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CHAPTER I. 


Objections which may be made to the principles and assump- 
tions on which we have hitherto proceeded ; and the answers 
to them. 





SECTION I.—easons for stopping at this period in the prose- 
cution of the proper subject of the work. 

HE regular course and prosecution of our subject would 
now require us to enter on that branch of our inquiries 
which is destined henceforward to occupy our time and at- 
tention exclusively ; and which we entitle Origines Kalen- 
darie: but before we do this we consider it advisable to 
stop for various purposes. Some things in the preceding 
part of our work were reserved for future explanations ; and 
we shall not have a more convenient opportunity of supply- 
ing those explanations than the present. Besides this we 
are well aware that the principles and assumptions on which 
we have hitherto proceeded are not so obvious at first sight, 
nor so unquestionable, but that objections may possibly be 
raised to them ; which we are bound to anticipate, and to 
the best of our ability to answer. "We propose therefore to 
suspend the resumption of our proper subject until this pre- 
liminary duty shall have been discharged; and such objec- 
tions and difficulties, as appear to us most likely to occur to 
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the minds of our readers, shall (if possible) have been satis- 
factorily answered and removed. 


SecrioN II.—i. 77e distinction made by Scripture between the 
first three days of the heva&meron and the last three. 


The first difficulty of this kind, which we consider likely 
to have suggested itself, affects the reckoning of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle; that is the first and simplest of the measures 
of time, and the ultimate element of all. We have considered 
this cycle to have gone on uniformly and subject to one and 
the same law from the very first day of the Mosaic creation ; 
and yet Scripture itself seems to have made a distinetion be- 
tween the first three days of the same hexaémeron or week 
of creation and the last three. 

That Scripture has made a distinction of a certain kind 
between the days of the hexaémeron themselves cannot be 
denied; but it is not one which affects the reckoning of the 
cycle of night and day. It is certain that Scripture begins 
the account of the work of creation with summing up the 
proceedings of the first day in the terms, * And there was 
evening and there was morning, one day ;" and ends it with 
summing up those of the last in the same manner ; * And 
there was evening and there was morning, the sizth day ;" and 
subjoins the same summary of the proceedings of the day at 
the end of every day between: so that Scripture itself makes 
no distinction in its mode of reckoning these days from the 
first to the last; but applies the same rule to them all. 

If then it makes any distinction between the first three 
days of this week and the next three, it could not be a 
distinction which affected them as parts or members of the 
succession of night and day. It is a distinction too rather. 
implied in Scripture itself than affirmed by it; but whether 
implied or affirmed, it is nothing which even Scripture sup- 
poses to have affected the succession of the noctidiurnal 
cycle. It is certainly to be collected from the Seriptural 
account of the week of creation, that both the sun and the 
moon became visible on the fourth day; and from that fact 
it appears to be only a necessary inference that neither of 
them could have been visible before the fourth day. It fol- 
lows that for the first three days of the hexaémeron the sun 
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could not have been visible; and this distinction between 
the first three days of this week and the last three de facto 
must be allowed to have existed ; viz. that for the first three 
there was no visible sun ; for the last three there was. 

But there was light on the first three days notwithstand- 
ing this distinction, as much as on the last three. No one 
requires to be told that the act of the first day itself was the 
production of light ; and the distinction thereby established | 
between the alternation of darkness and light. And if there 
was both darkness and light on this first day, no one can 
doubt that there must have been the same on each of the 
other two. But if there was both darkness and light, each 
in its turn, on each of these days; there was both night and 
day, both an evening and a morning, on each, every thing 
in short which the integrity of the noctidiurnal cycle could 
require; with this difference only, that the distinction in ques- 
tion, indispensable to this integrity, the alternation of light 
and dark, each in its proper order of succession to the other 
and each in its proper proportion to the other, in this first 
instance of all was neither mediately nor immediately de- 
termined by the sun. It is clear that in the estimation of 
Scripture this was not sufficient to make these three days an 
exception to the common rule and reckoning of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle; though it must be admitted that there have 
been chronologers who have set these three days aside from 
the general succession of noctidiurnal time, and have begun 
their actual reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle from the 
fourth day, not from the first. 

The primary element of time is the revolution of the earth 
about its own axis; and the proper measure of that revolu- 
tion, from the mean sun to the mean sun again, is the period 
of 24 hours. 'The cycle of night and day is the alternate 
succession of darkness and light which accompanies this re- 
volution perpetually. "This latter is the sensible test of the 
former. Without the visible distinction of darkness and 
light, as succeeding each other àt stated intervals of time, 
mankind would have no sensible proof of the reality of the 
diurnal revolution, except that of the apparent motion of the 
stars above their heads; and this sensible attestation of the 
reality of that revolution is due to the instrumentality of the 
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sun: so that, while the sun continues to shine on the earth 
and the earth to revolve about its own axis, it is impossible 
that there should not be this external and visible proof of 
the reality of that revolution also. 

But suppose the light of the sun withdrawn: is it a ne- 
cessary consequence that the diurnal revolution also must 
cease? For if not, then it is conceivable that there might 
still be the same measurement of time by means of the revo- 
lution of the earth about its own axis, and yet no sensible 
distinction in the process of that revolution, no succession of 
light and dark, no cycle of night and day. Nor does it fol- 
low that because such beings as men could not judge of the 
actual succession of time, as measured by this revolution, 
under such circumstances, there might not be beings in the 
universe who could: much less that the presence or the ab- 
sence of any such outward distinction in the parts of the 
succession as this would make any difference to the Divine 
apprehension of the noctidiurnal succession, or of the course 
and succession of time as measured perpetually by the revo- 
lution of the earth about its own axis. 

It does not indeed appear that the case which we are sup- 
posing was ever of actual occurrence ; at least in connection 
with our own system ; when the first thing done, preliminary 
to any other operation or effect in the process of creation it- 
self, was to bring into being the sensible and standing proof 
of the reality of the diurnal revolution in the alternation of 
light and dark which accompanies it. Were there reason to 
suppose that this revolution itself was not going on during 
the first three days, exactly in the same manner as during 
the next three days, and in fact as it has done ever since; 
that would be a serious diffieulty. "We should lay ourselves 
open to the objection of having based the whole of our 
system upon the assumed existence of three days which 
never had an actual existence; or had a different actual ex- 
istence from that of any three days after them. But we 
know of no foundation for any such distinction as this. It 
can never be proved from Scripture that the Mosaic creation 
is the absolute commencement of «a»y one of the existing 
measures of time, except relatively to ourselves and to that 
creation as the beginning of our own proper system of 
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things. "There is no difficulty therefore in supposing that, 
though the light of the sun might have been extinguished 
before the epoch of the Mosaic creation, the revolution of 
the earth about its own axis might never have been inter- 
rupted. 

No one can doubt, (no one at least is at liberty to doubt, 
and no one ought to doubt,) that for the particular interval 
between the ante-mundane state of things and the Mosaic 
creation, whatsoever the duration of that interval might be, 
there must have been reasons which required the temporary 
extinction of the light of the sun, and yet no interruption of 
the course and succession of time in any of its measures. 
What those reasons were we can never know for certain at 
present; because Scripture itself has been silent concerning 
them. All that we will venture to say on that question is, 
That, had more light been thrown by revelation on the eco- 
nomy of the Mosaic creation, and on its connection with 
every antecedent state of things in its proper order of time, 
and particularly as the epoch of the creation of mankind; 
possibly it might have appeared that the process of creation 
even from the first was purposely reflected in the Mosaic as 
in a glass ; and that the reasons which required this special 
dispensation, affecting the first three days of the Mosaic cre- 
ation, had their foundation in the analogy of the first act of 
creation itself, at a distance of time immeasurably and incal- 
culably anterior to the Mosaic. 

But with regard to this dispensation itself; it appears 
from the testimony of Scripture that the proper act of the 
first day was the production of light; from which fact it 
must have been inferred that the preexisting state of things 
was one of darkness, even had Scripture itself not told us 
just before, that * Darkness was upon the face of the deep?." 
We may collect also that light must have been called into 
being on this first occasion at once, and by the fiat of the 
Deity: that there could have been no intermediate state of 
things between light and dark, like that of twilight; but 
that light was evoked instantaneously out of the midst of 
darkness, and /Aat darkness such of which the human imagi- 
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nation at present cannot form even an idea; the darkness of 
chaos itself. 

The observation of Longinus on those simple words of 
Genesis 5, * Let there be light, and there was light," is well 
known. They are an instance of the true sublime; but the 
principle of their sublimity resides in the just and adequate 
idea which they convey of Omnipotence: that with Omni- 
potenee to will is to do: the word is no sooner pronounced 
than followed by the effect. "The idea of instantaneousness 
is necessarily included in that of omnipotent energy. We 
might have inferred then, even from the just observation of 
the heathen critic, that the instantaneous production of light 
was implied in these few words. 'The same conclusion is 
deducible from the testimony of St. Paul; who refers to the 
first act of creative power and energy thus exerted in the 
production of light in the words,'O O«€ós ó eiàv ék oxórovs $ós 
Aápyrat? : words, which would not have been used by any one 
who paid the least attention to propriety of language, except 
to express the instant effulgence of light out of the midst of 
darkness. 

With regard to the manner indeed in which this light 
itself was produced, it is not for us to explain it; Seripture 
not having thought proper so to do. Scripture however has 
told us all that we have any occasion to know concerning it ; 
viz. that God willed it, and therefore it came into existence. 
It is just as possible with God to give light without the sun, 
as to withhold light with the sun. No human eye indeed 
could have witnessed the former phenomenon at the Mosaic 
creation; but human eyes did witness a phenomenon similar 
to it, probably for 40 years, in the pillar of the cloud which 
for 40 years gave light by night to the people of Israel in 
the desert: and they twice witnessed the latter, once in the 
miraculous darkness of Egypt, and again in the miraculous 
darkness at the crucifixion. And if we construe the unful- 
filled prophecies of Scripture rightly, they are destined to 
witness it a third time, and on a much greater scale than 
ever, before every thing comes to an end. 

We meet with traditions, which go far back into antiquity, 
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and among nations the oldest of mankind; from which it 
might be inferred at first sight that, in supplying the absence 
of our own sun at the beginning of the system to which it 
serves at present as the appointed source both of light and 
of heat, it pleased the Creator to make use of the light of one 
of the fixed stars. "Traditions we say.are extant which im- 
ply that Sirius, (the nearest to our system of the fixed stars, 
and consequently the largest and brightest, as they all ap- 
pear to us,) at the beginning of the present system of things, 
was in the ascendant; and in some manner or other directly 
connected with the origin of the system itself. And though 
such traditions answered no other use or purpose, they would 
still render an important service in explaining and account- 
ing for those peculiar feelings, sometimes of superstitious 
dread, sometimes of reverential awe and admiration, with 
which this star in particular, as the most active and powerful 
in its influence, and as the most closely connected with our 
earth, of all the host of heaven, appears to have been always 
regarded in the east. It is certain too, and it may at any 
time be put to the test of calculation, that, at the true season 
of the year of the Mosaic creation, Sirius and the sun were 
approaching to a state of conjunction, and Sirius was rising 
only a short time after the sun. 

So far however as concerns the extraordinary provision of 
light on this occasion, it is expressly declared in Scripture 
that the light, which supplied the absence of the sun on the 
first of these three days, was called forth by the mouth of 
God; and, as St. Paul further insinuates, out of the womb 
of darkness. Consequently it could not have been derived, 
mediately or immediately, from any of the stars. It is added 
in Seripture too, that God himself divided this light from 
the darkness; and that, agreeably to the distinction which 
he himself had just established, he called the light day and 
the darkness sight. 'The meaning of which representation we 
apprehend to be that even the light, now produced in the 
first instance by the act of the Creator himself, was allowed 
no longer a term of existence than the ordinary interval of 
a day: and therefore that even this light, so brought into 
being at one period of this first day, must have been extin- 
guished again at some other. And from this we must infer 
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that it was produced in the morning and extinguished again 
in the evening of this day; in each instance by the act of 
the Creator himself; in order that day might begin to be 
reckoned from the moment of its appearance, and night from 
the moment of its disappearance. For this it appears to us 
is the only construction which can properly be put on the 
words, *And God divided the light from the darkness ?." 

And when we consider that this was taking place in this 
first instance of all at the vernal equinox, it will appear not 
only a probable, but possibly even a certain and necessary, 
inference, that the moment prescribed for the first manifesta- 
tion of this light must have been the proper beginning of 
the equinoctial day, 6 4. w. of mean time; and the moment 
appointed for its disappearance again, the proper beginning 
of the equinoctial night, 6 ». w. of mean time. In this case 
also we shall perceive a much greater propriety in the use of 
the word divided, as applied to this fact of the separation of 
light and of darkness, and to the interval assigned to each. 
The proper notion implied in division is that of equipartition ; 
and where the subject of the division was the period of 24 
hours, and the parts of the division were the equinoctial day 
and the equinoctial night, it is almost self-evident that divi- 
sion in such a case must have been tantamount to equi- 
partition. "The natural proportion of night to day and of day 
to night is that of equality ; such as can hold good between 
them only at the equinoxes. "The night and the day make 
up the noctidiurnal cycle; and each of them has the same 
right to one half of the period of 24 hours which properly 
measures this cycle. Scripture itself, as we have seen e, de- 
signated the equinoctial day as a perfect day ; as the type or 
exemplar of what a perfect day, a day neither more nor less 
than the truth of its nature, ought to be. 

And herein we may observe another coincidence. Had 
this separation of the first day and of the first night even at 
the season of the vernal equinox been made in the usual 
manner by the appearance and the disappearance of the sun, 
it could not without a miracle have been effected so com- 
pletely in accordance to the proper limit and measure of the 
duration of each, required by the necessity of the case. It 
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is well known that according to the existing constitution of 
things, and while the atmosphere surrounds the earth on zll 
sides, the phenomenon of twilight is an inseparable accident 
of the alternation of light and dark, and of the distinction 
of day and night as made by the sensible appearance and 
disappearance of the sun; and that there is daylight some 
time before the actual appearance of the sun, and some time 
after its actual disappearance; and that just before or just 
after its first or its last appearance. there is almost the light 
of perfect day. And this phenomenon could not have been 
prevented even in the first instance of all, except by suspend- 
ing the refractive power of the atmosphere; and yet to what- 
soever extent it might have been permitted to prevail in this 
first instance of all, and at the equinox, to the same extent it 
must have interfered with the just proportion of hght and 
dark one to the other, at all times in the abstract, and par- 
ticularly so at the equinox ; if that is one of strict equality. 

Under the circumstances of the case, there could be no 
such disturbance as this. On the first day of the hexaé- 
meron the atmosphere was not yet in existence. The produc- 
tion of the atmosphere, which the Hebrew calls Rekiang, 
the Septuagint Erepéopa, the vulgate Firmamentum, and our 
own version renders by Firmament, was the work of the 
second day. "The division itself was made not by the ap- 
pearance or the disappearance of the sun, but by the act of 
the Deity ; causing the light to begin to shine at a particular 
moment, and to cease to shine at a particular moment too ; 
the former defining the beginning, the latter the end, of the 
natural interval, measured in mean time, which was the 
fittest to constitute and to be called the equinoctial day; 
and to have for its counterpart a similar interval, devoted to 
and commensurate with the equinoctial night. 

We may infer also from the fact of there being as yet no 
atmosphere on this first day, that the light, which supplied 
the visible presence of the sun and made the day, was pro- 
bably radiated from the zenith; that being, so far as we can 
conceive, the only point from which it could emanate so as 
to fall on all parts of the surface of the earth beneath it, and 
to illuminate it to the just extent of half its entire circum- 
ference at once. Had the sun itself been in a capacity on 
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this day to serve its natural use and purpose in lighting up 
the earth; yet if there was as yet no atmosphere to refract 
its rays, and to turn them inwardly in every direction on 
the earth ; even the sun would not have produced its proper 
effect in illuminating the earth, until it had reached its cul- 
minating point, the point of noon. 

We may conclude too that this alternate appearance and 
disappearance of light, which made the proper distinction 
between the parts of the noctidiurnal cycle on the first 
day, was repeated on the second day, and on the third also. 
We may collect also from the analogy of the first day, on 
which the proper beginning of the work of the day was de- 
termined to the proper beginning of the day also, 6 4. M. of 
mean time, that the beginning or the work of every other 
day, in all probability, was similarly determined to the same 
time of the day, 6 4. w.; though that is not a necessary 
consequence, nor in fact, as far as we can perceive, in every 
instance a matter of importance. 


SrEcrroN III.—ii. Double epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle. 


It may be objected to our assumptions that we reckon the 
noctidiurnal cycle from sunset, or 18 hours from midnight, 
and that we consider this to have been its proper and origi- 
nal rule; and yet that we reckon it from midnight also, in 
conformity to the Julian rule; professing to regard the cycle 
itself all the time as one and the same thing perpetually. 

But to this objection we reply, that there is no inconsist- 
ency even in a double rule of the noctidiurnal reckoning, 
though one of these rules may be different from the other; 
provided both are not supposed to be in use at once, or if 
both are in use simultaneously, provided both are not sup- 
posed to be applied to the same cycle, or to the same succes- 
sion of cycles perpetually, at once. "The noctidiurnal cycle, 
in the sense in which we use these terms, cannot be distin- 
guished from the period of 24 hours; and no one surely will 
maintain that a given succession of periods of 24 hours might 
not be reckoned from any epoch ; and any number of such 
successions, each from a proper epoch of its own ; and that 
all might not be going on as so reckoned in conjunction too; 
yet each without interfering with the rest. 
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The true answer to this objection however is that the 
noctidiurnal cycle is one thing in itself and as an individual 
measure of time, and another thing as an element which 
enters into the other measures of time distinct from itself, 
the menstrual and the annnal. ts proper epoch, in the 
former capacity, is sunset or 18 hours from midnight. Its 
proper epoch, as mixed up with the annual measure of time, 
is that of this annual cycle: and that is the mean vernal 
equinox. "The noctidiurnal cycle therefore, as mixed up with 
the annual from the first, must bear date from the point of 
the mean vernal equinox. 

'here is no necessary connection between the point of the 
mean vernal equinox and any one point of the noctidiurnal 
revolution, more than another : but, if the case was so ordered 
by the appointment of the Creator at first, that the actual 
commencement of annual time in connection with the pre- 
sent system of things bore date from the point of the mean 
vernal equinox and from the point of midnight also, then 
nature itself must be said to have prescribed this double 
rule of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle even from the 
first. 

'he first actual revolution of the earth about its own axis, 
in connection with the present system of things, having be- 
gun at sunset or at 18 hours from midnight, this would be 
the proper epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, and of the period 
of 24 hours commensurable with it, ever after. "The first 
actual mean vernal ingress, the first mean vernal equinox for 
the proper meridian, having taken place six hours later, i. e. 
at midnight, this would be the proper epoch both of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle and of the period of 24 hours, as mixed up from 
the first with the annual cycle. "The former would be the 
primitive rule; the latter, agreeable to the Julian: the for- 
mer, an actual rule from the first; the latter, virtually so 
even from the first, and in the course of time destined to be- 
come actual as much as the former. "To this subject how- 
ever we shall have occasion to return hereafter. 
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Srcrrow IV.—iii. The annual cycle of the Fasti dated from 
the first day of the hera&meron ; yet the sun itself not 
visible before the fourth. 


It may be objected to the principles and arrangements of 
our system of time that the solar cycle of our Fasti, the 
natural measure of time which we call the annual cycle, is 
dated from the first day of the hexaémeron; and yet that 
Scripture would appear to restrict it to the fourth; if the 
sun at least was not yet in existence, or was not yet visible, 
before the fourth. 

It must be admitted, in simple and unhesitating deference 
to the Mosaic account of the creation, that the sun did not 
become visible before the fourth day of the hexaémeron. 'Thus 
much we are bound to admit; and thus much we are willing 
to admit to the fullest extent. But whether the appearance 
of the sun for the first time on the fourth day is a proof that 
the sun was not in existence, and not merely not yet visible, 
before that day; that is a totally different question. "There 
is no necessary foundation for this further inference, in the 
simple fact of the appearance of the sun for the first time on 
this day: and if the earth was actually in existence before 
the fourth day, (of which no one can doubt,) that must do 
much to prove that the sun also must have been in existence 
before the fourth day: for the earth and the sun are so con- 
nected together, and are so related one to the other, that it 
is scarcely possible to conceive the existence of one of them 
apart from that of the other; especially the existence of the 
earth and not that of the sun also. We might perhaps con- 
ceive the sun to be already in existence, and yet not neces- 
sarily the earth; but we can scarcely imagine the existence 
of the earth, and yet not that of the sun. 

If however both the earth and the sun had an actual exist- 
ence on the first day of the hexaémeron, then there is no 
reason whatsoever to suppose that the beginning of annual 
time, in connection with the present system of things, must 
have borne date only from the fourth day of the hexaémeron, 
because the sun became visible for the first time only on 
that day. No proposition in physical astronomy is more 
undeniable than /Ais ; That the revolution of the earth about 
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the sun, (which is what we mean when we speak of the year 
or of the annual cycle,) has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the visibility or the invisibility of the sun itself. "There may 
be differences of opinion among men of science about the 
nature of hght and heat, and about the manner in which 
both are connected at present with the sun, and both are 
dependent on the sun; but there can be none we apprehend 
on /his point, That though neither light nor heat de facto 
proceeded from the sun, yet while the mass of the sun and 
the mass of the earth respectively continued the same, while 
the law of attraction, and whatsoever else it is which con- 
spires with that to determine and govern the revolution of 
secondary bodies in the solar system around their primary 
one, continued to operate in the same way, the circulation of 
the earth about the sun, once begun, might continue to go 
on, and annual time, from a given point in its orbit to the 
same again, might continue to be measured, in the same way. 

There is no real difficulty then in this seeming anomaly of 
the first appearance of the sun three days after annual time, 
in connection with our own system, had actually begun. 
The case of the first three days of the hexaémeron was pe- 
culiar; but not so in any respect which made any real 
difference to the constant reckoning either of noctidiurnal 
time or of annual. "They had every thing necessary to con- 
stitute days, albeit not through the instrumentality of the 
sun; and if they must enter the reckoning of noctidiurnal 
time as perfect and complete parts of that succession, they 
cannot be excluded from that of annual: for there never yet 
was a cycle of the former kind which did not find its proper 
place, either wholly or in part, in a cycle of the latter kind. 
It will be seen hereafter that the first actual cycle of annual 
time dated from the first mean vernal equinox, in connection 
with our system, bears date from midnight on the first of 
the days of the hexaémeron: and that must be demonstra- 
tive proof that the actual revolution of the earth around the 
sun was going on three days before the actual appearance 
of the sun. 

The truth is, (as we have already observed,) that the 
Mosaie creation was not the absolute commencement of any 
one of the measures of time. It might be so, or rather it 
must haye been so, relatively to ws; but it was not so in it- 
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self. "There is no reason therefore to suppose that any one 
measure of time, which was going on before the Mosaic crea- 
tion, was suspended or interrupted, much less changed, by 
the Mosaic creation itself. But this too is a point on which 
we shall have occasion to say more hereafter. 


SzcrroN V. iv.— The lunar cycle of the Fasti dated from the 
sixth day of the heva&meron, yet the moon produced or iade 
visible on the fourth. 


It may be objected to our assumptions that the epoch of 
the lunar cycle of our Fasti, (that is of the perpetual reckon- 
ing of true mean lunar time, as we suppose, embodied 
therein,) is the sixth day of the hexaémeron, dated from sun- 
set or 18 hours from midnight, according to the primitive 
rule; and yet the moon itself was either first produced or 
first made visible on the fourth. And for this objection 
there would seem to be a priori a better foundation than for 
any other which has yet been mentioned; for neither of 
these facts can be denied ; and yet at first sight they appear 
to be inconsistent. 

The work of the fourth day of the week of creation, what- 
soever that was, according to Scripture, was confined to the 
sun and to the moon; and must be so understood. "The 
stars indeed are mentioned alsof, as if they too in some man- 
ner or other were included in the operation of this day ; but 
the meaning and reference of that allusion is doubtful, and 
we may possibly have occasion to consider it again hereafter. 
With regard however to the proper work of this day, as sup- 
posed to be restricted to the sun and to the moon ; it cannot 
be necessarily collected from the Mosaic account that either 
of them was brought into being on that day. It can be 
collected with certainty only that both of them appeared for 
the first time on the fourth day, just as, under similar cir- 
cumstances, they have been seen to appear ever since; from 
which fact the inference is both just and inevitable, that 
neither of them had so appeared in the course of this week 
until then. 

And though Scripture is silent about the precise time and 
manner of this first appearance of either, we hope it is nei- 
ther presumptuous nor unreasonable to conjecture, or even to 

f Gen. i. 16. 
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assume, that the time and the mode of the first appearance 
of the sun in particular on this occasion was the usual time 
and the usual manner at which and in which it has always 
been seen to appear in the morning, for a given meridian, 
three days after the vernal equinox: which on this particular 
occasion, and as referred to the meridian of the ancient 
Jerusalem, would not be more than five or six minutes of 
mean time before the proper beginning of the equinoctial 
day, 6 4. «.; the same time in all probability on the morning 
of this fourth day, at which, (had there been a visible sun to 
rise on the morning of the first day, and an atmosphere to 
refract the rays of that sun, and to elevate the disc of that 
sun before it was actually above the horizon,) it would have 
appeared to be rising even on the morning of the first day *. 

But with respect to the moon, and to the actual time and 
mode of the first visible appearance of that luminary also; 
chronologers both ancient and modern have generally taken 
it for granted that the moon was either first created, or first 
made to appear, in a state of conjunction or in a state of 
opposition: i.e. either at the sew or at the fu//. Nor can it 
be denied that prima facie this would perhaps be the most 
natural and obvious apprehension of the state of the case. 
Yet on reflection it would be difficult to say what necessary 
foundation there could be for this supposition; or why the 
moon might not be created, or made to appear, in any state 
of the phasis as much as in that of the full; or at any period 
of the synodic revolution as much as at that of the conjunc- 
tion. It is evident that a question like this could never be 
decided by presumptions of this kind ; that is by mere consi- 
derations & priori or reasons of probability. It is a question 
of fact; and like all questions of fact it must be determined 
by testimony and testimony only: by the testimony of 
Seripture, if that is to be had; by the testimony of astro- 
nomy, that is by actual calculation, to supply the absence of 
Scriptural testimony to the fact, if that is wanting. 

Now the fourth day of the hexa&meron, under every con: 


* [t is found upon calculation that for the latitude of Jerusalem and 
under ordinary circumstances, true sunrise on the morning of April 28 
B. C. 4004 would have been about 5 h. 56 m. 51sec. A. M. apparent time ; 
about 5h. 54 m. 41sec. mean time.  Refraction would make a difference 
of about 2 m. 12 sec. in anticipation. 
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ceivable state of this first manifestation of the moon, being 
still the only authentic and credible date of that first appear- 
ance itself; the inference which we draw from this fact is 
that this first appearance could not have coincided with the 
full. For if the moon first appeared at the full, it must have 
appeared first in the evening, rising as the sun was setting. 
Now sunset on the four(h day, according to the primitive rule 
of the noctidiurnal cycle, (the rule of Scripture, the rule 
which is strictly observed in the reckoning of every day in 
this week of creation,) must have been considered and repre- 
sented as the evening of the fif£ day. So that on this prin- 
ciple the actual date of the first manifestation of the moon, 
in the style of Scripture, and in the continuous reckoning of 
all the days of this week according to the same rule, must 
have been the fifth day, not the fourth. 'This argument it 
appears to us is decisive that the moon was not made to 
appear first in the state of opposition; that is, at the full. 

And with respect to the other hypothesis of its being first 
made to appear in the state of conjunction; if we will only 
submit our opinions and judgments on this question, as it 
concerns the moon as much as the sun, to the guidance and 
direction of Scripture, instead of being influenced by our 
own prepossessions and prejudices; we shall see reason to 
conclude that the state of the conjunction is as much ex- 
cluded by the circumstances of this first manifestation, as 
that of the opposition. 

We must infer from the testimony of Scripture, plainly 
and literally understood, that the moon was made to appear 
on this first occasion in a visible state; but at the conjunc- 
tion the moon is not and cannot be visible. We do not 
argue simply that if it appeared at all, in the strict sense of 
that word, it must have been visible at the time : nor do we 
insist, as we might if we pleased, that the question is either 
that of the moon's having been first created on this day, in 
the strictest sense of the word, or that of its having first ap- 
peared on this day, in the sense of first becoming visible 
upon it; so that, if the former was not the case on this day 
in particular, the latter must have been so. 'We are content 
to waive this particular argument for the decision of the pre- 
sent question; and still we may contend that, according to 
the description of the circumstances of the first appearance of 
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the moon on this day, given in scripture or reasonably to be 
collected from the language of Scripture, it could not have 
been dark; it must have been more or less possessed of 
light, and consequently more or less visible. 

* And God said, Let there be riaums in the firmament of 
the heaven, to divide the day from the night ... and let them 
be for rianms in the firmament of the heaven to give ricum 
upon the earth: and it was so. And God made two great 
LIGHTS, the greater ricHT to rule the day, and the lesser 
LiGHT to rule the night...and God set them in the firmament 
of the heaven, to give Lreur upon the earth, and to rule over 
the day and over the night, and to divide the rianr from the 
darkness?" 

If this representation was intended to apply to the moon 
as well as to the sun, and to be as true of the former at the 
time and under the circumstances of this first manifesta- 
tion as of the latter; then it appears to us only a necessary 
inference from it that the name and description of a lumi- 
nary, of a luminous body, at the time, (which must be what 
Seripture intends here by a /igAt,) were just as applicable to 
the moon, in its proper place and in its proper degree, as to 
the sun. If the sun was a luminous body at this very time, 
so was the moon : if the sun was actually to be seen giving 
light at this very time, so must the moon have been seen to 
be giving light, to some extent or other, too. In a word, if 
this description implies that the sun was thus set in the fir- 
mament on this occasion, for the first time, in the actual dis- 
charge of its proper office and functions as the source of 
light to the earth; so must it imply that the moon was so 
too, in the discharge of its own office in relation to the earth, 
as the dispenser of light to it also, in a certain proportion and 
to a certain extent, as much as the sun. We must infer 
then from the terms of this description, as applicable to the 
moon às well as to the sun, that the moon must have ap- 
peared on this first occasion more or less endued with hght, 
that is, more or less illuminated : from which fact it necessa- 
rily follows that it was not at this time in a state of conjunc- 
tion with the sun. 

In what state then it may be demanded must it be sup- 

& Gen. i. 14—18. 
VOL. H. C 
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posed to have been? The answer to this question, as we have 
observed, is to be obtained either from testimony or from 
calculation. Testimony, it appears, the testimony of Holy 
Writ, determines it only within certain limits ; as neither the 
state of the opposition nor the state of the conjunction, and 
consequently as some state between the two; but what, it has 
left indefinite. "The ultimate decision of the question then 
must be left to calculation ; or, (what amounts to the same 
thing in the end,) to the uninterrupted representation of 
actual lunar time itself, according to one and the same law, 
and that the natural law of the succession from first to 
last. 

"This perpetual representation of the course and succession 
of lunar time is exhibited in the lunar cycle of our tables ; 
and to that we refer our readers at present. With respect to 
the test of calculation, doubts might very reasonably be en- 
tertained with regard to the degree of reliance which might 
be placed ón calculations carried so far back as B. C. 4004; 
the object of which too was to determine the state of the 
lunar momenta on a particular day in that year; though 
these are confessedly among the most difficult and the most 
uncertain with which astronomy has to deal. We do not he- 
sitate however to affirm that calculation will never determine 
the lunar conjunction of April B. C. 4004, for the proper me- 
ridian, in a manner at variance with the conclusion to which 
we have come; viz. that the moon was neither in a state of op- 
position nor in a state of conjunction on the fourth day of the 
hexaémeron, but in a certain state between the two; and 
that the more exact the calculation itself, and the more to be 
depended on, the more certainly will the date of the primary 
lunar conjunction for the proper meridian be determined to 
the fifth day of the hexaémeron, not to the fourth: proofs of 
which we hope to produce hereafter. 

The inference therefore, suggested by the simple and 
natural construction of the language of Scripture itself, that 
the date of the lunar conjunction in the week of the hexaé- 
meron could not have been the morning of the fourth day, 
would thus be found to be confirmed by caleulation: and if 
we may assume, (as we have done in our general lunar 
tables,) that the actual date of this primary conjunction was 
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the evening of the sixth day, reckoned according to the pri- 
mitive rule, the evening of the fifth day according to the 
Julian rule, April 29 at 18 hours from midnight ; then the 
true age of the moon on the morning of the fourth day could 
not have been less than 28 days of mean time; and this 
being 36 hours before the end of the mean synodie revolu- 
tion, it is the ordinary age of the moon at the time of the 
last phasis; the age of the moon under ordinary circum- 
stances, when it is visible for the last time in the morning, 
rising before the sun. 

We conclude then that the actual state of the manifestation 
of the moon, on this first occasion and on the fourth day of 
the hexaémeron, was that of the last phasis. At least it may 
reasonably be assumed, that if the moon was actually in con- 
junction with the sun any time on the fifth day, not earlier 
than noon, in such a state of the air as that of paradise and 
for such a climate as that of paradise, it must still have been 
visible not long before 6 4. w. on the morning of the fourth 
day, 30 hours at least before the conjunction. "The exact 
moment indeed of the actual appearance of the moon on this 
morning would be that of the appearance of the sun: and if 
this was about 5 h. 57 m. apparent time, as we concluded, so 
must the former also have been. But the moon, being 36 h. 
at this time distant from the conjunction, would be 20? or 21? 
higher up in the sky than the sun: so that if the latter was 
rising on this morning cir. bh. 57m., the former by mean 
motion must have been rising cir. 4h. 37m. A. «x. ; i. e. about 
lh. and 20m. before it became actually visible. 


SECTION VI.— On ihe probable reasons why the primary 
epoch of lunar time was appointed to bear date not from 
the conjunction, but from a certain length of time, not less 
than a day, before (he conjunction. 


'The matter of fact, that is, the actual date of the first ap- 
pearance of the moon on the morning of the fourth day of 
the hexaémeron, is one thing; the reason or reasons of the 
fact are another. "We are properly concerned only with the 
former. As to the latter, to inquire into them as if we were 
competent to discover them, or as if we were entitled to 
judge of them, would be presumptuous in the highest degree. 

c 23 
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If we ourselves then venture to offer any conjectures on this 
subject, we wish them to be received as conjectures merely ; 
and as conjectures both conceived and proposed with an en- 
tire and absolute conviction both of the wisdom and of the 
fitness of every matter of fact connected with the week of 
creation, which inquiries conducted in the proper spirit may 
contribute to bring to light ; whether it be such as to carry 
along with itself the evidence of such wisdom and fitness to 
our own apprehensions, or not. Inquiry indeed into any of 
the Divine dispensations, which proposes to ascertain only the 
simple matter of fact, or what the Divine will in a given in- 
stance has been pleased to ordain and appoint, does not ap- 
pear to be forbidden. It is culpable only when it leads us to 
criticise the Divine proceedings; and to set up ourselves as 
judges and censors of the acts of God: instead of at once 
aequiescing in the conclusion that, when inquiry has done 
its office, whatsoever it has brought to light, as clearly and 
indisputably the effect of the Divine appointment, for that 
very reason must be considered both wisest and best. 

One reason then for this peculiar economy relating to the 
moon may have been the fact which we have already col- 
lected from Seripture ; That as the moon was intended to be 
the ruling luminary of the night, as the sun was to be that 
of the day ; it might be only consistent with that destination 
that the moon should make its appearance on this first occa- 
sion in possession of light, as well as the sun, yet still in the 
night time rather than in the day: a combination of circum- 
stances which would require the appearance of both together, 
as nearly as possible at the point of sunrise: and therefore 
that of the moon in particular in the state of the last phasis, 

.in which under ordinary circumstances it is still visible, rising 
in the morning twilight, and asserting its relation to and its 
jurisdietion over the night for the last time, before its final 
disappearance preliminary to the conjunction. 

Another reason might be that the first actual appearance 
of the new moon, after the first true conjunction next in 
course, might coincide with the evening of the day on which 
man was created, the evening of the sixth day according to 
the Julian rule, the evening of the seventh according to the 
primitive; or at least with the evening next to that. Had 
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the moon been called into being in a state of conjunction on 
the morning of the fourth day; the phasis in all probability 
must have been looked for on the evening of the fifth day— 
before the creation of man. But if the first conjunction took 
place at evening on the fifth day, (which we apprehend to 
have been the case,) the phasis of this moon, it is to be sup- 
posed, would take place if not 24 hours afterwards at sunset 
on the sixth day, yet 48 hours afterwards, at sunset on the 
seventh day: in which case, it would not be prior to the 
creation of man ; and lunar time, in constant connection with 
the present system of things, even as the subject of human 
observation, would not be older than human existence. And, 
if we are not mistaken, proofs of this coincidence are actually 
discoverable, and we may have occasion to produce them 
hereafter; from which it will appear that the traditionary 
epoch of lunar time, in constant connection with the pre- 
sent system of things and with human existence from the 
first, was the luna tertia; the third day after the creation 
of man, reckoned according to the primitive rule from 
sunset. 

A. third reason, and, (if we may be permitted to express our 
own opinion on this point without appearing presumptuous,) 
perhaps the most likely of all to have been the true reason, 
is to be sought for in two facts, both still future and to any 
thig but Omniscience still inscrutable, but to the Divine 
mind even then as good as present: one, the anomaly which 
would sometime be introduced into the course and succes- 
sion of lunar- time by the two miracles affecting the sun; 
the other, the restitution of all the measures of time (the 
lunar as well as the rest) to the same relations at the birth 
of Jesus Christ as at the beginning of the present system of 
things. 

For the fact, as we shall see hereafter, turns out to be that 
exactly 4000 years after the date of the Mosaic creation, 
A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, and consequently A. M. 4001, B. C. 4, 
all the mean measures of time, the noctidiurnal, the hebdo- 
madal, the menstrual, and the annual, came round to the 
very same state in themselves, and to the very same relations 
to each other, in which they set out in conjunction in the 
week of the Mosaic creation. It is capable of proof too, 
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(and we ourselves consider that we have proved it even in 
our former works,) that the year distinguished by this resti- 
tution, A. M. 4001, B. C. 4, was the true year of the birth of 
our Lord and only Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The mere statement of these facts is a proof that they 
were connected ; since nothing in a case of this kind can 
possibly be ascribed to chance. "There was a necessity then 
for this coincidence ; that is, that the measures of time 
should return to their original relations at the epoch of the 
Nativity ; and that the epoch of the Nativity so far should 
be the counterpart of that of the Mosaic creation. If this 
however was the case ; then, in the fact of this necessity and 
in that of the miracles, both present to the Divine apprehen- 
sion of the future at this time and at once, (with humility 
be it spoken,) we have all the explanation which seems to be 
necessary of the peculiar economy of the fourth day of the 
hexaémeron, relating to the moon. 

Had the moon been in conjunction on the morning or in 
the evening of the fourth day ; then, if the two miracles were 
still to take place at the proper time and still to produce the 
same effect, it would not have been possible for lunar time 
to return to the same relations to every other description of 
time in the week of the Nativity, from which it set out in 
the week of creation. It must have been found anticipating 
24 hours upon them. As it was, each of the miracles might 
take place in its proper order of time, and each might pro- 
duce its proper effect; and yet this restitution of lunar time 
to its original relations in the week of the Nativity would 
take place too. Nay more, it would be proved by the event 
that the very anomaly, produced by those miracles on the 
reckoning of lunar time in particular before and after, would 
be the means of bringing about the coincidence itself; and 
that lunar time, reckoned continually from the evening of 
the fifth day of the hexaémeron down to the week of the 
Nativity, including this anomaly, would be the same thing in 
effect as lunar time, similarly reckoned from the evening of 
the sixth day, exclusive of any such anomaly, would other- 
wise have been. 

We may presume then that this particular state of the 
case, with respect to the first appearance of the moon and 
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to the proper epoch of lunar time in the week of creation, 
was forecast with reference to these two things, (each of them 
humanly speaking contingent and future, but to the Divine 
apprehension, even then, an absolute certainty and a present 
reality,) the birth of Jesus Christ, and the coincidences by 
which it must be distinguished in the return of the natural 
measures of time to their first principles, and to their origi- 
nal relations to each other; and yet the;two miracles also, 
in the time of Joshua and of Hezekiah respectively, and the 
anomaly which these would produce on the lunar measure 
of time in particular. 


SEgcTION VII.—v. The lunar standard of the Fasti not one 
which astronomers have recognised or adopted. 


It may be objected also to this part of our system of time 
that the mean standard, on which the lunar cycle of our Fasti 
is based, has not been recognised in theory, or adopted in 
practice, by any astronomer, ancient or modern. 

The truth of the fact so objected in general must be ad- 
mitted. Among the particular lunar standards, ancient or 
modern, collected and proposed in a former part of our 
works, the particular standard of our own Fasti is not to be 
found in ferms. And yet there are some among them, (espe- 
cially among those which are adopted at present, which 
differ only slightly from it: and to say it has never been 
known, nor recognised, in any shape, if the period of 304 
years, on which it is founded and from which it has been 
obtained, has long been familiar to astronomers or chrono- 
logers, would not be true. 

In answer however to this objection in general we reply, 
that a fixed and invariable lunar standard, which shall al- 
ways be true and always real, is an impossibility. It may 
be conceivable in theory, but it can never be realized in prac- 
tice. Itis the law of the lunar momenta that they must go 
through a constant cycle of change and alternation, one the 
reverse of the other, though one always proportional to the 
other; in other words, that they must always be either con- 
stantly accelerated or constantly retarded. The operation 


£ Diss. ii. chap. ii. sect. iii and iv. vol. i. p. 67. 69. 
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of this law at present, (and in fact ever since the beginning 
of the existing system of things, and long before its begin- 
ning too,) is a still continuing process of acceleration, which 
has not yet arrived at the point when it must begin to be 
reversed ; and to be succeeded by a contrary process of re- 
tardation. 

Tt is self-evident therefore that there neither is nor can 
be an invariable standard of the mean lunar motions; a 
standard which shall always represent the truth.  Astrono- 
mers are agreed upon this point: and therefore the stand- 
ards which they propose are put forth only as those which 
hold good at a given time; but in the course of time will 
require to be revised and corrected: and in general they as- 
sume and propose them as true only from century to century. 
All that they do beyond this is to supply us with rules and 
formule, (the result of theory and observation in combina- 
tion) by means of which the standards of past times may 
be recovered, within certain limits of exactness, from those 
which hold good at present ; or the standards of future times, 
within the same degree of correctness, may be anticipated 
from those of the present. 

An assumed mean lunar standard, under these circum- 
stances, must either begin with being positive, or end with 
being so. It cannot always be the actual standard; or that 
which the necessity of the case requires. Now for the reck- 
oning of lunar time according to one and the same rule, 
(and that a cyclical rule,) a fixed standard is indispensable. 
And the question is or should be only on what principle this 
is to be determined. If lunar time is to be reckoned perpe- 
tually in conjunction with solar in the sense of Julian; it 
can be determined on one principle only. "There is but one 
cyclieal rule of lunar time which will perpetually answer the 
purpose of such a reckoning in conjunction with Julian ; and 
that is the rule of the Metonic cycle. "The proper standard 
of this cycle therefore is the proper one of our Fasti: and 
when we speak of this cycle, we mean the period of 304 
years, into which it enters a certain number of times com- 
pletely. 

And yet this standard, for any thing which can be alleged 
to the contrary, may be the true abstract idea and represen- 
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tative of the mean lunar standard itself; as far as such an 
abstraction is capable of being realized in an actual standard 
and at a given time. "Though the actual lunar standard is 
constantly varying, it has its limits. Nature has prescribed 
both its maximum and its minimum. It must go on de- 
creasing until it reaches the latter; and then it must begin 
to increase, and must go on increasing until it attains to 
the former: and this cycle, for any thing which appears to 
be known to the contrary, is destined to be of perpetual 
iteration and recurrence. Under these circumstances, if 
there be such a thing in rerum natura as a mean lunar 
standard, and consequently an invariable quantity of that 
kind, it must be something as much greater than the actual 
standard when it reaches its minimum as less than it when 
it arrives at its maximum. 

It seems to be agreed upon among astronomers that the 
true cause of this liability of the mean lunar momenta to 
vary perpetually is the variability of the excentricity of the 
solar orbit; that while that excentricity continues to be di- 
minished the velocity of these momenta must continue to be 
increased; and that, when the former begins to increase 
again, the latter also will begin to be retarded. It is agreed 
also that the excentricity has been constantly decreasing for 
a much longer interval of time than that which measures the 
duration of the Mosaic creation; and it appears to be agreed 
too that it must still go on decreasing for thousands of years 
before it will arrive at the point when it must cease to be 
diminished any longer; and instead of that must begin to 
increase again. 

Now, supposing the actual mean lunar standard of A. D. 
1801 to be correctly represented by the quantity, 


29d. r2h. 44m. 2s. 865,537,6. 
then the formula, 
X 08:034,126. x. 
— O$:*000,092,45. x? *, 


* 'This formula, for the secular correction of the mean synodic period, is 
mathematically deducible from Damoiseau's formula for the secular cor- 
rection of the mean motion of the moon. We are indebted for it and for 
the rule of its application to professor Challis, of the Observatory in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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in which « stands for any number of centuries before or 
after A. D. 1801, will enable us to recover the actual mean 
standard at any distance of time, measured by centu- 
ries, before A. D. 1801, or to anticipate the actual mean 
standard at any distance of time similarly measured, after 
A.D. 1801: the formula serving as a correction of the 
actual mean standard of A.D. 1801, to adapt it to that of 
any time proposed, before or after; by being added to it in 
the former case, and by being subtracted from it in the lat- 
ter; the term containing x being positive for any epoch 5e- 
fore 1801, negative for any after it; the term containing xe? 
being negative in either case alike. 

Let it be proposed then, by means of this formula, to ob- 
tain the mean standard of B. C. 4004, from that of A. D. 
1801. In this case, «—58-04 centuries, and «?— 3368-6416. 
Hence, 











*08-034:136 * k«— 1 8:981,253,44 
—0 8-000,092,45 x ?— — — . 311,430,915,920 
4 18:669,822,524,080 
Consequently, 
d. h. m. sec. 

Mean standard of A.D. 1801 290 12 44 2:865,537,6 
Correction, 58-04 centuries * 1:669,822,524,080 
Standard of B. C. 4004 29 12 44  4:535.360,124,080 
Standard of the Fasti 290 I2 44  2:553,:191,489,362 
Difference of standards, B.C. 4004 1:982,168,634,718 


This may give us something like an idea of the actual pro- 
portion of the assumed mean standard of our Fasti, (which 
is fixed and invariable,) to the probably true mean standard 
of B. C. 4004, at the beginning of our tables; though per- 
haps not even the astronomers themselves would undertake 
to assure us that, for so great a distance of time back as 58 
centuries, the accuracy of the above formula is to be impli- 
citly depended on. 

With regard to any future mean standard of this kind; 
the excentricity of the solar orbit, Jan. 1 N. s. A. D. 1801, 
was estimated by astronomersh at 0-016,783,568, in parts of 

h Collection of Tables and Formule, it was, 
of the late Francis Baily, esq. p. 19. 0*016,791,822,6. 


Page 270 of the same work, at mean Cf. Pontécoulant, Précis d' Astronomie, 
noon the same day, according to Bessel, —$ 39. i. p. 130 : 132. 
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the semiaxis major; and the rate of the secular diminution 
at 0-000,041,63 : from which it would follow that, supposing 
this rate of diminution to be constaut, 400 centuries or 
40,000 years at least must elapse, before it can even ap- 
proximate to a minimum. For 0-000,041,63 x 400 —0-016,652. 
Consequently the excentricity, Jan. 1 A. D. 1801 being as- 


sumed at 
0-016,783,568 
Subtract 0-016,652 





A. D. 41,801 the eccentricity will be 0-000,131,568. 
To judge then of the probable magnitude of the actual 
mean lunar standard at this time, we must make «—400 
centuries, and «2—160,000. Hence 


08-034,136 x 4000 — — 13 $:654.4 
—08:000,092,45 x 160,000 — 14 8-792 








— 28 8:446, 
Hence 2i i "3 
Standard of A. D. 1801. .......... 29 I2 44. 2 2:865,531.6 
Correction, 400 centuries ........ — 28-446,4 
Standard of A.D. 41,801 ........ 29 12 43 34419.137,6 
Standard of Fasti................ 29 12 44 2:553:191,5 
Difference of standards A. D. 41,801 28-134,053.9 


And whether this should turn out to be the actual mean 
standard of so remote a period as that or not, still if /Aa£ 
standard is destined to bear any tolerable degree of propor- 
tion to £Ais, it is sufficient to shew that the fixed and inva- 
riable standard of our Fasti will some time or other exceed 
the actual one in a much greater degree than it has ever yet 
been exceeded by it, within the limits of human experience 
at least; and possibly will exceed it as much at last as it 
was ever exceeded by it: in which case it may have a right 
to be considered the true mean standard of nature, which 
remains the same under all changes of the actual; and is as 
much opposed to defect at one time as to excess at another. 


SEcrION VIII.—vi. TÀe mean standard of the natural year, 
assumed in our Fasti, not recognised nor adopted by astro- 
nomers. 

It may be objected in like manner that the mean standard 
of the natural or tropical year which we have assumed has 
not the sanction of any astronomer, ancient or modern; and 
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the truth of this objection, as to the fact itself, must be 
admitted. Among the ancient and modern standards of this 
kind, which we collected from various quarters, and proposed 
in a former part of our worki, the particular standard of our 
tables does not appear. Yet it is still the case, that there 
are some in that list which differ only slightly from our own: 
one of La Lande's—365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 50 sec.; and Delambre's, 
365 d. 5 h. 48m. 51sec. 36th. But in a case of this kind a 
slight difference is a real and influential distinction ; and any 
two standards, to be called and considered the same, should 
agree in toto. 

With respect however to this objection in general; the 
same answer must be returned to it as to the last; Is there 
or is there not such a thing as the natural mean standard of 
the natural year itself? a standard which shall always be one 
and the same, and liable neither to excess at one time nor 
to defect at another? And if there is, what is it? and in 
what respect does it differ from that of our Fasti itself? 

With regard to the standard de facto, or at a particular 
time; the enumeration and comparison of the largest col- 
lection of this kind both ancient and modern, (such as we 
ourselves to a certain extent have made and proposed,) proves 
nothing so certainly as £his fact; '"lThat the standards as- 
sumed in ancient times were invariably different from those 
of modern times, and invariably greater too: and that, even 
when every allowance has been made which the nature of 
the case seems to require for the inaccuracy of the ancient 
determinations of this kind compared with modern, there 
still remains an excess which can be resolvable into nothing 
but an actual diminution in the length of the natural year 
itself—between the oldest of the ancient determinations of 
this kind, and the latest of the modern. 

Astronomers indeed at present have not the means of in- 
stituting comparisons of this kind for more than 2000 years 
back; being destitute of data of an authentic description, 
supplied by actual observation and actual testimony, anterior 
to the time of Hipparchus. And as to deducing the length of 
the natural year at any distance of time back from theory; 
great as the perfection may be at which theory may be con- 
sidered to have arrived in our time, yet La Place, Delambre, 


i Diss. ii. chap. iii. sect. iii. vol. i. p. 75 sqq. 
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and the most profound and scientific astronomers of the 
present day, have been the first to express their distrust of 
conclusions obtained from theory alone, which go back even 
no further than 2000 years; much more of such as should 
go back 5 or 6000 years. 

M. Biot however, in the latest edition of his Physical 
Astronomy, has proposed such determinations of the length 
of the natural year, deduced from the theory of the Méca- 
nique céleste of La Place, for three different epochs, astro- 
nomically reckoned, B. C. 4250, B. C. 250, and B. C. 128 re- 
spectivelyj. According to these, at the first of these epochs, 
the actual length of the natural year was to be assumed at 

365 d-2426; or 

365 d. 5 h. 49 m. 20$s:64; or 

365 d. 5 h. 49 m. 205. 38 th. 24 fourths. 
At the second, at 

365 d-2424; or 

365 d. 5 h. 49m. 35-36; or 

365 d. 5 h. 49 m. 3s. 21 th. 36 fourths. 
At the third, at 

365 d-242392; or 

365 d. 5 h. 49 m. 2 $6688 ; or 

365 d. 5 h. 49 m. 2s. 40th. 7f. 40f. 48 sixths. 
And this last is proposed as the true standard of the natural 
year in the time of Hipparchus; which Hipparchus himself, 
at this very time, (from observation, though no doubt inac- 
curate observation,) estimated at 

365 d-246667k; or 

365d. 5h. 55m. 1280288; or * 

365 d. 5 h. 55 m. 12s. 1r th. 43 f. 40f. 48 sixths. 

The standard which M. Biot himself adopts is that of 

Delambre, 

365 d-242264; or 

365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 51 $6; 
a standard obtained as he tells us with the greatest care, from 
the discussion of more than 1200 observations; each made with 
all the cireumspection and precision of modern astronomy!. 
And yet this standard itself is beginning to be antiquated ; 
that which astronomers appear to have preferred, since the 

J 'Tome iv. 50. $ 29. note. l P. 48. $ 38: cf. 63. 8 43: 64. 


k Biot, iv. ch. iii. $ 26, 27. p.45, 46: — $ 43. 
see our list too, supra, loc. cit. 
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beginning of the present century, being the standard of 
Bessel, the late illustrious astronomer of Koenigsberg, which 
is comparatively much less than Delambre's ": 

365 d-24222013; or 

365 d. 5 h. 48m. 47 $81. 

It does not appear then that there can be such a thing as 
a mean and invariable standard of the natural year, which 
will always represent its actual length: or if there is such a 
standard in the abstract, it must be such an one as remain- 
ing the same in itself perpetually, amidst all the changes 
and fluctuations of the actual standard, will ultimately be 
found to exhibit an equal contrast to the extreme of defect 
at one time and to that of excess at another: for that the 
variations in the actual length of the year are either periodic, 
and liable to oscillate backwards and forwards in short pe- 
riods of time, or secular, which go on increasing and decreas- 
ing also, though in proportionably longer intervals of time, 
alternately, astronomers seem to be agreed?, And in our 
opinion this fixed and immutable standard, of nature's own 
determination, alike opposed to excess and to defect, in this 
instance as much as in that which we considered last, is pro- 
bably to be found in the standard of our Fasti. 

We ground its claims to this character however not merely 
upon such considerations as these in the abstract; but on 
others of a much more obvious and intelligible kind, and 
more level to the common sense of any of our readers. One 
of these may be stated as follows. 1f there was any neces- 
sity that the mean standards of nature, by which time of 
every kind, annual as well as the rest, began to be measured 
at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, should return to their 
original relations at the epoch of the Nativity, exactly 4000 
years afterwards; then the natural mean standard of annual 
time, the standard prescribed by this necessity, is that of our 
Fasti. With this standard, the restitution in question was 
capable of being effected, and at the necessary point of time ; 
but with no other but that. For the evidence of the fact of 
the restitution itself, we refer to our general tables; desiring 


c» Astronomical Tables and Formule of Mr. Baily, Appendix p. 270: Ponté- 
coulant, Précis d'Astronomie, tome i. p. 450, $ 161. 
2 Biot, iv. p. 48. $ 28. 
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our readers merely to compare A. M.1, B.C. 4004, and 
A. M.4001, B. C. 4, together. But substitute any other 
standard for that of the Fasti, exactly at the same point of 
time, A.M.1, B.C.4004; would the same restitution be possible, 
at the same time and in the same way, A. M. 4001, B. C. 4? 
We need not hesitate to answer that it would not. Ifthen 
there was any necessity for this restitution, best known to 
the Author of time itself; the standard which brought it 
about must have been the standard of his appointment ; that 
is the true mean standard of natural annual time itself. 

Another argument to the same effect may be stated and 
explained as follows : 

If the conjunction of annual civil time, in the form of Ju- 
lian or of Gregorian, with natural annual time from the first, 
entered into the conception and plan of the scheme of time 
from the first also; then the standard of mean natural an- 
nual time, required and prescribed by the necessity of the 
case, on this principle also must have been that of our Fasti. 
It is not necessary for us to prove over again, for the satis- 
faction of any of our readers who has accompanied us thus far, 
that the Julian types of our Fasti are the true form of an- 
nual civil time perpetually accompanying, perpetually equated 
to, and perpetually substituted for, natural annual. Neither 
is it necessary for us to prove afresh that, as we call these 
types either Julian or Gregorian indifferently, so in reality they 
answer all along to the idea of both; and that at the proper 
point of time the same type of the Fasti passes both into the 
proper Julian and into the proper Gregorian at once. 

It has often been shewn that the actual Gregorian standard 
of annual time in comparison of that of nature errs on the 
side of excess; though this excess itself has its limits. But 
the circumstance of distinction to which we wish to direct 
the attention of our readers is the fact, That of this error of 
excess, involved in the first principles of the actual Gregorian 
correction, the standard which supplies the corrective is that 
of our Fasti. 

Few writers on the subject of astronomy have omitted to 
say something also concerning the Calendar; and few have 
been led by the course of their subject to treat of the calen- 
dar, and of the Gregorian correction of the calendar in par- 
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ticular, who have not taken occasion also to shew that the. 
true standard of natural annual time, proposed by the au- 
thors of the Gregorian correction, the standard which would 
have met their views most completely, and have answered the 
end designed by the correction itself to the fullest extent and 
for the longest time, is that of our Fasti. The Gregorian 
standard is 

3654d-2425 ; or 

365d.5 h. 49 m. 12 s. : 
That which the necessity of the case required, and which the 
principle of the correction itself, had it been fully realized, 
would have prescribed, was 

365d-24225 

265d.5 h. 48 m. 50osec. 24 ths. ' 
In one word, the standard of our own Fasti. 

It is easy to give our readers an idea of the distinction 
between these two standards, of which we are speaking; and 
of the different adaptation of each to the same object and 
end; the constant equation of civil annual time to natural 
annual time, or vice versa. 

Let it be supposed then that, from the same necessity 
of which we have already made mention, civil annual time, 
having perpetually accompanied natural from the first, was 
bound to return to the same state, both in itself and in rela- 
tion to natural annual time, at the end of 4000 years, in 
which it set out at the beginning. "This necessity would be 
fully answered in the case of annual civil time both in itself 
and in relation to natural, if there were as many integral 
days and nights less in these 4000 civil years, perpetually 
equated to 4000 natural, as there are more in 4000 simple 
Julian years than in 4000 natural. 

Now, on the principles of the Gregorian correction and 
strictly in conformity to the Gregorian rule of the correc- 
tion, this would not be possible. In 4000 Gregorian years 
the Gregorian rule would require the suppression of only 30 
days, at the rate of three days in 400 years; but the neces- 
sity of the case would require 31. "The difference between 
4000 Julian years of our Fasti and 4000 simple Julian years 


. m Cf. Pontécoulant, Précis d'Astronomie, tome i. $ 161. p. 450-453. Also 
sir John Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, part iv. ch. xviii. $ 914, 9r5. 
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is just 31. The necessity therefore above alluded to, with the 
Gregorian standard of our Fasti, would be fully provided for ; 
but not with the proper Gregorian. "The former is conse- 
quently the true idea of such a standard; the idea proposed 
indeed from the first in the Gregorian correction, but only 
imperfectly realized by it. 








Mean Julian standard, 365 d-25 365 d:25 
Standard of the Fasti, 365 d-24 225 Gregorian standard, 365 d-2425 
Difference, o d-00775 o d-0075 
4000 years. 4000 
31 d:ooooo 30-0000 


In fact the annual difference between the mean natural 
standard of our Fasti and the mean Julian being 11 m. 9 sec. 
36 th., 11 m. 9 sec.6, or 0d.00775, if we multiply this last 
by 129, it becomes 0 d-99975 : which is only O d-00025, or 
21 s. 36 th. less than an entire day, or one integral cycle of 
24 hours of mean solar time. It follows that the difference 
between the mean natural standard of our Fasti and the 
mean Julian must accumulate to 24 hours of mean solar 
time, minus this small quantity of 21 sec. 36 th., in 129 mean 
natural years. 

'his period therefore of 129 natural years of the Fasti 
being assumed as the proper period of correction of the Ju- 
lian or Gregorian (that is, the purely civil) type of our Fasti, 
in constant connection with natural annual time ; so long as 
this small difference of O d-00025, or 21 sec. 36 ths. has not 
yet accumulated to an entire day, it is manifest that the 
civil annual time of such a scheme as ours might properly 
be permitted to go on in conjunction with natural annual, 
subject to one and the same rule of administration per- 
petually. 

Now this outstanding difference at the end of every period 
of 129 years would accumulate to an entire day, or one inte- 
gral period of 24 hours, only in 4000 periods of 129 years; 
that is, only in 516,000 natural years of our standard. 











Defect in one period of 129 years, o d-o0025 129 years. 
4000 4000. 
Defect in 516,000 years, 1 d-ooooo. 516,000 years. 


YOL,. H; D 
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The meaning of this too is that 516,000 Julian years of 
our Fasti, (and we may add natural years of our standard 
also,) would contain 3999 days less than 516,000 simple Ju- 
lian years. 


Mean Julian year .. 365d-25 
Standard of the Fasti, 365 d-24 225 





o d-oo 775 
516,000 years. 





3999.00000 
The same number of Gregorian years would contain 129 
days more ; for the annual difference between the Gregorian 
standard, and that of the Fasti, being 0 d-00025 ; in 4000 
years, as we have seen, this amounts to one day ; and there- 
fore in 129 x 4000 or 516,000 years it must amount to 129 
days. 

It is evident therefore from the above, that the period of 
correction required by such a Gregorian standard as that of 
our Fasti, in order to the equation of true civil to true annual 
time perpetually, would not be less than 516,000 mean natu- 
ral years: that one law, one rule, one system of administra- 
tion would serve for the constant adjustment of annual civil 
to annual natural time, in a scheme like this of our Fasti, for 
516,000 years : and that, even at the end of this great period, 
no new law, no fresh rule, no difference in the system of ad- 
ministration itself would be requisite; but only the suspen- 
sion of the old law, of the former rule, of the proper system 
of administration until then. For all that would be neces- 
sary, under such circumstances, to restore the equality of 
civil annual time to natural as perfectly as ever, and to en- 
able the former to begin and to proceed in conjunction with 
the latter in the same manner as at first, would be to con- 
tinue the same type of the Fasti for two periods instead of 
one; for the 4001st period, as well as the 4000th. 

When we have pointed out this property of the Gregorian 
standard of our system of time; we have pointed out every 
thing which can be necessary to demonstrate its sufficiency 
as the perpetual model and representative of true mean an- 
nual time. A system, which is calculated to go on subject 
to one and the same law of administration, without inter- 
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ruption, for 516,000 years, and then to correct itself, and to 
readjust itself, in order to begin and go on for another 
period of 516,000 years, merely by the suspension of its 
own proper rule of administration, and that too perpetually, 
must be perfect of its kind ; and must ultimately repose on 
a foundation which has been laid by nature itself. 

There is yet a third, and if possible a still more remarkable, 
property of the mean standard of the natural year, assumed 
in our Fasti. But as it derives this from its peculiar relation 
to mean sidereal time as well as to mean solar time, and 
sidereal time is a subject on which we have not yet entered ; 
we reserve the explanation of this property for a future op- 
portunity. "There is also a fourth argument of the right of 
this standard to be considered the true mean standard of 
natural annual time, derivable from the traditionary testi- 
mony discoverable to this particular standard ; a testimony 
which becomes only the clearer and more indubitable the 
nearer we can go back in our inquiries after it to the begin- 
ning of things itself; so as necessarily to lead to the infer- 
ence that this must have been the standard of mean natural 
annual time, made known to mankind by the Author of 
nature from the first. But neither could we enter on the 
full explanation of this argument at present; nor until 
many preliminary questions have been discussed, and the 
premises have thereby been furnished which lead to this con- 
clusion at last. 





CHAPTER II. 





Srcri0N l.— vii 7/4e first cycle of leap year in the Julian 
reckoning of the Fasti an imperfect one; that is, a cycle of 
three years. 


Ir may be objected to the arrangements and details of 
the system of annual Julan time, which we exhibit in our 
tables, that though we profess to incorporate a proper 
reckoning of annual Julian time with that of annual natu- 
ral time from the first, and though we profess to bring 
down the former in constant conjunction with the latter, 
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according to a rule of administration which is strictly and 
properly Julian ; yet we contradiet our professions at the 
very commencement of the process: we reckon the entire 
suecession of Julian time from a certain day at midnight 
B. C. 4004, and nevertheless we admit a leap year and a 
leap day only three years afterwards, instead of four; viz. in 
B. C. 4001. 

'his is the greatest objection at first sight which has yet 
been brought against us: and it must consequently be an- 
swered if possible the more carefully and more completely. 
For that the matter of fact is as the objection states it to be, 
cannot be denied. The first cycle of leap year which enters 
our tables i$ a cycle of three years, not of four: but whether 
on that account it is an imperfect cycle—this is the question 
which we have to consider. 


SszcrroN II.—0O» the history of the Julian cycle of leap year, 
and on the concurrence of circumstances, humanly speaking 
accidental, but in reality providential, by which it appears to 
have been determined. 


No one requires to be told that for the Julian reckoning 
of annual time a cycle of leap year is indispensable; and for 
an uniform reckoning of that kind an uniform cycle of leap 
year. "The least irregularity in this respect, a leap year 
more or a leap year less than the Julian rule requires and 
the Julian rule permits—and there is an end to the continu- 
ous reckoning of noctidiurnal or of annual time according to 
the Julian rule. "The reckoning of both might continue to 
go on, even under such circumstances ; but it would be no 
longer in conformity to the Julian rule of either. 

To this necessity for a regular and uniform rule of the 
cycle it makes no difference how far back we go to find the 
head of the reckoning, or how far forward to find its termi- 
nation. From the moment that it comes into existence, it 
must begin to be subject to this rule, and as long as it con- 
tinues in existence it must still keep to this rule; or it will 
not be the Julian reckoning of time in either case. And 
though we speak of the Julian reckoning of noctidiurnal and 
annual time, as that which is first and properly to be under- 
stood as the subject of such a rule perpetually, we include 
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the Gregorian under the same denomination as the Julian, 
from which it differs only per accidens; and we consider it 
to be subject to the same necessity of an uniform cycle of 
leap year also. j | 

The proper Julian reckoning has a proper cycle of this 
kind; and applied whether backwards or forwards that cycle 
is and must be invariable. Yet if we proceed to inquire into 
the time and the manner at which and in which this proper 
Julian rule came to be determined, and rendered thencefor- 
wards fixed and immutable, we can come to one conclusion 
only concerning it; viz. That humanly speaking it may be 
said to have been the effect of contingent and fortuitous 
causes; and yet that it was the result of so many and of 
such distinct and independent coincidences, of a combina- 
tion of circumstances, conspiring together to produce this 
one effect at last, so different from one another, and spread 
over so wide a surface of time, that we cannot fail to come 
to the conclusion also that it must have been providential. 
How long is the interval between the first conception of the 
idea of the Julian year in Egypt, and the time of Julius 
Caesar! and what connection can be discovered at first sight 
between the Sothiacal period of the ancient Egyptians, and 
the Roman correction of the Dictator Cesar? And yet, if 
we are not much mistaken, (as we hope to convince our 
readers by the simple statement of the order and process of 
things which issued out at last in the Julian correction and 
in the Julian rule of leap year,) if the Sothiacal correction 
of the primitive year had not taken place in Egypt in its 
proper order of time, the Julian correction in all probability 
would not have taken place at Rome. 

We have already had occasion to explain that the Romans 
had a regular calendar of a certain kind, from as far back as 
the date of the Foundation itself; and still more so from the 
time of Numa Pompilius: a calendar introduced and esta- 
blished by Numa, and inferior to none of those of antiquity ; 
a calendar as remarkable for the simplicity of its principles 
as for the ingenuity of its details, yet altogether different 
from that of Romulus, except in the nundinal cycle common 
to both: a calendar consequently adapted for perpetuity, 
and as competent to have answered its purpose in the time 
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of Csesar as in that of Numa: one too which embodied the 
principle of the J'ulian correction itself 667 years before its 
actual date. "This is understood, as soon as it is known that 
the elkoswrerpaergpis of Numa was virtually the same thing 
as three cycles of the octaéteris; and contained the same 
number of leap years and the same number of days and 
nights as 24 Julian years. 

'The first body of decemvirs made a change in this ca- 
lendar of Numa ; and the fact of this decemviral correction 
of his calendar is as certain as that of its original institution 
by him. But this change affected only its details: it inter- 
fered with none of its principles. Numa left February the 
last of the months ; that is, at the end of the year. "The de- 
cemvirs made it the second; and so transferred it to the 
beginning. We owe to their correction consequently the 
present arrangement of the months in the Julian calendar; 
for there is very little reason to suppose that, if Cesar had 
found February still the last of the months, he would pur- 
posely have made it the second. 

"There is no doubt however that by this correction of 
theirs, such as it was, the decemvirs were contravening the 
views and motives which had actuated Numa himself in fixing 
the details of his calendar. He had appointed February to 
be the last of the months, because he intended it also to be 
devoted to uses and purposes, that is, to rites and ceremonies, 
which in his judgment were so proper for no month in the 
year as thelast: uses and purposes which connected it with 
the services of religion in memory of the dead, and consti- 
tuted it the lustral, piacular, or parentalial month. By 
transposing the month itself to the beginning of the year, 
the decemvirs transferred these ceremonies too to the same 
time of the year; which was what Numa would not have 
done. But they also had a reason for doing this; which, 
whether sufficient in itself or not to justify what they did, is 
competent at least to aequit them from the charge of having 
done it without any reason at all. 

This reason briefly stated was the following: viz. That Fe- 
bruary in their own calendar, in its proper capacity of the 
lustral and parentalial month, might answer to Anthesterion 
in the Attic calendar, and in the same capacity in that. An- 
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thesterion was this lustral month in the calendar of Solon; 
as February was in that of Numa: and Anthesterion was 
the second month in the calendar of Solon; and therefore 
the decemvirs made February the second in their own. In 
so doing they were certainly deferring more tó the authority 
of Solon than to that of Numa: but it should be remem- 
bered that they had just before been sent to Greece, on an 
errand the object of which shewed a predisposition on the 
part of the Romans of this time in general to pay such a de- 
ference; viz. to collect the laws of Solon or of the other 
legislators of the Greeks, and by those means to improve 
even the laws and constitutions of Numa. "This decemviral 
correction then might be a departure from the principles of 
Numa, according to which he had adjusted the details of his 
calendar at first ; but it was the first step, and a very import- 
ant one, in preparing the way for the correction of Cesar; 
and, without it, February would never have been the second 
month in the Julian calendar, nor December the last. 

The most remarkable circumstance connected with this 
correction however is that in transposing February it trans- 
posed also the intercalary system of the calendar. Like 
every calendar which professes to be lunar as much as solar, 
the calendar of Numa at stated times required an intercalary 
month ; and it had been provided by him with such a month, 
and under a name very probably invented and imposed by 
himself; that of Merkedonius, or Merkedinus: and the 
stated place of the introduction of this intercalary month at 
the proper time, according to the principle which seems to 
have regulated the administration and details of almost all 
the lunsesolar calendars of antiquity in this respect, (in the 
first instance at least,) was the end of the year. 

In other instances of this kind however the intercalary 
month entered the calendar at the proper time as a distinct 
month; as the xiiith in the calendar reckoning of the months 
for the time beimg. But in the calendar of Numa it made a 
part of the xiith month. "The Merkedonius never entered his 
calendar except as a part of his February. His Merke- 
donius was grafted upon his February. 1t took up the Ter- 
minalia in his calendar; the 23 of February, the vii kalendas 
Martias: so that February 24 in the intercalary years of his 
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cycle was the 1st of his Merkedonius; and February itself in 
such years had only 23 days, the Merkedonius had 28 or 27; 
the five first of which were always the five last days of 
February. 

'This intercalary system, peculiar as it was, being confined 
to the end of the year, and affecting the details of none of 
the months but February, the last in the year, and even 
those only at stated times; it was well adapted to work 
without confusion, and without disturbing the symmetry and 
proportions of the calendar in other respects in general. 
But to transpose it to the beginning of the year was to intro- 
duce novelty, if not disorder, into the details of the calendar, 
at the very beginning of its reckoning. 'll'he month of March 
at least could not fail to be affected by the change in a 
manner in which it had never been affected before. "The 
decemvirs must have been aware of that; and yet they did 
not venture to alter the intercalary system of Numa ; though 
it might have been easy to transpose February, and yet to 
leave the Merkedonius attached to December instead of Fe- 
bruary, and at the end of the year, as much as before. 

We owe therefore to this decemviral correction the proper 
intercalary rule even of the Julian calendar. "They left Fe- 
bruary, as they had found it, the intercalary month: and 
Csesar having found it the intercalary month in his own time 
left it so still in his own correction. "The regular intercalary 
term, both in the Pompilian and in the Decemviral calendar, 
was the vi kalendas Martias: and Cesar retained it in the 
same capacity, only under the name of Bissex kalendas 
Martias, February 24 Roman repeated ; from which was de- 
rived the Latin name of the leap-year in the Julian calendar 
itself, Bissextils or Bissextile; i.e. such years as had this 
Bissex kalendas Martias. 

If then there is any propriety in this Julian rule of inter- 
calation, we owe it ultimately to the decemviral correction : 
though nothing of the kind could have been contemplated 
by it at the time. And there is a manifest propriety in this 
rule; especially in the constant reckoning of annual Julian 
along with natural annual time. For the latter is necessarily 
dated perpetually from the vernal equinox; and the vernal 
equinox has always fallen either in the Julian month of 
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April or in the Julian month of March: and, though it began 
with falling in April, yet in Cewsar's time it had long been 
falling in March ; and, by virtue of the Gregorian rule of the 
administration of the calendar, so long as that continues in 
force, it must for ever be confined to the month of March. 
Under such cireumstances, from what epoch could Julian 
time in conjunction with natural be reckoned perpetually 
with so much propriety as from the 1st of March? — Every 
one must see that the natural epoch of the cycle of leap-year 
in the Julian calendar is March 1: and therefore the natural 
seat of the intercalary day is either the Bissex of February, 
according to the rule of Csesar, or February 29 according to 
the modern rule: for this is a distinction which must be 
considered accidental and 1mmaterial. 

Now the decemviral correction was a regular calendar, 
quite as much so as that of Numa; and consequently it was 
as well adapted for perpetuity as his. It is certain however 
that in the course of time the Romans discarded this regular 
decemviral calendar, or rather the regular administration of 
this calendar; and suffered an irregular administration to be 
substituted in its stead. It is in our power to assign the 
time when they did this; and to divine the reason why they 
did it: and when the truth comes to be known upon this 
point, we doubt not it will appear a very remarkable pheno- 
menon, on what slight and insufficient grounds (as we should 
consider them) so grave a change, and one so important to 
all the details of public and private life, as this renunciation 
of the regular for the irregular administration of the ca- 
lendar, was determined upon. But let us not be astonished 
at any thing of this kind. Had this change never been 
made, (though for such reasons as these, we should never 
have had the Julian correction. If 163 years! experience of 
the practical inconvenience of the new system of administra- 
tion was scarcely sufficient to compel the Romans to apply 
some remedy to it at last; it is morally certain that having 
no such cogent motive, and being already provided with a 
calendar abundantly competent to answer its purpose, and 
consecrated by so long a prescription, they would never have 
thought of superseding it either by the Julian calendar or by 
any other. "The most important step then towards the ulti- 
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mate introduction of the Julian correction, next to the first, 
(the decemviral innovation on the calendar of Numa such as 
that was,) was this transition from the regular to the irregu- 
lar calendar, by whatsoever reasons produced. 

Tt is another remarkable circumstance that, though Cesar 
himself is said to have conceived the idea of correcting the 
calendar even before his election to the office of Pontifex 
Maximus ; and though he was elected to that office in B. C. 
63, immediately after his return from Bithynia, he never had 
an opportunity of effecting his purpose before the commence- 
ment of the civil wars in B. C. 49. And yet it is capable of 
proof that the object itself was steadily kept in view all the 
intermediate time ; and that the administration of the calen- 
dar meanwhile also, as far as was possible, was studiously so 
directed as to prepare the way for it. 'lhere is good reason 
too to believe that before his visit to Egypt, (which was one 
of the consequences of the civil war,) even Csesar himself had 
not formed the idea of the Julian correction properly so 
called. He had a correction in his mind, but one of a dif- 
ferent kind ; and, if we are not mistaken, one much more in 
conformity to what he had observed in Bithynia, (where he 
had spent some time at the court of Nicomedes, before he 
was elected Pontifex Maximus at Rome,) than to any thing 
else. If then he abandoned this idea at last for that of the 
Julian correction, it was in all probability because of what he 
had seen or of what he had learnt in Egypt. 

The date of the Julian correction was B. C. 46; that is, 
the year of confusion, the last year of the irregular calendar, 
during which the process of the correction was actually going 
on, was circeumseribed between Oct. 11 B.C. 47, and Dec. 30 
B. C. 46; and the first kalends of January in the first year 
of the Julian sra were attached to Dec. 30 B.C. 46. It 
follows that the first Julian year was a leap year; that is, 
even the Julian correction bore date in the last year of the 
cycle of leap year, not in the first. 

There can be no doubt that this must have been the effect 
of appointment; and yet it is so contrary to the reason of 
things, and to what might on every principle of probability 
have been expected a priori, that the fact itself in our opinion 
is one of the strongest grounds for concluding that the Ju- 
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lian reckoning was not supposed to be taking its rise for the 
first time, even when it did, as a new, a distinct, and an in- 
dependent reckoning of its kind—but as a continuation of 
something of the same kind older than itself. What was 
more natural than that a strictly new and independent reck- 
oning of this kind, (viz. Julian both in principle and in 
details,) should begin in the first year of its proper cycle of 
leap year? And what was the natural epoch of that cycle, in 
such a calendar as the Julian, but the kalends of March? 
How contrary to this natural expectation is the matter of 
fact; that it actually took its rise in the last year of its pro- 
per cycle! And yet how easy to have prevented that, had 
it not been done on purpose; by giving one day more to the 
year of confusion, and leaving every thing in the first Julian 
year, except the Bissex in February, just the same. 

The best explanation of this anomaly is the fact that 
Cesar passed eight or nine months in Egypt after the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, B. C. 48—47; and that in Egypt he would 
meet with a type of the Julian year, which the priests of that 
country could not fail to represent to him as known to and 
as possest by themselves from time immemorial; and as in- 
vested also from time immemorial with a religious or sacred 
character. 'lhere can be no question, (as we have already as- 
serted *, and as we hope in due time to demonstrate by means 
of the necessary proofs.) that the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the principle of the Julian year even from as early a 
date as B. C. 1848; and that in the time of Cesar there was 
more than one form and one type of such a year actually in 
existence among them. But that particular type of such a 
year, to which we allude as both actually in existence and 
actually in possession of this religious and sacred character 
at this time, was the Sothiacal; that which came into being, 
along with the Sothiacal period, in B. C. 1350. 

This calendar was strictly Julian. It had a proper cycle 
of leap year; and a double date of that cycle, July 22 in the 
leap years, July 21 in the common years, at first; July 21 in 
the former, July 20 in the latter, in the time of Csesar. The 
only peculiarity about it was that it was not in common use. 
It was not the calendar of the country. It was confined to 
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the temples and to the priests. "The popular calendar always 
had been and still was the primitive equable one; circulating 
round this and its fixed Julian terms, July 22 and 21, or 
21 and 20, perpetually; and by means of the interval, whe- 
ther in Julian or in equable time, between one coincidence 
of the first of the primitive Thoth with these fixed Julian 
terms, and the next to that under the same circumstances as 
before, determining the measure or magnitude of the Sothia- 
cal period itself. 

"This Sothiacal calendar then, the proper Julian calendar 
of Egypt, being thus the most ancient, the most sacred, and 
the most venerable, form of such a calendar any where known 
to exist in the time of Csesar; it is no wonder that he deter- 
mined to make it the standard of his own correction: and in 
particular to borrow from it the cycle of his leap year. In 
this way (but only in this) can we account satisfactorily for 
the phenomenon already adverted to; that the first year of 
the Julian correction was the last year of the Julian cycle of 
leap year. Csesar did not think proper to disturb the old 
intercalary rule of the Roman calendar, by transferring the 
seat of the intercalary day from February to July, (at this 
time still called Quinctilis;) but he did what he could to 
accommodate it to the Egyptian; and in particular he took 
the cycle of leap year, even for the use of his own calendar, 
directly from the Egyptian. In this calendar B.C. 46 was 
the 327th cycle, dated on July 21, from the first, supposed 
to be dated July 22 B. C. 1850: and the old iutercalary rule 
of the Roman calendar, accommodated to such a reckoning 
of the cycle as that, would require February B.C. 45 to be 
bissextile. 

The Julian cycle of leap year then was ultimately derived 
from the Sothiacal. "The first year of the former was the 
first of the latter. 'lhere was only an accidental difference 
between them ; that the actual seat of the intercalary day in 
the one was in July, and in the other was in February: and 
that the one might so far seem to anticipate seven months on 
the other. Considered in this point of view, it is no longer 
surprising that even the first Julian year should have been 
leap year. It could not be otherwise; and every thing now 
appears not merely consistent, but necessary. On this prin- 
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ciple however even the Julian correction of Csesar must be 
regarded as only a continuation of the Egyptian Sothiacal 
correction: and we are bound to conclude that, if the latter 
had not taken place in B. C. 1350, the former in all proba- 
bility would not have come into existence in B. C. 45. So 
early then in the history of time, and so far back, did the 
Divine Providence begin to lay the foundation of the Julian 
calendar; and to prepare the way for its actual introduction 
into use in the time of Julius Cesar. 


SecrioN III.— Difficully connected with the first leap year of 
the Fasti. Statement of the case. 


But whether it was accident or design which so ordered 
the course of things and the appointments of Csesar himself; 
the fact itself 1s indisputable, that the first actual cycle of 
leap year, in the actual Julian zera, bore date on the kalends 
of March U. C. 709; which answered at that time to Feb. 28 
B.C. 45. We may therefore assume that the cycle of leap 
year in the Julian reckoning having been thus determined 
by circumstances to March 1 B. C. 45, it must be reckoned 
at intervals of four Julian years asunder, whether backwards 
or forwards, from March 1 B. C. 45, perpetually. 

On this principle, if we go back from March 1 B. C. 45, 
year by year and cycle by cycle, we come at last to March 1 
B. C. 4001; which stands at the distance of 989 cycles of four 
years from March 1 B. C. 45. And from this fact the infer- 
ence is inevitable; viz. that if B. C. 45, ex kalendis Martiis, 
was the first year of one cycle of leap year according to the 
Julian rule, B. C. 4001, ev kalendis Martiis, according to the 
same rule, must have been the first of another. 

This brings us at once to the difficulty which we have to 
explain. 'The whole of the system of time, exhibited in our 
tables from first to last, is based upon one assumption; viz. 
that the absolute commencement of time in all its measures, 
as connected with the present constitution and state of things, 
was April 25, reckoned according to the Julian rule from 
midnight, B. C. 4004. AII the proofs by which that system is 
confirmed, whether the testimony of Scripture, or the rela- 
tions of time to itself and to every thing else from first to 
last, or the civil calendar in all ages and all countries, or the 
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matter of fact and the evidence of our senses at the present 
day, and even the irregularity which has once, but only once, 
been permitted in what is otherwise the most regular and 
invariable thing in nature, the course and succession of time 
itself; all these proofs, we say, lead to this one conclusion, 
that the absolute epoch of this wonderful concatenation of 
things, (the entire and simultaneous comprehension of which, 
in all its complexity, exceeds the capacity of any but the 
Infinite Mind,) the primum mobile, the kévrpov kwijceos, the 
punctum. saliens of this grand movement in antecedentia, ac- 
cording to one rule of progression, and that the Julian per- 
petually, so far as mankind and their proper system of crea- 
tion are concerned, finds its origination on April 25, the feria 
prima, and at the point of the mean vernal equinox, cyclically 
reckoned from midnight, B. C. 4004. 

It follows that the first cycle of leap year being dated 
from March 1 B. C. 4004, the second would be dated from 
March 1 B. C. 4000; and yet it has been demonstrated that 
strictly in conformity to the Julian rule it must and could 
be dated from no epoch but March 1 B. C. 4001. And these 
two facts being laid together, one, that the first actual be- 
ginning of the reckoning of time, in connection with the 
present system of things, even according to the Julian rule 
cannot be dated earlier than April 25 B. C. 4004—the other, 
that the second actual cycle of leap year, in connection with 
the same reckoning and according to the same rule, cannot 
be dated later than March 1 B. C. 4001; we are involved 
apparently in a great dilemma ; because these facts, as so 
stated and so compared together, appear to be almost recta 
fronte opposed to each other. 


SgcrioN IV.—On» (he explanations of the difficulty which 
might be proposed. 


To attempt to escape from this dilemma by giving up 
either of the facts in the opposition and conflict of which it 
seems to consist, however desirable it might appear, would 
not be possible. We could not give up the fact that B. C. 
4001 ex kalendis Martiis according to the Julian rule must 
have been the first year of a cycle of leap year, without 
giving up the fact that B. C. 45 ez kalendis Martiis was so 
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too. Are we then to give up the other; That the actual 
commencement of time, such as it exists at present, accord- 
ing to the Julian rule was April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004? 
What is to become in that case of the proofs by which this 
fact has been ascertained and confirmed ? Is the sufficiency 
of those proofs to establish their proper conclusion depend- 
ent on this alternative ; viz. whether the first cycle of leap 
year, according to the Julian reckoning of the system of time 
which thus came into being, expired in B. C. 4001 or in 
B.C. 4000? For if not, our confidence in the competency 
of those proofs will not be impaired even by the discovery 
that the first cycle of leap year, in the annual reckoning of 
the system according to the Julian rule itself, was a cycle of 
three years and not one of four; however contrary to the 
Julian rule of the cycle that may appear to be. We shall 
see that this is a discovery which does not affect the origin 
or continuation of the whole reckoning of the system itself, 
but merely the details of its first three years; and that pos- 
sibly there might be something peculiar in these first three 
years, which might make a cycle of three years as proper in 
this instance, as one of four in every similar instance since. 

A. superficial view of the difficulty would perhaps suggest 
as the easiest way of escaping from it, that possibly we might 
have been mistaken in our conclusion that B. C. 4004 was 
the true A. M. 1; and that the first actual beginning of 
time in connection with the present system of things was 
more probably B. C. 4005. And this being assumed, all 
difficulty and even appearance of difficulty, so far as the 
Julian reckoning of time and of the cycle of leap year ever 
after are concerned, would vanish at once; for B. C. 4005 
being supposed to be the first year of the first cycle of leap 
year, B. C. 4001 would be the first year of the second, as 
matter of course. 

A. superficial observation might suggest this explanation ; 
and the explanation itself would derive a colour of probabi- 
lity from the seemingly slight difference between the sup- 
posed date B. C. 4004. and the true date, on this principle, 
B. C. 4005 ; which is only a single year. And who, it might 
be demanded, in a matter of so much complexity and of 
so much nicety as this, could be so sure of the truth of his 
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conclusions as to be convinced that he could not have made 
a mistake even of a single year? 

A little more reflection however would satisfy us that, 
simple and obvious and specious as this mode of explaining 
the difficulty may appear to be, it would in reality only per- 
plex and embarrass the question with insuperable difficulties 
of another kind. It would throw everything into confusion. 
It would disturb all the relations of time. It would intro- 
duce irreconcilable contradiction between matter of fact 
and the testimony of revelation. On this principle, the ac- 
tual beginning of natural annual time, instead of being 
April 25 at midnight, must have been April 24 at 18 hours 
from midnight: the actual beginning of noctidiurnal time, 
instead of being April 25 the feria prima at midnight, must 
have been April 24 the feria sexta at midnight: the proper 
epoch of lunar time, instead of being April 29 at 18 hours 
from midnight, the feria 5*, must have been May 10 at 18 
hours from midnight, the feria 1^: and (the greatest ano- 
maly of all) the course and succession of hebdomadal time, 
instead of being reckoned from April 25 the feria prima at 
midnight, would have to be reckoned from April 24 the feria 
sexta at midnight. 

In short, the coincidences, which really distinguished the 
true epoch of time both in general and in detail, it is self- 
evident could never be found except in their own year; and . 
in a case of this kind it would be even less preposterous to 
go back a thousand years in search of them in any year but 
their own, than to go back one. 


SEcTION V.—On the true explanation of the difficulty. 1. There 
is no such anomaly in the natural cycle of leap year, as in 
the Julian. 

We must endeavour therefore to find some better and 
more satisfactory means of explaining the difficulty than this 
conjecture. 

And here, as the first step towards this discovery, we begin 
with reminding the reader that, 1f April 25 at midnight B.C. 
4004. was the first actual commencement of annual Julian 
time, it was so only because it was the first actual com- 
mencement of natural annual time. It must not be forgotten 
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that natural annual time from the first has never been refer- 
rible to Julian ; but on the contrary Julian from the first 
always to natural. 

"This distinction is of great importance to the present 
question. "The first thing necessary, on the supposition of 
— this perpetual reference of actual Julian time to natural, and 
not vice versa, would be to inquire, Whether there is such a 
thing in the constant reckoning of natural annual time as 
the cycle of leap year? The answer to this question has 
. been supplied in a former part of our work!. And this being 
decided in the affirmative; the next inquiry is, Whether this 
natural cycle of leap year, (this naturale quadriennium,) has 
ever exhibited the same phenomenon as that of the Julian 
cycle, into the reasons of which we are endeavouring to 
penetrate? Whether there was ever a natural cycle which 
consisted of three years, when it ought to have consisted of 
four? And whether this natural cycle has ever had any 
epoch but that of April 25 the feria prima, or at the earliest 
that of April 24 the feria septima, B. C. 4004? 

Now nothing is easier than to demonstrate by actual com- 
parison that, as mean natural annual time and mean or ac- 
tual Julian annual time thus set out together at first from 
the same epoch ; so they have proceeded together ever since, 
even as measured by cycles of four years alike perpetually : 
subject to this distinction only, that the first year of the first 
natural quadriennium of this kind having coincided with the 
second year of the first Julian one of the same kind, B. C. 
4004, it has coincided with it at stated times ever since; so 
that the epoch of this natural cycle in terms of the Julian 
has always been the second year of the Julian, and not the 
first. 

The comparison of two years will suffice for this demon- 
stration ; one the first year of mundane time whether natural 
or Julian, A. M. 1 B. C. 4004; the other the 4001st year of 
the same, A. M. 4001 B. C. 4: the latter just 4000 years, 
whether mean natural or mean or actual Julian, that is just 
1000 cycles of four years, distant from the former. Can any 
one doubt that the first day of the 4001st actual Julian year, 
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reckoned from the.mean vernal ingress aecording to the 
Julian rule, entered on March 23 at midnight B. C. 4, just 
as much as the first day of the first, similarly reckoned, on 
April 25 at midnight B.C. 4004? And can any one doubt 
in like manner that the first day of the 4001st mean natural 
year, similarly reckoned from the point of the mean vernal 
ingress, entered 11 m. 9 sec. 36 th. before midnight on March 
22, B.C. 4, just as much as the first day of the first year, under 
similar circumstances, 11 m. 9 sec. 36 th. before midnight 
on April 24 B. C. 4004? If not, then the same cycle of four 
years must have proceeded exactly in the same manner from 
the first to the 4001st actual Julian year, and from the first 
to the 4001st mean natural year; that is, from A. M. 1 B.C. 
4004 to A. M. 4001 B. C. 4, in either style alike. 

It follows that the natural cycle of leap-year never could 
have varied, nor ever have been subject to any but one law, 
and that law the proper law of the cycle itself, from A. M. 1 
to A. M. 4001. It follows too that the Julian cycle as con- 
stantly reducible to this and as constantly equated to this 
never could have varied any more than this; nor ever have 
been subject to more than one law any more than this. 
And these two conclusions must materiallDp conduce to 
strengthen the presumption, already formed upon other 
grounds, that the anomaly actually discoverable in the reck- 
oning of the first cycle of leap-year according to the Julian 
rule will turn out to be something accidental; if any thing 
can be considered accidental in a case in which, whatsoever 
is seen to hold good de facto, on that very account alone 
must be supposed to have been necessary, or by appoint- 
ment. 

Let us therefore proceed in the last place, trusting to the 
Divine blessing, to assign what we hope will appear to be 
the true explanation of the fact, and a satisfactory solution 
of all the difficulty connected with it; while it impresses us 
with still higher and worthier ideas of the inexhaustible 
resources of that wisdom and foresight, to which nothing is 
unknown, nothing is unexpected, nothing is unprovided for 
from all eternity. 
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SrcrroN VI.—ii. Te first cycle of leap-year a cycle of three 
years, and yet a perfect cycle of the leap-day. 


We observe then, with respect to the Julian cycle of leap- 
year, that, though we speak of it commonly as the cycle of 
the leap-year, it is in reality only the cycle of the /eap-day. 
And this distinction is of much importance, especially to the 
present question. For the cycle of leap-year according to 
the Julian rule is one of four years, because the cycle of the 
leap-day in the Julian year is one of four also. But to what 
is this due except to the fact that the epact of the mean 
Julian year is six hours of mean time? and because an annual 
epact of six hours must accumulate to a day and a night in 
four years; and as soon as the epact amounts to a day and a 
night it must be taken into the account of noctidiurnal time. 
If that is the case once in every four years, then it must 
be taken into the account of the constant succession of day 
and night once every four years. '"lhere must be a constant 
occasion therefore for a leap-day once in four years; and if 
so, for a perpetual cycle of the leap-year four years in 
length. 

But what if the mean standard of the Julian year were to 
be assumed at 365 days 8 hours of mean solar time, instead 
of 365 days 6 hours? would the cycle of the leap-day in that 
case be a cycle of four years or one of three? and what if 
it had or could have been assumed at 365 days 4 hours? 
would the cycle of the leap-day in that case have been a 
cycle of four years or one of six? And though it mày be 
said that in supposing such assumptions as these we are put- 
ting hypothetical and even absurd and impossible cases; they 
serve to illustrate and explain the truth of this proposition 
in general, that the cycle of the leap-day in the Julian reck- 
oning of noctidiurnal and of annual time in conjunction is 
simply the time in which the epact of six hours, over and 
above the cyclical period of 365 days and nights of uniform 
length, aceumulates to one day and one night, or to one more 
period of 24 hours of mean time complete. 

If however this is the case, and the cycle of the leap-day 
in the constant reckoning of noctidiurnal and of annual time 
in conjunction according to the Julian rule must necessarily 
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be considered complete, as soon as this epact of six hours 
has accumulated to a day and a night ; then if the first three 
years of mundane time from B. C. 4004 to B. C. 4001, reck- 
oned according to the Julian rule, did really accumulate an 
epact of 24 hours which had not yet been taken into the 
account of noctidiurnal time in conjunction with annual; a 
leap-day would be necessary in B. C. 4001, to take this in: 
and the first cycle of the leap-year according to the Julian 
rule itself, under such circumstances, would be a cycle of 
three years; and yet not an imperfect cycle, but a cycle 
which served the same purpose at the end of three years, as 
auy other of the same kind has since served at the end of 
four; and therefore as complete in three years as any other 
has since been in four. 

'The proof of the fact itself which we are thus supposing is 
not difficult. "The primitive rule of the noctidiurnal cycle 
is or ought to be a demonstrative proof that the reckoning 
of night and day, in connection with the present system of 
things, began at sunset, or, as it would be expressed accord- 
ing to the Julian rule, at 18 hours from midnight. But we 
have already pointed out the distinction between the proper 
epoch of this cycle in itself, and that of the same cycle as an 
element which enters perpetually into the annual also. As 
an element which entered from the first into the annual 
reckoning of time, and as mixed up with the annual cycle 
perpetually, the noctidiurnal cycle neither could have at first, 
nor has ever had since, any epoch but that of the annual 
itself. "The natural epoch of the cycle of natural annual time 
has always been the point of the mean natural vernal in- 
gress; and the point of this ingress in the first instance of 
all, for the proper meridian, having been determined to the 
point of midnight, it follows that the proper epoch of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, as mixed up with the annual from the 
first, was the point of midnight also. 

In this distinction we find the explanation of the difficulty 
which we are in search of. "The first noctidiurnal cycle in 
connection with the present system of things having begun 
at 18 hours after midnight April 24 B. C. 4004; and the 
first annual cycle in connection with this system also, reck- 
oned from the point of the first mean natural vernal ingress, 
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having begun at midnight April 25 ; it follows that six hours 
of mean time had already elapsed in the simple reckoning of 
noctidiurnal time, before the reckoning of annual in con- 
junction with noctidiurnal had yet begun: six hours which 
under such circumstances could not enter into the account 
of noctidiurnal time as making part of annual, but must be 
left out of that for the present, and must stand over for 
future admission when the nature of the case should allow 
of it. 

It follows that though these six hours, between April 24. 
at 18 hours and April 25 at midnight B.C. 4004, could not . 
strictly be set down to the account of the epact of annual 
time in terms of noctidiurnal, between the beginning of 
annual time in conjunction with noctidiurnal, April 25 at 
midnight B. C. 4004, and any time later than that; yet they 
must conspire with this epact to make up an integral cycle 
of 24 hours, one year earlier than would otherwise have been 
the case. It must be evident under the circumstances which 
we are supposing that, between April 24 at 18 hours from 
midnight, six hours before the first mean natural vernal in- 
gress April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, and the second mean 
natural vernal ingress April 25 at midnight B.C. 4003, there 
would be 365 integral cycles of 24 hours, each of which 
would already have entered into the reckoning of annual 
time in terms of noctidiurnal, or of noctidiurnal in terms of 
annual; and 12 hours, or half an entire cycle of the same kind 
more, which had not yet done so: and in like manner that 
between April 24 at 18 hours B. C. 4004, and the fourth 
mean natural vernal ingress April 25 at midnight B.C. 4001, 
there would be 1095 cycles of 24 hours, each of which had 
already entered into the account of noctidiurnal time in 
terms of annual; but instead of an epact of 18 hours, not 
yet admitted into that account, there would be an integral 
period of 24 hours; which being in a state to be admitted at 
this point of time must be admitted accordingly ; could not 
be denied admission a moment longer. It follows that the 
last annual cycle before B. C. 4001, B. C. 4002—4001, 1n 
terms of the noctidiurnal, must be a cycle of 366 days, not 
of 365; that is, it must be what in the Julian reckoning of 
annual time in terms of noctidiurnal would be considered 
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and called a leap-year, and not a common year. 1t is easy 
to see too under these circumstances that the proper epoch 
of this cycle of 366 days would be April 24 at midnight 
B. C. 4002, 24 hours of mean time exactly before the point 
of the mean natural vernal ingress cyclically reckoned from 
midnight, April 25 B. C. 4001: which is entirely in accord- 
ance with what we have already established of the proper 
epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle in conjunction with the natu- 
ral in such a system as the present, which combines them 
both according to the Julian rule perpetually. 

'The difficulty therefore, connected with the constant reck- 
oning of the Julian cycle of leap year, from the beginning 
of things down to B. C. 45, or vice versa from B. C. 45 back 
to the beginning of things, which has so long engaged our 
attention, would thus we trust have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained at last; and we might close our remarks on this 
subject with one more observation, which every rightly con- 
stituted mind would acknowledge to be justly due to the 
discovery so made; viz. That it brings to light a wonderful 
instance of prospective contrivance, on which no one could 
reflect as he ought to do without being filled with admiration 
of that wisdom and that foresight which blended together 
from the first in such perfect harmony the primitive and the 
Julian rule of the noctidiurnal cycle; and both anticipated 
and provided for a contingency (humanly speaking) so re- 
mote, and to every thing but Omniscience so inscrutable, as 


the proper Julian cycle of leap year, 4000 years before its 
time. 


SECTION VII.—Corollary from the above conclusions, that the 
true epoch of the Julian cycle of leap year is B. C. 4005 
after all. 


It must not however be supposed that six hours of mean 
time could enter into the Julian reckoning of annual time 
under any circumstances which did not enter into the natu- 
ral also; or would enter into the former at all, except simply 
and solely because they entered into the latter also. 

Now if the mean natural vernal ingress, B. C. 4004, ac- 
cording to the assumptions of our Fasti, for the proper meri- 


m Dissertation vi. ch. iv. sect. iv. vol. i. 472. 
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dian took place April 24, 23 h. 48 m. 50 sec. 24 thds. from 
midnight; then, the same assumptions being supposed to 
have held good the year before, it must be inferred from this 
fact that the mean natural vernal ingress, for the same me- 
ridian, B. C. 4005, must have taken place April 24 at 18 
hours from midnight. And might we be permitted to assume 
that the first year of the present system of things de facto 
was B. C. 4005, and not B.C. 4004, it would follow from the 
fact which has just been pointed out that noctidiurnal time 
according to the primitive rule, as bearing date at 18 hours 
from midnight, (that is, noctidiurnal time per se,) and. nocti- 
diurnal time as entering perpetually into annual, and there- 
fore as bearing date perpetually from the mean natural ver- 
nal ingress, would both have begun and have proceeded 
together from the common epoch of April 24 at 18 hours 
from midnight, B. C. 4005. 

In this case, and as noctidiurnal time was referrible to 
such a.common epoch in both capacities, (both as something 
distinct and independent in itself, and as something which 
went to the constitution of annual time perpetually also,) 
no one could hesitate to draw the conclusion that, between 
the point of sunset (18 hours from midnight) B. C. 4005, and 
the point of midnight B. C. 4004, an epact of 5 h. 48 m. 50s. 
24 thds., or what might be considered equivalent to six hours 
of mean time exactly, must have already been accumulated, 
which could not enter as yet into the account of noctidiurnal 
time, though it must have made part of that of annual. 

We have already more than once declared it to be our 
opinion that though the Mosaic creation may be, or rather 
must be, the beginning of time in all its measures relatively 
to ourselves, it is not so in reference to time itself: and, in- 
dependently of other arguments which might be alleged in 
support of this opinion, the fact which we have just pointed 
out must do much to confirm it. For if an epact of six 
hours, or what may be assumed as six hours, had already 
been accumulated in natural annual time before the point of 
the mean natural vernal ingress, April 25 at midnight, B. C. 
4004; this is demonstrative proof that the decursus of mean 
annual time, from the mean vernal ingress B. C. 4005 to the 
mean vernal ingress B. C. 4004, could not have been inter- 
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rupted. And yet it must still be certain, on the faith of the 
Mosaic account, and on the strength of the many concurrent 
proofs to that effect which we have adduced, that the proper 
epoch of the Mosaic creation itself was the point of midnight 
and the mean natural vernal ingress coincident with it, B. C. 
4004; and consequently that B. C. 4005, dated from the 
point of the mean vernal ingress, whatsoever that might be, 
must be anterior to the Mosaic creation at least; must make 
no part of the reckoning of time from the date of the Mosaic 
creation; and if it enters into the reckoning of time at all, 
it must be into that part of the reckoning which is strictly 
antemundane in contradistinction to mundane; and is both 
prior to the Mosaic creation, and excluded also from the reck- 
oning of time from the date of that creation. 

It behoves us to speak with caution on such subjects as 
these; and we cannot speak of them with any degree of re- 
serve and circumspection, without feeling that we are in 
danger of treading on forbidden ground, and perhaps of in- 
.truding presumptuously into mysteries which are purposely 
concealed at present from human knowledge. Supposing 
however the actual connection of the present system of 
things with an older one of the same or of a similar kind, 
which came to an end before the present began; we might 
conjecture that possibly this antemundane constitution and 
system of things immediately prior to the existing one came 
to an end in B. C. 4005: and that the moment appointed 
by the Deity for its dissolution was that when the earth in 
its annual revolution around the sun was arrived at the point 
of the mean vernal equinox in this very year, April 24, at 
18 hours from midnight. 'lhe sun would be setting at that 
moment, (the season of the year being the vernal equinox,) 
yet would still be visible; and it may be discovered by cal- 
culation that the moon would have come to the full April 26, 
the same year, soon after midnight; and therefore must have 
been already risen and already above the horizon, in the op- 
posite quarter of the heavens, and, already in possession of 
almost the fulness of its light, April 24 at 18 hours. Yet it 
would follow that this was the moment, and these were the 
cireumstanees, at which and under which it pleased the Di- 
vine wisdom to extinguish the light of both at once; yet 
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without any interruption either intended or produced thereby 
in the continuity of the measures of time, to which either of 
them had always been instrumental. 

'he state of transition then from the last regular system 
of things to the next to it in the order of time, the inter- 
mediate state between the last antemundane world and the 
Mosaic creation, would thus bear date from the point of the 
mean vernal equinox B. C. 4005, and in the first year of the 
. Julian cycle of leap year; and the interval betweeu the mean 
vernal equinox in this year and the mean vernal equinox in 
the next (the point of midnight according to the Julian rule 
and in the second year of the Julian cycle of leap year) 
would be the proper duration of this antemundane state of 
things, devoted to the being and duration of no-world pro- 
perly so called; the year of confusion in the most intense 
meaning and signification of the term; the year of Tonuvu 
and Bonv; during which there was neither order nor form 
nor light nor life among the sublunary works of God; but 
nature lay engulphed in her own womb, and chaos and dark- 
ness, destruction and death, were permitted to rule uncon- 
trolled: yet without any interruption of the measures of 
time, either the revolution of the earth about its own axis, 
or the revolution of the moon about the earth, or the revo- 
lution of both round the sun; only that all were continued 
and all produced their effect 1n darkness. 

Such is the picture which our imaginations might draw 
for themselves of this ante-mundane scene. Whether it has 
any foundation is known only to God, and to such of his 
rational creatures as might be spectators of the event. May 
our own speculations on this subject be innocent at least in 
his sight! May we never desire to know any thing which is 
not discoverable by means of the light which he himself has 
vouchsafed us! And may we never conjecture any thing 
which is not consistent with his own proceedings! 

This state of the case however is the best adapted of all to 
explain the difficulty connected with the first cycle of leap 
year; by making it clear that the true epoch of this cycle in 
general after all is B. C. 4005. We ourselves have taken 
this possible state of the case so far for granted as to begin 
the actual succession of the Julian cycle of leap year, in our 
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general tables, as if from B.C. 4005 ; though, in order to shew 
that this is not actually but only virtually its epoch in connec- 
tion with the present system of things, we have cut off this 
year from all which follow it, by a line drawn underneath it. 





CHAPTER III. 


viii. The meridian of our tables arbitrarily assumed. 





SzcrroN I.— On the absolute epoch of time. 


Ir may be objected to our system of time that so import- 
ant a condition as the meridian of our tables is arbitrary and 
positive; that we assume it to be the meridian of the ancient 
Jerusalem ; and yet that we have offered no proof of the as- 
sumption. "This too is a serious objection; and it requires 
to be carefully answered. 

We must begin with defining the absolute epoch of time. 
'The absolute epoch of time, the epoch of time which is, of 
time of the primum mobile, as it is sometimes denominated, is 
that point of antecedent duration before which the course and 
succession of things which we call time was not yet in exist- 
ence ; af which it came into existence; and since which it has 
never ceased to be in existence. And we have already de- 
clared it to be our opinion that whatsoever this epoch may 
have been in itself, yet, relatively to ourselves and to our 
proper system of things, it is that of the Mosaic creation. 

It is not enough however that time which is should some 
time or other have begun to be, and ever since have con- 
tinued in being ; it is necessary also that it should have 
begun at first according to some law, and have continued 
ever after conformably to that law: so that if this law at 
present and de facto is the Julian, it must be regarded as 
the Julian also de facto or virtually from the first. "This 
being the case; the absolute epoch of being to time which 
is at present, and always has been, in connection with the 
present world, must be the absolute beginning of time, so 
continuing and so connected with the existing state of things, 
in conformity to the Julian law. 
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SgcrION II.— 77e necessity of some primary meridian to which 
the absolute epoch of time must first be referrible. 


And hence the necessity of a primary meridian. It is not 
possible that time could have begun in any of its measures, 
much less in all, subject to a certain law, and that law the 
Julian, and could have continued to go on ever after in all 
and each of those measures in conformity to that law, except 
as referrible to some one meridian ; which meridian, under 
such circumstances, must be the primary meridian. 

'This distinction may be rendered more intelligible by the 
following explanation. "The diurnal rotation carries every 
point on the surface of the earth perpetually round the com- 
mon centre of gravity of them all; and every point in the 
surface being supposed to lie in the plane of some circle 
parallel to the equator, the circumference of each of which 
contains 360 degrees alike, the equator is assumed as the 
just measure of such a circle with respect to the space de- 
scribed by a given point of the circumference by virtue of 
the diurnal rotation of the earth. "l'he diurnal rotation itself 
is invariable; and equal parts of the equator are carried by it 
over the meridian in equal times : and it is found from obser- 
vation and experience that 24 hours of time and 360 degrees 
of angular motion correspond to each other perpetually : and 
that is at the rate of 1 hour of time to 15 degrees of angular 
motion, of 4 minutes of time to 1 degree of angular motion, 
of 4 seconds of time to 1 minute of angular motion, and so 
on, to any extentP. & 

Could we imagine the existence of a time when the earth 
was absolutely at rest on its centre of gravity, and every part 
on its surface was as yet in the same state of quiescence, and 
then an impulse of circumrotation under such circumstances 
to have been communicated to it all at once; there could be 
no doubt that this impulse would have been felt and obeyed by 
every part of its surface at once also; and that each would 
have begun to revolve round the common centre of gravity 
of all, in obedience to and in the direction of the impulse, at 
onee. And were such a movement to be considered the 


p Cf. Biot, Traité Elémentaire d' Astronomie Physique, tomeii. $ 331. 404, 
405: 417. $ 15. note. 
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proper beginning of time, as measured or measurable by the 
revolution of the earth about its own centre perpetually, 
it is evident that the beginning of time in this sense would 
be coinstantaneous at all parts of the surface; and that 
there could be no absolute epoch of time under such cir- 
cumstanees to one part more than to another. "There could 
be no such thing then under such circumstances as a pri- 
mary meridian. Every meridian must be primary alike in 
this case; or at least no one more than another. But the 
case is different, when both the origination of time in the 
first instance and its continuance ever after are referred to a 
positive law ; and that law such as the Julian. 

Let it be assuméd for instance, that it was the positive 
law of the period of 24 hours, as the proper measure of the 
noctidiurnal cycle perpetually after this origination, that it 
should be reckoned not from any point of the diurnal revo- 
lution indifferently, but from that of midnight. We demand 
whether this could be possible for more than one meridian ; 
if midnight at a given meridian would be one hour before 
midnight at any other which was 15? west of that, and one 
hour after midnight for any other which was 15? east of it? 

Let it be assumed in like manner, that the positive law of 
lunar time from its first origination was such as to require it 
to be cyclically reckoned perpetually from the new moon or 
conjunction, as always coincident with 18 hours from mid. 
night. We ask whether that too would be possible for more 
than one meridian, if 18 hours from midnight for one meri- 
dian would be 17 hours from midnight for another, and 19 
hours from midnight for a third? and so on. 

Let it be supposed in like manner, that the natural law of 
annual time from the first being such as required it to be 
reckoned from the point of the mean vernal equinox, the 
positive law combined with this natural one from the first 
also was such as required the point of the mean vernal equi- 
nox itself to be reckoned from the point of midnight perpe- 
tually. Could that be possible for more than one meridian ? 
i e. the one meridian with which it might actually be the 
case at the time that the point of the mean vernal equinox 
was coinciding with the point of midnight. 

We see then that for all the measures of time, if they 
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were all to be reckoned from the first and ever after accord- 
ing to a positive law like the Julian, there would be a neces- 
sity for a primary meridian: and that this meridian must be 
that of which this fact of the origination of each of these 
measures, in subordination to the rule and the law pre- 
scribed, would hold good in the first instance of all The 
distinction thus pointed out makes all the difference be- 
tween what would be very possible, and what would other- 
wise be absolutely impossible. A primary meridian, referred 
to a coinstantaneous origination of time every where, there 
could be no where. A primary meridian, referred even to a 
simultaneous origin of time every where, yet to one sub- 
jected also from the first to a positive law or qualification of 
the reckoning of time itself so originated, there might be, or 
rather there must be, some where: for we cannot imagine a 
positive rule of the succession and reckoning of time, even 
from the first, which would not be applicable some where, 
though it could not be so at the same moment every where. 

'The question therefore is reduced at last to this; 'To what 
meridian on the surface of the earth would the Julian rule 
of each of the measures of time, the noctidiurnal, the lunar, 
the annual, (and we may add the hebdomadal, as only a mo- 
dification of the noctidiurnal from the first;) be first and pro- 
perly applicable, B. C. 4004? for if there was actually such 
a meridian, £haí must be the primary meridian. 


SEcTIoN III.— The primary meridian that of the ancient 
Jerusalem. 


The circumference of the equator being divided into 360 
equal parts or spaces called degrees, each of them equivalent 
to four minutes of time; the astronomers and geographers 
of old made 180 meridians, two degrees of space and eight 
minutes of time asunder respectively. Modern astronomers 
and geographers are content to make only 24; 15 degrees of 
space and one hour of time asunder respectively ; which they 
lay down on the globe and discriminate by means of horary 
circles, passing through the poles of the earth and through 
these points of the equator. 

There are in reality as many distinct meridians as there 
are distinct points of space in the entire circumference of the 
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equator; nor can any two points of the surface of the earth 
in strictness have the same meridian, which are not situated 
in the plane of the same great circle passing through the 
poles of the earth. "The number of meridians established by 
nature itself appears to be 4000; each of them 21 sec. 36 th. 
in time, and 5' 24" in angular motion, asundera. But there 
is no necessity to enter on these distinctions here. We have 
assumed in our tables that the primary meridian, such as 
we have described, is the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem ; 
and we submit to our readers the following arguments of 
the truth of this assumption. — 

i. The conditions which we have enumerated as necessary 
to determine and constitute the primary meridian are so 
many and so distinct, that they could not meet together and 
coincide in any one meridian in the first instance, except by 
appointment. 'lhe primary meridian, to unite them all, must 
have been positive; and if it was to be positive, then the pro- 
bability is that it would be the meridian of Jerusalem. No 
locality on the surface of the earth could be considered more 
likely a priori to furnish the primary meridian than Jerusalem. 

ii. It is clear from the account which has been given of 
the two miracles, in the time of Joshua and in that of Heze- 
kiah respectively, that the final end of both was to give some 
one numerical revolution of the earth about its own axis an 
integral period of 24 hours of mean time, over and above the 
stated measure of one such revolution ; but not to disturb 
or derange the stated and regular succession of the period of 
24 hours itself. 'lThe meridian then, to which that addition 
was critically adapted, must have been the primary meridian; 
the meridian from which and for which this succession itself 
was first and. properly reckoned : and this meridian was that - 
of Jerusalem. We have seen that, for the meridian of Jeru- 
salem, the addition of the first 12 hours was made exactly 
at 6 4. M. of mean time; and that of the second exactly at 
6 r. «.: consequently that, for this meridian, the effect of 
both was just the same as if an addition of 24 hours of mean 
time had been made all at once, in the constant succession 
and constant reckoning of that period, from its proper epoch, 
whether 6 ». «. according to the primitive rule, or midnight 

.4 See the Introduction to the Tables, part iii. ch. i. sect. xi. 
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according to the Julian. It was impossible that this could 
have been the case for the meridian of any other place on 
the surface of the earth, which was not absolutely the same 
with that of Jerusalem. We infer then from this distinc- 
tion, (and we think justly,) that the primary meridian must 
be that of Jerusalem, and of all such places as have the same 
meridian as Jerusalem. 

iii. The epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, in the sense of the 
diurnal rotation, measured whether in mean solar time or in 
mean sidereal time perpetually ; the epoch of the mean an- 
nual cycle in the sense of that of mean equinoctial time ; and 
the epoch of the mean motion of the sun in longitude; each 
in conjunction with the present system of things, and each 
traced down from the beginning to the present day; are 
found to have been all first and properly adjusted to the 
meridian of Jerusalem. We discover this fact from the com- 
parison of each of these things for the meridian of our tables 
with the same thing for any other meridian at present, as 
that of Greenwich or that of Paris; and we hope to lay the 
proofs of the fact some time or other before our readers. 'The 
faet however being established, it follows that the primary 
meridian, for the present constitution and system of things, 
in reality must be that of Jerusalem. 


SECTION IV.—0On», the probable reasons why the meridian of 
Jerusalem was appointed to be the primary meridian. 


As Scripture itself has not defined any primary meridian, 
nor designated even that of Jerusalem itself in such a capa- 
City; we cannot be sure that it is proper to inquire into the 
reasons which may have occasioned that designation, though 
the fact of the designation itself may be forced upon our con- 
vietion by arguments of its own: still less can we make our- 
selves confident that, when we have conjectured the reasons 
of the designation, those reasons must necessarily be the 
truth. All that we shall venture to do therefore with refe- 
rence to this question shall be simply to point out what 
there is, and what there always has been, and what there is 
reason to suppose there will still be, to distinguish Jerusalem 
above every other locality on the face of the earth ; and that 
too, as directly collected from the testimony of Scripture, or 
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by just inference deducible from it; and then to leave our 
readers to draw their own conclusions from the premises thus 
laid before them. 

First then; As Judza is called the Holy Land, so Jeru- 
ralem is called the Holy City. As Jud:za was selected to be 
the local habitation of the people of God, so was Jerusalem 
to be the site of the temple. As Judaea was the chosen and 
appointed abode of the church in general, so was Jerusalem 
that of the Head of the church, that is, of God himself, in 
particular. 

Secondly; It is capable of being proved from Scripture 
that as Paradise, or the Garden of Eden, was part of a greater 
locality called Eden, so was Jerusalem a part of Paradise. 
The locality of Jerusalem was comprehended in that of Para- 
dise. "This is not the place to enter upon the production of 
such proof: but we do not hesitate to assert the fact, because 
we have satisfied ourselves of its truth. 

Thirdly; It is also to be collected from Holy Writ that 
the paradisiacal scheme of things, which the wisdom and 
goodness of our common Creator intended at first for his 
rational and his irrational creation, will still be carried into 
full effect before all things come to an end ; and that, when 
this is the case, Jerusalem will not lose the distinction and 
the preeminence, heretofore awarded to it exclusively, of being 
the city of God, and the site of his temple or of his visible 
presence on earth, and the metropolis of his church and his 
people; but will retain it, and with signal additions too, to 
render it still more illustrious, and still more in character. 
with such a designation: of the nature of which we can form 
only a very general idea at present, but which time and the 
event will both particularize and explain. And on this point 
too, it would not be practicable to enter on the necessary 
proofs at present: but those who are desirous of inquiring 
further into this question may find something relating to it, 
though far from every thing which might be said about it, 
in the latter half of the first volume of our own Exposition 
of the Parables; and in other parts of that work. 

We shall conclude with a few observations of a general kind. 

i. À primary meridian being established, all other meri- 
dians in comparison of this must be reducible under the head 
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of secondary ; all being referred alike to one and the same 
rule of the reckoning of mean time, and that the proper 
Julian one. "The meaning of this distinction is that, if it 
was 12 o'clock at night April 25 B. C. 4004, at the an- 
cient Jerusalem, when Julian time reckoned from midnight 
first began, it could not be 12 at night at the same moment 
for any meridian either east or west of that ; though it would 
be so some time or other, for every meridian west of that, in 
the compass of the same 24 hours of mean time, next ensuing, 
reckoned from 12 at night for the meridian of Jerusalem. 

i. As there can be only one primary meridian in this 
sense, and all others in comparison of that one are properly 
to be regarded as secondary, it follows that the difference 
between this meridian and all other meridians, measured and 
reckoned along the equator, is properly to be measured and 
reckoned in one direction ; viz. westward.  'The difference of 
meridians is called by astronomers and geographers the dif- 
ference of longitudes; longitudes themselves being reckoned 
along the equator, from some point which is assumed to be 
O or zero. And longitudes, according to the rule whieh has 
usually been allowed to prevail, are reckoned either east or 
west of this point, indifferently. It has always however been 
recommended by the most intelligent and reflecting persons, 
and it has been strongly urged of late years by men of 
science themselves, that all longitudes should be reckoned 
westward of the zero point of the reckoning, (whatsoever 
that may be,) which serves as the first meridian, from O to 
360^; just as right ascensions are reckoned easfwards from O0 
to 360? also. It is needless to add that this is the rule 
which nature itself established, when she constituted a pri- 
mary meridian, and made all other meridians secondary in 
comparison of that. 

ii. The meridian of Jerusalem being assumed as the true 
zero or 0, that of Greenwich, reckoned according to the above 
rule, is 2 h. 20 m. 47 sec. west of that of Jerusalem ; and the 
meridian of Paris is 2h. 11 m. 25 sec. It follows that when 
it is 12 at night at Jerusalem it is 21h. 39 m. 13sec. after mid- 
night on the day before, reckoned aecording to the Julian 
rule from midnight, at Greenwich, and 21 h. 48 m. 35 sec. at 
Paris. It follows too that, if mean time began to be reckoned 
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on April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, for the meridian of Jeru- 
salem, it would begin to be reckoned from midnight April 25 
2 h. 20 m. 47 sec. later at Greenwich than at Jerusalem, and 
2 h. 11 m. 25 sec. later at Paris: yet from midnight or Oh. 
O m. 0. sec. April 25 in thelocal time of Greenwich or of Paris, 
as much as in that of Jerusalem itself. And this distinction 
would hold good of every meridian, different from that of 
Jerusalem and west of it; in this first instance of all; viz. that 
mean time, measured by the period of 24 hours perpetually, 
but reckoned according to the proper Julian rule from mid- 
night, would begin to be reckoned from 12 at night, April 25 
B. C. 4004, in the local time of each of these meridians in suc- 
cession all round the globe; but the local time of a given 
meridian, and the absolute reckoning of mean time, mea- 
sured by this period of 24 hours itself perpetually, would be 
the same only in the case of the primary meridian. 

iv. and lastly: Though every civilized nation on the face 
of the earth would naturally desire to vindicate to its own 
capital or to its own observatory, the privilege of defining 
the primary meridian; it is clear that no one nation would 
have any more right to do so than another: and it is still 
more clear that mutual jealousies, rivalries or antipathies, 
would effectually prevent the acquiescence of all mankind, 
or of the principal and most influential part of mankind, 
in the assumption of a privilege by any one capital or by 
any one observatory, which could not be conceded to 
that one without compromising the independence or ad- 
mitting the inferiority of all the rest. But all nations, all 
Christian nations and communities at least, might agree to 
delegate this privilege to Jerusalem. No national pride, no 
mere punctilio, would need to be offended by a concession 
like that; which after all would amount only to the simple 
admission of a matter of fact, which would still be the same, 
whether it was recognised and admitted by general consent 
or not; viz. that the primary meridian both did pass through 
Jerusalem from the first, and does so pass still. It has been 
so ever since this present system of things began to be; and 
it must be so as long as it continues in being. And what 
city so worthy to fix and define the primary meridian, in the 
estimation of all Christian communities at least, as Jerusa- 
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lem? the birthplace of their common Christianity ; the city 
of their Saviour ; the city of the prophets and of the apostles ; 
the still surviving monument of Eden and Paradise; the 
cradle of the church in its militant state, the metropolis of 
the church in its triumphant state; *the city which had 
foundations," laid in the Divine mind from all eternity; the 
city planned and designed in the fulness of time by the Archi- 
tect of nature himself: in one word, * the city whose builder 
and maker is God." 
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CHAPTER IV. 


x. On the argument from tradition, or the general belief of 
mankind, upon the particular question of the season of the 
year at which the world was created and time began. 





SgcrioN L—Particular differences of opinion among learned 
men, on this point; and the degree of authority due to each. 


Tur concurrence of the measures of time in one year 
B. C. 4004, and in one month of that year, the month of 
April, and in one week of that month, from April 25th at 
midnight to May 2nd at midnight, having been established 
by such a variety of proofs, no conclusion would seem to be 
less doubtful than /Ais; That the true season of creation in 
the naturalyear was the spring; and that the true epoch of 
mundane time, or of time in connection with the present 
system of things, was the point of the mean vernal equinox 
itself. 

Opinions have always been divided upon this question ; 
and it must be admitted that, were it to be decided by opinion 
and by authority only, no judgment could be pronounced on 
either side, which might not be met by and confronted with 
an opposite one, apparently entitled to equal deference and 
respect. 'lhe conclusions, opinions, and even conjectures, of 
learned and sensible men ought to be allowed their proper 
degree of weight. Stil opinions merely can never be de- 
cisive on questions of fact. Opinions themselves must ulti- 
mately be reduced to this issue, whether they are agreeable 
to testimony and to matter of fact? 1f they can stand be- 
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fore such a touchstone as that, it is well. But even in that 
case, they add nothing to the proof of the fact: they merely 
illustrate its antecedent probabilhty. But if they cannot 
maintain their ground, when confronted with matters of fact 
and with the proper evidences of their truth, no one, we 
should suppose, will seriously think them entitled to the 
least degree of deference or respect. 

The example of Scaliger may serve as an instance of the 
manner in which particular opinions on this subject have 
been taken up or abandoned by learned men; and of the 
kind of reasons by which their judgment concerning it has 
been influenced. Scaliger was once of opinion that the world 
was created in the spring: he afterwards renounced this opin- 
ion and embraced the contrary one, that it was created in 
the autumn; and that mundane time was to be reckoned 
from the autumn of the natural year. ** Sed ante Exodum 
initium anni putabatur ab autumno ... igitur ubi initium 
anni ab ultima antiquitate fuit, inde et rerum quoque initium 
repetendum : quod quidem a nobis factum, damnata priori 
sententia, quie initium rerum statuebat a verer." t would 
be an act of injustice to the memory of this eminent man, 
to say that this change of opinion was destitute of justifica- 
tion in the truth of the matter of fact which is here alleged. 
The beginning of the civil year at the Exodus was certainly 
falimg in the autumn. The inference drawn by Scaliger 
from this fact was founded upon an assumption, obviously 
not authorized by the mere matter of fact itself; viz. That 
it must always and even from the first have fallen in the 
autumn. 

But though the truth of this particular question, regarded 
as one of fact, can be decided only by one species of proof, 
viz. that by which all questions of fact in general are to be 
determined ; still we are willing to consider and to treat it 
as one which might admit of being decided, within certain 
limits of the truth, on various grounds of belief: among 
which opinion and authority should be allowed their proper 
weight and force. Opinions and authority however on such 
a question, to come with the greatest degree of weight and 
force, must not be those of individuals however eminent for 
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their learning or judgment in other respects, and particularly 
in modern times, but those of nations and communities, who 
only ean be considered entitled to speak in the name of 
mankind; especially of those nations whose history goes fur- 
thest back, and whose traditions and testimony reflect for 
the longest time the image of primitive belief in its purest 
form. 


SEcrIoN II.— Distinction necessary to be drawn between the 
traditions of the antediluvian world and those of the post- 
diluvian. 


Preliminary however to such an inquiry it is necessary to 
draw an important distinction. Had we to do at present 
with the antediluvian race of mankind, we should have to do 
with antediluvian tradition only ; and antediluvian tradition 
could lóok back to no epoch but that of creation, and of the 
absolute beginning of things. "The event of the deluge and 
of the universal destruction of the old world would make a 
great difference in that respect. The postdiluvian world 
could not fail to regard the deluge as the end of the first 
state of things, dated from the creation; and the beginning 
of that second state, with which they themselves were pro- 
perly connected, to be the year after the flood. It is clear 
that genuine postdiluvian tradition must stop short at the 
flood. The remembrance indeed of the former state of things 
could not be obliterated even by that catastrophe; and we 
might expect to find various allusions to it, floating down 
the stream of postdiluvian testimony itself: but the truer 
and more authentic the traditions of the second race of man- 
kind, and the more closely connected with their origin, their 
antiquity, their chronology, simply and faithfully represent- 
ed, the more necessarily must all such traditions be circum- 
scribed by the deluge, and even by the dispersion. 

And when we consider this natural and almost inevitable 
tendency of such an event as the deluge to substitute a new 
epoch, not only of human existence, but also of time itself; 
it cannot fail to appear a providential dispensation that 
there should have been very little difference between the 
new epoch of the reckoning of mundane time and the old 
one itself: the proper epoch of either and under all circum- 
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stances being assumed to have been the season of spring in 
general. 'lhe old world was created at the mean vernal 
equinox, April 25 ; it was destroyed, May 5, 23 days after 
the mean vernal equinox : and Noah descended from the ark 
on May 16, the next year, only eleven days later than the 
date of the destruction the year before; and consequently 
only 34 days later than that of the mean vernal equinox 
the same year. 


SEcrroN III.—i. On the Egyptian tradition. | The primitive 
sphere. 


Let us begin the review of primitive tradition, which we 
are proposing to institute, on this one point of the origin of 
time, and of the true season of the year at which the creation 
took place, with that of the Egyptians: among whom the 
greatest amount of information, respecting the beginning of 
the present system of things, not derived from revelation, 
but handed down by a perpetual tradition, and authenticated 
by a common belief, appears to have been deposited ; and for 
a long time too, as much entitled to praise and admiration 
for the simplicity with which it was retailed, as for the fide- 
lity with which it was preserved. 

There is some risk however lest, while referring to these 
topies at present, we should anticipate what will require to 
be more fully and circeumstantially explained hereafter; or, if 
we content ourselves with general statements, that we shall 
not render ourselves intelligible to our readers, nor appear to 
make good our positions as we proceed. We will endeavour 
therefore to select some one argument, which may be sum- 
marily stated, and yet will be competent, in our opinion, to 
ascertain the particular belief of the Egyptians from the 
earliest times, on this one question of the true origin of na- 
tural annual time. 

Now such an argument as this appears to us to be furnished 
by the history of the sphere. We are able to trace this 
history from the first of the modifications of the sphere 
down to the last, when it received the stamp and impres- 
sion which it has retained to the present day: and we are 
also in a condition to prove that these modifications origi- 
nated in Egypt: that the sphere of antiquity, the only mo- 
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difieation of the sphere known to the postdiluvian world, 
and that which has descended to our own day, is purely 
Egyptian in its origin. 

The ancients remark that there is neither beginning nor 
ending, properly so called, in a sphere. "There is no one 
point on the surface of a sphere which has more right to be 
considered the first than any other. If this is the case, a 
primum mobile, an epoch, a zero point, in such a thing as the 
revolution or reckoning of a sphere, must be determined 
either arbitrary or by the matter of fact. "The order of 
this revolution and of this reckoning in the celestial sphere 
at present, as every one knows, is from Aries onwards. No 
one however can say why it is so at present, except because 
it has always been so: and no one can say why it has 
always been so, who does not go back to the origin of the 
reckoning, or to the first division of the sphere itself: and no 
one can do that without going back to Egypt, and to the 
original rule of the sphere in Egypt. 

Now testimony is unanimous that the sphere of the Egypt- 
ians was always reckoned from Aries. Nor do we know this 
merely from the accounts of the Egyptian sphere which have 
been transmitted to us through the Greeks; though the 
Greeks had a particular reason to make them more attentive 
to the peculiarity of the Egyptian rule in this respect; viz. 
because it was opposed to their own prejudices, which in- 
clned them to reckon the sphere from Cancer rather than 
from Aries. "The sphere of the Egyptians then, the first and 
oldest delineation of the sphere, was graduated from Aries: 
and, when we speak of Aries, we mean of course the point of 
the vernal equinox. We ask therefore, on what principle was 
this done?  Arbitrarily, and without a reason? or for some 
sufficient reason ? . And what reason so sufficient and so 
competent as the matter of fact, handed down by an au- 
thentic tradition, that time itself, as measured perpetually 
by the course of the sun and of the rest of the heavenly 
luminaries, began at the vernal equinox? We do not how- 
ever rest the fact of this reason on its own probability. We 
have proofs to produce which will leave no doubt concerning 
it. And yet even its own probability must do much to re- 
commend it to acceptation, especially in explanation of a 
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matter of fact like that of the assumption of the first. point 
of the sphere; which must have been determined either 
without any reason at all, or for some sufficient reason like 
this. 

We observe further on this subject in general that no- 
thing supplies so clear a proof as this history of the sphere, 
that down to a certain time the Egyptians were still in pos- 
session of a chronology of the world, which in truth and cer- 
tainty was not inferior to that of the Bible itself; a ehrono- 
logy as authentic with respect to the epoch of the old world 
and before the flood, as to that of the new world and after 
the flood. We observe also that, when the first division of 
the sphere was thus made in Egypt, a distinction was intro- 
duced ; the knowledge of which is of the utmost importance 
both to the right understanding of the principles and details 
of the sphere itself, and to a correct idea of the state and 
degree of the science of astronomy among the Egyptians at 
the time. Modern astronomers however, even the most 
scientific, and even those who have written the history of 
ancient astronomy, have hitherto been ignorant of this dis- 
tinction; which it was very necessary they should have 
known, in order to do justice to their subject. 

This distinction was that of a double sphere; one attached 
to a fixed and invariable epoch, the other attached to a 
moveable and variable one; yet the former the standard of 
reference for the latter perpetually. "We can give no better 
or more characteristic denomination to the sphere of the 
former description than that of the sphere of Mazzaroth; an 
Hebrew word, the meaning of which we hope to explain else- 
where. lt was the abstract idea of the sphere, as referred to 
nothing but the ecliptie, or to the annual pathway of the 
sun in the heavens and among the stars, and to its compo- 
nent parts which are called sigus. The other sphere was 
the tropical, in the ordinary sense of the term; the details 
of which are necessarily to be referred to the seasons and to 
the cardinal points of the ecliptic. It was well known to 
the ancient Egyptians that these points were liable to recede 
on the ecliptie itself: and, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
the mean annual rate of that recession, which astronomers 
call the precession of the cardinal points, was known to them 
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also. "This tropical sphere then was so combined with the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, that the cardinal points in the former 
were both determined and laid down at first, and reckoned ever 
after, in terms of the latter. "This will be understood as soon 
as it is known that the firs? degree in the tropical sphere was 
laid down originally in the fifteenth degree of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth; and yet in the true intersection of the mean 
vernal equinox with the sphere of Mazzaroth also: and that, 
while the Julian epoch of the tropical sphere, so laid down 
and graduated in terms of the other perpetually, was con- 
stantly the same with the Julian date of the mean vernal 
equinox; the Julian date of the sphere of Mazzaroth was a 
fixed and invariable term, March 24; which was assigned as 
its epoch in the first instance, and retained in that capacity 
ever after, because March 24, when these distinctions were 
made, mutatis mutandis answered to April 25 at the begin- 
ning of things. 

The primitive Egyptian tradition on this point of the true 
origin of mundane time, and its entire conformity to the 
matter of fact and to the testimony of Holy Writ, are further 
attested by the first and oldest scheme of the lunar man- 
sions; which was conceived and delineated along with these 
two spheres, the tropical sphere and the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, and was attached to the same epoch in general. It is 
illustrated too by the importance attached to this epoch of 
March 24, now for the first time associated with the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, or to some corresponding term in the month 
of March; the evidence of which from this time forward is 
discoverable among other nations of antiquity, as well as 
among the Egyptians. "The concurrence of these nations 
too in fixing on a term like this, for a similar purpose, is not 
easily to be explained, except by the deference universally 
paid to the example of Egypt, confirmed and enforced by the 
common persuasion every where too, that the true origin of 
time itself was to be sought for and found at the same season 
of the year. 

It cannot indeed be denied that lower down in Egyptian 
history we meet with a different tradition, relating to the 
natale mundi. Butitis much lower down. ]t is many cen- 
turies later than the first delineation of the sphere on the 
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principle which has just been pointed out. "The authorities 
also for the fact of this different tradition are themselves 
eminently modern; Solinus, and Porphyry, and Vettius Va- 
lens. Yet we are not disposed to call their testimony into 
question. Opinions were liable to change on such a subject 
as this, among any of the nations of antiquity. We are con- 
cerned only with their oldest and most authentic forms. No 
novelty of later date can set aside a well attested contrary 
persuasion of a more ancient date ; nor supersede its claims to 
be considered the most genuine, as well as the earliest, expres- 
sion of the popular tradition and the popular belief on such 
and such a point. 

As to this different tradition of later times, it 1s sufficient 
to state it, to see to what it must have been due, and in what 
manner it is ultimately to be explained. According to this 
tradition then, the world was represented to have come into 
being on one of these three days, or on all these three days, 
July 20-22; that is, on some one, or on all, of the stated 
days of the heliacal rising of Sirius in Egypt. "This opinion 
therefore was connected with the Sothiacal period; with the 
influence of Sothis, Sirius, or the dog-star, associated with 
that period ; and with the worship of Osiris and Isis. It could 
not be older than these three things, as all connected together, 
in Egypt: and we hope to demonstrate hereafter that none 
of these is older than B. C. 1350. 


SEscTION IV.—du. On the Chaldaic tradition. 


It seems to be agreed that the astrological system of anti- 
quity was invented and brought to perfection in Chaldea. If 
the Egyptians had a system of this kind, which might be 
called their own, (and there is reason to believe that there 
was also an Egyptian system of astrology either older or 
later than this of the Chaldeans,) it differed more or less 
from the Chaldaic: and whatsoever it was, the Egyptians 
themselves appear to have renounced it at last, in order to 
adopt that of the Chaldeans in its stead. It is a singular 
fact that, superior as the Egyptians were to the Chaldeans in 
the true science of astronomy, yet in this particular science 
of astrology they seem to have voluntarily acknowledged 
themselves their inferiors, and to have voluntarily submitted 
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to be taught by them: so much so, that from the time when 
the false and spurious astronomy of the Chaldeans, under 
this specious recommendation of astrology, first gained a 
footing in Egypt, we may date the decay of their genuine 
astronomy itself. 

Now in the astrological writers of antiquity, and in refer- 
ences to the same subject by others, not professedly astro- 
logical, yet treating of the same things, we meet with fre- 
quent allusions to a genitura mundi; the credibihty of which 
after a time seems to have been every where taken for grant- 
ed. And though this is often proposed as of Egyptian origin, 
no one can doubt it was a purely Chaldaic invention. Ac- 
cording to this, the natale mundi coincided with that state of 
the heavens, when the moon and the sun, and each of the five 
planets, (all that the Chaldees were acquainted with,) was situ- 
ated in its proper domicilium, or house; so that the same line 
of conjunction would have passed through the centres of each 
of them: the moon in the xvth degree of Cancer, the sun in 
the xvth degree of Leo, Mercury in the xvth degree of Virgo, 
Venus in the xvth degree of Libra, Mars in the xvth degree 
of Scorpio, Jupiter in the xvth degree of Sagittarius, and 
Saturn in the xvth degree of Capricorn. And from this po- 
sition of each at the beginning of things the authors of this 
representation professed to derive the right of each to its 
respective house; and the rule by virtue of which it became 
entitled to the lordship not only of the house or sign which 
it was occupying at the time, but also of another which it 
was not occupying at the time. For it is well known that, 
in this astrological system of antiquity, each of the planets, 
properly so called, (each of the above, except the moon and 
the sun,) were owners and regents of two houses or two 
signs. 

The mere statement of this supposed position of each of 
the planets in the 15th degree of its proper sign is sufficient 
to connect this genitura mundi with the sphere of Mazza- 
roth; and therefore to prove that it could not be older than 
the first division of the sphere in Egypt. We hope to shew 
in due time that such was actually the case. In fact, when 
the Julian date of this genitura comes to be ascertained, (for 
it has à, Julian date,) it turns out to be neither more nor less 
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than that of the Babylonian correction of the primitive ca- 
lendar, of the epoch of August 8 B.C. 1106; a date intended 
from the first, in the Babylonian cosmogony, of the supposed 
beginning of things. 

But that the Chaldeans had among them a more genuine 
and authentic tradition relating to the origin of things, older 
than this, and one which did not yet differ from the Egyptian, 
may be inferred from the fact that the sphere of the Chal- 
deans did not differ from that of the Egyptians. The 
Chaldean sphere was derived from the Egyptian; and it 
differed so little in its principles and details from the 
Egyptian that, whereas the Egyptian sphere in the first 
instance of all allowed Scorpio the space of two signs, and 
passed to the Chaldees with Scorpio in possession of two 
signs; this. peculiarity was retained in the Chaldaic sphere 
even when it was no longer retained in the Egyptian. "The 
Egyptian sphere in the course of time took away one of 
these signs from Scorpio and allotted it to Libra; the 
Chaldaic sphere always consisted of xi signs only, but one of 
these was a sign of 60 degrees, belonging to Scorpio. It is 
in our power to explain the reason why the Egyptians at 
first made such a division of the sphere as this; and that 
consistently with the principles which guided them at the 
time they could not do otherwise than allow Scorpio in parti- 
cular the space of two signs. In this state however the 
sphere passed to the Chaldeans; and having once received 
and adopted it, with Scorpio in possession of two signs, the 
Chaldees could make no change in it in that respect after- 
wards: for astrology like popery is committed to its own 
infallibility, and can never retract what it has begun with 
defining and laying down. 

Again, as soon as the Greeks came to be more intimately 
acquainted with the Chaldaie traditions than they had ever 
been before, that is, as soon as Alexander the Great had 
opened them the way to Babylon in B.C. 331; we find a 
Chaldaie tradition handed down through the medium of the 
Greeks, that they had observations and records among them 
which went back 1908 years from this occupation of Babylon 
by Alexander. Whether such records actually existed among 
them at this time is another question; that Callisthenes was 
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made to believe they did, and that he represented to Ari- 
stotle merely what he himself had learnt at Babylon, there 
seems no good reason to doubt. "We hope to shew hereafter 
that the inference from the fact of this tradition is just the 
same, whether these observations actually existed or not ; but 
that, as referred to its proper epoch in the time of Callisthenes, 
even this tradition did not carry the series of observations in 
question beyond the date of the Dispersion: from which it 
will follow that the Chaldeans had still preserved an au- 
thentie chronology from the time of the Dispersion to that of 
Alexander, and one entirely in unison with the testimony of 
Seripture itself. 

Again, the zera of Nabonassar is the beginning of history 
at Babylon. All before that is fable, or truth mixed up with 
fable. But Nabonassar himself is an historical character; 
and so are his successors. Now the tradition connected with 
the rise of this zera at Babylon deposes that Nabonassar pur- 
posely obliterated all records and monuments of time, prior 
to his own accession ; in order that a new and original reck- 
oning might bear date from the beginning of his reign. We 
may have occasion to inquire more narrowly into the authen- 
tiecity of this tradition, if we ever come to treat of the Baby- 
lonian calendar. "The fact itself is certain; that the sera, 
known by the name of the zra of Nabonassar at Babylon, 
bears date from the beginning of the reign of this king 
there ; and that there is no Babylonian zera so well known to 
history as that. 

The peculiar cireumstance which is most deserving of 
remark with respect to the origin of this sra is, that just at 
the beginning of this zra, and consequently just at the time 
of the accession of Nabonassar also, the primitive equable 
calendar was returning to the same relations to the natural 
and to the Julian reckoning of annual time as at the epoch of 
the Dispersion. "This may be seen at once from our general 
tables. At the epoch of the Dispersion, one hundred years 
after the deluge, B. C. 2247, /Era cyclica 1759, the primitive 
Thoth was falling on February 23: at that of the sera of 
Nabonassar, ZEra cyclica 3259, B. C. 747, it was falling on 
February 25; that is, within two days only of February 23. 
The Chaldees attached too much importance to restitu- 
tions (&zokaraoráces) of every kind, especially those of time, 
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not to be easily induced to make this coincidence the 
epoch of an sra; and the beginning of a cycle of the 
same kind again: and it is far from improbable, under such 
circumstances, that, if the act which tradition ascribes to 
Nabonassar, preliminary to the institution of the sra, did 
really usher it in, it was not a rash or capricious exer- 
eise of power, which emanated from his own will merely, 
but a grave and deliberate measure, concerted and carried 
into effect with the advice and concurrence of his astrological 
sages and councillors. How exaet however must have been 
that chronology, which could go back, even at that distance 
of time, to within two days of the calendar epoch of the Dis- 
persion! And how entirely consistent with Scriptural testi- 
mony and with antecedent probability, that at Babylon in 
particular, and in the observatory of Belus, the beginning of 
mundane time, or of chronology properly so called, should be 
the epoch of the Dispersion ! 

With regard indeed to the Chaldean cosmogony in general, 
we have still the means of judging of it to a certain extent : 
and we find that, though largely adulterated with fabulous 
matter, it contained a considerable share of truth; which 
could have been derived from no source but revelation, or an 
authentic primitive tradition. "Thus the doctrine of this cos- 
mogony was That the elementary, primordial,or antemundane 
state of things was water and darkness. What was that but the 
Seriptural representation of the period immediately prior to 
the Mosaie ereation, darkness and the deep? In this cosmo- 
gony, this aqueous origin of things was personified under 
the figure of a female, whom it called Omorca or Omarca: 
a term interpreted to mean Thaladth or Thalassa, the Greek 
word for sea. It taught further, that the first step towards 
the actual production of the existing state of things out of 
these elements of water and darkness was the division of this 
Omarea into two halves: one of which became the dry land, 
the other the sea: a division which it attributed to the act of 
a distinct and independent principle a6 evíra, to which it 
gave the name of Bel or Belus, the same in the Chaldaic as Bal 
or Baal in the Hebrew, and each denoting Lord or Master ; 
and in the theology of the Chaldees of after-times generally 
understood to be applied to and intended of the sun. What 
was this too but the operation of the third day of the hexaé- 
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meron, in the division of the terraqueous globe into its two 
principal component parts, the continent and the sea? 

"There are other points of resemblance between the Chaldaie 
eosmogony and the Scriptural account of the origin of things, 
which we cannot stop to specify at present. We will conclude 
with one more observation. 

The astrological system of antiquity was distinguished by a 
particular doctrine ; viz. that of a cycle of things, in which de- 
struction and reproduction necessarily followed and succeed- 
ed to each other; water being the instrumental means of 
this destruction at one time and fire at another. lt is easy to 
see that the first idea of this doctrine must have been derived 
from the catastrophe of the deluge; which was am historical 
fact, well remembered by all the postdiluvian world, and for a 
long time after the event. It is possible too that the Serip- 
tural doctrine of a future destruction of the world a second 
time, by fire and not by water, might have been communicated 
to the postdiluvian race of men; which would account for 
this association of fire with water in the same cycle of de- 
struction and reproduction; and as the predestined means 
of the same kind of catastrophe, in the next instance of its 
occurrence. 

But whatsoever may have been the real foundation of this 
doctrine, the form which it assumed in the hands of the 
astrologers was eminently characteristic of their science; 
more especially with regard to the producing causes of the 
destructive agency in each instance, and to the time and the 
circumstances at which and under which it was to be de- 
veloped and brought into action; viz. That an union of the 
planets in the house of the moon, that is in Cancer, brought 
about by their respective motions, would be followed by an 
universal conflagration ; and a similar union in the house of 
Saturn, that is in Capricorn, similarly produced, would be 
succeeded by an universal deluge. 

There can be no doubt that this doctrine is Chaldaic in 
its origin. In fact, we are able to trace it directly to 
Chaldea. Now the deluge of Noah, as we have observed, 
was an historical fact, of which no nation of antiquity pre- 
served the recollection longer or more distinctly than the 
Chaldees; as their fabulous chronology itself from Alorus 
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to Xisuthrus proves. If they did not ultimately derive the 
very idea of this cycle of destruction, first by water and then 
by fire, from the deluge of Seripture; they connected it at 
least, from the first, with the deluge of Scripture: and they 
sought to give credit and authority to the doctrine itself by 
assigning even to the deluge of Noah a date, which turns out 
on explanation to be that of the winter solstice, the very 
middle of the house of Saturn, i. e. of this formidable sign of 
Capricorn ; when according to their own principles the ele- 
ment of water must be in the ascendant; and when, and 
when only, such a catastrophe, as the destruction of the world 
by a flood under any circumstances, was to be expected. 


SEgcTIo0N V.— iii. On the Bactrian and Persian tradition. 


It has long been the belief of the Parsees, (who represent 
in modern times the ancient professors of the Magian phi- 
losophy of Bactria and Persia,) that the point of the vernal 
equinox was the epoch of mundane time; that the motions 
of the sun and of the rest of the heavenly bodies were all to 
be dated from the first entrance of the former into the first 
degree of Aries. "The religion of Mahomet, however opposed 
to that of Zoroaster in other respects, was in harmony with 
it on this point ?; and the beginning of time at the vernal 
equinox is an article of faith with the Mahommedans of 
Persia as much as with the Parsees. 

This general persuasion of the Persians concerning the 
origin of time was the moving cause of the Gelalzean correc- 
tion of the calendar in Persia, in A. D. 1079. It prompted 
the intended correction of Yezdejerd, in A. D. 632, at the end 
of the first great periód of the Gjemschid calendar. It led 
to the restoration of the old rule of the Persian Nauruz, in 
the reign of the third of the Sassanide, 600 years after it 
had fallen into abeyance; and it was the ultimate cause even 
of the first or original correction of Gjemschid itself; the 
object of which was simply to fix the head of the calendar to 
the season of spring, and nominally to the vernal equinox 


9 'Thus Albumasar, an Arabian as- 
tronomer A. D. 805-885, (of whom, 
see Bailly, Histoire de l'Astronomie 
Moderne, tome i, Eclaircissemens, Liv. 
v. $ viii. p. 583, 584,) taught that the 
world was created or began when the 


seven planets were in conjunction in 
the first degree of Aries, and would 
come to an end when they should be 
in conjunction again in the last degree 
of Pisces. Cf. D'Herbelot in Abou- 
Maaschar, 
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itself; because that was known or believed to be the proper 
beginning of time. 

We have seen reason however to conclude that even the 
Gjemschid correction of the primitive calendar in Persia was 
not the first instance of a correction so produced and so 
intended, in the same part of the ancient world; and that, 
though this Persian correction in many respects must be 
considered the work of Gjemschid, yet it borrowed a great 
deal also from an earlier correction in the neighbouring 
country of Bactria. "The ancients speak of a double Zoroas- 
ter, one much older, the other much younger, than Gjem- 
schid; but each of them a native of Bactria: and in our 
opinion this distinction is well founded ; only we consider it 
probable that the name of Zoroaster properly belongs to 
the older, and was purposely assumed by the younger. Be 
this as it may ; it is to the first Bactrian reformer and legis- 
lator that we must trace the Persian cosmogony, and what- 
soever there is to distinguish the theological system of Gjem- 
schid, over and above the administration of his calendar. And 
we think the date of this Bactrian correction was B.C. 947. 

The Persian cosmogony is embodied in the Persian doc- 
trine of Ghahanbárhás ; that is, of cycles, vicissitudes, or 
turns of times. This doctrine recognised an hexaémeron, 
and so far agreed with Scripture; but an hexaémeron or 
period of six days, each of them supposed to be equivalent 
to a certain number of days, and to be spread altogether over 
the extent of one primitive year of 365 days exactly. 

The first of these days was devoted to the production of 
the heavens, and it was 45 days in length; and when the 
Julian dates of these different periods come to be defined, it 
turns out that the date of this first of all coincides with 
June 24, the date of the summer solstice in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth; the most likely time of all to have been chosen 
by the first author of this peculiar system, (in which fire was 
personified and made the object of worship and adoration,) 
for the production of the element of fire, and of its visible 
representatives, the heavenly luminaries. 

The second day was dedicated to the production of the 
waters; another object of reverence to the followers of Zo- 
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roaster: and this day was of the length of 60 ordinary days. 
It is found to coincide in its origin with the date of the 
Babylonian cosmogony, and in particular of the production 
of the element of water, August 8; which in our opinion is 
a proof that this Baetrian cosmogony was influenced by a 
knowledge of the Babylonian; and that might be the case 
159 years after the latter had come into existence. 

If we trace the rest of the days of this Bactrian or Per- 
sian hexaémeron round the primitive calendar, we find them 
all distinguished by some peculiarity or other, which serves 
to fix and define them ; and to appropriate them to one sea- 
son of the year more than another. It is agreed that the 
last only was devoted to the production of man; and though 
it lasted 75 days, it began on the first Epagomene. "The date 
of this last act of the process then must have been April 10; 
only nine days after the mean vernal equinox for the time 
being, which at this time was falling on April 1, but in this pe- 
culiar system was probably assumed on April 10 itself. 'Thus 
we see that according to this Bactrian cosmogony of Zoroas- 
ter, though the process of creation began at the summer sol- 
stice, it was consummated only at the vernal equinox; and 
that human existence in particular was dated by it from the 
vernal equinox. 

It is obvious from this account that, in the opinion of this 
Baectrian reformer, no one season of the natural year was to 
be considered the proper epoch of the creation more than 
another; but each of these seasons im its turn. Yet why did 
he limit these divisions of the natural year, devoted to this 
purpose in general, to the number of six? and why did he 
call each of these a day, though consisting in reality of many 
days, if he had not heard of the actual production of things 
in six days? And though as the founder of the worship of 
fire he naturally placed the first development of this prin- 
ciple in its most active and glorious as well as most sensible 
forms, those of the sun and of the host of heaven, at the 
summer solstice, when the natural element of fire is on the 
eulminating point of its ascendency; yet he still dated the 
creation of man at the vernal equinox: he did not venture to 
assign any period of his hexaémeron, peculiar as it was, to 
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this particular purpose of the production of mankind in con- 
nection with his own system, but that which really belonged 
to it *. 


* There cannot be much question that the ancient tradition and belief 
of the Persians connected not only the origin of time, but the origin of 
things, with the sign of the Bull. In the Bull, the seminal principles of 
universal nature were supposed by them to have been originally deposited. 
Mithras himself was typified by the Bull. 'The signs of the Zodiac in 
their sphere were discriminated by the letters of the alphabet; and the 
first of all, the letter A, was assigned not to Aries but to the Bull^. 

It may well be supposed that the first author of the Magian theology 
and cosmogony was the author of the distinction of principles also, (i. e. 
of dualism,) so characteristic of that theology; and that Hormuzd and 
Ahriman were first introduced, (under those names and in that opposition 
of nature and relation in which they act their respective parts in the Ma- 
gian cosmogony and theology,) by this first reformer, the elder Zoroaster. 

According to the doctrine of the Zendavestac, the entire duration of 
things from no-Being to the consummation of Being was 12,000 years; 
and 6000 of these elapsed before the appearance of evil, and before the 
appearance of man; divided also into two halves of 3000 years each, one 
of them transacted in Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, a thousand years in 
each, the other in Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, a thousand years in each of 
theselikewise. At the beginning of the next 6000 years, and at the begin- 
ning of Libra, evil appeared ; and the contest between evil and good which 
has been going on ever since first began. 

Whether this was the doctrine of the elder Zoroaster himself we could 
not undertake to say for certain ; none of his own works having descended 
to posterity: and yet we are altogether of opinion that it was. 'The Ma- 
gian philosophy, according to the ancients, certainly taught not only the 
distinction of principles and the opposition and conflict between them in 
general but the particular doctrine also that for 3000 years one was 
destined to prevail and for 3000 years the other; which must have implied 
either that the conflict itself having once begun would last for 6000 years 
in all, and then be terminated, or that it would go on for ever in a cycle 
of 60oo years, for one half of which good should be triumphant and in the 
ascendant, and for the other evil. 

It is easy to see that the ultimate foundation of these peculiar doctrines 
rests on facts which in themselves are undeniable, and cannot be disputed ; 


b Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, É- 
claircissemens, liv. ii. $ xii. 317: Astro- 
nomie Indienne, ch. ix. $ xxxiv. p. 259: 
Chardin, tome iii. 165. Des Sciences 
&c. ch. ix. Edition of 1735, Amster- 
dam. 

€ ii. 352, 353: , cf. Bailly, Astro- 
nomie Ancienne, Éclaircissemens, liv. 
iv. $ xliv. 392, 393: Astronomie In- 


dienne, Disc. Prél ci: ch. viii. $ xiii. 
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d Piutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xlvii : 
Diogenes Lartius, Prooem. vi. $ 8, 9: 
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On this principle too he must have supposed the first 
union of the sexes, that is, the institution of marriage, in 
the spring also; and that would account for a well-attested 


though they go far back into the history of the past, and lose themselves 
in the mysterious secresy of the period anterior to the Mosaic creation and 
the proper beginning of human history. 1t is the doctrine of Scripture 
itself, or most reasonably and most certainly to be collected from it, that 
evil itself had a beginning; that it is not eternal; that there was a time 
when it did not yet exist; and yet that its actual beginning is anterior to 
the Mosaic creation and the beginning of human existence. And what 
did this Magian doctrine substantially affirm or inculcate, distinct from 
that ? 

We much question however whether the particular meaning of the dis- 
tinctions above laid down, concerning the transaction of 6000 years, before 
the appearance of evil and before the beginning of the present state of 
things, one thousand of which was supposed to have been passed in each 
of the signs from Aries inclusive to Virgo inclusive, has ever been pro- 
perly understood; or ever could have been, without certain explanations 
which have not accompanied the simple statement of the doctrine itself ; 
and without the knowledge of certain facts which hitherto have not been 
known to the learned. "The astrological system of the Chaldeans is older 
than B. C. 947, our assumed date of the time of this elder Zoroaster. In 
this system every sign of the ecliptic was treated as if it were a complete 
ecliptic in itself ; consisting of twelve signs, and under the same names, as 
much as the ecliptic itself. Each of these minor signs contained, conse- 
quently, 2 degrees and 30 minutes of the ecliptic itself; and every sign 
had 12 of these subdivisions, in the order and under the names of Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, and the rest, like the ecliptic itself. Along with this 
astrological system also, as we shall see, we trust, hereafter, a doctrine was 
introduced, of a double movement of the cardinal points, one i» conse- 
quentia, according to the order of the signs, the other im antecedentia, 
contrary to the order of the signs; one consequently the reverse of the 
other, yet both at the same rate, and both going on together: one of 
these too proper to the cardinal points of the sphere of Mazzaroth, the 
other to those of the tropical sphere. 

On these foundations this Magian reformer of Bactria, the elder Zoroas- 
ter, seems to have constructed a system of his own; not altogether the 
same with this, and yet evidently derived from it. "The limits of the first 
sign in the sphere of Mazzaroth, cyclically reckoned, were March 26 and 
April 25 ; the latter of which, as we have seen, was the true epoch of mun- 
dane time itself. Assuming these limits of March 26 and April 25 as fixed 
and impassable terms, and the space comprehended between them, (30 de- 
grees,) as divided into 12 equal parts of 2* 30' each, called by the names of 
the 12 signs respectively, he supposed the simultaneous commencement of 
two such movements as we have described ; one from this term of April 25 
in antecedentia, the other from the other of March 26 in consequentia ; which 
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custom of the ancient Persians, which it would not be easy 
to explain without the knowledge of these facts; viz. that of 
celebrating marriages at the vernal equinox, in preference 
to any other season of the natural year. 


Skcri0N VI.—iv. On the Indian or Hindu tradition. 


The more we inquire into the theological and the mytho- 
logical systems of antiquity, the more proofs shall we discover 
of the influence of Egypt; and the more shall we be con- 
vinced of the fact that no movement originated in that 
country the impulse of which was not propagated sooner or 


went on for 60oo (equable) years, at the rate of one degree in 400 years, 
or one of the signs of 2? 30' each, such as we have described, in 1000 
years ; and consequently over six of these signs in order, reckoned from 
March 26, the assumed epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth, Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo; before the appearance of evil, before 
the creation of man, and before the beginning of the present system of 
things. This, it appears to us, is what he meant by his 6000 years; each 
thousand of which was transacted in one of these signs respectively, before 
the appearance of evil. Each of these thousand years was the measure of 
the two motions, (in particular that in the sphere of Mazzaroth, and in 
the order of the signs,) through one of these signs themselves. At the end 
of these 6000 years, it is evident, the two movements must meet, and come 
into conflict ; and that at the beginning of the seventh sign in this division, 
the sign of Libra; the seventh sign both in the order in consequentia and 
in the order in antecedentia. Having met, and yet being contrary one to 
the other, they could not go on together; yet which must give way to the 
other? On this coincidence and conflict of the two momenta, the author 
of this theory seems to have founded his peculiar notion of the origin of 
dualism, and of the opposition of principles, at this particular period; the 
end of these first 6000 years of his system. "The middle day between 
March 26 and April 25 is April 10: and therefore the date of this encoun- 
ter of the two momenta, and of the struggle which followed upon it, in- 
cluding the origin of the present system, in which evil appears to be so 
universally opposed to good, would be April 10: the very day, as we have 
seen, on which the first of the cyclical Epagomene, B. C. 947, was falling. 
This coincidence seems to have determined his correction of the primitive 
calendar at this particular point of time. April ro, the fifteenth day from 
March 26 on one hand, and before April 25th on the other, the first com- 
mon term of these two momenta, would appear on every account the fittest 
term for the epoch of his correction of the calendar also. t is remark- 
able at least, that this is the date assigned in his system to the creation 
of man. 
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later over almost all the earth. Great indeed is the respon- 
sibility attaching to ancient Egypt ; not only as the source of 
corruption to itself, but as the misleader and perverter of 
the rest of the world, which its example seduced and led 
astray. 

The history of the calendar and of its various changes 
brings many proofs of this influence to light; and these dis- 
coveries are among the most important and the most inter- 
esting fruits of our researches. "Who would believe, a priori, 
that the fable of Osiris and Isis should no sooner have been 
invented in Egypt and associated with certain rites and ob- 
servances there, than that the very same fable, attended with 
similar observances signalized and perpetuated by similar 
changes and corrections of the calendar also, critically ac- 
commodated to what had taken place in Egypt, in less than 
50 years afterwards should be found, merely in a different 
dress and under a different name, in India, Phrygia, Cyprus, 
Arabia, Greece, and elsewhere? in quarters of the world 
greatly removed from Egypt, and between which and Egypt 
we should not have supposed that, at this early period of 
the history of each, there could have been any communica- 
tion. "The fact to which we allude however is certain ; being 
attested by the evidence of the calendar itself. 

At present, as our subject requires, we must confine our- 
selves to the influence exercised by Egypt over its contem- 
poraries in a much less objectionable way ; i. e. as the centre 
of knowledge and science; where all great and useful disco- 
veries, all influential and permanent changes, in the prin- 
ciples or details of the reckoning of time, first took their 
rise; and from whence they were extended to the rest of the 
world. "The sphere of the Egyptians, the lunar mansions of 
the Egyptians, the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, the 
Apis cycle of the Egyptians, all sooner or later passed from 
them to their neighbours; and in particular that distinction 
of the sphere itself, (which we have explained,) into a fixed 
and a moveable one. "This distinction, once sanctioned by 
the authority of Egypt, appears to have been received as a 
principle every where else: the example and authority of 
Egypt in that respect conspiring with the general belief of 
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antiquity, that the epoch of this division of the sphere, espe- 
cially of the sphere of Mazzaroth, was the proper epoch of 
time itself. 

"his sphere of Mazzaroth among the Egyptians was at- 
tached to a fixed Julian date; and at stated times it was 
reckoned at 366 days. It was subject consequently to the 
laws of the Julian calendar. t is not probable that the 
Egyptians themselves intended it to represent the sidereal 
year, which they very well knew to be greater than the Ju- 
lian. It was easy however to regard it in that light; parti- 
cularly as attached to an invariable term, and as contradis- 
tinguished to a tropical or moveable sphere perpetually. 

Now we have already had occasion to explain? in what 
manner the Indian astronomers in B. C. 946 discarded the 
cyclico-Julian rule of their calendar, and began to administer 
it on a different principle; which required them to advance 
the epoch at the end of every 247 years, or 13 Metonic cycles, 
28 or 29 days: and how they persevered in this system of 
administration for 1483 years; until by means of six succes- 
sive corrections of this kind they had brought up the head of 
the calendar from October 1 (B. C. 946) to March 22 A. D. 
5038. "The fact of these six corrections, and that they were 
actually made one after another, is certain. It is certain 
also that, the last of them having taken place in its proper 
order of time, nothing of the kind has been repeated.  Thir- 
teen hundred years have elapsed from A. D. 538 to the pre- 
sent day; yet it does not appear that the Hindu calendar 
has ever been subjected to the same kind of correction again. 
We cannot hesitate therefore to conclude that when the ad- 
ministrators of this calendar, at the expense of so much time 
and patience, had attained to this term of March 22, they 
had attained to the object at which they were aiming all the 
while. 

What then was this? The calendar itself will best an- 
swer that question. It is peculiar to it ever since this last 
correction of A. D. 538, to have been subjected to the side- 
real not to the tropical year. And as the sidereal year is 
almost as much greater than the mean Julian year, as the 
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mean Julian year itself is than the mean tropical; itis pecu- 
liar to this calendar also, ever since it was attached to this 
Julian epoch of March 22 A. D. 538, to have exhibited the 
phenomenon of a gradual advance upon it in terms of the 
Julian reckoning of annual time; so that at present its Ju- 
lian epoch is April l or 2 old style, instead of March 22. 

We may conclude then that the ultimate intention of the 
Indian astronomers, after they should have brought the head 
of their calendar into contact with this fixed Julian term of 
March 22, was to regulate it by the sidereal year; to con- 
sider and treat this epoch of March 22 as the beginning of a 
new reckoning of time in terms of the sidereal year. But - 
why did they fix on this Julian term of March 22, in that 
capacity? One reason no doubt was because March 232, at 
the end of the last period of 247 years, coincided with the 
luna septima; to which the head of the calendar had been 
purposely attached all through these corrections in succes- 
sion, beginning with the first, October 1 B. C. 946. But we 
have no doubt that another, and a still more influential, one 
was because March 22 at this time was the proper represen- 
tative of the epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth. "That epoch 
at first was March 24: but March 24 would necessarily drop 
to March 23, after B. C. 672; and supposing March 23 reck- 
oned from sunset March 22, according to the primitive rule, 
the change in the rule of this reckoning made in India, from 
sunset to sunrise, might require it to be reckoned from 
March 22 at sunrise, which was the actual epoch of this final 
Indian correction. March 22, A. D. 538. It is sufficient how- 
ever to explain the choice of this epoch at this time, and 
especially as that of a sidereal calendar, that it was coinciding 
as nearly with the original epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
as the circumstances of the case would permit. 

Each of the Indian ages, according to their own account, 
was consummated by a deluge: and this deluge at the end 
of each, an universal deluge. And each in like manner was 
ushered in by a new creation, after that destruction of a 
former so effected!. t would be difficult to say on what 


f Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, Dis- de Humboldt, i. p. 30 (ii. 235 notes.) 
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foundation such a representation of a constant order and 
succession of things could ultimately rest, except on the 
Seriptural fact of one universal deluge at least, followed by 
one new order of things; and so far a new creation such as 
is here supposed. Mr. Bentley has shewn that the Indians 
had an sera of creation, the first of their four ages, and called 
the Kr; fà; (an sra older than any of their fabulous ones of 
later introduction, which are utterly destitute of credit;) the 
agreement of the epoch of which with the Mosaic epoch of 
the deluge, (according to the Hebrew Bible,) was surpris- 
ingly close 8. 

We may observe, in the last place, that it is not peculiar 
to the Hindu ealendar to have been studiously attached to 
the spring and to the month of March; and purposely sub- 
jeeted to the sidereal year. "The same phenomenon is exhi- 
bited by the Siamese calendar. "The Siamese have a lunar 
calendar, the epoch of which, as we have already explained b, 
was originally Nov. 29, B. C. 545. This calendar is properly 
their civil calendar; and they have never ceased to use it in 
that capacity from B. C. 545 to the present day. But they 
have also an astronomical calendar; the year of which is 
sidereal, and the epoch of which was March 21, A. D. 638. 
This Siamese correction then was one hundred years later 
than the last of the Indian, A. D. 538 : and it was attached 
to the same date as that, within one day, March 21; no doubt 
for the same reasons in this instance, which had determined 
the choice of the epoch, March 22, in the former. 


SECTION VII.—v. On the Chinese tradition. 


We may judge of the nature of the primitive tradition 
among the Chinese, relating to the origin of things, and to 
the season of the year from which the reckoning of mundane 
time was to be dated, through the epoch assigned to their 
calendar, as supposed to be carried back to the time of 
Tchouen-Hiu, or Kao-yang, the father of Yao himselfk; the 


sentations, the first race perished by 
water; the second by tempests; the 
third were swallowed up by the earth ; 
the fourth is destined to perish by fire. 

£& Hindu Astronomy, p. 76. part. i. 
sect. v. 


vol. i. 582. 

i Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, ch. i. 
$ xiv. p. rr. p. 1-30. Cf. xxvi. 21, 22. 
ch. v. 8 iv. p. 100: also, Astronomie 
Moderne, Liv. vii. $ xviii. 283, Eclair- 
cissemens, v. $ xli. p. 613-615. 

k Gaubil, Traité, p. 10-12. 
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beginning of whose reign is dated by Gaubil B. C. 2514. 
'l'his epoch is the 15th degree of Aquarius; the nearest con- 
junetion to the 15th degree of Aquarius. 

Such is the first and original epoch which the Chinese 
themselves have assigned to their calendar. It is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that both the correction of February 29, 
B.C. 742, (if that must be called a correction, which con- 
sisted merely in the association of the Apis cycle with the 
preexisting solar year,) and that of February 16, B. C. 657, 
were attached or supposed to be attached to the same epoch 
also, the nearest conjunction to the middle of Aquarius; and 
in China the middle of Aquarius 1s the beginning of spring: 
so that as attached to this epoch the calendar was attached 
or supposed to be attached to the beginning of spring *. No 
epoch of civil time in China is better attested than this; nor 


* 'The beginning of spring has been supposed in China from time im- 
memorial to coincide with the middle of Aquarius; about 45 days after 
the solstice of winter, and about 45 before the equinox of spring : to which 
point they give the name of Li-tchun!, 'lhe sign of Aquarius itself in the 
Chinese language is called the Resurrection of the spring ^. — 

With regard to the different forms of the calendar, at different times, in 
China; the Chinese themselves speak only of /Aree, anterior to the cor- 
rection of B. C. 206, under the dynasty of Han? ;—the calendar of the 
dynasty of Hia?: the calendar of the dynasty of Chang: and the calen- 
dar of the dynasty of Teheoua, In the Lettres Edifiantes, the calendar of 
Chang is represented as that of the emperor 'Tchingtang, destroyer of the 
dynasty of Hiar: and Chang was the name of the dynasty founded by 
this emperor in B. C. 1760 or 1766, according to Gaubilt. "The calendar 
of 'T'cheou, in like manner, is that of Ououang (or Vouvang in the Traité) 
who superseded this dynasty of Chang by that of Tcheou, according to 
Gaubil, in B. C. 1111" or 1122. 

Among these the most ancient, according to their own accounts, and 
the most general, was the first; which they represent even as the calendar 
of Yao himselfx, In this, the first moon was always the first of spring ; 
that is, properly the moon of Pisces; the next to this, the moon which co- 
incided with the vernal equinox. Such would be the state of the case, and 


! Cf. Gaubil, Traité, p. 102. 21. 39, 
40. Martinius, Historia Sinica, i.; 
Imp. iii. p. 28. 30: Imp. v. p. 33. 

m Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, p. 
521: Eclairc. Add. Liv.iii. $ xi. p. 76. 
Cf. Martinius, i: Imp. v. 34. 

n Gaubil, Traité, 71, 195, 196. 

9 Ibid. 21, 98, 99. 

P Ibid. 25, 98, 99. 


q Ib. 34. 98, 99. 243. 

T See tome xxvi. II2. II4. I!7. 
1I9, 120. 215. 219. Cf. 98. 

8$ Tbid. 112. 116. 215. 

t Ibid. 111, 112. Cf. Traité, p. 25. 

" [bid. 119. 139, note 1, 219. Cf. 
166. 182. 195: "Traité, p. 34. 

X xxvi. 81, 82: 87, 88: 103, 104- 
106 "Traité, 21. 98, 99: 12. 16. 
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any one more uniformly represented as the first and oldest 
of all. * Rien n'est plus célébre," observes Bailly y, * dans 
Phistoire Chinoise que le calendrier de l'empereur Chueni. 
C'est lui qui a voulu que l'année commencát à la lune la plus 
proche du premier jour du printems qui arrive vers le quin- 
zieme degré du Verseau." 'The learned in Chinese antiquity 
are agreed on this point. 

The selection of this epoch however cannot be attributed 
simply to the coincidence of the beginning of spring in China 
with the middle of Aquarius. Something, and probably 
much more, must be allowed to the traditionary belief of the 
Chinese also that the beginning of spring was the beginning 
of things; and that human time in particular was to be dated 
from that season of the year. "The Chinese have a cosmogony 
of their own ; which so far agrees with that of Scripture that 
according to this too the antemundane state of things was 
one of chaos2; and Pan-kow, the Chinese Adam, the first of 
the human race in this cosmogony, was born in the midst 
of this chaos: and, as some traditions represented it, on the 
l6th day of the month z. And, beginning with this first man 


such the relation of the moons of the calendar to the natural year, at the 
epoch of the Apis cycle peculiar to the Chinese, Feb. 25, B. C. 742. 

In our opinion however all these traditions, respecting the form assumed 
at different times by the calendar, are ultimately to be referred only to the 
final correction of Feb. 16 B. C. 657. This and this only is the true type 
of the calendar of Hia; to which the precedence in point of antiquity and 
of authority too is so unanimously assigned by the Chinese themselves, 
above the other two. 

The relation of these different forms of the calendar one to another, the 


standard of reference being supposed to be this of Hia, may be repre- 
sented as follows : 


B. C. 658—657. 
Calendar of Hia. Calendar of Chang. Calendar of T'eheou. 
xi month Dec. 19 xii month Dec. 19 i month Dec. 19 
xii month Jan. 17 i month Jan. 17 ii month Jan. 17 


i month Feb. 16 ii month Feb. 16 iii month Feb. 16. 


So that the i of Tcheou was the xi of Hia and the xii of Chang: the i of 
Chang was the xii of Hia and the ii of Tcheou: the i of Hia was the ii of 
Chang and the iii of Tcheou: and so on. Cf. the Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 
p. 166. 182. 195. 215. 219. 114. 139. 


Y Astronomie Indienne, Discours Prél. cli. Cf. ch. viii. $ iv. p. 212. 
Z Gaubil, Traité, p. 2. 170. 
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Pankou, their annals exhibit a series of reigns down to the 
time of Fouhi; in the reign of whose sister Nwu-oua, (a name 
very like the Scriptural one of Noah) they dated the flood*. 
And yet their dynasties properly so called, and consequently 
their historical chronology, such as it is, did not begin before 
the reign of Hoaengti*, the grandfather of TcAouen-Hiu or 
Kao-yang himself; in whose reign, as we have already ob- 
served, the calendar is supposed to have been first attached 
to its fixed epoch of the nearest conjunction to the middle of 
Aquarius. 

'The historical tradition of the Chinese then in strictness 
did not go further back than the deluge. It appears to have 
been long remembered among them that, at the epoch of the 
deluge, the head of the primitive calendar was falling very 
near this fixed term of the middle of Aquarius; and there- 
fore that the reckoning of historical time must be dated 
from the middle of Aquarius, which in their country was the 
same thing as the beginning of spring. In the same spirit, 
and with the same object in view of characterising this as- 
sumed epoch of the proper beginning of time by a still more 
striking and remarkable coincidence, they imagined the fa- 
mous conjunction of the five planets in the reign of this same 
emperor, Kao-yang, and at the epoch of the calendar thus 
attached to the 15th degree of Aquarius; and on the very 
day of the first Iunar conjunction according to this calendar 
in the 15th degree of Aquarius itself: a conjunction of 
planets which the learned in modern times have endeavoured 
to discover, some in B. C. 2012, some in B.C. 2446c, but 
which Gaubil expressly declares cannot be discovered nor 
verified subject to the conditions prescribed; and which he 
does not hesitate to pronounce to be altogether fictitious, 
and merely assumed to serve a chronological purpose. 

It is observable that both these conjunctions, both the 
planetary and the lunar, were dated in the Chinese constel- 
lation Che or Xed. Bailly has extracted from the Chinese 
history of Mailla the following passage relating to them, 
which we quote after him*: * Aprés plusieurs années de tra- 
8 Traité, p. 1-7. d Traité, 269, 270. Cf. p. 11. 

b Ib. p. 8, 9. € Astronomie Indienne, ch. ix. $ ix. 


€ Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, Éclair.  P-235. 
cissemens, Liv. iii. $ xxviii. p. 345-347- 
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vail, Tchuen-hio détermina qu'à l'avenir l'année commence- 
roit à la lune la plus proche du premier jour du printems, 
qui vient vers le 15? du Verseau; et comme 1l savoit par le 
caleul qu'il en avoit fait, que dans une des années de son 
régne les planétes devoient se joindre dans la constellation 
Xe (constellation qui occupe 179 dans le ciel, et dont le 
milieu est vers le 6? des Poissons,) il choisit cette année-là 
pour la premiére de son calendrier, d'autant plus que cette 
méme année le soleil et la lune se trouvoient en conjonction 
le premier jour du printems." Now at the actual date of 
the true correction of their calendar, B. C. 657, this constel- 
lation Che was falling in Aquarius, and very near the middle 
of Aquarius; though at present it is falling in Pisces: and 
such coincidences as these, it is evident, are of material im- 
portance to the question of the true history of the Chinese 
calendar, and to that of the mixture of fable with truth 
which has characterised its history from the first. It is 
much to be doubted however whether the true meaning of 
this fixed term, the 15th degree of Aquarius, as thus assumed 
and laid down by the Chinese, has ever been understood by 
modern astronomers or chronologers; or rather, if it was 
really intended, (as we apprehend it was,) from the first, of 
the 15th of Aquarius in the sphere of Mazzaroth, not in the 
ordinary sense of the sphere; it is impossible that it should 
ever have been properly understood. 

Now in this sphere of Mazzaroth the fixed date of Aqua- 
rius, before B. C. 672, was January 22; after it was Jan. 21 : 
and therefore the date of the 15th degree of Aquarius, before 
B. C. 672, was February 5, after it was February 4. On this 
principle, the first Junar conjunction in the fifteenth degree 
of Aquarius, and the planetary conjunction of the same date, 
at so remote an epoch as that of this supposed fixation of the 
calendar in the reign of Tchouen-hiu, or Kao-yang, ought 
to be sought for and found (if at all) on February 5. Gaubil 
dates the accession of this king in B.C. 2514: and two years 
after, B. C. 2512, as our general lunar calendar shews, there 
was actually a lunar conjunction on February 5; which 
would thus coincide with the standing date of the 15? of 
Aquarius in the sphere of Mazzaroth. "The Chinese of after 
times were competent to discover this coincidence by carry- 
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ing back the lunar reckoning of their own time far enough; 
and very possibly too their false astronomy and their mis- 
taken calculations of the planetary movements might find a 
planetary conjunction on or about the same day: and we 
should thus explain the origin of both the traditions con- 
nected with the rise of their calendar in the reign of Kao- 
yang, both that of the lunar and that of the planetary con- 
junction on the same day, in the 15? of Aquarius, and in 
the constellation Che*. 

We may conclude our remarks on this subject for the pre- 
sent with observing that this fixation of the epoch of the 
civil calendar to the nearest conjunction to the middle of 
Aquarius is not peculiar to the Chinese. It is equally cha- 


* ''here is a passage in the Chinese astronomy of Gaubil, from which it 
may be inferred that the Chinese had preserved among them a correct 
tradition of the origin of time itself. 

** On parle," says he$, d'un auteur (note, here subjoined, **il étoit avant 
l'incendie des livres, i. e. B. C. 213) qui vivoit au temps appellé temps du 
Tchen-Koue. Cet Auteur disoit que le soleil alloit d'orient en occident; le 
commencement de son mouvement étoit à la constellation Nieou (Capri- 
corn). Il disoit que la terre alloit d'occident en orient, et le commence- 
ment de son mouvement étoit aux constellations Pi, Mao. 

** L'auteur Chinois qui rapporte ce que je viens de dire, ajoute que selon 
un auteur qu'il cite une des cérémonies de la secte de Tao, étoit pour la 
terre, (c'est-à-dire, son esprit, comme commencant son mouvement aux 
constellations Pi, Mao ; c'est-à-dire entre les deux constellations. 

** Qu voit, dans un fameux astronome Chinois appellé Tching-hiuen, qui 
écrivoit quelque temps aprés J. C. quelque vestige de connoissance ou tra- 
dition sur un mouvement de la terre, mais cela est si confus qu'on ne voit 
pas bien ce qu'il veut dire." 

This passage cannot be properly understood without a knowledge of the 
history of the lunar mansions among the Chinese. Suffice it to observe 
at present that these mansions were received by the Chinese from the 
Egyptians; yet were set back by them as soon as received to the time of 
Yao, as the same with the epoch of these mansions, B. C. 1847. Mao 
was the first mansion, Pi the second. "The longitude of the first star of 
Pi, A. D. 17oo, according to Gaubil, (Traité, p. vi) was 64? 14' 59 : and 
consequently B. C. 1847, at the rate of precession assumed in our tables, 
it was 14^ 55 52': and Pi, the constellation, at that time was coinciding 
with the 15^ of Aries. "The longitude of Pi the mansion at the same time 
was 12? 51' 26 : and the date of this mansion at the same time was April 
21. 'The movement of the earth, on this principle, dated on the con- 
fines of Mao and Pi, would be dated April 21. 


s Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. 241. 
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racteristic of the Japanese: and the Japanese have always 
adhered to this epoch ; the Chinese have shifted theirs from 
the middle of Aquarius nearer to the winter solstice. Whe- 
ther the Japanese were a colony of the Chinese appears to 
be a doubtful point. Ksmpfer at least is not of that opinion. 
"There is no doubt however that they have always kept up an 
intereourse with China; and that colonists from China at 
different times have settled among them. "The Chinese cycle 
of 60 years is in common use among the Japanese; and its 
epoch in their style is the same as in the Chinese, B. C. 657. 
Under these circumstances, it might be supposed that the 
Japanese calendar was borrowed from the Chinese: but that 
supposition is disproved by the fact that the Japanese calen- 
dar is three years older than the Chinese; and so far it 
would be more reasonable to suppose the latter was borrowed 
from the former, than vice versa : though the most probable 
supposition is that neither was borrowed from the other, 
notwithstanding the close approximation of the epoch of 
each to that of the other. In this characteristic circum- 
stance however, of being attached at first to the nearest 
lunar conjunction to the 15? of Aquarius, but to the 15? of 
Aquarius as reckoned by the rule of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, they agreed ; which will appear at once, as soon as it 
is known that the date of the Japanese calendar was Feb. 19 
B. C. 660, and that of the Chinese Feb. 16 B. C. 657. This 
Japanese correction goes back to the epoch of the sra of 
Synmu among them, the founder of the line of their ec- 
clesiastical dynasty of princes; and this is their oldest 
sra; the za in which their historical records have all been 
kept, and which is still the only authentic sra in use among 
them. Synmu, the founder of the hereditary lime of the 
kings of Japan, from whom this zera takes its name, was the 
reformer of their calendar also: so that it 1s nothing extra- 
ordinary that the epoch of the calendar should be the epoch 
of the zera, and vice versa. The remarkable circumstance is 
that just at this time, B. C. 660, /Era cyc. 3347, the first of 
the primitive Thoth was fallhng on Feb. 5, on the 16th of 
Aquarius reckoned from Jan. 21, on the 15th reckoned from 
January 22; and also on the zavoéAgrov or full moon— 
dated from Jan. 21. And this coincidence appears to have 
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determined the choice of that year, as the date of the Japan- 
ese correction ; though this correction itself was attached to 
the lunar conjunction next ensuing, Feb. 19, the l5th of 
Thoth; not to the full moon immediately preceding, Feb. 5 
the lst of Thoth. It is certain however that this Julian 
term of February 5 has served as a standard of reference for 
this lunar correction ever since; and that the rule still is to 
date the annual reckoning of the lunar calendar from the 
nearest conjunction to Feb. 5*. "The calendar itself is regu- 
lated by the Metonie cycle; and as it was originally attached 
to Feb. 19, though that day is no longer the proper head of 
its reckoning, but instead of that, Feb. 11, it still maintains 
the same kind of relation as ever to this fixed term of Feb 5; 
which it neither exceeds nor falls short of beyond certain 
limits. With respect to this term itself; it is as we have 
already observed the representative of the 15th of Aquarius ; 
and must have been deliberately fixed upon in that capacity 
by the author ofthe correction. "There is reason in fact to 
believe that he associated a Julian calendar with this lunar 
one from the first; the epoch of which he attached to 
January 22; that is, to what might be considered the proper 
date of the 1st of Aquarius itself. In such a calendar Feb. 5 
would ever after be a fixed date, the same in terms with itself 
perpetually ; and always the representative of the fifteenth 
degree of Aquarius, in the same sense as Jan. 22 of the first. 


SEcTION VIII. —vi. On the Phrygian, Trojan, Lydian, Thra- 
cian, and Phonician tradition. 


There is scarcely a correction of the primitive calendar in 
former times which can be recovered with greater certainty 
than the Phrygian correction of Midas. Now though the 
primitive Thoth in the year of this correction, B. C. 1302— 
1301, was falling on July 10, and Athyr 17, (the term specially 
regarded in such corrections, in other instances of the same 
kind at least,) was falling on September 24 ; the epoch of this 
Phrygian correction in particular was fixed to March 31. 
But the orgies or mysteries of Attes (Attis or Attin) and 


t Kempfer, vol.i. p. 155. 157. B. i. Eclaircissemens, (Additional to) Liv. iii. 
ch.ii: cf. ch. iii. p. 159: ch. v. p.200:  $ xi. p. 75. 
Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, p.251: 
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Cybele were attached to March 26; that is, to the same sea- 
son of the year as the head of the calendar itself, but five 
days earlier. And these five days in this instance were the 
Epagomen:se of the Phrygian correction ; which were annually 
devoted to these sacra Phrygia, the mysteries of Attes and 
Cybele. "The correction was intended for the sake of these 
mysteries; and these mysterious powers, in honour of whom 
they were celebrated, were the two cosmogonie principles of 
the Phrygian theology, analogous in every respect but that of 
name to the Osiris and the Isis of the Egyptian. 'There can 
be no question that these rites were purposely appropriated 
to the spring, (and nominally even to the equinox of spring,) 
because of the primitive Phrygian tradition that no season 
was so fit for the natural operation of these principles as the 
spring; and that the first effect of both in conjunction, in 
the production of the existing system of things, took place in 
the spring. Noris it without a significant meaning, that the 
positive date of these sacra Phrygia in the first instance, and 
ever after too 1n the normal or rectified state of the calendar, 
March 26, was only two days later than the Egyptian epoch 
of Mazzaroth. 

And as there is reason to believe that the Trojan correc- 
tion of Dardanus, and the Lydian correction, whosoever was 
the author of that, and the 'Thracian correction of Or- 
pheus, were distinguished by institutions altogether the 
same as these of Midas, and took place either concurrently 
with his, or at a definite interval of time after it; that the 
principle of all these corrections and of every thing con- 
nected with them was the same; and that the rites and 
ceremonies by which they were all alike accompanied and 
all alike signalized had the same secret meaning in each in- 
stance: the inference from these facts appears to us to be 
necessary ; viz. that the íradition of all these systems too 
was the same, and in the apprehension of the authors of each 
pointed so directly to no season of the year as the spring. 

Forasmuch too as it turns out on inquiry that, though 
at a. considerably later point of time, the same Phrygian 
doctrine of the union and mixture of the cosmogonie prin- 
ciples of nature, and the same correction of the primitive 
calendar, and the same rites and ceremonies in conjunction 
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with both, were actually adopted first at Sidon and after- 
wards at Tyre; we infer from this coincidence also that nei- 
ther the Sidonian nor the Tyrian tradition, concerning the 
origin of things and the natale mundi, could have differed 
from the Phrygian. All must have dated the first operation 
of the cosmogonic powers in the spring; and we may add at 
the vernal equinox itself, only as reckoned according to a 
particular or positive rule. 


SegcrioN IX.—vi. On the Arabian tradition. 


'There was a double cyclico-Julian correction of the primi- 
tive calendar among the Arabians. One of these was much 
older than the other; its date, as we have seen reason to 
conclude, having been Athyr 17 /Era cyclica 2705, Sept. 24 
B. C. 1302: in which circumstance of its origination it 
agreed with several others of the same kind made at the 
same time, as may be seen from our general list". It was 
peculiar to this earliest Arabian correction to be associated 
also from the first with the worship of Ourotalt and Alilat, 
the two cosmogonic principles in this Arabiau system, an- 
swering to Osiris and Isis in the Egyptian; and no doubt 
also to be connected with rites and ceremonies, as proper for 
the relation of Ourotalt and Alilat in this system, as the 
Isia were for that of Osiris and Isis in the Egyptian. For the 
first idea of these Arabian divinities was derived from the 
Egyptian conception of Osiris and Isis; and this very cor- 
rection of the primitive Arabian calendar associated with 
them was made after the model of the Isiac correction of 
the Egyptians: as the term fixed upon for the epoch of the 
correction, Athyr 17, the stated date of the Egyptian Isia, 
serves to prove. In other respects no principle appears to 
have been involved in this first correction, or to have found 
its expression therein, calculated to reflect any light on pri- 
mitive Arabian tradition concerning the beginning of things; 
only that the autumnal equinox itself in Arabia is the na- 
tural season of a second spring. 

With regard however to the second correction of the same 
kind; it was attached to the spring, and as nearly as pos- 
sible to the vernal equinox ; to the epoch of Mazzaroth at 


u Vol. i. 586. 
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least, March 23 and 22, B. C. 583. In this correction we 
have probably a clear intimation of the nature of the pri- 
mitive Arabian tradition, respecting the beginning of things; 
especially as this correction appears almost to have super- 
seded the former; and the ultimate source of the calendar 
of Hej'ra itself, as we have already explained", was this and 
not the former. 

It may be questioned however whether the genuine Ara- 
bian tradition went further back than the deluge; or pointed 
to any beginning of things but that which must be dated in 
the year after the flood. "The Arabians had an «ra of the 
deluge; though in the form in which it has been handed 
down by them, and as attached to the particular epoch of 
February 18 B. C. 3102*, it appears to have been borrowed 
from India, where this is the epoch of the Kali Yuga*. They 
would not however have borrowed this sra from any quarter, 
had it not fallen in with their own traditions. And here we 
may observe that both in their lunar calendar, older than 
the time of Islamism, of which we have already given some 
accountz, and in the calendar of Hej'ra also, there was and 
is still à month which bore and still bears the name of Rajeb. 
It is one of the months called Harram or Sacred ; of which 
there are four in their calendar ; and the second of these, 
in the order of occurrence at present, is Rajeb. Before the 
conversion of the nation to Mohammedanism, it was the 
month also of the stated fast, which is now regularly kept in 
Ramadán. 

When the meaning of this name comes to be investigated, 
it is found to denote fear or dread.  Rajeb was the month of 
fear ; the month of apprehension and alarm, for some reason 
or other; and of extraordinary alarm and apprehension too. 
The Koran and the commentators upon it throw light on this 
ominous character of the month, by giving us to understand 
that the deluge itself happened in Rajeb: that Noah entered 
the ark on the lOth of Rajeb. It follows that Rajeb in the 
opinion of the ancient Arabians answered to the second 
month of the primitive calendar, which was the true month 


W Appendix to Diss. viii. chap. i. ^ Arabes," p. 32, 33. 
sect. iii. ii. vol. i. 677. y Bentley, p. 86-96. 
X See Halma's Ptolemy, Opp. iii. z Appendix to Diss. viii. loc. cit. 
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of the event of the flood ; on the 10th of which Noah entered 
the ark, and on the 17th of which the flood began. And 
though it is the seventh month in the calendar of Hej'ra at 
present, and was the ninth in the lunar calendar older than 
that, that 1s no difficulty ; because, when these traditions and 
these dates were consigned to posterity, the Arabian calendar 
was still cyclical, and the month of the deluge was liable to 
travel through each of the seasons of the year in its turn. 

In our opinion, the four sacred months, which are now 
separated one from another in the calendar, originally all 
came together; and all at the beginning of the calendar: 
on which principle Rajeb being the second of the number 
must have been the second month of the calendar also. "The 
commentators on the Koran date the descent of Noah from 
the ark on the 10th of Moharram, as that does his entrance 
into it on the 10th of Rajeb; and this is a strong ground of 
presumption that, according to the traditionary arrangement 
of the calendar at that remote period of time, Rajeb and 
Moharram were consecutive months; and as the former was 
the second so the latter was the third. The institution of the 
sacred months is probably to be traced to the first cyclico- 
Julian correction of the primitive Arabian calendar, above 
alluded to, September 24, B. C. 1302; which first defined 
and fixed the limits of the months in the natural year, and 
if it did not give them names gave them distinct Julian 
dates. But these are questions on which we cannot enter at 
any further length at present. 


SEcrION X.—vin. On the Eftruscan and the Italic tradition. 


A. 'Tuscan tradition has been reported by Suidas?, on the 
faith of an unknown author, whom he himself had met with; 
of which we had occasion to give some account in a former 
work of our own. "This tradition recognised an hexa&meron 
of creation; but an hexaémeron amounting altogether to a 
period of 6000 years, every day of which was devoted to a 
distinet process in the general economy of the creation ; and 
every day, so devoted to its proper work, was equal to a 
period of 1000 years. And as it assigned 6000 years to the 
process of creation, or of the bringing of things into being; so 
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it assigned 6000 years to the duration of the creation itself ; 
i. e. to the continuance in being of the things thus produced. 

The sources of this tradition have not been pointed out by 
any editor of Suidas; and probably never will be: and though 
prima facie it exhibits an analogy to the Persian one, of which 
we have made mention suprac^, the resemblance between them 
goes no further than the particular length of the interval be- 
tween the beginning of creation and the end of the system 
of things so brought into being ; which is 12000 years in both 
alike. In other respects the two traditions have nothing in 
common, and each must be regarded as independent of the 
other; though we should be altogether willing to admit that 
before the time of Suidas, (the first half of the tenth century 
of the Christian sra4,) the Persian doctrine both of the 
creation and of the duration of things might be known in 
Italy. "We shall leave our readers therefore to form their 
own opinion on the authenticity of this Tuscan fragment ; re- 
gretting only that we are not able to throw any further 
light upon it: though every one must admit that if genuine it 
not merely illustrates the ancient tradition of Italy concern- 
ing the origin of things, but contains sufficient to shew that 
it must have been founded at bottom on the Sceriptural 
account of creation; that is, in other words, on the matter 
of fact itself. 

Let us proceed then to other indications of primitive Italic 
tradition on the same points in general; if any such are to 
be met with. Now the nundinal correction of the Hetru- 
rians, though only the second of its kind which had yet 
taken place in Italy, was attached to the epoch of March 35, 
B.C. 860: and this was also the appointed term of the 
beginning of the decursus of Hetrurian szcula. "This latter 
coincidence gives the choice of that epoch a peculiar signifi- 
cancy: for to what point of departure could a decursus of 
periods like these secula be attached with so much propriety, 
as to the epoch of time itself? that is, to the epoch of Maz- 
zaroth. And March 25, B. C. 860, came within one day of the 
epoch of Mazzaroth, March 24. "There is no difficulty in 
supposing the knowledge of the sphere of Mazzaroth to have 
passed from Egypt to Italy before B. C. 860. 'We shall pro- 
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.bably see proofs hereafter of a communication between 

Egypt and Italy, of an earlier date than that. And as the 
testimony of antiquity is express to the fact of the settlement 
of a colony of Lydians also in Italy, before B. C. 860; the 
knowledge of the sphere of Mazzaroth and of its proper 
epoch might be communicated to the people of Italy by 
their means. For our part however we should be entirely of 
opinion that this particular epoch of the decursus of their 
own szcula, March 26, was determined by the Hetrurians 
for themselves; and yet on the very same principle and for 
the very same reasons as the epoch of Mazzaroth, March 24, 
by the Egyptians: viz. because it was known to the ancient 
Hetrurians of this time, just as much as to the Egyptians of 
former times, that March 25 was not less competent to re- 
present the true epoch of time in their day, than April 25 
had been at first. 

]t is a remarkable circumstance that, though the Roman 
correction of Romulus was certainly derived from this Hetru- 
rian one ; and though the date of that correction was the year 
of the Foundation also; yet the actual date of the Foundation 
was not (as it might have been expected to be under such cir- 
eunmstances) the first day of the calendar for the time being, 
February 4, the kalends of March, but instead of that a day 
79 days later, April 24.  But.testimony is uniform that this 
actual date of the Foundation was the stated date of the Pa- 
lilia; and that the date of the Palilia was purposely selected 
for the date of the Foundation. It is agreed too that the Pa- 
lilia were a spring festival; and derived their name from the 
goddess in whose honour they were celebrated; viz. Pales. 
Now Pales in this ancient Italic conception and personifica- 
tion of such a principle was the type of nature; and more 
especially of nature, as annually reviving in the spring, and 

annually exerting its proper power and influence in the capa- 
city of the universal Parent, of the Author and source of pro- 
duction both in the vegetable and in the animal world, at 
that season of the year in particular. 

This fact then being coupled with that of the actual founda- 
tion of the city at the end of a secular period of 110 years, 
and on the anniversary of the Palilia, yet on this particular 
day of April 24; we may probably come to the conclusion 
that Italie tradition in the time of Romulus still pointed not 
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only to the spring of the year in general as the birthtime of 
universal nature, but possibly also to April 24 as the true 
natale mundi itself ; which would be a very extraordinary co- 
incidence; April 24 being only one day earlier than the 
actual date of the creation, April 25. 'To some such tradition 
of the origin of all things at this season of the year, and pro- 
bably even in this month, we may very reasonably attribute 
the Roman name of the month of April, which it is agreed 
was first given it by Romulus; and which the best informed 
and most judicious of the Romans themselves considered to 
be synonymous with Aperilis; that is, «the opening month;" 
*the teeming month;" the month in whieh the womb of 
nature is first as it were relaxed and opened ; the month in 
which its first productions (the earnest and pledge of more 
to follow) are seen to appear. 

The Pompilian correction, as we have seen, was attached 
to February 17. It might advance several days on that term 
in the course of one cycle of the calendar, but it could not 
recede upon it, except per accidens; and at the end of every 
cycle it was again brought back to it: and this fixed term, 
February 17, in the time of Numa, was almost the middle 
one between the winter solstice and the vernal equinox. t 
is possible that this consideration might have its weight with 
Numa, when fixing upon the epoch of his correction: but 
besides this, he might also have had some regard to the tra- 
ditionary date of the deluge. "The last month in his calen- 
dar was February; and February was appointed by him the 
lustral or piacular month; the anniversary of ceremonies 
on a large scale in memory of the dead. "The proper limits 
of his February were January 21 and February 17: and it 
eoincided with the same season of the year in general at this 
time, as the head of the primitive calendar itself at the time 
of the deluge. Be this as it may, the true epoch of his ca- 
lendar and of the kalends of his January, February 17, half 
way in reality between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox, can scarcely be known without provoking a smile 
at the many unfounded coincidences, which the curious and 
inquisitive not only of modern but of ancient times have 
imagined to be discoverable, between the supposed time of 
the beginning of his year, the winter solstice, and the nature 
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and attributes of the double-faced porter of the year, his 
Janus; whom he really stationed not in the doorway of the 
winter quarter, but half way between that and the spring, 
with one eye looking back on the winter solstice, and the 
other looking forward to the vernal equinox. 


SEcrION XI.—ix. On the Hellenic tradition. 


The fact being known that all the corrections of the pri- 
mitive Hellenie calendar, beginning with that of Solon, were 
cireumscribed by two Julian terms, January 19 the date of 
the first, and December 20 that of the last; it might lead us 
at first sight to conclude that this was the effect of some 
predilection of the Greeks for the winter solstice, or for that 
period of the natural year in general: as if Hellenie tradi- 
tion had connected the beginning of things with the season 
of winter in particular. Yet though it is certain that the 
popular cosmogony of the Greeks, from the time of Hesiod 
at least, did connect the beginning of things with a state of 
chaos and darkness; it is not less certain that this particular 
coincidence of the rise of so many forms of the Hellenie 
octaéteris, between these two Julian terms of December 20 
and January 19, was entirely per accidens, and due to cir- 
cumstances. 

That the Greeks in general had no deliberate preference 
for the season of winter, above any other in the natural year, 
as the epoch of civil time, appears from the facility with 
which they discarded this epoch at the next and most gene- 
ral correction of their calendar upon the Metonic principle ; 
substituting for it in some instances the summer solstice, in 
others the autumnal equinox, in others the heliacal rising of 
the Pleiades, in others the cosmical setting. And yet it is 
a remarkable circumstance that, amongst all these changes 
of the beginning of the civil year from the winter solstice, or 
from that season of the year in general, to some other, there 
is not a single instance to be met with, so far as we ourselves 
are aware, of a transition from winter to the vernal equinox ; 
though we could not venture to say that such transitions did 
not take place; nor that cases of that kind might not have 
been known to Censorinus, and to others of the ancients. 

And still it is true that there was one season of the natu- 
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ral year, in favour of which the Greeks had a national preju- 
dice, of very long standing.  'This season was midsummer, 
or the summer solstice. It was due to this prejudice that 
Meton proposed his correction, in the first instance, adapted 
expressly to the summer, and not to the winter, solstice. 
Plato was actuated by the same predilection, when he recog- 
nised this season of the year in particular as the proper 
epoch ofthe year of his republic; which he does almost as 
matter of course. 

And yet the origin of this prejudice itself must have been 
purely accidental. 'The Panathenaic calendar of Erichthonius 
was attached to July 20 or 21; the Olympic calendar of 
Pelops to June 25 : that 1s, to midsummer in general. 'lhese 
were the oldest, the most solemn and sacred, of the festivals 
of stated recurrence in the Hellenic calendar. "That these 
had been fixed to this one season of the year was enough to . 
recommend it above all the rest; and to make the reformers 
of the calendar in after-times anxious to attach their respec- 
tive corrections to that season in particular. Nor indeed 
could they have done otherwise, if their corrections were in- 
tended for the regulation of these festivals as well as of the 
rest. And yet that either the Panathenaic or the Olympic 
institution of primitive antiquity was connected with mid- 
summer from the first was entirely an accidental coincidence; 
the effect of nothing but the relation of the primitive cycli- 
cal year to the natural at those particular times. 

In short it must be admitted that we no where meet with 
any genuime Hellenie tradition, the reflection of primitive 
belief, which could be said to have perpetuated among the 
Greeks the true epoch of the beginning of time or of the 
natale mundi, except in their cosmogony; the outline of 
which is consistent with the Mosaie account of the creation, 
and the beginning of which is evidently laid in the spring. 
But with respect to the deluge, and to the second beginning of 
things, the case is different. Every one knows that Grecian 
tradition handed down the fact of two catastrophes of this 
kind; one of them the flood of Ogyges, the other the flood 
of Deucalion. "The question is, whether these are to be 
regarded as two distinct events, or after all as one and the 
same. "The antiquity of the flood of Ogyges, and the dura- 
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tion assigned it even by this Hellenic traditione, identify 
that with the true deluge of primitive tradition, the flood of 
Noah: and yet there are circumstances associated with the 
flood of Deucalion also which must have been borrowed from 
those of the flood of Scripture. Nor is there any better mode 
of reconciling these different traditions either with each other 
or with Scripture, than by concluding that the flood of Deu- 
calion is the flood of Ogyges under another name, and mere- 
ly transferred to a later epoch ; and that neither of them is 
ultimately distinguishable from the flood of Noah. 

Now there was a certain number of days in the Attic 
calendar, all belonging to one month, and all running on 
consecutively in that month, which went by the name of 
piapal (ouépai). "These were the 7guépat àzoopábes of the Attie 
calendar kar é£foxy5v: days which for some reason or other 
were not merely ominous or unfortunate, but detestable; days 
which could not be thought of or mentioned without abomi- 
nation and abhorrence; for that is the proper meaning of 
piapal, applied to them. It appears that they made part of 
the month Anthesterion ; and that the reason of the estima- 
tion in which they were held, and of the name which was 
given them to express that character, was /his; that these 
were the days of the flood of Deucalion, and consequently of 
the destruction of all of the Hellenic, if not of the human 
race, except those two, Deucalion and Pyrrha. 

The flood of Deucalion, according to the tradition of the 
Greeksf, lasted nine days; and these juapal zj4épav were either 
nine or seven in number also, following close on the Anthe- 
steria in their proper month; which is another remarkable 
coincidence: for the Greeks would scarcely have permitted 
days of such a character to take up a festival like the Anthe- 
steria, and in fact to be mixed up with it, if they could have 
prevented it; if their place in the calendar had not been im- 
mutably fixed by circumstances. Now in the calendar of 
Solon Anthesterion was always the second month; and con- 
sequently at the time of his correction it was the second 
month in the primitive calendar also. Its Julian terms, at 
that particular juncture of time, within one day were the 
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same in each; February 17 or 18, and March 19 or 20. 
Are we not justified in concluding from these coincidences 
that Hellenie tradition, down to the time of Solon, had 
preserved an exact recollection of the deluge in general, and 
of many of its circumstances in particular; and especially 
that it had never mistaken the proper month of that event, 
and scarcely even the day of the month? For the deluge 
really happened on the 17th of the second primitive month ; 
and these juapol zj4épat in Anthesterion appear to have been 
dated from the 13th inclusive to the 21st inclusive; between 
which the 17th is the middle date. 


SrcrroN XII.—x. On the traditions of the nations of the north 
of Europe. 

The first and most general octa&teric correction of the 
primitive equable calendar among the nations of the north of 
Europe, as we have already explainedf, was attached to 
Dec. 25: and December 25 at that time was the true date of 
the winter solstice. This was no doubt a remarkable 
coincidence, which we could not resolve into the effect of 
chance; because the primitive 'Thoth at this very time was 
faling on November 25, and the primitive Phaophi only on 
December 25; so that the second month of the old calendar 
must have been purposely constituted the first of the new ; 
and if so, on account of this very circumstance, its coinciding 
with the winter solstice. 

If this fact however should be thought to imply a parti- 
eular preference for the winter solstice as the epoch of civil 
time; another fact which holds good of the same correction, 
and for ought which is known to the contrary holds good 
from the first, would imply the same kind of predilection for 
the summer solstice; viz. that, though the head of the ca- 
lendar was attached to the middle of winter, the intercalary 
system of the calendar was more closely associated with 
midsummer: for the seat of the intercalary month in this 
octaéteric type of northern antiquity was always about mid- 
summer. 

The truth indeed appears to be that the authors of this 
correction, whosoever they were, must have considered each 
of these seasons of the year in the details of their correction 
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alike; and therefore could have given the preference delibe- 
rately to neither above the other, as the original or proper 
epoch of time in the abstract. "The name of mother-night, 
which they gave to the mew-year's night in their calendar, 
though necessarily determined thereby to the night of the 
winter solstice, proves nothing in favour of the estimation of 
the winter solstice itself as the origin of time. "This name 
must have been given to the first night in the calendar 
reckoning of time, from whatsoever period of the natural 
year that reckoning might have been appointed to set out: 
and it must have been applicable to the new year's night under 
all circumstances of its relation to the natural year alike. 
The utmost which we could infer from that denomination, 
and from its peculiar appropriation to the first night of the 
calendar, would be /Ais; that in the opinion of those who im- 
posed it the antemundane state of things was one of dark- 
ness, and that the first night was older than the first 
day. 

The traditions of the north are contained in the Edda; the 
most ancient collection of which is that of Szmondre, a 
native of Iceland ; made in A. D. 10577. "The meaning of 
Edda is *€ grandmother," or ** grand aunt ;" and the Edda of 
the north in this collection, like the Sibyll of the Greeks, 
who never died nor ever grew old, is the mouthpiece of anti- 
quity itself; and speaks in the name of primitive tradition 
and primitive belief. 

Many Scriptural facts occur in this collection, though 
mixed up with fabulous matter; in reference too both to the 
first and to the second beginning of things; the formation of 
Eve from the side of Adam; the universal deluge, and the 
escape of Bergelmer only, (who is here the representative of 
the patriarch Noah,) from the general destruction, with his 
wife, in a shiph. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions an Hyperborean tradition, 
which if truly derived from the north, without being modified 
in any manner by admixture with the fables of the Greeks 
while passing through their hands, would imply that the pri- 
mitive tradition of the north, with respect to the natale 
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mundi and the origin of time itself, agreed with that of the 
rest of the world ; and placed it where the universal belief of 
mankind concurred in placing it: that is, in the spring of 
the year; between the vernal equinox and what Diodorus in 
this account defines by the zAewíóev àrvaroXj— which in the 
Parapegmata, or solar and sidereal calendars, of the Greeks 
general was the boundary of the spring and the summer 
division of the natural year; and in Diodorus! time was 
commonly fixed to some Julian term between May 6 and 
May 15. 

In the Anglo-Saxon type of the first octaéteric correction 
of the primitive solar calendar of the north, the name of 
Easter month (or Eostur-monath) was given to the fourth 
month ; a name which is still retained in our language in the 
form of Easter: and Easter in the Christian calendar still 
coincides with the same season of the year as this month in 
general. "This Eostur-monath of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers in their unconverted state was the first of the months 
of spring. Its proper Julian terms in the primary type of 
their calendar were March 24 and April 22: which is suffi- 
cient to shew that the natale mundi and the origin of time 
itself, according to the true chronology of the world from 
the first, must have been comprehended in this month. 1t is 
agreed that Eostur was the name of a goddess, to whom the 
month was sacred ; and, through that, the season of the year 
too with which it coincided. No one can mistake the 
resemblance of Eostur or Easter to the Hebrew Ashto- 
reth, or the Phoenician Astarte; the former of which in the 
Septuagint assumes the form of 'Acerapir. Astarte among 
the Phoenicians was the feminine principle in the cosmogonic 
Duad of the Phoenicians ; and she and her partner Thammuz 
in the theology of the Phoenicians were the two parents of 
universal being, the types and representatives of universal 
nature. 'lhe name of the Anglo-Saxon Eostur may or may 
not be the same with that of the Phoenician Astarte: but 
there is very little doubt that the idea conveyed by the 
name, and the abstract conception of the goddess herself, 
were much the same in each instance. And this Easter 
goddess being thus the type of production in the Anglo- 
Saxon cosmogony ; the site of the month appropriated 
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to her is an argument of the season supposed to be peculiarly 
subject to her influence, not only in the ordinary course of 
things, but from the first; the proper season of the first ope- 
ration of this cosmogonic principle, as well as of its continued 
operation ever since. And as the British calendar appears 
to have agreed with the Anglo-Saxon in all essential respects; 
there seems little reason to doubt that, in this view of the re- 
lation of the fourth month in both calendars to the origin of 
things and to the beginning of time, the Druids, who were 
the authors of the British correction in particular, must have 
concurred. 

The Greek 7p, the Latin ver, and the Anglo-Saxon year, 
upon etymological principles, can scarcely be considered ori- 
ginally different words. No one will call this in question in 
the case of 7p and ver: and there seems to be just as httle 
reason to doubt of it in the case of year. For in what 
respect would this word year differ from the Greek 7p if it 
were without the y? And in what respect is the letter y, 
prefixed to the Anglo-Saxon year, different from the letter v, 
prefixed to the Latin ver? And if grammarians and etymo- 
logists tell us it is the presence or the absence of the same 
sound, and of its proper symbol, which makes all the differ- 
ence between the Greek 7p and the Latin ver; why should 
not the same distinction apply to the Greek 7p and to the 
Anglo-Saxon year? . And in what respect is the Latin v 
more competent to represent this sound, which grammarians 
and etymologists call the 7Eolic digamma, than the English 
y? "This however being assumed, and as it appears to us on 
perfectly reasonable grounds, viz. that the Greek 7p and the 
Latin ver, and the Anglo-Saxon year, were originally one and 
the same word; the next question will be what was the pro- 
per meaning of this word in each of these languages at first ? 
In the Greek and in the Latin, it has never had any meaning 
but that of spring: in the Anglo-Saxon, and in the cognate 
languages, so far as we know, it has never had any but that 
of year. Which of these then is the original, and which 1s 
the secondary or derivative, signification of the word? We 
should not hesitate to answer, /Aa£ of spring ; as attested by 
the meaning of the word both in the Greek and in the Latin 
at all times. On what principle then could the word itself 
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have been originally the same in the Anglo-Saxon as in the 
Greek or in the Latin, and yet its meaning always different ? 
On one principle only ; viz. That the idea of the year itself, 
in its first and original conception, was not to be distin- 
guished from that of spring: in other words that a«nnual 
time was known or believed to have been always reckoned 
from spring. In this point of view, the idea of spring and 
that of year would be inseparably associated together: and 
to reckon by springs would be the same thing as to reckon 
by years, and vice versa. tis well known that, when these 
nations of the north transferred the beginning of their year 
to the winter, they transferred this idiom also; and began to 
speak of winters as equivalent to years. "The same idiom is 
just as conceivable of the use of the word spring under simi- 
lar circumstances ; only that, in the instance which we are 
considering, the circumstances are not similar ; for we do 
not know that the annual reckoning of calendar time among 
these nations was ever attached to the spring, and conse- 
quently that the transfer of the word from the sense of 
spring to the sense of year is to be explained simply on that 
principle. "The explanation is probably much deeper and 
more philosophical; involving the question of the origin of 
annual time itself, and whether it could be distinguishable 
even in idea from the spring. It is a remarkable distinction 
at least, that in the Greek and in the Latin the same word 
should never have had any but its first and proper meaning 
of spring; and in the Anglo-Saxon never have had any but 
its secondary and derivative one of year. 

It is mentioned by Plutarch that the principal object of 
adoration among the Cimbri, in the time of Marius, was a 
brazen bullk; by which they were accustomed to swear on 
occasions of greater solemmnity than usual. If this bull was 
not ultimately borrowed from the Egyptians, and was not 
merely their Apis or their Mneuis; we can have little reason 
to doubt but that it must have been intended as a type or 
symbol of the Bull in the heavens: and we consider this 
supposition much the more probable of the two. "This fact 
however would do much to connect the origin of time and 
the beginning of things in the opinion of these nations with 
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the sign of the Bull. The Hindus both of ancient and of 
modern times, and the Persians also, have always associated 
the sign of the Bull with the origin of time; and there 
is no reason why the nations of the north might not have 
done the same, and for the same reasons in general too; viz. 
because primitive tradition and belief among them also ac- 
tually connected the beginning of things with this sign or 
this constellation in particular. 

A singular story is related by Plutarch, De Facie in orbe 
lune! ; of a ceremony in the island Ogygia, (which he de- 
scribes as situated some where five days' sail to the west of 
Britain—and so far in the direction of Ireland, if Ireland 
itself is not this island Ogygia so described,) and in some 
other island still further to the west than Ogygia, in which 
Kronos or Saturn was supposed to have been imprisoned by 
Jupiter. "The ceremony consisted in the celebration of a 
stated sacrifice to Saturn, upon this island, once in 30 years; 
when the planet Saturn, which the Greeks, says Plutarch, 
call aí(rev and the people of Ogygia Nvwxroópos, returned 
to the sign of the Bull. Nwxrobpos means properly warder 
or watchman of night: and such a name given to the 
planet Saturn would imply that he was the keeper of time; 
yet that time was reckoned from night rather than from 
day. On this principle it would be easy to explain the as- 
sociation of this planet with the ceremony in honour of 
Kronos; who was himself the type of time. On the same 
principle the ceremony might be regulated by the period of 
Saturn; which was a period of 30 years. But why was this 
period reckoned from Taurus? Why were the beginning and 
the end of the period of Saturn supposed to be determined 
by Taurus? And why was the proper time of the perform- 
ance of this 30 years! ceremony, in honour of the god of 
time, considered to be arrived when Saturn, the keeper of 
the reckoning of time, was now in Taurus? "The most pro- 
bable answer to this question is, Because time itself was sup- 
posed to have begun in Taurus. 


1 Cap. xxvi. 
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SrscrioN XIII.—xi. On the tradition of the nations of 
Spanish America. 


The traditions of the new world, with respect to the origin 
of time, are involved in greater obscurity than those of the 
old: yet so far as anything can be ascertained concerning 
them it does not appear that they spoke a different lan- 
guage, or deposed to a different effect, from those of the old 
world. "The historical recollections indeed of the nations of 
Spanish America seem to have stopped short at the deluge. 
Those of the Mexicans at least go back to the time when Cox- 
Cox and Xochi-quetzal, the only two individuals of the human 
species who survived the universal destruction produced by 
that event, were supposed to have founded the race of man- 
kind anew; but not beyond that epoch*. 


* ]t is a remarkable circumstance however that tradition appears to 
have preserved among these nations a more distinct and exact recollection 
of the principal facts in Scripture history from the creation to the disper- 
sion, than we meet with any where in those of the old world. 

The descent of mankind from one pair, an age of innocence and happi- 
ness, the temptation and fall of the human race, the part taken in this by 
the woman and the serpent in particular, the deluge, the ark, the preserva- 
tion of one family only, and of individuals of the different kinds of animals, 
from the general destruction, the tower of Babel, the confusion of lan- 
guages, and the dispersion ; all these things were clearly attested by the 
traditions of Spanish America: as the reader may see from the following 
references to the Researches of the Baron de Humboldt alone; vol. i. 93- 
97 (plate vii:) r40 (pl.xii:) 195-197 (pl. xiii :) 320 (pl.xxii:) ii. 15-27 
(pl. xxvi:) 83, 84 (pl. xxxvii.) We shall quote one passage merely in 
terms at present, in illustration of what we have said concerning their tra- 
dition of the deluge. 

** Of the different nations which inhabit Mexico, paintings representing 
the deluge of Coxcox are found among the Aztecks, the Miztecks, the 
Zapotecks, the Ilascaltecks, and the Mechoacanese. The Noah, Xisuthrus, 
or Menou, of these nations is called Coxcox, 'T'eo-Cipactli, or 'l'ezpi. He 
saved himself conjointly with his wife Xochiquetzal, in a bark, or, according 
to other traditions, on a raft, of ahuahuete (cupressus disticha.) The paint- 
ing represents Coxcox in the midst of the water, lying in a bark. "The 
mountain, the summit of which, crowned by a tree, rises above the waters, 
is the Peak of Colhuacan, the Ararat of the Mexicans. "The horn, which 
is represented on the left, is the phonetic hieroglyphic of Colhuacan. At 
the foot of the mountain appear the heads of Coxcox and his wife. "The 
latter of these is known by the two tresses in the form of horns, which, as 
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"Their calendar reckoning of time, as we have already ex- 
plained, had come to be generally determined to the end or 
beginning of the Julian year, even before the date of the 
conquest; but that coincidence appears to have been the 
effect of cireumstances: nor can we infer any thing from it 
with respect to their real opinions concerning the proper 
reckoning of time itself. 'lTo form a correct judgment on 
this point, we ought to go back to the epoch of the first 
and original correction of the primitive calendar among 
them; if we knew exactly where to look for it, and where 
to find it. 'The Yucatan correction and the Toltee appear 
to be the best entitled to dispute the palm of antiquity with 
each other; and the former seems to have been determined 
to midsummer in the natural year, the latter much nearer 
to the point of spring even for the climate of Mexico. We 
cannot indeed as yet undertake to speak with certainty in 
reference to the true nature and true date of the Yucatan 
correction; but we need not hesitate to say that the true 
date of the Toltec correction, from which both the Mexican 
calendar, and many others, which the Spaniards found in ex- 
istence in the same countries when they first set foot there, 
are ultimately derivable, was March 1 A. D. 700. And this 
is so near to the beginning of spring even in that quarter of 
the world, as almost to authorize the inference that this 
epoch was purposely fixed upon in order that calendar or 
civil time itself might thereby become attached to the same 


we have often observed, denote the female sex. ''he men born after the de- 
luge were dumb: a dove, from the top of a tree, distributes among them 
tongues, represented under the form of small commas. .— We must not 
confound this dove with the bird which brings Coxcox tidings that the 
waters were dried up. "The people of Mechoachan preserved a tradition, 
according to which Coxcox, whom they called Tezpi, embarked in a spa- 
cious acalli with his wife, his children, several animals, and grain, the pre- 
servation of which was of importance to mankind. "When the great spirit, 
Tezcatlipocha, ordered the waters to withdraw, lezpi sent out from his 
bark a vulture, the zopilote, (vultur aurea). "This bird, which feeds on 
dead flesh, did not return, on account of the great number of carcasses with 
which the earth, recently dried up, was strewed. "lezpi sent out other 
birds, one of which, the humming bird, alone returned, holding in its beak 
a branch covered with leaves. 'l'ezpi, seeing that fresh verdure began to 
clothe the soil, quitted his bark near the mountain of Colhuacan." Vol. ii. 
p. 64, 65. pl. xxxii. 
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beginning as natural. For this correction was the first which 
fixed and defined cyclical time, in the previous reckoning of 
annual, among these nations, in a manner conformable to the 
principles of the Julian year: and it would thus be first 
fixed and confined within limits which it could never after- 
wards pass, just as, by virtue of the revolution of cyclical 
time itself, it was returning to the first principles of its rela- 
tion to natural. Nor would this motive be inconsistent 
with that which we alluded to beforem, as having probably 
had something to do with the fact of such a correction, and at 
this particular time also. 


SEcTION XIV.—xi. On the Rabbinical tradition. 


The modern Jewish calendar, having been previously re- 
duced to its present form, and completed in all its details, 
appears to have been published in A.D.344. But as the 
authors of this calendar, when searching for the epoch of 
their Iunar reckoning from first to last, thought proper to go 
back to the Molad Tohu, or Birth of the void ; they found 
it, as their chronological system obliged them to do, B. C. 
9761, which, on the principles of the Rabbinical chronology, 
was the year of the creation; not however in the new moon 
of April in that year, but in the new moon of October; Octo- 
ber 7 at 6 r. w. according to the primitive rule: in which 
primary lunar date of their calendar their lunar reckoning, 
carried back from A.D. 344, agreed with our own brought 
down from B. C. 4004; as our tables shew in B. C. 3761. 

It is clear then that the authors of this calendar must 
have dated the beginning of things in the autumn, though 
not on the mean or true autumnal equinox ; both which B.C. 
3761 were falling Oct.22, not Oct.7 *. 'T'hey dated the creation 

* Mean vernal equinox for the h. m. sec th, 


meridian of Jerusalem, B. C. 3761 Apri 22 20 48 Á 75 r2 
182 14 54 25 .12 





208 iT 42 32 34 





Cast off 183 
Mean autumnalequinox .... October 22 1i1 42 32 24 
Equation of the centre .... d73 318-5 o 
BRAUN oeouevesenen ci October 22 15 (o 37 24app.time.' 


m Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. ix. v. vol. i. 364. 
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of man three days before this new moon of the epoch ; Octo- 
ber 4 at 18 hours from sunset: though Scripture itself is ex- 
press to the creation of mankind as the last act in the pro- 
cess of creation itself; and in particular to the production of 
the sun and of the moon on the fourth day of the same week 
of which man was created on the siztA. 

We are not concerned however with any of their opinions 
or any of their assumptions but those which affect the ques- 
tion of the beginning of time. And it is easy to account for 
the fact of their fixing that to the autumn rather than to 
the spring, without any prejudice to the truth itself. It has 
been already observed » that the head of the primitive year 
at the time of the Exodus was falling in the autumn. lt was 
set forward at that time to the spring. 'The Israelites at least 
just before the Exodus were commanded to begin a new ca- 
lendar reckoning with the month of the Exodus itself; which 
was so near the beginning of spring that the eleventh day of 
that month coincided with the mean vernal equinox at the 
time. 

It does not appear however that the old reckoning of the 
year, from the opposite quarter of the year, was not allowed 
to be retained too, and to go on as before, so long as it did 
not interfere with the new and with the purposes for which 
that was specially intended. "There is reason to conclude 
that from the time of this change of the calendar the Jews 
had a double beginning of annual civil time; one attached 
to the spring, the other to the autumn; one which bore date 
on the first of the month afterwards called Nisan, another 
which was similarly reckoned from the first of that which 
was afterwards called Tisri. And though Nisan is never 
spoken of in Scripture itself except as the first month, nor 
Tisri except as the seventh; that is no objection to the fact 
of this distinction, that the beginning of the year in one sense 
was reckoned from 'Tisri, and in another from Nisan, though 
not in the same sense from both. 'l'he feast of trumpets ush- 
ered in the beginning of the year; and the stated date of that 
was the first of Tisri. "The cycle of sabbatic years and the 
cycle of the years of jubile were both reckoned from the be- 


n Supra p. 68. 
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ginning of the year; and yet both were notoriously reckoned 
from Tisri. Asthen there was actually this second beginning 
of the year among the Jews from time immemorial ; it was na- 
tural for the authors of the calendar in A. D. 344 to assume 
its existence from the first. 'lhey drew the same inference 
from the fact as Scaliger; and taking it for granted that the 
new moon of Tisri, which had always been the first new moon 
of their year in the sense thus explained, must be the new moon 
of creation, they went back to the hexaémeron to find it. 

It was for the same reason and from the same prima facie 
evidence of the state of the case that Josephus also dated the 
deluge in the second month of this Jewish calendar; the 
Hebrew name of which was Marchesvan, the Macedonian 
one which he uses in its stead was Dius?: observing at the 
same time that Tisri, the month before Marchesvan, was the 
beginning of the civil year of the Jews while they were still 
in Egypt *, though Nisan was constituted by Moses the be- 
ginning of their ecclesiastical year at the Exodus. It follows 
that he dated the deluge in the autumnal quarter of the year, 
and very probably the creation too; though that is no neces- 
sary consequence of this peculiar opinion respecting the be- 
ginning of the civil year. Philo Judzeus, a little before the 


* Such also was the belief of the author of the Targum, ascribed to 
Jonathan, and commonly called the Jerusalem Targum. 

Thus, Gen. vii. 11: Anno sexcentesimo annorum vite Noach, mense 
secundo, (ipse est mensis Marchesvan; hactenus enim non numeraban- 
tur menses nisi a Tisri qui erat initium anni absolutionis mundi. . .) 

Ib. viii. 4: Et quievit arca mense septimo; ille est mensis Nisan. 

Ib. viii. 5: Et aqu: ibant et diminuebantur usque ad mensem decimum, 
mensem Tamuz. 

Ib.vii.r3: Accidit autem sexcentesimo primo anno, in Tisri, initio 
mensis, initio anni, exsiccatce sunt aquae. . . 

Ibid.: Et in mense Marchesvan vicesima septima die mensis exsiccata 
est terra. 

And in reference to the change of the reckoning of the months of the 
calendar, which preceded or accompanied the Exodus, paraphrasing Exo- 
dus xvi. 1, this Targum has it: Decima quinta die mensis ljar—ille erat 
mensis secundus ex quo exierant e terra /Egypti. Also of the month 
Ethanim, 2 Kings viii. 2: In mense quem veteres vocabant mensem pri- 
mum ...et nunc ipse est mensis septimus. 


o Ant. i. iii. 3. 
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time of Josephus, recognises Tisri as the first month in the 
calendar, and Nisan as the seventh, quite as distinctly as he 
does; yet no writer of antiquity has borne a plainer testi- 
mony to the fact of the creation of the world in the spring, 
and in this seventh month Nisan itself, than Philo Judzeus. 
"Ej88ouos àv ó piv otros (he is speaking of Nisan) àpióuQ 
re kal ráfeu karà róv jakÓóv kókXov, Ovvápeu mpórós éoru, OtórL 
«aL mpGros érv rais iepais ífBAows àrvaypáderat.  atriov 08 s ye 
oia, TÓ0e. Tijv éapui]v loqpepíav àzewórwpá re kai uípmpa ovp- 


€ 


BéBmukev eiva. rijs àpxífjs ékeírgs ka0' v 00€ ó kóopos éOnptovp- 
yeiro. ka0' ékaorov oüv éviavróv v$70pu4ryokov ó 0cós Ts ToÜ 
kóapiov yevéceos üvédmve 70 &ap, €v à sávra àvOct. kal. 8Aaorávet. 
Oilózep o)ük àmÓ ockoToÜU moros àrvayéypamrou piüjv év rois vópors, 
ézeiDi] rpómov rwwà rijs mpórgs àpxíjs ékuayetóv éorw, àm. éxeívys 
dozep àw àpxerímov odpayibüos ékrvnaoÜeís —— Eel oüv éoriv 1) 
éapu) €opri) ríjs roV Kócjuov yevéaeos vzópvnpa, K , T. À.P 


SECTION XV.—xiii. On the ecclesiastical tradition. 


There are few questions of fact, which cannot be said to 
have been decided either one way or the other by the posi- 
tive declarations of Scripture, on which the opinions of the 
fathers of the church are found to be so generally in agree- 
ment, as on this of the origin of time in all its measures, 
noctidiurnal, hebdomadal, lunar, and solar; which they all 
date in the hexaémeron of creation, and almost all in the 
spring, and at the vernal equinox itself; differing merely in 
the terms of this date ; which they assume, according to their 
preconceived ideas concerning it, sometimes as March 35, 
sometimes as March 22, and sometimes as March 213. On 
this particular question the opinions of the heretic did not 
differ from those of the most orthodox *. And this persua- 

* For example, two apocryphal productions are quoted at some length 
by Syncellus; one of them entitled the Vita Adami, the other the Aer) 
T'éveots. 

The extract from the Vita Adami begins on the first day of the second 


9 Opp. ii. 293. 7. De Septenario et stolicz, v. 17: Bucherius, De Doctrina 





Festis Diebus. 

P Ibid. 45. Cf. i. 8. 1. 44. De Mun- 
di Opificio : 9—24. 

q See our Dissertations, Diss. xiii. 
vol. i. 460, 461, Art. xii. note: 464, 
Art. xvii, Cf. Auctor Computi Pascha- 
lis, Cypriani dicte: Constitutiones Apo- 


Temporum, 7. cap. 8, Victorii Prologus: 
469, 470, 471, Epistola Philippi: 477, 
7, 8, Ambrosii Epistola: 486, 487, Dio- 
nysii Ep. i. 

* i. pag. 7. l. 8—p. 7. 20. Cf. 14—9. 
17: Bonnse, 1829. 
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sion of the origin of things in the spring appears still firmly 
impressed on the minds of Christian writers, long after the 
contrary belief of the creation in the autumn had esta- 
blished a footing in the church ; as for example, in Lydus: 
in the sixth century; in the Chronicon Paschale" in the 
fourth and seventh ; in Joannes Damascenus v in the eighth ; 
and in Syncellus x in the ninth. 

We know of no opinion to the contrary of equal antiquity 
and of equal authority, but that of Clemens Alexandrinus ; 
from whose chronology and the explanations which accom- 
pany it, if his numbers can be depended on, it must certainly 
be inferred that he dated the creation of Adam (and there- 
fore that of the world) on a particular day in the month of 
Oetober. "The same explanation however may very probably 
be given of the grounds of the opinion in his case, as in that 
of Josephus, and in that of the Jewish rabbis, and of Scali- 
ger; viz. that knowing the Jewish calendar to be bearing 
date in his time in the autumn, and always to have done so 
in the sense explained above, he concluded that the world 
itself had been originally formed in the autumn. Besides 
which there was an ancient calendar in Egypt itself, which 
was caleulated to mislead him in the same manner ; viz. the 
Alexandrine correction of the primitive cyclical year, the 


week of creation, Nisan 8 in the style of Syncellus, Pharmuthi 6 in the 
Alexandrine calendar, April r in the Julian; and extends down to the 9ard 
day, the second day of the 14th week, Epiphi 1, June 25, the date of the 
summer solstice. "l'he introduction of Adam into Paradise is dated on the 
46th day of creation, the fourth of the seventh week, Pachon 14, May 9, 
the IIAe«dBov ézvroNj, &c. 

The Aezr7j l'évec:s dated the fall in the seventh year of creation 5, and 
the expulsion from Paradise in the eighth, 45 days after the fall, at the 
HAetáóov émvroAj) too, May 160; on which principle the fall itself must be 
dated April 5; a very curious coincidence, if it turns out (as we hope it 
will hereafter) that this was the actual date of that event. Adam is said to 
have passed in Paradise a week of 365 days, that is, a week of years of 
that magnitude; seven years of 365 days each, before his final expulsion 
from it. 'lThe author of this work therefore, whosoever he was, was well 
acquainted with the equable year ; and probably recognised no form of the 
civil year but that. 


Si p.13.1. 17—14. 3. Cf. 14, 15— Bonne, 1832. 

15. 10. w De orthodoxa Fide, lib. ii. cap. 22. 
t De Mensibus, iv. 46. p. 8r. l. 12. X j. I. l. r——10. l. 15:— 13. l. 15. 
VLp ri1:18.4-21: 26.1-27. 5, 
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epoch of which was August 29 or 30. Even the Egyptian 
monk Annianus, author of a system of chronology brought 
down from the first in periods of 532 years, a contemporary 
of Theophilus, the 22nd patriarch of Alexandria, and con- 
sequently of Theodosius the Great, and of Honorius and 
Arcadius his sons", had not yet ventured to introduce this 
new epoch of creation into the church; though it is not so 
clear that his contemporary Panodorus, author of a similar 
chronology, did not entertain an opinion of that kindz; 
which in the course of time too acquired something like the 
stamp and sanction of an authoritative declaration of the 
Greek church, by finally attaching the epoch of the creation 
to Septemberl B. C. 5508*. But no such opinion as this 
could yet have been generally received in Egypt in the time 
of Anatolius of Laodicea^, A. D. 277, though he was edu- 
eated at Alexandria; nor in that of Theophilus, patriarch of 
Alexandria e, A. D. 385; nor in that of Cyril his successor; 
each of whom still speaks of.the vernal equinox as of the 
first absolute commencement of time; and the latter in par- 
ticular does not scruple to call it the natale mundi itself. 


SrcrioN XVI.—xiv. On the poetical tradition. 


If the opinions of individuals on particular points are enti- 
tled to deference, because of their good sense; because of 
their superior knowledge and information ; because they have 
thought and inquired more than others; because they repre- 
sent the standard of correct opinion itself on such points; 
how much greater weight and authority must be due to the 
common sense of mankind, on whatsoever side it is pro- 
nounced! And on this particular question of the natale 
mundi, whatsoever conclusion chronologers and learned men 
may have come to in some instances to the contrary, it is no- 
torious that the feeling and conviction of the whole human 
race taken collectively, from an instinct and sympathy of 
their nature much more than from any deliberate judgment 


Y Syncellus,i. 32. 1. 15: 62. 3. See piens), A. D. 886-9t1. 


i. 62. 17—65. 20. b See our Dissertations, App. xxvii. 
Z Cf. Syncellus, 617, 18—619. 9. vol. v. 623, 624. 
& Eckhel, Doctrina Numm. Vett, viii. € Prologus, $ 2, apud Bucherium, 


cap. i. $ ix. 333: De Consulibus Cze- 72. 
saribus: in the reign of Leo VI. (Sa- d Prologus, 8 1. Ibid. 481. 
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of their reason, has declared for the vernal equinox; has 
every where anticipated or confirmed the decision of the 
Pervigilium Veneris, that spring was the morning of nature, 
spring was the youth of the world, spring was the birthday 
of time; in one word, that 


Vere natus orbis est. 


The annual revival of nature at this season 1s the liveliest 
type of the origin of nature itself. It is a standing memento 
of the beginning of time in connection with the existing 
system of things; and if the fathers could discover in it a 
natural argument of the resurrection, it is much easier for 
chronologers to find in it a natural argument of the creation. 

Dic, age, frigoribus quare novus incipit annus, 
Qui potius per ver incipiendus erat ? 

Omnia tunc florent: tunc est nova temporis zetas : 
Et nova de gravido palmite gemma tumet: 

Et modo formatis amicitur vitibus arbos : 
Prodit et in summum graminis herba solum : 

Et tepidum volucres concentibus aéra mulcent : 
Ludit et in pratis luxuriatque pecus : 

Tum blandi soles; ignotaque prodit hirundo, 
Et luteum celsa sub trabe fingit opus : 

Tunc patitur cultus ager et renovatur aratro :— 
Hsec anni novitas jure vocanda fuit. 

Fasti, i. 149. s 

Is this reasoning rendered less just and conclusive, if we 

read in the last line, 


Hzc Muopr novitas jure vocanda fuit ? 


What was the golden age of mythology but a state of per- 
. petual spring ? 

Ver erat zeternum, placidique tepentibus auris 

Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores. 

Metamorphos. i. 167 *. 

Or what was that conception or recollection of a paradisiacal 
state of things, of which this golden age was only the reflec- 
tion, and the islands of the blessed only the realization, but 
the mildness, the coolness, the freshness of perennial spring ? 


€ Cf. Hesiod, Opera et Dies, ro8— 524. "Tibullus, i. iii. 35—48: 59—62. 
125. Fragmenta, lxvii. Virgil, Ecloge, ^ Ovid. Metam. i. 89—112. 
IV. 4—10: 15—33: 37—45. viii. 52— 
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Tjj yàp pria: Bor?) réXe« avÓpómrowuw: 
ob vierós, otv üp xeuióv moAUs, obre sor. OuBpos, 
dÀX' aici Zeiópoto Avyvmvetovros dtras 
àxkeavós dvígaw, ávayroxew dvÓpórmovs. 
Odyss. A. 565—2568f. 

The descriptions and praises of spring which occur so fre- 
quently in the poets are only the expression of this common 
feeling; in giving a voice and a language to which the poets 
are the oracles of our common nature, the mystagogi and 
hierophante, through whom she discloses the secrets of her 
own being, silencing all doubts by their 

ékàg ékàg éaré BeBnAot. 

And though what the poets inculeated on this point could 
be proved to be only fiction and fable; still it would be fic- 
tion so like to truth, fable so pleasingly disguised, error and 
delusion rendered so grateful by its outward dress, and re- 
commended so strongly by its prima facie probability, that 
every one would be ready to exclaim, Malo cum poetis 
errare quam cum aliis recte sapere. 


i. /Eneadum genetrix, hominum divómque voluptas, 
Alma Venus ! coeli subter labentia signa 
Quae mare navigerum, quze terras frugiferenteis 
Concelebras: per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis : 
'Te dea te fugiunt ventei te nubila coeli 
Adventumque tuum; tibi suaveis dzedala tellus 
Submittit flores, tibi rident zequora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuso Iumine colum. 
Nam simul ac species patefacta est verna diei, 
Et reserata viget genitabilis aura Favoni, 
Aérize primum volucres te Diva tuumque 
Significant initum, perculsz corda tua vi. 
Inde ferze pecudes persultant pabula lzeta, 
Et rapidos tranant amneis: ita capta lepore 
Inlecebrisque tuis omnis natura animantum 
Te sequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis. 

Lucretius, i. 1. 


f Cf. Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 166— 
171. Aratus, Phenomena, 100—114. 





Quas neque concutiunt ventei, nec nu- 
bila nimbis 


Horace, Epod. xvi. 41—66. Plutarch, 
Sertorius, viii. ix. Pindar, apud Plutar- 
chum, Consolatio ad Apollonium, xxvi. 
Lucretius, iii. 18. 

Adparet divóm numen sedesque quiete, 


Adspargunt neque nix acri concreta 
pruina 

Cana cadens violat : semper sine nubi- 
bus :ether 

Integer et large diffuso lumine ridit. 
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It VER et Venus, et Veneris praenuncius ante 

Pennatus graditur Zephyrus : vestigia propter 

Flora quibus mater preespargens ante viai 

Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus obplet.—Ibid. v. 736. 


ii. Mox ubi nubigenz Phryxi nec portitor Helles* 
Signorum et pecorum princeps caput efferet undis ; 
Alma sinum tellus jam pandet, adultaque poscens 
Semina depositis cupiet se nubere plantis. 
Invigilate viri! tacito tunc tempora gressu 
Diffugiunt, nulloque sono convertitur annus. 
Flagitat ecce suos genitrix mitissima foetus. 
Columella, x. De Hortorum cultu, 155. 


Ingenera: nunc sunt genitalia tempora mundi. 

Nunc amor ad coitus properat, nunc spiritus orbis 
Bacchatur veneri, stimulisque cupidinis actus 

Ipse suas adamat partes, et fetibus implet. 

Nunc pater zequoreus nunc et regnator aquarum 

Ille suam Tethyn hic pellicit Amphitriten : 

Et jam czeruleos partus enixa marito 

Ubera nunc reserat, pontumque natantibus implet. 
Maximus ipse Deum posito jam fulmine fallax 
Acrisionéos veteres imitatur amores; 

Inque sinus matris violento depluit imbre. 

Nec genitrix nati nunc aspernatur amorem, 

Sed patitur nexus flammata cupidine tellus. 

Hine maria hinc montes hinc totus denique mundus 
Ver agit: hinc hominum pecudum volucrumque cupido 
Atque amor ignescit menti, scevitque medullis, 

Dum satiata venus foecundos compleat artus, 

Et generet varias soboles, semperque frequentet 

Prole nova mundum, vacuo ne torpeat zevo.—1bid. 196. 


iii. Tunc primum miti pelagus consternitur unda, 
Et varios audet flores emittere tellus. 
Tunc pecudum volucrumque genus per pabula lzeta 
In venerem partumque ruit, totumque canora 
Voce nemus loquitur, frondemque virescit in omnem : 
Viribus in tantum segnis natura movetur.—Manilius, iii. 652. 


* 'The meaning of this is that Phryxus rode safely on this ram, but not 
Helle. 
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iv. Ver adeo frondi nemorum, ver utile sylvis : 
Vere tument terree et genitalia semina poscunt. 
Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus zether 
Conjugis in gremium letz descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno conmixtus corpore, foetus. 
Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris, 
Et venerem certis repetunt armenta diebus. 
Parturit almus ager, Zephyrique tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva sinus: superat tener omnibus humor : 
Inque novos soles audent se germina tuto 
Credere: nec metuit surgentes pampinus austros, 
Aut actum colo magnis aquilonibus imbrem, 
Sed trudit gemmas et frondes explicat omnes. 

Georgica, ii. 3232. 


From this annual repetition of a scene, which could not 
have been exhibited even for the first time under different 
cireumstances, the judicious Virgil, whose imagination was 
never permitted to dazzle or cloud his reason, does not hesi- 
tate to draw the natural inference; and as much in the 
spirit of the truest and soundest chronology, as of the most 
genuine poetical feeling, to pronounce spring the birthtime of 
the world. 


Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 
Inluxisse dies aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Crediderim: ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, et hibernis parcebant flatibus Euri, 
Cum primum lucem pecudes hausere, virümque 
Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis, 
Inmissceque feree sylvis et sidera coelo. 
Nec res hunc tenerz possent perferre laborem, 
Si non tanta quies iret frigusque caloremque 
Inter, et exciperet cceli indulgentia terras. 
Georgica, ii. 336 h. 


€ Cf. Oppian, Cynegetica, i. 114, sq. h Cf. Panegyrici Vett. v. cap. ii. $ 2. 
375—391. Halieutica, i. 473—476. iii. $ r. Eumenii Panegyricus, Con- 
Bion, Idyll. vi. 15—18. stantio Cesari dictus. 
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CHAPTER V. 


On the argument of the circumstances under which time must 
have begun, from an absolute epoch of time itself ; and from 
the analogy of the Divine dispensations, as determined to the 
same season of the natural year. 





SEcTION l.—.4n absolute epoch of time that of one of the 
equinoaes. 


Wz have often had occasion to observe that with respect 
to mankind and to the present system of things, the dura- 
tion of which has always been measured by time, such as it 
is at present and always has been in connection with this 
system ; the Mosaic creation must be the absolute epoch of 
time, whether it is so to time in the abstract, and even as it 
exists at present, or not. And ifit is only admitted that the 
Mosaic creation must thus serve as the absolute epoch of 
time, especially of noctidiurnal and of annual time, relatively 
to the present system of things; the inference from that fact 
appears to us inevitable, that time in general and noctidi- 
urnal and annual time in particular must have begun at one 
of the equinoxes. 

For with respect to the absolute epoch of such a measure 
of time as the noctidiurnal cycle; we are bound to consider 
that this cycle is not a simple but a compound quantity, 
made up of two parts, the sensible distinction between which 
is light and darkness; and that this was the constitution of 
that measure of time from the first, and is in fact a neces- 
sary consequence of the physical cause of the measure itself. 
It is impossible therefore to regard it except as one wAole made 
up of two parts, each of which is as essential to the integrity 
of the compound as the other; or to give it any name, as so 
composed of two such different parts, but that of the night- 
day or of the day-night perpetually. 

lf so, the relation of these parts to each other must be 
something fixed. It is not possible for the proportion of 
either to the other to vary except within certain limits ; 
much less for either to be nierged in the other. It follows 
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too that in the first instance of all the proportion of two 
such parts one to the other must have been that of equality. 
In the first noctidiurnal cycle which ever existed the night 
must have been equal to the day and the day to the night. 
Consequently if the beginning of this cycle itself from the 
first was implicated with that of the annual; both must have 
begun together at one of the equinoxes. 

There is only one perfect form of the day, and only one 
perfect form of the night; and that is the form in which 
each of them is equal to half the revolution of the earth 
which is made up of both exactly: and this can hold good 
only at the equinoxes. "The same conclusion follows from 
the proportion of mean and invariable measures of any kind 
to actual but fluctuating and variable ones of the same kind. 
It is agreed that the proper standards of nature in such 
cases are the mean. "There must however be a time when 
even actual standards do not differ from mean ; when stand- 
ards of excess at one time and of defect at another in com- 
parison of the mean are either not yet distinguishable from 
the mean, or no longer so. And what time can that be but 
the epoch of origination of such'actual measures themselves? 
If the noctidiurnal cycle itself has had such an epoch, and 
that epoch relatively to the existing succession of things has 
been the Mosaic creation ; the mean and the actual standard 
of this cycle at the Mosaic creation could not have differed : 
and therefore the Mosaic creation must have coincided with 
one of the equinoxes. 

Lastly, this truth appears to be implied in the declaration 
of Scripture, ''hat God, having created the light on the first 
day, divided the light from the dark ; and called the duration 
of the light, the day, and that of the dark, the night. Divi- 
sion in a case like this must have been equivalent to partition, 
or to the separation of a certain whole into its component 
parts ; and this whole being the noctidiurnal cycle, which has 
only two parts, partition in a case like this must have been 
tantamount to equipartition, or to the equal division of the 
whole between its two component parts. It does not seem 
possible to conceive the distinction of the first noctidiurnal 
cycle into its two component parts, except in their proper 
proportions relatively both to the whole and to each other. 
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We have already explained! that on the first day of the hex- 
aémeron, in the absence of the sun and in the absence of the 
atmosphere also, but with the same distinction of light and 
darkness as at any other time, this was possible, without the 
liability of the proportion to be in any the least degree im- 
paired by the natural phenomenon of refraction and twilight; 
which in whatsoever proportion it might have made any 
addition to the sensible duration of hght, or of the day, in 
the same must have diminished that of the dark, or of the 
night. And possibly that this exact proportion of the length 
of the first day to that of the first night might hold good 
without prejudice to any other of the laws of nature, might 
be one reason of the economy, peculiar to this first day even 
above the two next days. To have light not derived from the 
sun was not confined to this first day : to have light without 
an atmosphere to refract that light was so. 


SECTION II.— ^is absolute epoch of time, in the sense of nocti- 
diurnal and annual both at once, the vernal equinoa. 


The argument which has just been stated may be said to 
determine the absolute beginning of time in conjunction 
with the present system of things to one of the equinoxes ; 
but not necessarily to the vernal equinox. But this argument 
as yet has been confined to the noctidiurnal cycle, and to 
the cireumstances under which that must be supposed to have 
begun in the first instance of all. Let us proceed to consider 
the same kind of reasoning in its application to the annual 
cycle. 

Here then it is very necessary to remind the readerk that 
the question of the first commencement of annual time is 
not that of the absolute beginning of any complex of days 
and nights which may be ordinarily called a year; but of 
that complex of days and nights which measures and defines 
the revolution of the earth round the sun, from a given 
point in its orbit to the same again; a revolution made up 
indeed of days and nights in terms of the noctidiurnal cycle, 
but a natural unit or integer in itself as much as the nocti- 
diurnal cycle. 

Now this natural revolution of the earth round the sun, 


i Supra, p. 8. k See supra, Diss. ii. ch. iii. sect. i. vol. 3. 71. 
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so measured and defined, which constitutes that natural unit 
of time which is called the year, is the course and succession 
of the seasons: and natural annual time as the same with 
the course and succession of the seasons neither begins at 
present nor ever could have begun at first except at the 
vernal equinox. We speak of four cardinal points in the 
natural year; the vernal equinox, the summer solstice, the 
autumnal equinox, and the winter solstice. "What are these, 
but the terminators or boundaries of the different seasons? 
And what do they define and determine but certain stages, 
more sensible and more important than others, in the pro- 
cess of maturing and perfecting the natural productions of 
the year? As to the order of the seasons ; no one can even 
imagine it has not always been one and the same, always the 
same succession, of which spring has been the beginning and 
winter the end perpetually: an order and succession very 
justly implied in the name given to the natural year, (which 
is not to be distinguished from this order and succession 
itself,) whether the £ropical year, or the annus vertens, or, as 
Homer terms it, the zepirpomzécov érviavrós. 'To begin this suc- 
cession from any point in the solar orbit but the vernal 
equinox would involve the practical absurdity of making 
summer in the natural year prior to spring, or autumn to 
summer, or winter to autumn. It would be much the same 
thing as to make noon in the natural day prior to morning, 
evening to noon, or midnight to evening : or, in the different 
stages of human life, to make youth precede childhood, or 
manhood youth, or old age manhood. 

It is surprising therefore, and, but for the force of preju- 
dice, which is capable of shutting men's eyes against the per- 
ception of the simplest and plainest truths, it would be un- 
accountable, that, with respect to the origin of natural annual 
time, there should ever have been a difference of opinion 
among chronologers. 'lThe mean length of the natural year 
itself is a totally different question. "The elements on which 
that length depends, the invariability of the axis major of 
the solar orbit, and the mean motion of the sun, are always 
the same. It makes no difference therefore to the mean 
length of the entire revolution from what part of the solar 
orbit it is supposed to be measured; provided that part is 
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always the same. But from what point the revolution is to 
be supposed to have begun at first, and to what point it 
should be referred ever after, as the absolute epoch of the 
revolution itself; that as we have observed is a different 
question. 


SEcTION III.—O» ihe argument from the analogy of the 
Divine proceedings in. general. 


The most influential and most convincing consideration 
however after all, which could be submitted to a serious and 
reflecting mind, in order to assist and direct its judgment on 
this question, is /Ais: "That the season of spring and even 
the date of the mean vernal equinox itself are determined by 
the matter of fact to have been that season of the natural 
year, which the Divine Providence has invariably selected 
for its most remarkable dispensations; especially for those 
which mediately or immediately were most nearly connected 
with the scheme of redemption, and mutatis mutandis exhi- 
bited the closest analogy to the original scheme of creation. 
In such dispensations as these, is there any one so hardy 
and so presumptuous, and yet so destitute of common sense 
as well as of piety and of an habitual conviction of the wis- 
dom and greatness and goodness of God, as to maintain that 
any thing was left to chance? or that the relation of times 
and seasons like these, and that of the events by which they 
were characterised, one to the other, was not the effect of 
appointment, and of the most critical regard to the fitness of 
one for the other? of the most exact accommodation of one 
to the other? ordained by the Author and Controller of time 
itself, and in these instances the sole and exclusive agent 
in carrying his own dispensations into effect; in fixing both 
the time a£ which, and the manner i» which, and the place 
where, they should come to pass. 

Thus the destruction of the world by the deluge in one 
year, and its renovation and reviviscence in the next; the 
birth of Isaac at one time, and the birth of Moses at an- 
other; (both eminent types of Jesus Christ, especially the 
former;) the institution of the passover; the change of the 
beginning of the year preliminary to the Exodus ; the Exodus 
itself; the passage of the Red sea; the erection of the taber- 

VOL. 1I. K 
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nacle in the wilderness; the passage of the Jordan, and the 
Eisodus into the land of promise; the epoch of the ritual or 
religious, that is, the lunar calendar; the foundation of the 
temple by Solomon ; and, lastly, the birth of our Lord him- 
self in one year, and his passion and resurrection in another: 
all these events, either by virtue of direct positive testimony, 
or upon circumstantial grounds of proof amounting to the 
highest degree of probability, are capable of being deter- 
mined to the season of spring, and some of them even to the 
mean vernal equinox. 1t is only consistent with the analogy 
of so many later examples of the same kind, that the begin- 
ning of this whole economy, (of which every succeeding dis- 
pensation-ig its proper order of time was but the gradual 
development,) the first link in this wonderful chain of time 
and in the still more wonderful chain of events with which it 
has been connected, (which every one must admit to have 
been the creation of our own world and the production of 
mankind,) should have been attached to the same season in 
general, and even to the mean vernal equinox in particular. 


oa R---— 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the argument of the beginning of time from the position of 
the axis major of the solar orbit, B. C. 4004. 


SECTION l.—4sftronomical testimonies, La Place, Ponté- 
coulant, Biot. 


TnuznE is yet a distinct argument both of the year of the 
Mosaie creation and of the season of the year at which it 
took place; and an argument of great importance: but as it 
depends upon an astronomical matter of fact, discoverable 
and eapable of being verified at present only by calculation, 
we prefer to state it in the words of the astronomers, not in 
our own. And the first testimony of this kind which we 
shall produce is that of La Place. 

i. * Une époque astronomique remarquable est celle oü le 
grand axe de l'orbe terrestre coincidoit avec la ligne des 
équinoxes; car alors l'équimoxe vrai et l'équinoxe moyen 








-» 
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étoient réunis. Je trouve par les formules précédentes que 
ce phénoméne a eu lieu vers l'an 4004 avant l'ére Chrétienne, 
époque oü la plupart de nos chronologistes placent la cré- 
ation du monde, et qui sous ce point de vue peut étre con- 
sidérée comme une époque astronomique. En effet, on a pour 
ce temps, /— —5754; et l'expression de i donne 
y — —87^?, 8530. 

C'est la longitude de léquinoxe fixe de 1750 (where the 
. observations of La Caille began) par rapport à l'équinoxe 
d'alors. L'expression précédente de z^ donne pour la longi- 
tude du périgée de l'orbe terrestre, ou de l'apogée solaire, 
comptée de l'équinoxe fixe de 1750, 


7 —899,1700. 


Cette longitude par rapport à l'équimoxe de l'année 4004. 
avant l'ére Chrétienne étoit donc 1?,3170; d'ou il suit, que 
l'instant oàü la longitude de l'apogée solaire, comptée de 
léquinoxe mobile, étoit nulle, précéde d'environ soixante 
neuf ans l'époque oü l'on fixe la création du monde. Cette 
difference paroitra bien petite, si l'on considere l'inexactitude 
des expressions précédentes de y et de z", lorsqu'on les rap- 
porte à un temps aussi éloigné, et l'incertitude qui subsiste 
encore soit relativement au mouvement des équinoxes, soit 
à l'égard des valeurs que nous supposons aux masses des 
planétes 1. 

* Ces variations de l'orbe terrestre ont fait coicider le 
périgée du soleil avec l'équinoxe du printemps à une époque 
à la quelle on peut remonter par l'analyse, et qui se trouve 
antérieure à notre ére de 4089 ans. Il est remarquable que 
cette époque astronomique soit à peu prés celle oü la plu- 
part des chronologistes placent la création du monde m.? 

The first of these passages is thus translated by Mr. Bow- 
ditch » : 

* A remarkable astronomical epoch is that when the 
greater axis of the earth's orbit was situated in the line of 
the equinoxes; because the apparent and mean equinoxes 
then coincided. We find by the preceding formulas that this 
phenomenon took place about 4004: years before the Christian 


! Mécanique Céleste, liv. vi. ch. x. — p. 205, A. D. 1813. 
31. tom. iii. p. 113, A. D. 1802. n Book vi. ch. x. $ 31, (vol. iii. p. 
m Systéme du Monde, liv. iv. ch. ii. — 266.) 
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cra; and at this epoch most of our chronologists place the 
creation of the world; so that in this point of view we may 
consider it as an astronomical epoch. For we have at that 
time /— —5754; and the preceding expression of y/ gives 
y — — 79 d. 04 m. 04 sec., which is the longitude of the fixed 
equinox of 1750 referred to the equinox of that time 7. "The 
preceding expression of z" gives for the longitude of the 
perigee of the earth's orbit, or of the sun's apogee, referred 
to the fixed equinox of 1750, 7"7—80 d. 15 m. 1lsec. "This 
longitude, referred to the equinox of the year 4004 before the 
Christian sera, is 1 d. 11 m. 07sec.: hence it follows, that the 
time, when the longitude of the sun's apogee, counted from 
the moveable equinox, was nothing, precedes about 69 years 
the epoch usually assumed for the creation of the world. 
This difference will appear very small, if we take into con- 
sideration the imperfections of the preceding expressions of 
y" and z", when applied to so distant a period, and the un- 
certainty which still exists relatively to the motion of the 
equinoxes, and to the assumed values of the masses of the 
planets." 

ii. La Place, dans La Mécanique Céleste, a calculé l'expres- 
sion de y pour deux époques remarquables ; celle oà le grand 
axe de l'orbe solaire coincidait avec la ligne des équinoxes, 
et celle oà le grand axe de l'orbe solaire était perpendiculaire 
à cette ligne. À la premiere époque l'équinoxe vrai et l'équi- 
noxe moyen coincidaient: dans la seconde le solstice vrai 
coincidait avec le solstice moyen. Voyons ce que donnent à 
cet égard les formules précédentes. Si l'on fait /— —5907, 


pour l'expression de y/ on a y' — —81*. 20'. 42", Cette quan- 
tité prise avec un signe contraire sera la longitude de l'équi- - 


noxe de 1800, par rapport à Péquinoxe correspondant au 
temps /. L'expression précédente de e" donne pour la lon- 
gitude du périhélie de l'orbe terrestre, comptée de l'équinoxe 
fixe de 1800, 9"—81*?. 20'. 31". La somme de ces valeurs 
prises avec leur signe sera la longitude du méme périhélie 
comptée de l'équinoxe de l'année 4107 avant l'ére Chrétienne, 
époque qui correspond à la valeur que nous avons supposée 
au temps /. Cette longitude était donc alors de 11". La 
plupart des chronologistes placent la création du monde vers 
l'an 4004 avant l'ére Chrétienne: l'époque oà le grand axe 
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de l'orbe solaire coincidait avec Pintersection de l'écliptique 
et de P'équateur a donc précédé d'aprés nos formules d'un 
siécle environ la création du monde ?." 

iii. * Suivant les observations de La Caille, la longitude du 
périgée en 1750 était 309 gr. 5827......... quand le grand axe 
coincidait avec la ligne des équinoxes, la longitude du péri- 
gée était de 200 gr. Depuis cette époque jusqu'en 1750, il 
. S'est avancé de 109 gr. 5827. Le nombre d'années nécessaires 
pour ce déplacement est 

10958270000, |. 
1910668  ' 
environ 5735, ce qui reporte ce phénoméne à 4000 ans envi- 
ron avant l'ére Chrétienne. Par une rencontre assez singu- 
liére, c'est à peu prés vers ce temps, selon la plupart des 
chronologistes, que remontent les premiéres traces du séjour 
de Phomme sur la terre, quoiqu'il paraisse d'ailleurs, par un 
grand nombre de preuves physiques, que la terre elle-méme 
est beaucoup plus ancienne ».? 





SECTION II.—Remarks on the preceding statements. 


On the question of the date of this astronomical fact it 
thus appears astronomers are divided. La Place has deter- 
mined it to B. C. 4073 or 4089; Pontécoulant to B. C. 4107, 
or B. C. 4000; Biot to B. C. 4000. Others might be mentioned 
who have determined it to still different dates ; as Francoeur 
to B. C. 4008; Boyer to B. C. 3980. We may presume then 
that the exact date of the coincidence cannot be determined 

-even in the present state of the science of astronomy; that 
its formularies are still wanting in the perfection required 
for that purpose; and that there is good reason for the 
doubts expressed by La Place, whether calculations carried 
so far back with the present formulz could be trusted. 

The next case of the same kind of coincidence which 
comes within the limits of the duration of our proper system 
of things, (viz. that when the axis major coincided with the 
line of the solstices,) is modern and recent in comparison of 

9 Poutécoulant, Théorie Analytique P Biot, Astronomie Physique, tome 
du Systéme du Monde, liv. vi. ch. xv. — iv. 468, 466. $ 319. 
tome iii. p. 425, 426. edit. 1834. See q Traitó du Calendrier, vi. 45-47, 


however his Précis d'Astronomie, $ 37. — note, p. 45. 
i. p. 126, where he dates it B. C. 4000. 
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this first of all, when it coincided with the line of the equi- 
noxes: and it might have been expected a priori that astro- 
nomers would certainly be agreed about that. Yet La Place 
determined that to A. D. 1249 or 12505; others have done 
so to A. D. 1245, 1234 and 12468 *. 

The extremity of the axis major of the solar orbit, which 
is at the greatest distance from the focus of the ellipse in 
which the sun is constantly stationed, is called by astro- 
nomers the apogee (àmóyaiov), and the opposite extremity is 
called the perigee (vepíyawov). 'The line which connects them 
(the axis major itself) is called the line of the apsides. "The 
line which joins the two equinoxes is the line of the equi- 
noxes; and that which connects the two solstices is the line 
of the solstices. "The line of the apsides has a retrograde 
motion along the solar orbit; which as referred to the ver- 
nal equinox is always eastward: and, if this motion is sup- 
posed to have been going on in the same way as long as the 
earth itself has been revolving round the sun, it must have 
brought the line of the apsides into all kinds of positions re- 
latively to any other points of the solar orbit. When this line 
coincides with that of the equinoxes, the true and the mean 
equinoxes coincide also; and when it coincides with the line 
of the solstices, the true and the mean solstices do so. In the 
former case too the winter quarter of the year must be equal 
to the spring, and the summer quarter to the autummnal; 
and in the latter, the spring quarter must be equal to the 
summer, and the autumnal quarter to the winter": but it 
does not appear that the line of the apsides can ever occupy 
such a position relatively to either of these other two lines, 
that the whole of the natural year can be equally divided 
among the four quarters. 

But with regard to the date of such coincidences as these; 
a phenomenon, which cannot be determined with certainty 
by caleulation carried back from the present day not more 
than 800 years, can scarcely be determined by calculations 

$8 Mécanique Céleste, lib. cit. p. x14. — merville, Connexion of the Physical 
Cf. Bowditch, iii. 267.  Biot, loc. cit. Sciences, ch. xxxv. $ 445. p. 106, A. D. 
p.466. Astronomical Tables and For- 1835. Mechanism of the Heavens, 
mule of the late Mr. Baily, p. 17. B. ii. ch. xiv. p. 395, (1831). 
Pontécoulant,  Précis d'Astronomie, u See the Introduction to our Tables, 


$ 37. i. p. 126. part iii, 
t Pontécoulant, Précis, i. 127. So- 
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which must go back 5800 years atleast. It is evident that 
results so obtàimed, yet ranging from B. C. 3980 to B.C. 
4107, must be regarded only as approximations to the truth. 
In a ease like this, the most judicious as well as the most 
scientific astronomers would be the first to admit that their 
conclusions might vary from one to two degrees in excess or 
in defect of the truth ; and that the coincidence which they 
discover, some a few years earlier others a few years later 
than B. C. 4004, might very possibly have held good in B. C. 
4004 itself. Astronomy therefore, even by its own confes- 
sion, not being yet competent for the infallible solution of a 
problem like this; let us go to chronology, and see whether 
chronology may not perhaps supply the means of deciding 
the question by an argument peculiar to itself. 


SgcrroN IITI.—O». the chronological argument of the coinci- 
dence in question B. C. 4004, from the proportion of mean 
time to true at the absolute epoch of time itself. 


As time is the proper subject matter of chronology, the 
relations, distinctions, and phenomena of time are first of all 
subject to the cognizance of chronology, and must first and 
properly be judged of by chronology. Among these is the 
difference of mean time and apparent or actual; and which is 
most properly to be called and considered rue time. "The 
name of true time is generally given to apparent, though only 
in the sense of actual; but a moments reflection will satisfy 
us that it ought much more properly to be restricted to 
mean time, and the name of actual only to be given to appa- 
rent. For true time must be that which has never differed 
from itself; nor ever varied from the standard by which it 
first began to be measured. And if so, true time and mean 
must always have been the same thing: for mean time only, 
not apparent or actual, can have answered to that descrip- 
tion perpetually. 

Actual time in the sense of apparent, referred to any such 
fixed standard, is always varying. "There are only four times 
in the natural year at which it agrees with mean. At all 
others it is either greater or less than mean. And to reduce 
one to the other at all times, except those four, requires a 
peculiar process and peculiar rules, for what is called the 
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equation of apparent time to mean. It has been shewn how- 
ever that actual standards but variable, and mean standards 
and invariable, of the same natural ideas or natural quanti- 
ties cannot differ indefinitely, and cannot differ perpetually. 
'T'he difference between them has its limits at all times: and 
there must have been, or there must be, a time at which it 
either did not yet exist, or will no longer exist: and the for- 
mer is the time of the first origination of both such stand- 
ards; the latter is the time of the return of the actual to 
the first principles of their relation to the mean. 

On this principle, at the absolute beginning of time there 
could have been no difference between mean time and appa- 
rent or actual. And if the Mosaic creation is that absolute 
beginning of time of both kinds, as they are going on at pre- 
sent in conjunction and always have been; then at the date 
of the Mosaic creation there could have been no difference 
between mean time, and apparent or actual. But if there 
was no such difference at that moment, then there was no 
such thing at that moment as the equation of time: from 
which it follows that, if the date of the Mosaic creation was 
the mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004, the line of the apsides 
must have coincided with the line of the equinoxes, and the 
solar apogee with the mean vernal equinox itself. 

The books of astronomy shew that the equation of time is 
due to two causes ; one the obliquity of the ecliptic, the other 
theinequality of the proper motion of the sun *. "These two 
causes give occasion to two distinct equations: both of which 
must become —O at once, if mean time is to be the same with 
apparent, or vice versa. 'The former disappears four times 
in the year; that is, at the two equinoxes, and at the two 
solstices: the latter, when the mean solar anomaly, as it is 
called, is either —O or to six signs; that is, the sun is either 
in apogee or in perigee Y. Both consequently can disappear 
at once only when the apogee coincides with one equinox 
and the perigee with the other; or the former coincides with 
one solstice and the latter with the other. 


X Diot, Astronomie Physique, iv. ch. esq. p. 24. 
xiv. $ 358—368 p. 525-540. Ferguson, y Ferguson, $ 239. 240-242. p. 178- 
Astronomy, ch. xiii. $ 224—245. p.166— 182. Biot, 8$ 367, p. 539. 
184. "Tables and Formule of F. Baily, 
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Of these two conditions to the simultaneous disappearance 
of both the equations of time, at the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation one would obviously hold good, if the epoch of the 
Mosaie creation itself was the mean vernal equinox. "The 
other would be a necessary inference from the fact of the ab- 
solute equality of mean to actual or apparent time, and vice 
versa, at the absolute origin of both; if that was the epoch 
of the Mosaic creation also. But in this case the apogee 
must have coincided with the mean vernal equinox. On the 
strength of this argument, (which, though peculiar to chro- 
nology and not derived from astronomy, is yet founded in 
truth, because it is founded in the necessary relations of time 
of both kinds, both mean, and apparent in the sense of ac- 
tual,to each other, especially at the epoch of the common 
origination of both,) it appears to us that we should be justi- 
fied in concluding that the coincidence, which astronomy by 
its own calculations renders probable, though it does not ac- 
tually determine, really held good B. C. 4004. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Statements of antiquity relating to the different forms or lengths 
of the civil year n different instances. 





SEcTION I.— Production of passages. 


STATEMENTS are found on record, concerning the mode 
of dividing and reckoning the year in ancient times, which, 
being understood to be meant of actual modifications of the 
civil calendar at such times, would militate against our own 
conclusions; and in particular against the fundamental posi- 
tion which we are endeavouring to establish, that the oldest 
and most genuine form of the calendar was every where the 
same, and every where such as we have hitherto described 
it to be. We should not be dealing ingenuously with our 
readers did we keep back these statements from them; and 
if we are to produce and to consider them, this is the time 
for doing so, before we resume our proper subject. 
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It will be seen that, in the shape in which they have actu- 
ally come down to us, these statements themselves for the 
most part are only repetitions of the same things by one 
author after another; and for the most part too are confined 
in their application to the Greeks or to the Egyptians: so 
that, whatsoever they might appear to imply at first sight 
concerning an uncertain and precarious rule of calendar 
time at one period in the history of the world or another, 
it would be true or false in its immediate bearing upon and 
reference to these two calendars in general, the Hellenie and 
the Egyptian, only. It can make little difference therefore 
in what order we produce them ; and though Censorinus is 
comparatively a late authority for them, yet as they are given 
as circumstantially by him as by any other, we will begin 
with quoting him for them first. 

i. Et in ZEgypto quidem antiquissimum ferunt annum 
bimestrem fuisse: post deinde ab Isone rege quadrimestrem 
factum. novissime Arminon ad tredecim (lege, dwodecim) 
menses et dies quinque perduxisse. item in Achaia Arcades 
trimestrem annum primo habuisse dicuntur, et ob id zpooéAg- 
vo, adpellati; non, ut quidam putant, quod ante sint nati 
quam lunz astrum coelo esset, sed quod prius habuerint 
annum, quam is in Grecia ad lune cursum constitueretur. 
sunt qui tradant hunc annum trimestrem Horum instituisse ; 
eoque ver cstatem autumnum hyemem ópas, et annum ópor 
dici, et Grzcos annales ópovs, eorumque scriptores ópoypáqovs. 
itaque quatuor annorum circuitum in modum zerraergpíóos 
annum magnum dicebant. Cares autem et Acarnanes se- 
mestres habuerunt annos, et inter se dissimiles, quibus al- 
ternis dies augescerent vel senescerent: eosque conjunctos 
veluti rp.ergp(óa annum magnum7. 

li. Kar' éxeívovs yàp rois xpóvovs róv &»iavrórv àmaprí(eo004 
rérrapat uai, rois yiwopévois karà ràs ékáorev rOv xpóvev ópas, 
olor éapos Üépovs xeuuàrvos: àd' 5s alrías kai map. évíow ràv 'EA- 
Avov ToUs éviavrois dpovs kaAcio0at, kai rüs kar. €ros àvarypadüs 
epoypadías zpocayopeóea0aL*, — 1. IIpó yàp 93] rov ITlaAapajoovs 
épa. jv objmzo 7cav oU0cav qujvOrv 0€ oUm KkÜkAos, €viavrós 0€ 
obzo Óvopna jw TQ Xpóvo. 


z De Die Natali, xix. — & Diodorus Sic. i. 26. — ^ Philostratus, Heroica, 682 B. 
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iv. Quod divinis litteris proditum, et per omnem scientiam 
publieatum, cum Varro non ignoraret, argumentari nixus est 
cur putarentur antiqui mille annos victitasse. ait enim apud 
AEgyptios pro annis menses haberi, ut non solis per xii signa 
circuitus faciat annum, sed luna, qu: orbem illum signi- 
ferum xxx dierum spatio illustratc.—v. Hodiernum enim 
mensem unum ill (Z7Egyptii annum vocabant?4.—vi. Que 
omnia inscitia temporum acciderunt. annum enim alii zestate 
unum determinabant et alterum hyeme: alii quadripartitis 
temporibus, sicut Arcades, quorum anni trimestres fuere: 
quidam lunz senio, ut /Egyptii. itaque apud eos aliqui et 
singula millia annorum vixisse produntur*. 

vii. IIoAAoi 0é eau ol kai zpooreOfjva, rovrovs $70 Novpà rovs 
Mijras Aéyovat, róv ve 'lavovóáptov. kal róv defopováptoy: é£ àpxijs 
08 xpijo0a,. Oéka pmoiv eis TOv éviavrÓv, 6s éviow TOv [Bap[gápov 
rpuol, kai TO» '"EAXqgvev 'Apkáües p£v Tréccapow, t£ 9 "Akap- 
vàves. — Alyvnríois 08 ugviatos jv Ó éviavrós, etra. rerpápmvos, ds 
dac. 010 kal veóraroi ri]jv Xópav oikotvres àpyaióraro, OokoUctv 
eiva,, kal zÀfj0os üpijyavov érüv éml raí(s yeveaXoyíaus 01adépov- 
cw, &re 01] rovs uijvas els éràv àpiüpóv ru0epevoif. 

vii. Nam ante Augustum Cesarem incerto modo annum 
computabant: qui apud ZEgyptios quatuor mensibus termi- 
nabatur, apud Arcadas tribus: apud Acarnanas sex : in 1talia 
apud Lavinios tredecim: quorum annus trecentis et septua- 
ginta et quatuor diebus ferebatur&.—ix. Perhibentur enim 
JEgypti quondam tam breves annos habuisse ut quaternis 
mensibus finirenturh—Ut autem aliter annum tunc fuisse 
computatum non sit incredibile adjiciunt quod apud pleros- 
que scriptores historie reperitur /Egyptios habuisse annum 
quatuor mensium, Acarnanas sex mensium, Lavinios tredecim 
mensium, 

x. Ànni certus modus apud solos semper ZEgyptios fuit. 
aliarum gentium dispari numero pari errore nutabat. et ut 
contentus sim referendo paucarum morem regionum, Arcades 


€ Lactantius, ii. 12. Cf. Diodor. Sic. f Plutarch, Numa, xviii. Cf. Gaza, 
i. 26. DeMensibus, viii. Uranologium, 291 B. 
d Manetho, apud Euseb. Chron. Zonaras, vii. 5. 322 D. 
Arm. Lat.i. 200. (Aucheri, Venetiis, € Solinus, i. 34. 
1818.) h Augustin, De Civitate, xii. 10. Cf. 


e Pliny, H. N. vii. 49. Cf. Augustin, — Beda, ii. 139. Temporum Ratio, xxxv. 
De Civitate Dei, xv. 12. p. 52. i Augustin, De Civitate, xv. 12. 52. 
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annum suum tribus mensibus explicabant: Acarnanes sex: 
Grseci reliqui trecentis quinquaginta quatuor diebus annum 
proprium computabant* *. 


SxcrroN II.—Remarks on the preceding statements ; and 
probable explanation of them. 


We would not venture to say that there never was a 
foundation for any of the preceding statements ; though they 
are not all consistent. For instance; how could it be true 
that the Egyptian year was one month long at one time, 
three at another, and four at another, and yet true, as Ma- 
crobius asserts, that anni certus modus apud solos semper 
AEgyptios fuit ? 

'The first remark however which may be made upon them 


* On this principle it is that the reign of the Egyptian Hephzestus, 
(Phthas,) or Vulcan, the son of Nilus!, and that of the next to him, Helius 
or Sol, his son, are represented as so many thousand days, or years in the 
sense of days; the former aym (1680) yet equivalent only to 4 years, 


7 months, 8 days; the latter to vot (4477)-—12 years, 3 months, 
5 (others 4) days?. "The resolution of these numbers proves that the 
years, in these two statements, were taken at the mean Julian standard of 
365 days, 6 hours, and the months at 30 days, each. 

The method adopted by many modern chronologers for giving a 
colour of probability to the fabulous periods of antiquity, by supposing 
months to have been reckoned as years; it thus appears was resorted 
to by the ancients also. Syncellus would imply that the idea of this ex- 
pedient first suggested itself to the two Egyptian chronologers, Annianus 
and Panodorus?, in explaining the statements of Berosus and Manetho 
at least. But the above quotations shew that it was nothing new even 
in the time of Varro. In fact we may infer from Proclus, in 'imz- 
umP, that Eudoxus was the first to propose it among the Greeks: 
Ei 0€ kai à dew Et0ofos dXAy0ée Óri AlyómTi0( rÓv pijva éwavróv ékdá- 
Aovr o)k üv 7) TOv TroÀAGv ToUrov €viavróv dmapiOurats &xyov rv Óavpaaróv. 
And yet in reality the idea of reckoning a day equal to a much 
longer interval of time appears in a sentiment ascribed by Plutarch to 
Empedocles?. 


k Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. xii. 255. 

1 Diogenes Laertius, Proocem. $ i. t. 

m Cf. Diodorus, i. 13. 26. 

n Scholia in Iliad, Z. 429 note. Sui- 
das, HA:os and "Hoeurros. Malelas, 
lib. i. 21. line 8: lib. ii. ad princip. 
(Bonnz, 7831.) Chronicon Paschale, i. 
81. 14: 82. 12. Cf. Palephati Frag- 


menta, apud Gale, Opuscula Mytholo- 
gica, 64—66. 

9 i. pag. 30. l. 11: 32. 15: 57. r0— 
59. 4: 61. 3—64. 1: 74. 7—78. 10: 
148. 6-10. 

P A (LI), 72231. F. 

4 De Placitis Philos. lib. v. cap. «y. 
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is that, were it merely a question of names, or of what com- 
plex of days and nights must be called a year; they might 
all be dismissed without much ceremony. Men might give 
the name of a year to a day if they pleased; and no one 
would need to do more than wonder at the singularity of 
their rule of reckoning ; or of their mode of speaking about 
such things. But he could not be misled by it himself, so as 
seriously to confound a day with a year; or even to believe 
that they, who spoke of a day as of a year in this sense, 
really meant it of a year. 

In the next place, there are some of these peculiar modes 
of reckoning years which we have no difficulty in accounting 
for; for instance, the year of four months, attributed to the 
Egyptians, and the year of thirteen months, attributed to the 
people of Lavinium in Italy—as we hope to explain in due 
time. 

Thirdly, it is clear of all these statements, that they relate 
first and properly to divisions of the natural year, not of the 
civil. 'The month is either the solar or the lunar. "The lunar 
month is the lunar year; the solar is an integral part of the 
solar year. 'The period of three months or that of four 
months is only a different mode of dividing the natural year, 
according to the seasons. "The period of six months is half 
the natural year; either from one equinox to the other or 
from one solstice to the other. Such distinctions of the year 
of nature are perfectly compatible with a regular civil ca- 
lendar of any kind; much more with such an one as the 
primitive cyclical. 'The people of Khamskatcha make two 
such years out of the natural year ; one from the vernal to the 
autumnal equinox, the other from the autumnal equinox to 
the vernal; the peculiarity of their climate having compelled 
them to do so. And, according to Tacitus, even the nations 
of the north whom he comprehends under the general name 
of Germani had only two divisions of the natural year; one 
into the summer, the other into the winter. In this state- 
ment too he is borne out to a certain extent by the matter of 
fact; and yet these nations had regular civil calendars of 
their own, as much as the Greeks or the Romans, and at the 
very times of which he was giving an account. 

Lastly, these seemingly arbitrary and uncertain divisions of 
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time, under the name of years, instead of being any proof 
that a simple and uniform civil year, in the shape of the pri- 
mitive, was not every where in existence, are in reality a 
strong ground of presumption to the contrary effect. "This 
primitive civil year being cyclical was not capable of coin- 
ciding for more than a given length of time with any of the 
seasons of the natural year; and yet it must coincide with 
them all, each in its turn: and so long as it was coinciding 
with any of them, its relation to the natural year was some- 
- thing which the necessity of the case would oblige men 
to attend to, and would require them to define and render 
intelligible in some manner or other perpetually. The 
method which they appear to have adopted for the purpose 
was the only one which common sense, under such circum- 
stances, could have suggested. t was simply this: To give 
the name of the seasons to such and such portions of the cy- 
clical or moveable year as happened to be coinciding with 
them, at the time ; whether three months, or four months in 
particular instances; and as long as they coincided with 
them. 

It is a circumstance of distinction with reference to all 
these statements, which ought by all means to be remarked, 
that the divisions of time spoken of in the above representa- 
tions are not called ériavrol but ópoi. — Now ópos is directly 
derived from ó&pa: and the primary sense of ópa in Greek 
appears to have been what we mean by a season, a. division 
of the natural year of that kind; and not what we mean by 
an Aowr. According to some of these statements the first 
author of such divisions was the Egyptian *Opos himself: 
whose Egyptian name indeed appears to have been more 
lhnke Her, or Har; but whom the Greeks considered to an- 
swer to their Apollo, and whom they regarded like their 
Apollo as the god of seasons *. 

* 'Opoypádov icroptoypádor, rà kar. éros mparrópeva ypáqovres" bpot 
yàp oi éwavro( T, — Qpot, oi éviavro(T. — Qpos, éviavrós *.— Qpos ó évavrós 

. . kai époypadíat ai kar" éviavróv ávayypadal ywópevac r&v év rais móAe- 
div5. —"Efoepos' maAatós .... pos yàp ó éwuabros. Aéyovrav ópow kal 
ai yypadaít. 

Duris, the brother of Lynceus of Samos, contemporary with Alexander 


r Hesychius, ii. 1496. — $ Etymologicum Magnum, ópos. — t Tbid."E£epos. 
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It is on this principle that we should explain these peculiar 
divisions of time in the sense of years. 'T'hey are to be under- 
stood of such parts of the cyclical year as were coinciding at 
particular times with certain fixed parts of the natural year; 
and vice versa.  Ànd if the name of years was thus to be 
given to such parts of the natural year, it is clear that the 
natural year as made up of them all, if called a year also, 
must be so in a more eminent and comprehensive sense. lt 
must be a kind of annus magnus in comparison of these anni 
minorum gentium : i.e. as Censorinus illustrates the distinc- 
tion, a sort of zevraergpis, in comparison of four such minor 
years formed out of its own parts; or a sort of rpierrgpis, in 
comparison of £wo. 


SrEcTrioN III.—Satements relating to the astronomical obser- 
vations of antiquity. 

If any one however is disposed to attach more importance 
to the preceding statements than they appear to us to de- 
serve; and seriously to infer from them that all this confu- 
sion in the reckoning of civil time did once actually exist, 
and among even such a people as the Egyptians; then he is 
bound in all reason and fairness to confront with these re- 
presentations another class of statements, which rest upon 
equally good authority, and yet are totally inconsistent with 
them. No one requires to be told that regular astronomical 
observations imply a regular calendar ; and observations of 
that kind of indefinite antiquity a regular calendar of equal 
antiquity also. Now such observations are attributed to the 
Egyptians; as well as to other ancient nations: which for 


the Great, was the author of an historical work, entitled *Opoi. — Acpis és 
kópa' Aobpis €v TQ (8' ràv "Opov ypáde ovros, K , T. À.9 If this work had 
come down to posterity, probably it would have been found that the reason 
of the name thus given it was the fact that, having to do with the accounts 
of things which could not be fixed to the same season of the natural year, 
because of the peculiar nature of the calendar in which they were recorded; 
Duris adopted the principle of distinguishing events by the seasons in 
which they happened ; and had one ópos for spring, another for summer, 
and so on: just as Thucydides before him had divided the chronology of 
the Peloponnesian war into summers and winters. 


" Scholia ad Hecubam, 915: cf. ad Alcestin, 255. 
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the sake of comparison with the other class of statements re- 
lating to the constitution of the civil year at different times, 
whether in Egypt or elsewhere, we will proceed to subjoin. 

i. Toórov 0 aírios ó mpGros ra)ra kariüov BápBapos Qr' ma- 
Aaiós yàp Oi] TÓmos &Üpewe ro)s mpórovs ra)ra évvonjcarvras, Ou 
rÓ kdAÀos Tíjs Üepuvijs pas 13r» Alyvmrós T€ kai Xvpía ixavàs 
kékrsyrat, pavepovs p&v s énos eimeiv üarépas àei £ópzavras ka6- 
opGvras, üáre veQóv kal j0ároev àmómpoo0ev àei roÜ kóapov karo- 
kucp.évovs. OÜev xai mavraxóoe kai Ocüp éfrüke. BeBacavwpéva 
xpóve pvpiere? re kal àmeípo *.—ii. /Egypto certe, ut Plato in 
'Tim:zeo fatetur, nunquam nimietas humoris nocuit vel caloris. 
unde et infinita annorum millia in solis ZVEgyptiorum monu- 
mentis librisque releguntur*.—iii. lum etiam quod per im- 
mensa spatia seculorum ne profana loquacitate vulgarer 
AEgyptiorum clausa adytis occulebar. quippe quadringenta 
ferme annorum millia illic reverenti observatione delitui*. 

iv. Principio Assyrii, ut ab ultimis auctoritatem repetam, 
propter planitiem magnitudinemque regionum quas incole- 
bant, cum colum ex omni parte patens atque apertum in- 
tuerentur, trajectiones motusque stellarum observaverunt, 
quibus notatis quid cuique significaretur memoriz prodide- 
runt?.—v. O? uiv àAAà xal ai 0tà zavrOs ToU aiQrvos cw(ópervat 
rv o)pavíer Tgp5joew zapá re XaA0aíois kal gap 7jMiv cvuaprv- 
pots. pàs rijv àXifÜeuav. ijs émiorijugs raírisb.—vi. '"Accpuot 0&, 
oiv '"lóp8Aw0s, ovx émzrà kal eikoci p,vpiáüas érQv póvas érj- 
pucav, ás «sw "Izzapxos, àÀAà kal ÓAas ámokaracráceis kai 
qepió0ovs TOv ézmrà koopokparópor viam vapéóocar-.—vll. Ilepi 
ó& roÜ mAjfovs rÀv érQv &év ots ac. rijv Occpíav rÓv karà TOV 
kócpor TenoujoÜa. rÓ ojorqgua rÀv XaAOaíov' o)k áv ris pqülws 
mucTeUceLev. érQy yüp émrà kal rerrapáxovra (aliter rpuákovra) 
juopiábas kal rpeis ézi raíras xuMábas eis Tijv AAe£árvüpov Oid(ga- 
cw *yeyovéva, karapiüotow, à Orov TO maar jpfavro ràv 
üácorpev Tàs mapargpücets 0,600001 7.—M eyáAg yáp ris éwmeipía 


X Plato, Opp. pars iii. vol. iii. 364. 
— 986, 87. 16: Epinomis: cf. Eusebius 
Przp. Evang. x. 4. $21. p. 471. 

Y Macrobius, i. 159: Somnium Sci- 
pionis, ii. xi. 

Z Marcianus Capella, vii. 274: De 
Astronomia. (Grotii, r590.) 

a Cicero, De Divinatione, i. r, 2: cf. 


4', 93; also Diodorus, i. 5o. 8t. 

b Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, sect. ix. 
cap. iv. p. 168. 1. 16. (Gale, Oxon. 
1678.) 

€ Proclus, in Timsum, A (i). 71 — 
3t. C. 

d Diodorus Sic. ii. 31. 
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vepi Trojrovs etra, Qoket, kal mapà rorois 7) Tüjpugois TOv üoTpov 
àkpuBeorárg. Amodaírorvra, yàp moAAàs pvpiábas érQr Ümápxew, 
é£ ob sap. abrots éoriv 7) yep rara omovbij*. 

vii. The records at Babylon, according to Berosusf, ex- 
tended 15 myriads of years (150,000) back, besides the sum 
of 120 sari, or 432,000 years, occupied by the reigns of their 
kings before the deluge. "Those of the Egyptians, according 
to Africanus?, went 19,000 years back; the Phoenician 
30,000, the Chaldean 480,000.—ix. Nam quod aiunt qua- 
dringenta et septuaginta millia annorum in periclitandis 
experiundisque pueris, quicunque essent nati, Babylonios 
posuisse, fallunt: si enim esset factitatum non esset desitum : 
neminem autem habemus auctorem qui id aut fieri dicat aut 
factum sciat. videsne me non ea dicere quse Carneades, sed 
ea quie princeps Stoicorum Pansetius dixerith^ ?——Contemna- 
mus autem Babylonios et hos qui e Caucaso coeli signa ser- 
vantes numeris et motibus stellarum cursus persequuntur ; 
contemnamus inquam hos aut stultiti:e. aut vanitatis aut 
impudentie: qui cccelxx millia annorum ut ipsi dicunt mo- 
numentis comprehensa continenti. 

X. "Hxovca éyó ro)s p£v Alyvmr(ovs üorpóas Tupücets ovk 
éAárrovas éfükovra rpuQv ppidbov érüv àvaypámrovs éoxnkévaa, 
BafgvAevíovs 02 ékaróv kai reccapákovra kal reccápov puvpidüorv*. 
—Xxi. Aíor bé roÜro mepl éví(oev kal Tjj ÓOeu yéyovew Tiv yàp 
ceAijvqv éopákapev 0vxóropor u&v otcav vreA000cav 0€ rór ücrépa 
Tür "Apeos, kal àmokpvdj0évra pàv karü TO puéAar abris éfeA0Óvra 
02 xarà rÓ $avórv kal Aajmpóv. ópoíes 0? kal epi rovs üAXovs 
&cTépas Aéyovaur ol záAa, rergpgkóres éx mAeióvov éràv AlyónTioL 
xai BafgvAóriot, ap. Gv t0ÀÀàs míoTeis éxoper mepl ékáorov TÀv 
ücrporv!.— xi. 'AAAà rotrov pérv (the occultation of Mars) 


€ Diodorus Sic. xix. 55. 

f Apud Syncellum, i. 25. 2—17: cf. 
50. I-9: 30. 6: ii. 58. 4-59. 4: 147. 
9—148. 9. 

£ Reliquis: Sacre, ii. lib. v. 8$ x. 131. 
9: cf. Syncellus, i. 31. 1. 4-18.  Afri- 
canus borrowed this statement relating 
to the Egyptians from the Epinomis of 
Plato, loc. cit. supra; which also has 
19,000 years. 

We are speaking at present of the 
supposed astronomical records of these 
nations : but according to Asclepiades*, 


* Cf. Suidas, in *Hpatoros. 


the mpdyuara ' Q*yiyis of the Egyptians 
went back more than 30,000 years: 
according to Apollonius ZEgyptiusT, 
their chronology extended back 153,075 
years. 

h Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 97: 
cf. 87. 

ii. 36; cf. Lactantius, vii. 14. 

k Scholia in Aristotelem, 475. 18. 6. 
(De Coelo, i. 270. l. 14.) Simplicius, 
fol. 27. 

l1 Aristotle, De Coelo, ii. 12. Opp. i. 


292. 3. 


T Theophilus ad Autolycum, ii. cap. xvii. 17 : 


cf. cap. xxv. xxxi. 


VOL. II. 
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abrós éÜcácaro. kal mepl rovs üAÀovs 0? üoTépas TO ajTÓ ovp[8àv 
rovs (leg. róv) àrerépe érüpgocav Alyómrio( re kal BafvAóvtot, 
Gs TOÀAàs abrÀv mepi ékácrov TOv ücTépeov TuQpüoes mapabe- 
000004 "^, 

xiii. Cleomedes, treating of the question whether an eclipse 
of the moon had ever happened while the sun was still to be 
seen in the opposite horizon, denies the fact; and appeals to 
the records of eclipses from time immemorial in confirmation 
of the denial^: 'AAAà zpóror piv àmavrQréov Aéyovras Óri 
TémAaorTaL Ó Aóyos...moAAQr yàp ékAe(reov ceNQriakQv yeyerg- 
pévov, kal reAe(ov kai àmó pépovs, kal àvayeypapp.évov zacóv, 
oj0els ToiabTQgv ékAewuw péxpu ToU ka0' zjüs [Mov ioropetrat 
&vayeypadós o) XaA0atos o)ük Alyómri0s.—xlv. AlyómTiot p&v 
yàp NeíAov yevéa8a (aci) zia "Hqouror: óv áp£a quXAocodías, 
1] rToUs mpoeorOras iepéas etra. xal mwpodnjras. àmó 0€ ro)rov eis 
'AAé£avüpov róv Maxebóva éràv eivai uvpiátas réoaapas, kal ókra- 
KLoXÍALa. Ókrakócta. éfjkovra pía éry | ev ois zjALov uv ékXelireus 
yevéo0a rpiakoaías é(3bopa]kovra Tpeis, oeXijvgs 06 Ókrakooías Tpt- 
ákovra Oo ?. 

These statements might be increased by still more to the 
same effect. We shall make no remark upon them at pre- 
sent. We have produced them here merely in order that such 
as think it necessary may compare them with those which we 
exhibited above; and may reconcile both together, if they 
can. At the same time we are not disposed to call these last 
indiscriminately into question: and of some among them a 
very important use may be made, in illustrating and confirm- 
ing the general chronology of antiquity ; as we hope to shew 
hereafter. 

m Scholia in Arist. (De Coelo, i. 292. 9 Diogenes Laertius, Prooemium, 


8, b) 497. 19. a. Simplicius, fol. 117. $ i-ii. 2. 
D IIep] Mereópov, ii. vi. 147. 12. 











DISSERTATION X. 


|. On the illustration of the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment by means of the primitive calendar. 


CHAPTER I. 


SEgcTION I.—77e ZEra Cyclica necessarily that of Scripture, 
down to the Exodus at least. 


Wr could not undertake to say from a certain assurance 
of the fact, that no change in the primitive calendar had 
been made any where before the date of the Exodus from 
Egypt; but we might venture a strong and decided opinion 
that up to the time of that event it was every where still the 
same : and we might still more confidently affirm that, whether 
any change in it had taken place any where before the Exo- 
dus or not, nothing is known about it at present ; nor, unless 
evidence should come to light altogether different from that 
which has yet appeared, is any thing likely to be known con- 
cerning it. 

We are well aware indeed that more than one nation of 
antiquity has pretended to be possessed of a calendar, dif- 
ferent from the primitive, yet much older than the Scriptural 
date of the Exodus: but we are equally well aware that all 
such pretensions are false. "They have no foundation except 
in the fact of actual corrections of the primitive calendar 
itself; comparatively of recent date, but carried back on the 
" prineiple of the reditus retro, and attached to any epoch, 
however remote, which best suited the views of the authors 
of these fabrications. So much of foundation for their pro- 
fessions we do concede to them; but nothing more than 
that. "The calendars which lay claim to any greater anti- 
quity deserve to be treated only as cheats and impositions: 
and not the less so because some of the learned have been 
too easily persuaded, from their own aecount of themselves, 

L2 
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to receive these forgeries as genume: for even the learned, 
(especially those who have been sceptically inclined,) not- 
withstanding their boasted sagacity, have been much too 
short-sighted in such cases as these; and, carried away by 
their irrational prejudices against revelation, have been as 
ready to believe what they ought to have doubted, as to doubt 
what they ought to have believed. 

A change in the primitive calendar was made at the date 
of the Exodus; but only for the sake of the reckoning of 
civil time among one people, the children of Israel; and not 
so much a change, as a rectification, of the primitive calendar 
itself: for neither the end nor the effect of that change, as 
we may possibly see hereafter, was any thing else but a 
restitution of the primitive calendar to its original relations 
to the mean natural or to the mean Julian year. 1f any 
calendar, different from that of the Israelites, was likely to 
have sympathised with such a change, we might suppose it 
would have been the Egyptian: and yet it is certain that the 
civil calendar of Egypt, which was de facto the same with 
the primitive down to the Exodus, continued de facto the 
same with it down to the date of the Alexandrine correction, 
B.C. 26, at least. And still it is true, that the Egyptians 
were in possession of the Julian calendar long before the 
date of the Exodus: only not in the capacity of the civil 
calendar of their country both publie and private, but 
simply as known in theory to the priests, and as applied in 
practice if at all to purposes of a peculiar kind, which may 
perhaps be better understood hereafter. 

The civil calendar then, from the creation of man to the 
flood, and from the flood to the Exodus from Egypt, having 
been every where the same and every where the primitive 
equable one; it follows that, if there is any history in exist- 
ence at present, which begins at the creation and comes 
down to the Exodus, the calendar by which that history 
reckons must be the primitive; the era peculiar to that his- 
tory and to its chronology must be the cyclical. When we 
allude to an history of this kind, we shall at once be under- 
stood to mean the BrsrE; the oldest of histories; the most 
venerable for its antiquity of all; in comparison of which all 
others, at present in existence, even the most ancient, are 
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but of ** to-day or of yesterday :? an history which is virtually 
as old as the subject of-which it treats. For though it may 
be true that the pen, which first committed this history to 
writing in the shape in which it has come down to us, was 
that of Moses; the history itself was not first written on the 
pages of the Pentateuch, but on the tablets of heaven, (the 
zÀákes obpária,) on which every thing has been registered 
which has happened from all eternity; and nothing was ever 

registered nor ever will be registered but the truth. k 

The present however is neither the time nor the place to 
enter on the question of the inspiration of Scripture; or on 
that of the right of the books of Moses in particular to the 
character of inspired. We neither doubt of that right our- 
selves, nor would willingly believe that any of our readers 
do so: or that we shall not cheerfully and cordially have 
their concurrence in taking this right for granted. And yet 
we know what those feelings must be which the very men- 
tion of this question is calculated to excite ; feelings of indig- 
nation, feelings of sorrow, and feelings of shame, for the dis- 
honour which is done to the name of Christian, and for the 
discredit which is cast on learning, philosophy, and science, 
by the unworthy treatment which this sacred book in gene- 
ral and no part of it more than the books of Moses, has 
heretofore experienced, and stil does experience, at the 
hands of those who call themselves Christians notwithstand- 
ing; and who lay claim to the character of the most gifted, 
the most intellectual, and the most refined of their species ; 
though in reality they are after all only the pseudo-critics, 
the pseudo-philosophers, and the falsely so called men of 
science of our own day. 

We say then that the chronology of the Bible must be 
mistaken, if, from the beginning of things to the time of the 
Exodus at least, it is referred to any standard of annual time 
but the equable. It must be mistaken if it is referred to the 
mean natural year: it must be mistaken if it is referred to 
the mean Julian: for the equable differs from both. And 
though the difference between it and either of them at first 
might be slight, and almost inappreciable; it was of a nature 
to become greater with the lapse of time itself: and it must 
necessarily amount to something considerable at last. But 
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whether little or great in itself, if there was any difference at 
all, it must be alike incompatible with the truth. "There is 
no room in a case like this either for excess or for defect. 
The actual chronology of Scripture is neither more nor less 
than itself; and what it is in itself depends on its own 
standard of reference and its own standard of measure; and 
on nothing else. 

The order of our subject requires that we should now pass 
to the verification of those conclusions which we have been 
endeavouring to establish, by the actual testimony of calen- 
dars derived from the primitive; and the first of this number 
to claim our attention is the sacred or Israelitie ; the next to 
thatis the Egyptian. We should not do justice to the truth, 
nor probably satisfy the expectations of our readers, did we 
not endeavour to shew, in howsoever summary and general a 
manner, the consistency of our conclusions in general with 
the testimony of Scripture in particular; and by means of 
the light which the primitive calendar is calculated to throw 
on the chronology of the Bible itself. We propose therefore 
to devote the present dissertation to the comparison of the 
primitive equable reckoning of annual time, both in the sum 
total and in the details, with the actual chronology of Scrip- 
ture from the creation to the Exodus at least. If we do not 
carry this comparison lower down than the Exodus, the prin- 
cipal reason will be because the reckoning of annual time 
itself in the style of Scripture at the date of the Exodus un- 
derwent a change: and the sra to which its chronology is 
to be referred from that time forward is more properly the 
sera mundana than the zra cyclica. It does not follow that 
the chronology of Scripture ceases to be connected with the 
sra cyclica, as soon as the calendar of Scripture ceases to 
be the primitive. "That could not be, so long as the chro- 
nology even of Scripture continued to be mixed up with that 
of surrounding nations: and there are many points of time, 
of much later date than the Exodus, when the primitive ca- 
lendar and the cra cyclica are found still to reflect wonder- 
ful light even on the contemporary chronology of the Dible. 
Tt is sufficient for our purpose however to illustrate this con- 
nection between the chronology of Scripture and the sra 
cyclica and the primitive calendar, so long as the chronology 
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of Scripture itself was not yet referrible to any other sera, or 
to any other calendar, but that; that is, for the interval from 
the creation to the Exodus. 

Let us only premise to the commencement of our under- 
taking, (as we feel bound in all reason to do,) that though 
we propose to illustrate Scripture, and we hope to illustrate 
Scripture, by what we are undertaking, we are neither so 
absurd nor so presumptuous as to suppose that we shall 
verify Scripture thereby. Whosoever thinks that Scripture 
may possibly be verified, must also be of opinion that Scrip- 
ture may possibly be mistaken ; nay more, that, if it cannot 
be verified and so far confirmed, it must be mistaken. We 
hold an opinion like that to be little less than blasphemy. 
Men may imagine that, when they shew the truth of Scrip- 
ture by an argument or demonstration of any kind, they 
verify Scripture; though in reality they are not verifying or 
confirming Scripture; they are merely shewing it to be what 
itis; thetruth itself. It is no more possible to verify Scrip- 
ture than to verify truth ; if that means to make truth more 
so than it is in itself. But the truth does not always appear 
to be the truth. "The truth is not always acknowledged to 
be the truth. It may be possible to make it appear what it 
is; or so to exhibit it in connection with other things that it 
shall not any longer be denied to be what it is: and both 
these are services which the ignorance, the prejudices, the 
pride, and the self-conceit of men themselves have rendered 


.only too necessary, to place even the truth of the Bible in its 


proper light. "This too is the kind, and this is the substance, 
of the service which we hope, with God's blessing, to render 
to the truth of Scripture, by the inquiry on which we are 
proposing to enter: but even this after all amounts to no 
more than proving that Scripture is Scripture, and always 
was so; whether men have always acknowledged it to be so 
or not. 


SEcrION II.— On the idiom of Scripture, in speaking of years 
or of any mumber of years as so many days. 
It is the idiom or modus loquendi of Scripture to speak of 


years as days; to designate sums of years as sums of days; 
to make no difference apparently between noctidiurnal time: 
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and annual. No one can have read the Bible even in the 
English version, (in which this distinction is not uniformly 
attended to,) much less in the original, and not have had 
occasion repeatedly to observe that, where the thing spoken 
of is and must be years, the language employed about it is 
and can be proper only for days. 

Take for example the earliest instance of the idiom, which 
occurs in Scripture itself; viz. in the account of the sacrifice 
of Cain and Abel*. What the authorized version expresses 
by * And in process of time," the Hebrew expresses by «And 
at the end of days:" the thing intended, as all commentators, 
Jewish or Christian, are agreed, being * At the end of the 
year." (Or take the next example on a much larger scale, 
in the chronological summary of the lives and deaths of the 
antediluvian patriarchs^: * And the days of Adam, after he 
had begotten Seth, were eight hundred years...... And all the 
days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years." 
Take a still more unquestionable instance of the same idiom, 
in the aecount of the proceedings preliminary to the mar- 
riage of Isaac and Rebekahc*: * Let the damsel abide with 
us & few days, at the least ten;" which in the original is, 
* Let the damsel abide with us days or ten." And most 
commentators understand this to be meant of a year, or of 
ten months; though why the request should have been made, 
subject to such a qualification of a year or of ten months, no 
one has yet been able to explain ; nor, without the light which 
the primitive calendar casts on the circumstances of this 
whole transaction, could any one have done so. And to men- 
tion no more examples of the same kind; in the account of 
the dream of Pharaoh, in connection with the history of Jo- 
seph in Egypt, * And it came to pass at the end of two full 
years," in the English version, is simply, * At the end of two 
years," (the dual of years,) ** of days," in the Hebrew4. 

This idiom in our opinion is a striking proof of the philo- 
sophical propriety of the language of Holy Writ, in calling 

a Gen. iv. 3. b Gen. v. 3-31. understand to be meant of a year. See 

€ Gen. xxiv. 55. also Exodus xiii. 10, (at which time the 

d Gen. xli. 1. Just before, of the im- — year was still cyclical,) of the observ- 
prisonment of the butler and baker, ance of the Passover; **'Thou shalt 
xl. 4, ** They continued a season in therefore keep this ordinance in his 


ward," in the original is, ** And they season from year to year:" in the He- 
were days in ward :" which we should brew it is, ** from days to days." 
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things from the first by their right names. And every one 
else will probably be of the same opinion, who has only a 
correct idea of the nature of the primitive year. We have 
already explained that this primitive year was no measure of 
annual time, in the sense of mean natural or of mean Julian. 
But it was a perfect measure of noctidiurnal time. It was 
itself merely a cycle of days and nights, but always the same 
in number. It appears to us that this is the true explanation 
of the idiom in question, which is discoverable so early in 
Scripture; though neither its friends, nor much more its 
enemies, have yet been aware of that fact. 

The word which is commonly used in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, to express what we mean by our word year, is derived 
from a root, the proper signification of which, according to 
Gesenius, is £o alter, to change, or to be changed. 'The idea 
of variability, and consequently of instability, lies at the bot- 
tom of this vernacular Hebrew term for year. Now this is 
exactly the distinguishing characteristic of the cyclical, as 
opposed to the mean natural or to the mean Julian, year; 
that, fixed as it is in itself and always the same, with refer- 
ence to either of these it is perpetually changing its appear- 
ance, and its relations ; it is perpetually shifting its place in the 
months of the Julian year, and in the seasons of the natural : 
for which reason, as we have already observed, and for no 
other, (since no name could be less applicable to it in itself,) 
chronologers have commonly agreed to.call it the vague, the 
erratic, or moveable year. | 

This mixture of the idea of changeableness with the pro- 
per signification of year in this Hebrew word Gesenius and 
others would account for, by referring it to the cycle of sea- 
sons in the natural year itself. But the seasons are only 
parís of the year. "This word itself is never used except of 
the year in the complex. "The parts of the natural year, in 
the sense of the seasons, might be said to exhibit these phe- 
nomena of changeableness ; but the year itself could never be 
said to do so: since that continues always the same. Nor is 
changeableness, strictly speaking, predicable even of the parts 
of the natural year in the sense of the seasons ; but merely 
order and succession. They come and go, it is true, but each 
in its turn; and each after the same interval of time: and 
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that is succession not changeableness, and invariable succes- 
sion too. Besides which, the Hebrew language itself clearly 
distinguishes between Ssine the year, and the Thekoupheth 
essine?—the turn or trope of the year. "This explanation 
of the idiom therefore, proposed by Gesenius, is inadmis- 
sible: and the Ssine of the Hebrew, the «»nus vertens of 
the Latins, the zepirpozéov érviavrós and even the éviavrós of 
the Greeks, and what we mean ourselves by the tropical 
year, including both the equinoxes and the solstices under 
the denomination of the tropes or turns in question, must 
be totally different things, and must have their foundations 
respectively in a totally different association of ideas. 

We are persuaded therefore that the name of Ssine, or 
something to the same effect, is as old as the primitive year 
itself; and is one among other proofs that the antediluvian 
fathers of the human race were as well aware of the differ- 
ence between a positive measure of annual time, like tho 
equable, and the true physical unit of that description, as 
any chronologer at the present day. "They did not confound 
the nominal solar year of 365 days with the natural; as mo- 
dern chronologers in their ignorance of the truth have been 
apt to imagine. Nor is it any objection that this name of 
Ssine, and for this reason, having been originally given 
to the primitive solar year, was afterwards retained for the 
lunar. 'The lunar year exhibits the same phenomenon of 
changeableness, within certain limits, relatively to the natu- 
ral or to the Julian year, as the primitive year itself. But it 
is one thing to impose a name at first, and another to retain 
aud continue it in use. Many instances might be mentioned 
of names which have continued in appearance the same all 
along, and yet in reality have changed their meaning; of 
names in short, retained merely from the force of habit and 
out of deference to prescription, even when they have ceased 
to be strictly applicable to the subjects of which they are 
used; in the same sense at least as at first. 

It is another illustration of the exactness of thought which 
pervades the language of Scripture, and altogether the same 
in principle as that which has just been pointed out; that 
the primary or elementary measure of duration by any thing 


€ 2 Chron. xxiv. 23. 
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but duration itself, which it recognises exclusively, is the Day 
and the Night. * The day is thine, the night also is thinef." 
* Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days, and 
caused the day-spring to know his placez?" ** He hath com- 
passed the waters with bounds until the day and night come 
to an endh." * [f ye can break my covenant of the day and 
my covenant of the night; and that there should not be day 
and night in their season ....if my covenant £e not with 
day and night, and if I have not appointed the ordinances 
of heaven and earthi." * For ask now ofthe days that are 
past, which were before thee, since the day that God cre- 
ated man on the earth *." 

In this spirit and on this principle it is, that the course of 
time in heaven itself is supposed to be measured by days, 
and to stand or consist in days, the cycle of which never 
varies nor comes to an end: **'That your days may be mul- 
tiplied ... as the days of heaven upon the earth!"  *€* His 
seed will I make £o endure for ever, and his throne as the 
days of heaven m," In fact to the apprehension of the Om- 
niscient mind, as our own reason is competent to assure us, 
duration must appear in its primary elements whatsoever 
those are; and it must be contemplated by it in them ; just as 
the universe of space in the /oc? of which it is the complex, and 
the universe of matter in the a£oms of which it is made up. 

For the same reason, when Scripture would define the 
limits of any interval of duration with the utmost possible 
precision, it is by days, or, in its own phraseology, by even- 
ing—mornings?. On the same principle even days in the 
language of prophecy are put for years?; and the week, 
which is properly the cycle of seven days,is used without 
qualification for a cycle of seven yearsP. And to mention 
no more instances of this idiom both of thought and of lan- 
guage, even the Eternal, whose existence is incapable of 
being measured by any thing but itself, yet to express that 
property of his nature in the simplest manner, and the most 
intelligibly to our own apprehensions, challenges comparison 


f Ps. Ixxiv. 16. l xi. 21. 

€ Job xxxviii. 12. m Ps, Ixxxix. 29. 

h xxvi. 10. n Dan. viii. 14. 26 : xii. 11, 12, 13. 
1 Jer. xxxiii. 20. 25 : cf. xxxi. 35, 36. 9 x. I3. 


k Deut. iv. 32: cf. Job viii. 8. P ix. 24-27. 
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with nothing but the day, (the measure of time of which we 
have the clearest idea,) but with the day as recurring in a 
perpetual cycle: ** Yea, before the day was I am he3." And 
in the Book of Daniel' he is styled, (as if under his most 
appropriate and significant title) not the Ancient of ages, 
or the Ancient of years, or the Ancient of months, but the 
ANCIENT OF DAYS. 


—————iPpm-——————— 


CHAPTER II. 





SzcrrioN I.—O» the date of the sacrifice of Cain and Abel. 


Tux first criterion of the time of the transaction recorded 
Gen. iv. 3-5, after what has been premised, it will be per- 
ceived is contained in the words, * And in process of time 
it came to pass*." "These words should be rendered, * And 
at the end of days it came to pass:" and they will now be 
understood to mean, * And at the end of the year;" that is, 
of the cyclical year, the year which was strictly a cycle of 
days rather than a year. And the end of one cycle of this 
kind being necessarily the beginning of the next; it follows 
that the event ushered in in this manner, the sacrifice of 
Cain and Abel the account of which follows, happened cri- 
tically between two cyclical years. 

In the next place, forasmuch as a year of this description 
was liable to be constantly changing its relation to the natu- 
ral year, the second criterion must be supplied by the nature 
of the transaction itself; which supposes a certain relation of 
its own to the natural year, and therefore a certain relation 
of the cyclical year to the natural year at the same time too. 
For this transaction is represented as an act of sacrifice ; and 
this sacrifice as made partly of the fruits of the ground, and 
partly of the firstlings and fat of flocks: by the former of 
which must be meant the first ripe productions of the natu- 
ral year, and by the latter the young of the sheep or of the 
goats, of the same year's increase also. 

In the idiom of Scripture the fruits of the ground are 


q Is. xliii, 13. r Chap. vii. 9. 13. 22. 8 iv. 3. 
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generally intended of the harvest of barley or of wheat; and 
there is no reason why one or other of these should not be 
supposed to be meant in this instance, whichsoever of the 
two is most agreeable to the circumstances of the account ; 
which we apprehend to be barley harvest and not wheat. 
Now in Judza, in particular localities of Judzea at least, it 1s 
well known the barley was commonly ripe, and in a state fit 
to be offered in the shape of the wave sheaf, on the second 
day of the Azyma the 16th of Nisan. We cannot suppose it 
would be less forward, at this period in the history of the 
world, for the climate of Eden, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the terrestrial Paradise. 

In like manner it is also known that in Judza the first- 
lings of the flock and generally of the same year's increase, 
wanted for the feast of the passover, and in numbers too of 
which we ean form but a very inadequate idea, were ready 
every year at the proper time; at least as a general rule. 
The Rabbis have left it on record that if the state of the case 
was otherwise, if the barley was not yet sufficiently ripe, or 
if the yeaning season was later than usual; it was held to be 
reason sufficient for putting off the celebration of the pass- 
over from its proper month Nisan to the next to that, Jar: 
according to the provision, made indeed by the law itself t, 
but evidently not for a case of frequent occurrence. 

It was usually then the case in Judza in after-times, that 
both the first fruits of the ground of a given year's increase 
and the firstlhings of the flock were ready to be offered in 
sacrifice at the stated time of the passover; that is, at or 
about the vernal equinox; and that too even when the 
stated time of the passover anticipated the equinox, as it 
might do by two or three days. We cannot suppose that 
either vegetable or animal nature would be less forward in 
the same quarter of the world in general, within a century 
after the creation, in the vicinity of Paradise, and while the 
Paradisiacal state of things had scarcely yet ceased to be felt 
in the air and climate at least; nor the sweet and benignant 
influences which reigned in the interior of that favoured 
spot, (now indeed shut to man, or accessible only from a 
distance,) to be connected, by some secret sympathy, even 
with things without. 


t Numb. ix. 6-14. 
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From the nature of the transaction then which now took 
place, and from the particulars of the sacrifice itself which 
was now made, we might certainly collect that it must have 
taken place in the spring of the natural year. f so, the 
head of the cyclical year must have been falling in the spring 
of the natural year. When however we consider that in the 
year of creation itself the first day of this year was falling 
on the mean vernal equinox, and that the equable year must 
necessarily recede on a fixed term in the natural at the rate 
of one day in four years; the question will necessarily occur, 
how long after the creation could such a transaction as this 
happen both at the beginning of the cyclical year, and in the 
spring of the natural year? The ripeness of the fruits of 
the ground, or the readiness of the firstlings of the flock, 
at this early period in the history of the world and in this 
locality more particularly, is not necessarily to be restricted 
to the vernal equinox. Both might be really offered, as 
they are described to have been on this occasion, some time 
before the equinox. Yet even for this period and for this 
locality some limit must be assignable to the possibility or 
to the probability of such a sacrifice as this, relatively to 
the equinox. We might consider it possible a fortnight be- 
fore the equinox; but could we consider it so a month or 
more before it ? 

The next question then is concerning the probable age of 
Cain and Abel, when this sacrifice was offered by each of them 
respectively. It is clear from Gen. iv. 25. v. 3, that Abel was 
dead before the 130th year of the life of Adam, the year of 
the birth of Seth. '"l'herefore this sacrifice was offered before 
A.M. 131. We may fairly conclude too, from the context of 
the whole account, Gen. iv. 3-16, that both Cain and Abel 
were arrived by this time at man's estate: though as to what 
was to be understood by man's estate, at this early period 
of human existence, when the life of man itself was pro- 
longed so much beyond its ordinary length at present, a 
difference of opinion may very possibly prevail. We shall 
not err perhaps if we assume it as not later than the shortest 
of the intervals of the Pzedogonia, specified in Gen. v.; that 
is, the age of 65. On this principle, the date of the transac- 
tion in question might have been as early as A. M. 66, yet 
could not have been as late as A. M. 131. 


et 
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And this it appears to us would be the utmost degree of 
approximation to the actual date of the transaction, to which 
we should be enabled to attain, merely from the narrative of 
the book of Genesis itself, and without the assistance of any 
other part of Scripture. But the inspired author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has made this transaction the subject of a 
commentary of his own", through which we may psnbs have 
it in our power to arrive at its true date. 

For we learn from this commentary that there was some- 
thing in the sacrifice of Abel offered on this occasion, which 
was wanting in that of Cain; and something of so much import- 
ance to the integrity of a sacrifice as to make it zA«(ova 6v- 
cíar, a more complete sacrifice, a sacrifice more of a sacrifice, 
than that of Cain: and yet that it was nothing in the sacri- 
fice itself which made it so, but something in the author and 
offerer of the sacrifice; which something it calls his faith: 
II(ore, 7Ae(ova 0vo(av " ABeX zapà Kdirv mpootjveyke T9 0e9. And 
the same faith which made the sacrifice perfect of its kind 
entailed the acceptance of its offerer—9v 7s épaprvpyjón eivai 
btkatos. 

There was more then in ihe act of sacrifice now performed 
by Abel, than appears at the first view. It is not only the 
first act of sacrifice on record, but the first, of sacrifice offer- 
ed in faith and made perfect by faith. It would manifestly 
be to digress from our proper work and business at present, 
to enter here on the question of the origin of sacrifice; 
especially of animal sacrifice in the sense of vicarious sacri- 
fice; that 1s, of the intentional substitution of the blood of 
an innocent victim for the life of a guilty worshipper: and 
whether that was an idea which was likely or not hkely to 
occur to men of themselves.  Suffiee it to say that, in our 
opinion at least, very serious and even insuperable difficul- 
ties would lie in the way of any supposed origin of vicarious 
sacrifice such as that: all which disappear and give way to a 
simple, a clear, and an intelligible explanation of the rise of 
an act of worship which has been every where practised by 
men alike, every where intended for the same purpose, and 
every where supposed to have been followed by the same 
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effect, if we assume that it was positive in the first instance ; 
but prescribed and appointed by God himself. 

'lhe truth in reality appears to be this: That sacrifice in 
some sense or other is as old as the Fall. It does not appear 
that before the descent from the ark after the flood permis- 
: sion had yet been conceded to man to make use of animal 
foodx. No one at least will suppose that such permission 
was given him in Paradise, or during the Paradisiacal state 
of things. Yet this very account of Gen. iv. 39. demonstrates 
that within less than 130 years of the fall animals were 
already offered in sacrifice; and not for the first time on this 
occasion merely: for the sacrifice which now took place, 
whether that of Cain or that of Abel, was evidently a stated 
and regular one; one which had always been performed at 
the end of days in particular. And when we read in Gen. 
iii. 21, immediately after the fall itself, even before we read 
of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, that the 
Lon» God made them coats of skins; what are we to infer 
from this statement except that these were the skins of ani- 
mals, which had been previously offered in sacrifice? and 
therefore that sacrifice itself had been previously instituted ? 
and if so, immediately after the fall. No one can consider 
this improbable, howsoever soon after the fall, who reflects 
for a moment on the great Scriptural truth, of which both 
the Old and New Testament are only the standing and per- 
petual exposition, and which his own conscience itself can- 
not fail instinctively to recognise and apply to itself, that 
never, since that fatal day when the relations of man to his 
Maker were changed from what they were at first to what 
they have been ever since, has God permitted any commu- 
nication between man and himself except i» and y sacrifice; 
nor does he even now permit any communication between 
man and himself except i» and óy sacrifice; by sacrifice, ty- 
pical of that of Jesus Christ, before his appearance in the 
flesh; 5y sacrifice, even the great and true sacrifice itself, 
now that he has appeared in the flesh. 

There is no difficulty therefore in supposing that, if sacrifice 
was to be thenceforward the only authorized mode of com- 


X Gen. ix. 2-4. 
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munieation between the Deity and his moral creation, it 
should have been instituted, and by their Creator himself, 
immediately after the Fall. But we could not assume that 
more would be done at first than simply to appoint this 
mode of communication; that is, to enjoin the rite. "The 
order and course of the Divine proceedings, in this one 
article of the dealings of God with mankind, to our better 
knowledge and apprehension have long been cleared up by 
the event; the mystery which once enveloped the whole of 
this economy of vicarious sacrifice exists no more. We have 
had both the history of the postdiluvian Patriarchs, and the 
Levitical ritual, and above all the Great Sacrifice itself; which, 
as summing up and comprehending and perfecting in itself 
every form and variety of sacrifice besides, has put a stop to 
the rite altogether in any other way; and in the language of 
ancient prophecy has made both Menee and Zabee to cease». 
We have had all this to interpret the meaning of the rite 
from the first, and to connect the beginning of this economy 
with the end. But the case might be very different, and 
probably was so, with our first parents, the contemporaries 
of the institution ; and with their children.  77ey might be 
left to the observance of the rite, as an act of submission to 
the declared will and to the express appointment of God: 
but as to the reasons of the institution, we cannot necessarily 
assume that those must all at once have been made known. 
It would be more agreeable to the analogy of the Divine pro- 
ceedings, especially in the gradual development of the whole 
mystery of the scheme of Redemption, that these should be 
left for a time in intentional obscurity ; as a means of trying 
both the understandings and the faith of men. And while 
that was still the case, sacrifice might be offered in the 
spirit of obedience, as to a Divine command, and so far be 
acceptable to God ; but it could not yet be offered in FArrH : 
it could not yet possess that peculiar character of accept- 
ableness which is the exclusive privilege of sacrifice offered 
in Faith; of Evangelical sacrifice; of sacrifice before the Law, 
as well as under the Law and since the Law, which derived 
and still derives all its efficacy from faith. 

Now it appears to us that the first of the children of men 

y Dan. ix. 27. 
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who thus superadded to a positive rite all that was wanting 
to make it complete; the first who penetrated into the secret 
meaning of this mysterious institution ; the first who com- 
bined the promise of a future deliverer with a prescriptive 
and positive, and also exclusive, mode of communication with 
God, and, assisted by his grace, drew from both the evan- 
gelical sense and spirit of the letter of the rite; the first who 
discovered in the innocent victim, vicariously substituted for 
his own sins, the type and similitude of the Lamb without 
spot or blemish, slain from the foundation of the world : the 
first, we say, who drew these inferences, was Abel the Right- 
eous. It would strictly be true therefore of this sacrifice of 
Abel's, to be the first which was ever offered in faith, in the 
Christian sense of that term; the first to be possessed of 
every condition to a plenary atonement for sin; the first to 
be available for the absolution of the worshipper on those 
terms, on which, and which alone, ever since the moment of 
the Fall, God himself has declared he will accept and forgive 
the worshipper. For which reason he was pleased to seal it 
by a visible token of his approbation, whatsoever that was, 
the first instance of the kind which is recorded in Scripture ; 
which Moses expresses by God's having respect to Abel and 
his offering, and St. Paul by paprvpoüvros ézi rois 0ópots abro 
ToO Oeo. 

If we are right in the view which we have taken of this 
transaction, it had an ulterior meaning and reference which 
connected it with the scheme of human redemption. It 
was a sacrifice, typical of the Great Sacrifice, not merely in 
the act or in the end and design of the act, but even in 
the immediate reference of the act: and it was the first too 
of that description which had yet taken place, how many 
instances of the same kind soever there might afterwards be. 
We propose it therefore, as a probable conjecture, that it 
agreed with that in the circumstance of time; and that, as 
the actual date of the former was April 5 and the feria 6a, so 
the actual date of this was April 5 and the feria 62 too. 

In this case we must search for the year of its occurrence, 
when the primitive Thoth was falling on April 5, and both 
on the feria sexta: and we find that year in sra cyclica 
83 —wra mundana 82 exeunte. At this time both Cain and 
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Abel must already have been come to man's estate. The 
mean vernal equinox indeed was still falling on April 24; 
but it was fast approaching to April 23: and though April 5 
would thus be 19 days earlier than the equinox, no one could 
undertake to say that, at this period of the history of the 
world and for the climate of Eden, there might not be both 
ripe fruits of the ground, and firstlings of that year, ready to 
be offered on this day. 


CHAPTER III. 





SEcTION 1.— On (he date of Gen. vi. 3. 


Ir it cannot be asserted with truth that the meaning of 
this declaration has never been rightly understood, it may 
be so that it has never been similarly understood; that va- 
rious constructions have been put upon it, each of which 
cannot be the true. In our opinion the simple and obvious 
construction of the text conducts us to its real meaning: 
and aecording to this, from the time when those words were 
pronounced, it must be inferred that the Spirit of God also 
ceased to contend with human wickedness; and the existing 
race of mankind, the antediluvian world, the contemporaries 
of the patriarch Noah, as the just punishment of their own 
obduracy and of their own impenitence, were left to them- 
selves; to follow the bias and inclination of their own nature | 
in all things, and in due time to reap the fruits of their ob- 
stinacy and infatuation. 

It is implied in these words of Holy Writ, pronounced by 
the mouth of God himself, that there 1s à nature in man 
which requires to be constantly resisted and kept in check, 
because it is constantly prompting him to evil ; which nature, 
(agreeably to the idiom of Scripture in every subsequent allu- 
Sion to it;) in this first instance of any such allusion which 
oceurs in the Bible, is called Fresm. It is implied too that 
what resists and keeps in check this nature of flesh in man, 
this tendency to evil perpetually, is the Spirit of God. And 
it is a just and a necessary inference from these two im- 
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portant truths, (each of them plainly implied in this one 
declaration,) against the Calvinist, and against all who would 
limit the extent and the universahty of the operation of this 
salutary controlling principle; that, as it must be wanted by 
all who inherit the nature of flesh, so it is extended to all, 
and operates for the benefit of all; if they do not wilfully 
deprive themselves of it by obstinate resistance and impeni- 
tence. 

But we must also collect from these words that even this 
"principle of resistance to the corrupt bias of human nature 
will not strive against it for ever, if it must strive with it 
constantly in vain : that there is a limit prescribed to human - 
obduracy, beyond which it is no longer proper to be tolerated, 
even by the patience of God himself; it is no longer com- 
patible with his attributes themselves that his grace should 
continue to strive with the nature within us. "The ante- 
diluvian world had reached that fatal limit, when these words 
were pronounced. It was not possible for infinite goodness 
itself to contend any longer with such perseverance in evil as 
theirs. From the time therefore when they were pronounced, 
the Spirit of Grace, the principle of resistance to the nature 
within them, was to be withdrawn; and they were to be left 
to themselves. But what is man, abandoned by the grace 
of God, and bereft of the only true principle of life and light, 
which, under other circumstances, has never been denied 
him, not even in consequence of the fall, nor ever been with- 
drawn from him except in an extreme case like this: What 
is he, we demand, but a devil? whom the law of his moral 
nature necessarily inclines to evil. 

It is clear then that the doom of the antediluvian world 
was sealed when these words were pronounced. t pleased 
the Deity however, even when he pronounced their sentence, 
to suspend its execution; and to prescribe the period of 120 
years before it should be carried into effect. Into the rea- 
sons of this dispensation it would not become us to inquire, 
beyond what has been revealed. One thing however is cer- 
tain; that when this sentence was pronounced, though its 
execution was suspended for this period of 120 years, nei- 
ther had the ark begun to be built, nor was any one of the 
sons of Noah as yet born. 
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The first inference therefore respecting the date of these 
words, which we appear to be authorized to draw from them, 
is that they could not have been pronounced /ess than 120 
years before the date of the deluge, which was the execution 
of the sentence at last. But forasmuch as they were penal 
and decretory, and the terms of all penal and final declara- 
tions are to be literally and strictly interpreted ; another in- 
ference from them is that, if they could not have been pro- 
nounced /ess than 120 years before the deluge, neither could 
they have been pronounced more. "The date of the deluge 
was :ra cyclica 1658 : and therefore the date of this decla- 
ration on this principle must have been sera cyclica 1538. 

The period of 120 years is that which generally measures 
the recession of a given cyclical date on a given natural one, 
or a given Julian one, by the extent of one cyclical month 
or interval of 30 days. We say generally; since under par- 
ticular cireumstances it may be a recession of 29 days instead 
of 30. "The date of the entrance of Noah into the ark in 
the cyclical style was Phaophi 10 zera cyc. 1658: that of the 
deluge itself Phaophi 17. If then these 120 years expired 
not with the entrance into the ark but with the beginning of 
the flood, they expired Phaophi 16 zera cyc.1658 ; and there- 
fore they began Phaophi 17 sra cyc. 1538.  Phaophi 16 zra 
cyc. 1658 answered to May 4, according to the Julian rule, at 
midnight: Phaophi 17, era cyc. 1538, to June 2, at midnight 
also; just 29 days earlier. And as Phaophi 16, zera cyc.1658, 
was the feria secunda of the hebdomadal cycle, so was Phao- 
phi 17 za cyc. 1538; and these words were pronounced on 
the same day of that cycle, :era cyc. 1538, on which the 120 
years expired zera cyc. 1658. 

Much light is reflected on this passage of the olden Scrip- 
ture also, by the commentary of St. Peter upon it in the 
New?. "The period of long-suffering, (that is, of the con- 
tinued patience and forbearance of God even towards those 
who were already ripe for destruction,) alluded to there, 
is no doubt this period of 120 years; during which the 
sentence of the antediluvian world, though already pro- 
nounced, was still suspended. But we learn further from the 
same allusion to this period, that the process of building or 


& 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. 
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preparing the ark also was commensurate with it, either wholly 
or in part; that Noah was preparing the ark, while God was 
thus forbearing with those who were already deserving of 
destruetion: and therefore that Genesis vi. 13—22 bears date 
from the same point of time as Genesis vi. 3, or nearly so. 

We can discover nothing ourselves to object to this sup- 
position, even though it should be considered to be implied 
thereby that the process of constructing the ark took up the 
whole or the principal part of these120 years. We cannot sup- 
pose that the ark itself was the work of any but Noah and of 
his own family—that is, his sons: the eldest of whom was 
born only 100 years before the flood. In this case it would be 
necessary to caleulate with the utmost exactness, (what pro- 
bably no one ever yet thought of doing,) what length of time 
it would require three or four persons at the utmost to con- 
struct a vessel of such dimensions and of such capacity as 
the ark; confessedly the largest of its kind which was ever 
built. 


CHAPTER IV. 





SEcTION I.—O» the chronology of the year of the deluge. 


Wirnz respect to the true year of the deluge, we assume at 
present that it was sera cyclica 1658 A. M. 1657 B. C. 2348. 
We are aware that this is not to be taken for granted 
without proof; but we reserve the proof for a future oppor- 
tunity. 

But as to the details of this memorable year, mention is 
more than once made in the scriptural account of the flood 
of periods or intervals of seven days; from which commen- 
tators have seen reason to infer not only the division of time 
by cycles of seven days, but also the observance of the sab- 
bath, at this period of the history of the world. 

For example; it appears that Noah sent the raven out of 
the ark first of all^; and after the raven the dove^: and 
though it is not distinctly stated how long after he had sent 
out the raven this was done, yet it is said in so many words 


b Gen. viii. 7. c Ib. 8, 9. 
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that, having sent out the dove this once for the first time, 
*he stayed yet other seven days4," and then sent it out 
again: from which it must necessarily be inferred that he 
had stayed or waited some seven days before he sent out the 
dove even for the first time; and if so, after he had sent out 
the raven. "There was seven days! interval then between the 
sending out of the raven and the first sending out of the 
dove; and the same between this first sending out of the 
dove and the second. And it further appears* that there 
was a third interval of seven days between its emission the 
second time and its emission the third time. 

There is consequently in the scriptural account of the 
events of the year of the flood evidence of three cycles of 
seven days each in succession, between the sending out of the 
raven at first, and the last sending out of the dove; which 
cycles appear to be intended of hebdomadal cycles or weeks ; 
are capable at least of being understood of weeks, in the 
strictest sense of the word. "The only uncertainty respecting 
these weeks would be whether they were reckoned from the 
first day of the hebdomadal cycle or from the seventh: and 
the prima facie construction of the text of Scripture, we 
admit, would be adapted to either of these suppositions. 

It appears however from Gen. viii. 5, compared with 6, 7, 
that the raven was sent out from the ark at the end of forty 
days after the first appearance of the tops of the mountains 
above the waters: and as the date of that appearance was 
the first day of the tenth monthf, (the first of the primitive 
Paüni,)it follows that the raven must have been sent out 
on the eleventh of the eleventh month; (Epiphi 11;) from 
which we obtain the date of the first sending out of the dove, 
seven days after, Epiphi 18; that of the second, Epiphi 25 ; 
that of the third and last, the second of the twelfth month, 
Mesore 2: and each of these either the seventh day of the 
week, properly so called, or the first. 

To decide between these hypotheses, and to ascertain the 
real state of the case, we have extracted from our chrono- 
logy of the Old Testament so much as relates to the parti- 
culars of these transactions, from the entrance of Noah into 
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the ark to his descent from it again ; which we here subjoin, 
together with the primitive calendar both for the year of the 
deluge, and for the first three months of the year after it. 


SxcrroN II.— Calendar of the primitive civil year, ZEra cyclica 
1658 A. M. 1657 B. C. 2348. Dom. lett. D. 


























Months Days Midnight Midnight ^ |Feria| B.C. 
JYRDA. VLL. 30 | March 20 Friday .... | 6 | 2348 
ii Phaophi 3o | April rg Sunday.... | 1 

iii Athyr ...... 3o | May r9...... Tuesday ..| 3 
iv Choeac.. .. .. 3o | June 18 Thursday .. | 5 
vd ieu. 30 | July 18...... | Saturday .. | 7 
vi Mecheir ....| 30 | August 17.... | Monday .. | 2 
vii Phamenoth ..| 30 | September 16 | Wednesday 
viii Pharmuthi 30 | October 16 .. | Friday .... 
ix Pachon ....| 30 | November 15. | Sunday.... | 1 
* PME x2 3o | Decemberrs5.. | Tuesday .. | 3 
xi Epiphi...... 3o | January 14 .. | Thursday .. | 5 | 2347 
xii Mesore ....| 30 | February 13.. | Saturday .. | 7 
xiii Epagomen: 8| March 15.... | Monday ..| 2 








Calendar of the first three months of the year after the flood, 


ZEra cyc. 2659 A. M. 1658 B. C. 2347. Dom. lett. C. 


























Months Days Midnight Midnight Feria| B.C. 

i Thoth 3o | March 20 Saturday .. | 7 | 2347 
ii Phaophi 30 | April 19 Monday .. | 2 
iii Athyr...... 3o | May r9.. .... Wednesday .| 4 
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Chronology of events, from the entrance of Noah into the ark to 
his descent from it again, in the equable or cyclical style and 
in the Julian. 

A.M; — B. €. 
1657 2348 Noah is commanded to enter the ark. 





Gen. vii. 1—4. I0, II. 





Tenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 





Monday, April 27, at 18 hours. 
Tuesday, April 28, at 18 hours. 





Entrance of Noah into the ark. Beginning of the re- 
sort of animals unto him. 





Gen. vii. 5. 7-10. 13. 16. 





Tenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 





Tuesday, April 28. 





The door of the ark is made fast by God. 





Gen. vii. 16. 





Seventeenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 





Monday, May 4, at 18 hours. 





Beginning of the flood of waters. Forty days' and forty 
nights' rain. 





Gen. vii. 4. 10, 11, I2. 17—23. 





Seventeenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 





Tuesday, May 5, at 6 4. «. 





End of the forty days' and forty nights' rain. 





Gen. vii. 4. 12. 17. 





Twenty-seventh of the third month, or Athyr. 





Sunday, June 14, at 6 A. w. 
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1657 2348 End of the 150 days' prevalence of the waters upwards. 





Gen. vii. 24: viii. 5. 1, 2. 





Seventeenth of the seventh month, or Phamenoth. 





Friday, October 2, at 6 4. w. 





'The ark rests on Mount Ararat. 





Gen. viii. 1—4. 





Seventeenth of the seventh month, or Phamenoth. 





Friday, October 2, after 6 4. w. 





Appearance of the tops of the mountains. 





Gen. viii. 5. 





First of the tenth month, or Paüni. 





Tuesday, December r5, cir. 7 A. M. 





1657 2347 End of the next forty days. Opening of the window 
of the ark, and emission of the raven. 





Gen. viii. 6, 7. 





Eleventh of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 





Sunday, January 24, cir. 6 4. w. 





End of the first cycle of seven days. First emission 
of the dove. 





Gen. viii. 8, 9, 10. 





Eighteenth of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 





Sunday, January 31, 6 4. M. 





End of the second cycle of seven days. Second emis- 
sion of the dove. 





Gen. viii. 10. 





Twenty-fifth of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 





Sunday, February 7, 6 4. M. 
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AVMK OB. C. 
1657 2347 Return of the dove in the evening, with the fresh- 
olive-leaf in its mouth. 





Gen. viii. I I. 





Twenty-sixth of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 





Sunday, February 7, after sunset. 





End of the third cycle of seven days. "Third emission 
of the dove. 





Gen. viil. I2. 





Second of the twelfth month, or Mesore. 





Sunday, February 14, sunrise. 





The drying of the earth begins to be complete. 





Gen. viii. 13. 





First of the first month, or Thoth. 





Friday, | March 19, at 18 hours. 
Saturday, March 20, at 18 hours. 





Noah removes the covering of the ark. 





Gen. viii. 15. 





Second of the first month, or Thoth. 





Saturday, March 2o, at 18 hours. 
Sunday, March 21, at 18 hours. 





1658 2347 End of the first year of Noah in the ark. 





Gen. vii. 5. 





Tenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 





Wednesday, April 28, midnight. 
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A. M. B. C. 


1658 2347 The drying of the earth is complete. 





Gen. viii. I4. 





Twenty-seventh of the second month, or Phaophi. 





Friday, May t4, at 18 hours. 
Saturday, May 15, at 18 hours. 





Noah is commanded to go forth from the ark. 





Gen. viii. 1 5—17. 





Noah descends from the ark. 





Gen. viii. 18, 19 : ix. 18. 





Twenty-eighth of the second month, or Phaophi. 





Saturday, May 15, at 18 hours. 
Sunday, May 16, at 18 hours. 





It thus appears that the three cycles of seven days in 
question were strictly weeks; beginning in each instance on 
the first day of the hebdomadal cycle, and ending on the last. 
We consider this to be demonstrative proof not only of the 
truth of our calendar, but also of the patriarchal observance 
of the Sabbath. 

It appears moreover$ that the drying up of the waters 
from the surface of the ground had already begun and 
already made some progress on the first of the primitive 
Thoth in the second year; the limits of which, according to 
the primitive rule, were Friday March 19 at 18 hours—Sa- 
turday March 20 at 18 hours: but that this process was 
complete, and the surface was thoroughly dry again, only on 
the 27 of Phaophi, Friday May 14 at 18 hours—Saturday 
May 15 at 18 hours. It appears also that Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and so became aware of what was 
going on, on the first of those days£, but did not receive the 
command to leave the ark, until after the second: and that 
being Saturday May 15, there is no reason why we may not 


E Gen. viii. 13, 14. 
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suppose the command to descend from the ark to have been 
given the next day, Sunday May 16; and the descent to 
have taken place on that day accordingly. 

On this principle too, the date of the sacrifice of Noah, (the 
first thing done and the first which is recorded after the 
descenth,) and that of the solemn ratification of the covenant 
by which it was followedi, may well be supposed to have 
been the same day also; Phaophi 28 era cyc. 1659 May 16 
A. M.1658 B.C. 2347, the feria prima.  'To this day in- 
clusive from April 28 (on which day Noah entered the ark 
the year before) exclusive, the interval in Julian time would 
be one year and 18 days exactly. 


SECTION III.— O» the date of the full moon of May in the year 
of the deluge. 


The constitution of the terraqueous globe from the crea- 
tion to the deluge must always be an uncertain point; not 
indeed with respect to the question in general whether the 
habitable globe was divided from the first into land and sea, 
but whether the parts of the division were the same from 
the first as at present ; whether the dry land and the sea were 
distributed over the surface of the globe in the same manner 
at first as at present; and whether the proportion of one to 
the other was always the same or not. On these questions 
the discoveries of modern geology do not seem competent to 
throw much light; because the researches of geology are 
confined principally to the interior of the earth, and to the 
phenomena there perceptible: but these questions concern 
the exterior, and the state of that exterior too 6000 years ago ; 
whieh in the ordinary course of things alone, and without 
any such extraordinary convulsion as the deluge, it might be 
supposed must have been very different from what it appears 
to be at present. 

An unprejudiced reader of the Scriptural account of the 
creation, who did not pretend to more knowledge on points 
of such an antiquity as these than what was to be obtained 
from the only contemporary and the only infallible source of 
information concerning them, (which is Scripture itself,) 


h Gen. viii. 20—22. i Gen. ix. 1—17. Isaiah liv. 9. 
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would naturally infer from Gen. i. 2, that before the creation 
the entire globe of the earth was submerged in water; the 
entire surface was covered with water. He would collect 
from Gen. i. 9. that the separation of the dry land from the 
water was the act of the third day ; and, what is more to our 
purpose at present, from the words of command* which pre- 
ceded that separation, * Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered into one place, and let the dry /and appear;" he 
would naturally infer that the separation itself was carried 
into effect by collecting the waters into one receptacle, form- 
ing one sea ; and by leaving the dry land, as opposed to them, 
in the state of one large continent. f so, from the time of 
the creation down to that of the deluge, the division of the 
terraqueous globe might be the same in general as it has 
been ever since; but in particular it must have been dif- 
ferent. 'The dry land, before the flood, formed only one 
great continent or ferra firma; the waters, before the flood, 
only one great sea. 

It is inconceivable however that between the creation and 
the present day such a convulsion of nature and of the esta- 
blished system of things as the universal deluge could have 
taken place; and yet the surface of the globe in general and 
the division of land and sea in particular not have been 
affected thereby; and permanently affected too. We read in 
Seripture that the windows of heaven were opened on that 
occasion!, (doubtless for the first time until then, even though 
this opening of the windows of heaven for the first time now 
should require to be understood of the first precipitation of 
the vapours of the atmosphere, since the creation", in rain ;) 
and, what is still more significant and more to the purpose, 
we read also that the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up! For what was this great deep but the same thing 
which in the account of the work of the third day" was 





k Compare with these Ps. civ. 5—9, 
which it appears to us are much more 
properly to be referred to this work of 
the third day of the hexaémeron, and 
to the instant obedience yielded to 
those words of power, by the whole of 
the aqueous element, at that time in 
undisputed possession of all the earth, 
than to any thing which can possibly 


be supposed to have happened during 
the year of the flood. 

| Gen. vii, 11: viii. 2. Cf. Malachi 
iii. 10: 2 Kings vii. 2: Isaiah xxiv. 18: 
Ps. Ixxviii. 23: cxlviii. 4: Jer. x. 13: 
xiv. 22. 

m Cf. Gen. ii. 5, 6: ix. 13—17. 

n Gen. i. 10. 
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called seas; the collection of waters formed at that time ; all 
one mass, all comprehended in one vast reservoir?? What 
was it but the multitudinous deep? that being the proper 
meaning of the word which is rendered deep; the deep of 
multitude, as Gesenius himself explains it. "The great deep 
of Scripture is the multitudinous sea: that vast and incal- 
culable congeries of aqueous particles, which serves as a 
counterpoise in its proportion to the atoms of the terrestrial 
globe; a collection which however vast and innumerable to 
our apprehension, at first nevertheless was only one mass, 
uía cvvayeyi v0árerv, confined as yet to one reservoir or 
bedP. 

If this mighty assemblage of the watery element, if the 
Indian, the Pacifie, the Atlantic ocean, (and whatsoever 
name may now be given to some parts of this collection and 
not to others,) were all brought up on the earth at once; 
who can be so blinded by prejudice as to suppose that they 
would not produce a great and lasting impression on its 
surface? though it might still be confined to the surface. 
Were this the proper place to enter minutely on such ques- 
tions as these; it might perhaps be shewn that in a particular . 
instance this effect was actually produced. It has pleased 
the Spirit of truth that one part of the geography of the an- 
tediluvian surface of our globe should be left on record, 
plainly and intelligibly characterised ; and that is the site of 
the terrestrial Paradise. 

The natural landmarks of that site were not merely the 
Eden of Scripture, (the desert of Syria and Arabia Felix still,) 
but the four rivers, so particularly described by Moses: and 
though one of these only, Phreth or Euphrates, survived the 
flood, yet even one is sufficient to answer the purpose of de- 
signating the boundaries of paradise, of which this river con- 
stituted. one. "The name of Hiddekel too, another of these 
rivers, still survived in the oriental name of the "Tigris: 
though the postdiluvian Tigris was not the same as the ante- 
diluvian Hiddekel; it was only the name of that river which 
approached nearest to identity after the deluge with the Hid- 


9 Cf. Prov. viii. 28, 29: Amos v. 8: P Cf. Ps. xxxiii. 7 : xcv. 5. 4: civ. 6. 8. 
ix. 6: Ps. xvii. 15: Job xii. 15:  exxxv. 6: cxlviii. 7. 
Ezek. xxvi. 19. 
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dekel of paradise. With respect to the other two, the Phison 
and the Geon, both the name and the reality of the former 
were obliterated by the deluge ; and it is in vain to search for 
it either in the Phasis of after-times, or in the Indian 
Ganges as Josephus does3. "The name of Geon was very 
generally given to the Egyptian Niler; and it is still tradi- 
tionally given to it in Egypt*: and we freely confess that 
the Geon of paradise and the Nile of Egypt probably had 
something in common; as much at least as the Hiddekel 
and the Tigris. But the Nile notoriously runs to the north, 
and falls into the Mediterranean sea: the Geon of paradise, 
if we are not mistaken, ran to the south, and fell into the 
Indian ocean: and its course may even now be probably 
traced in that of the Sinus Arabicus itselt*. 


* [f the truth had been fully revealed to us upon this question of the 
original site and original boundaries of the terrestrial paradise, and of its 
subsequent disposal, as well as of its first formation, perhaps it would have 
been found that the principal part of its site is now the Mediterranean sea ; 
which before the flood had no existence. On this principle, the greater 
part of paradise must have been submerged at the Deluge; so much only 
being suffered to survive that catastrophe, as was already intended in the 
Divine purpose to become the habitation of the chosen people of God, that 
is, his church ; while that was confined to the Jews. 

The final end of the deluge, over and above the immediate purpose 
contemplated by it in punishing the wickedness of the antediluvian race of 
mankind, we may conjecture (though with all humility and diffidence) 
might very possibly be to fit and prepare the terraqueous globe itself for 
the habitation of man, on a larger scale than before; and under very 
different circumstances from those of the world before the flood : i.e. as 
no longer forming one family however large, congregated on one spot and 
speaking one language, but as broken up and divided into innumerable 
distinctions; as dispersed over the face of the whole world; and as speaking 
different languages; and as destined to fulfil very different parts in the 
economy of the future. Innumerable alterations in the exterior surface of 
the earth, innumerable adjustments, which Omniscience only could know 
to be required, and Omnipotence only could execute, might be necessary 
for this purpose : of which the deluge supplied the occasion, and possibly, 
in the hands and under the direction of God, even the instrumental means 
—while it was also fulfilling its first and proper purpose. "The dispensa- 


q Ant. Jud. i.i.3. Cf. Eccles. xxiv. — cap. xxxiii. Josephusloc. cit. Prosper 
. Alpinus, De Rebus ZEgypt. lib. i. 
T Ecclus. xxiv. 27. cap. i. p. 34. Lugd. Bat. 1735. 

5 Cf. Theophilus ad Autolycum, ii. 
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The state of the case then before the flood being this, that 
the £erra firma or dry land constituted one continuous main- 
land or continent, the waters one great ocean, if it pleased 
the Deity to make use of instrumental means in one respect, 
to bring about the deluge; viz. the precipitation of the 
vapours of the atmosphere in torrents of rain; (with sub- 
mission and diffidence let us venture to express such an 
opinion,) it might possibly please him to make use of such 
means in another respect ; viz. the power and influence of the 
lunar and solar attraction, to which the great deep, under 
ordinary cireumstances, is notoriously subject. "This power 
and influence is the physical cause of the tides; of that con- 
stant rolling and oscillation backwards and forwards of the 
waters of the sea, which we mean by the flowing and ebbing 
of the tides. The physical astronomer tells us that the 
natural tendency of these waters, in obedience to the impulse 
of the lunar and solar attraction, is to rise in one great co- 
nical mass ; the apex of which is constantly directed towards 
the moon; and to follow the moon all round the globe in the 
apparent direction of the diurnal rotation, i. e. from east to 
west; and to rise in this manner upon every meridian, as the 
moon comes to each in succession: and that were there nothing 
ab extra to interfere with this tendency they would do so. 

It is easily to be seen from our general Lunar Calendar, 
Period vi, cycle viii, 4, that the principal mean new moon, 
A. M. 1657 B.C. 2348, would bear date April 21 at 18 hours ; 
and therefore the full of that moon, cyclically reckoned, 
between May 5 at 18 hours, and May 6 at 18 hours: and 
May 5 being the Julian date of the beginning of the flood, 
it follows from this coincidence that the beginning of the 
flood and the full of the moon, according to our general 
Lunar Calendar, must have fallen out nearly together. "We 
have thought it worth while therefore, to calculate the true 
full moon of the month of May for the meridian of the 
ancient Jerusalem ; according to the method which we have 
employed for such purposes in other instances of the same 


tion of the Deluge has never yet been considered in this light : and yet it 
is but just and reasonable that it should be. And how much does it 
enhance our admiration of the goodness of God, in the midst of his 
judgments themselves !—when contemplated in this point of view. 
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kind, and by means of the Tables which we have ourselves com- 
piled*. "The result of this calculation (the elements of which 
are exhibited elsewhere) is that the moon was at the full, for 
the meridian in question, within 50 minutes of midnight 
apparent time, May 6: 18 hours, as we reckon, after the 
beginning of the deluge itself. We do not undertake to 
vouch for the absolute accuracy of this result; but we think 
it cannot be far from the truth. 

We are persuaded that nothing can be regarded as desti- 
tute of interest or importance, which is calculated to throw 
any light on the circumstances of so awful and memor- 
able an event as the Deluge of Scripture; and that neither 
our readers in general, nor the astronomers in particular, will 
consider us to blame for having called their attention to the 
lunar character of the primitive cyclical date of the event, 
and through this, to that of the Julian ; the nature of the event 
itself being such that if, for any reason, it must be connected 
with some known physical agency calculated a priori to pro- 
duce such an effect, or to conspire in its place and degree 
with other and more powerful and more direct causes of the 
effect, that physical agency must have been the tides of the 
sea. Almighty power indeed has no need of any instrumental 
or secondary agency in enforcing the obedience of its crea- 
tures, material or immaterial, animate or inanimate, to its 
own will. .A word spoken by the mouth of God would have 
been infinitely more effectual to bring up the waters of the 
ocean on the earth, than the attraction of a thousand suns 
and a thousand moons. At the command of that word, on 
the third day of the hexaémeron, they had returned to their 
bed, and had left bare the surface of the earth, all in one day; 
and, at the command of the same word, they would again 
have left their bed, and would again have overspread the 
surface of the earth, in one day too. But we do not know 
that the work of the deluge was done in one day; or rather 
we have reason to believe that it was not: that the rain 
descended for forty days, and that the waters went on in- 
creasing in altitude for 150 days before they ceased to rise - 
any higher; and then, and not until then, was the work of 
the deluge done. It is certain at least that the moon was 


t See the account of them in the Introduction to the Tables. 
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at the full within less than 24 hours from the beginning of 
the deluge itself. 'That fact may be asserted with confidence. 
The question is, was this coincidence fortuitous, or purposely 
appointed ? No one can hesitate to answer, it was purposely 
appointed: it must have been foreseen and preordained from 
.alleternity. If so, the next question should be, what end was 
probably designed to be answered by the coincidence? And 
this is a question which we leave to the astronomers to answer ; 
hoping only that, if they answer it at all it will be with 
that reverence and that caution and fear of offending which 
become even the wisest of men, when they are attempting to 
conjecture or explain the reasons of the proceedings of God. 

If the tides follow the course of the moon, and the waters 
of the sea at this time constituted one great and undivided 
ocean; the nearest part of that to the birthplace of mankind, 
the Eden of Scripture, would be that which is now called the 
Indian Ocean: and, if the great tidal wave of the deluge 
really set in from that quarter, its course at first would be 
from south-east to north-west; and there would be nothing 
to oppose its progress until it arrived at the mountainous 
barrier, which, under the name of Amanus and Taurus, runs 
across Ásia Minor from south to north. "The ark might be 
taken up by it in its progress in that direction : and under the 
safe conduct and guidance of the Divine Providence might be 
securely deposited at last on the highest point of the moun- 
tainous ridge in question, the Ararat of Scripture; where, if 
ancient testimony is to be believed, its remains were still to 
be seen more than 2000 years afterwards. 


SECTION IV.— On the date of the return of the dove to the 
ark, with the olive leaf in its mouth. 


No incident in this memorable year of the deluge is so 
striking, and yet so pleasing and interesting on every ac- 
count, as this, of the return of the dove to Noah in the ark, 
on the second occasion, with the leaf of olive in its mouth " : 
and there is none which does more to illustrate and confirm 
the chronology of this whole year, than this apparently slight 
circumstance itself. 

To understand however in what manner it serves this 


u (Gen. viii. 1 I. 
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purpose, we must begin with obtaining a clear idea of what 
that was, which the dove is said to have brought back with 
it on this second occasion. Josephus has rendered it by 
0aAAÓv éAaías Y: which we may safely pronounce to be an in- 
accurate version of the Hebrew: for 0aAAós éAaías would be 
a branch of olive : but the original word for it does not mean 
a branch, nor even a twig, of olive. "The Septuagint has 
translated it by $óAAor éAa(as: and had it been satisfied with 
that, we might have had nothing to object to the version. 
But it adds, kápoos, év r9 erópari ars: and this we do not 
hesitate to reject as a gloss, totally unauthorized by the ori- 
ginal, and founded in the mistaken idea that this olive leaf 
was a dry leaf, or even a dry twig of olive wood, picked up 
from the ground, or broken off from some tree; that being 
the proper sense of káp$os in Greek; a small fragment of 
wood, a chip, a straw ; or such dry twigs, as certain kinds of 
birds make use of to build their nests withal. 

The true meaning of this word in the Hebrew is that of a 
leaf; and yet not merely of a leaf in any state of the natu- 
ral existence of leaves, but of a leaf of the spring; of a green 
leaf, of a leaf still fresh from the parent tree. It is derived 
from a verb of common occurrence in Hebrew in the sense 
of to go up or ascend ; for which reason, in one instance, the 
ó render it àráfacis, instead of $/AAov?. It refers us at once 
therefore to the ascent of the sap in trees, as the idea which 
les at the bottom of the word itself; to the annual revival 
of that circulation which is the life of the vegetable world, as 
the blood is that of the animal: a circulation which returns 
to the roots of trees in the autumn or winter of the natural 
year, and begins to rise again in the early spring; producing 
its first and most direct effect in the opening of those buds 
iuto leaves or flowers, which had been formed in the fall of 
the preceding year. "The idea of a leaf, conveyed by a word 
so derived as this, could be nothing but that of a green leaf. 
'The word is first used in Scripture at Gen. iii. 7. in the account 
of the fall: to describe the leaves of the fig tree at a time of 
the year, which we shall see hereafter, we trust, was some 
days before the equinox of spring: and the next instance of 
its occurrence is this place of Gen. viii. 11. 

The inference respecting the natural state and natural 

Y Ant. Jud. i. iii. 5. z Ezekiel xlvii. 12. 
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character of this leaf, deduced from the etymon of the word 
itself applied to it,is confirmed by what is also implied of 
the manner in which the bird which brought it to the ark had 
become possessed of it. It had not been picked up from the 
ground as the Septuagint seems to have thought ; nor yet de- 
tached from the tree without violence, as might easily have 
been done in the fall of the year, when the least breath of air 
is sufficient to loosen the hold of the leaves on the trees ; but 
it had been plucked or torn from the tree. The word fereph, 
which is used to describe the act of obtaining it, denotes £o - 
tear. Violence therefore to a certain extent had been ne- 
cessary to detach this leaf from its proper tree; and violence 
is necessary to separate leaves from the parent tree only in 
the spring, and on the first rise of the sap; or while the sap 
still continues to circulate in the fibres of the leaf. For this 
reason Gesenius would render even /ereph in this passage as 
if it were an epithet of the leaf itself, in the sense of fresh or 
recent; and that sense would suit the purpose of our argu- 
ment quite as well as that of £orn: fora fresh leaf is neces- 
sarily a green leaf, and a fresh and a green leaf is necessarily 
a leaf of the early spring. Our own translators have ren- 
dered it in a similar manner in another instance, Ezekiel 
xvii. 9; and they might have so rendered it in the present 
instance, if they had thought proper to do so, without any 
detriment to the sense of the passage in general: though, 
notwithstanding the authority of Gesenius, we are of opinion 
that they exercised a sounder judgment, and entered more 
truly into the spirit and meaning of the original, when they 
determined to render it by * pluckt off? 

We affirm then that in this most simple yet most pleasing 
incident, thus naturally and simply related, we possess an 
intimation of the season of the year to which the incident 
itself belongs; not the less significant for being indirect and 
inferential only. It could not be earlier than the time when 
leaves begin to expand themselves on trees. But what time 
would that be, especially in the east; and for the climate of 
Armenia, or of those regions which lie round about Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Syria? 

In the lunar calendar of the Arabians, older than Islamism, 
there was a month called Shaaban; which derived its name 
from the ascent of the sap in trees, and from the expansion 
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of leaves and flowers in that month. Its Julian terms were 
February 20 and March 22. "The Jews have one day in 
their calendar, which they style the new year's day of trees. 
Its date is Sebat 15; the middle day of the first month next 
after the solstice of winter. "The second month in the Attice 
calendar was called Anthesterion; a name which explains it- 
self, as the month of flowers ; and equally so of leaves ; which 
are no where later in making their appearance than flowers, 
on à large scale at least. "The limits of this month too were : 
February 17 and March 19. The Jewish month Adar occu- 
pied a site in the natural year very little different from that 
of Anthesterion: and this too derived its name (denoting 
glory or magnificence) from the natural phenomena of the 
month; the verdure, the flowers, the luxuriance and beauty 
of nature itself, in this month. It is the month which Solo- 
mon describes in those well known verses of his Song of 
Songsz: * For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
ourland. "The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines with the tender grape give a good smell In the Gela- 
lean correction of the Persian calendar, the second month, 
Ardebehisht-mah, was the month in which roses bloomed; 
and therefore it is called by the Persian poets the Rose 
Month: yet Ardebehisht-mah could never in that calendar 
be more than 30 days later than the vernal equinox. If roses 
bloom in Persia 80 days after the vernal equinox, when do 
the trees first begin to put forth their leaves? In our own 
country the rose seldom blows, even in our gardens, before 
the end of June; yet the leaves appear in March, and some- 
times even in February *. 


* In Egypt, according to the testimony of the ancients, or in certain 
parts of Egypt, in the natural course of things, the leaves of trees of all 
kinds are represented as perennial, or nearly so. 

IIepi yàp "EXejavrivgv o08€ ràs duzéAovs o00€ ràs ovkás daew $yvAXoBo- 
Aciyb.—"Evia 0€ oix üvra jj ócet mapà ràv vómov éaviv dc(QvAMa.  kaÜámep 
eAéx6r Trepi ràv éy "EXedavr(vgy kai Mépe.— karorépo 86 év rà. AéAra ya- 
pv 7rávu xpóvov OuXetzei ToU pi) dcl SAaorávew*.—]tem contra atque apud 
nos fieri ad Elephantinam, ut neque ficus neque vites amittant foliad.— 

Z ji. 11—13. € Cap. ix. $ 5. Cf. iii. cap v. $ 4. 

* "Theophrastus, H. Pl. i. cap. iii. 4 Varro, De Re Rustica, i. vii. $ 6. 
$ 5. Gesneri, 1735. 
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Now the date of the mean vernal equinox, A. M. 1657, as 
our Fasti Catholici shew, was April. 12, 3h. 59m. 2s. 24th. 
for the meridian of Jerusalem: and consequently that of the 
mean winter solstice, January 11, and that of the true, Ja- 
nuary 9*. "The date of this second emission and second 
return of the dove (the same day at evening) was Fe- 
bruary 7: 39 days later than the solstice. We cannot 
doubt then that by this time green leaves might be to be 
found; leaves of that year's production: and yet it was not 
so long after the solstice as to render the coincidence nothing 
extraordinary. Green leaves might be in existence at that 
time, and of that year's growth, but not necessarily yet in 
abundance, nor every where, only 29 days after the winter 
solstice. 

The olive indeed is naturally an evergreen ; and evergreen 
trees ordinarily renew their leaves in the summer. "To sup- 


— pose however the formation or reproduction of leaves, in the 


natural course of things, in the summer of the year of the 
deluge, when the earth was covered with the waters of the 


Nam locorum tanta vis est, ut circa Memphim /Egypti et in Elephantine 
Thebaidis nulli arbori decidant (folia), ne vitibus quideme. 

Prosper Alpinus, who passed three or four years in Egypt, and was a very 
attentive observer of nature, mentions having regularly noticed a fig-tree 
there, which was never more than 25 days without leaves in the winter; 
renewing them annually at the beginning of Februaryf. De Medicina 
JEgyptiorum£, he observes: Ver Januario atque Februario'bi observari non 
est mirum, cum ejusce temporis temperamentum mediocre ac temperatum 
in aére percipiatur. id ipsumque etiam tempus, veris inquam, indicant ar- 
bores, quae per eos menses ibi germinant, et frondescere incipiunt, terraque 
illa virentibus herbis stirpibus floribusque amoenissima redditur. 

* Mean vernal equinox, B. C. 2348, ho m 
for the meridian of Jerusalem, April 12 53 59 24 

Add three quarters 273. 22 21 378 
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Cast off .. 275 








Mean winter solstice, .. January 11 (2 20 402 
B. C. 2347 
Equation ofthe centre ..  ..  .. -—r 2: 38 4o 
True winter solstice, — .. ^ January 9 4 42 O02 appar.time. 
€ Plin. H. N. xvi. 33. p. 350. end of the chapter. 


f De Rebus JEgypt. i. cap. i. p. 7. E i. cap. vii. p. ro, r1. Venet. 1591. 
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sea 15 cubits and upwards above the tops of the highest 
mountains, would be the climax of absurdity. "The ancients 
have remarked too that the olive does not grow commonly in 
Armenia; only in particular spots or localities of that 
country *; and this might very possibly be the case: because 
the olive is naturally fond of warmth, and the climate of 
Armenia, from the great elevation of the land itself, is bleak 
and cold. But the sunny and champaigne regions of Meso- 
potamia and Syria, and the hills and dales of the Holy 
Land, in both which, as naturalists tell us, the olive is indi- 
genous and flourishes luxuriantly, all lay within a day's dis- 
tance of Mount Ararat for such a bird as the dove ; which is 
notoriously strong of wing and fleet, and has been known to 
travel many hundreds of miles in a day. "The movements of 
this bird were actuated and directed by an impulse, not 
derived from its natural imstinct: and the same Providence, 
which caused it to pluck off this leaf of the olive when it had 
found it, and to carry it baek to the ark, would direct it 
where to find it too. 

Let us conclude then with one more observation suggested 
by this incident. 

The opinion and belief of mankind for some reason or 
other has connected the olive with peace: the olive branch is 
almost every where proverbially the symbol of peace. 


Hoc pinguem et placitam paci nutritor olivam 9. 


But why the olive, it might be demanded, rather than the 
vine or the fig? each of them a tree as useful to man as 
the olive, if not more so. Can we desire a better answer to 
this question, than that which is supplied by the incident 
which we are considering? What could be more welcome to 


* Strabo, in particular, specifies many parts either in Armenia, or in the 
vicinity of Armenia, where the olive grew. In Armenia, the 'Apa£gvóv 
ze0cov, or plain through which the Araxes flowed, and the regions called 
Sacasene, and Gogarene: and in Melitene, a district of Cappadocia, bor- 
dering on Armeniai, In the vicinity of Armenia, the Sinopetis or region 
of Sinope on the Pontusk : and the parts about Phanarcea! : about Side and 
Aspendus in Pamphylia* ; Selge in Pisidia: Synnada in Phrygia", &c. 

h xi. cap. xiv. 3 m xii, vii. ad prin. 

i xii. ii. ad prin. . n Ibid. viii. 

k xii, iii. " lfbid. 9 Virgil. Georgica, ii. 425. 
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the inmates of the ark, than the sight of this green leaf? 
What more consolatory and more cheering than the hope 
excited by that spectacle? It was both the pledge and the 
symbol of peace ; of peace between God and his own creation. 
It announced, more plainly than words could have done, that 
his anger was over; that his judgments were now at an end ; 
and that his blessing, which had made the earth fruitful at 
first, and had clothed it with every variety of natural beauty, 
was again producing the same effect.  Doubtless this first 
green token of the reviviscence of nature, after such a winter 
as that of the flood, would be long remembered ; and peace 
and the olive-leaf would be associated in the minds of men 
ever after. 

It is a singular coincidence at least, that this whole 
transaction relating to the dove, to its emissions from the 
ark, to its returns, and to the evidences brought back with it 
of the subsidence of the waters of the deluge, is that part of 
the Seriptural account of the flood which Hellenic tradition, 
(that is tradition derived through the line of Japheth, and 
the family of Javan,) appears to have perpetuated longest 
and most distinctly: only in connection with the flood of 
Deuealion?, not with that of Ogyges. In the traditions of 
Spanish America, as we have seen, the humming bird per- 
forms the part which Scripture assigns to the dove; and 
brimgs to the Noah of those traditions the branch covered 


with leaves. 
— — f]——— —— 


CHAPTER V. 





SEcTION l.—On the method of instruction in the facts of the 
Christian history before the time, by type and similitude. 
Tur faith of belevers at present rests on an historical 

foundation ; on the evidence of prophecy long since fulfilled ; 

and on the long since consummated and still duly attested 
faets of the personal history of their Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ. In this respect they seem to enjoy a privilege, 


P Plutarch, De Solertia Animalium, mórepa TGv (dwv, &, T. À. cap. xiii. 


Cf. Lucian, De dea Syria. 
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peculiar to themselves; and withheld from all those who 
lived before any of these events had yet come to pass. Nor 
ean it be denied that it is a privilege, and a privilege confined 
to those whose order of being is determined to the latter 
times; a privilege for which they cannot be too thankful, 
and which they would never think they sufficiently estimated, 
were they as sensible of the advantage which they derive 
from their order of time in this respect, as they are bound 
to be. 

But as the Articles of our church truly affirm; and as the 
historical summary of the operation and effects of faith, from 
first to last, contained in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, demonstrates ; even the fathers did not look for 
temporary promises. "The faith of the patriarchs was built 
on the same foundation, was inspired and encouraged by the 
same hope and confidence, as that of believers at present. It 
may admit of a question then whether the disadvantages, 
under which they appear to have laboured from their chrono- 
logical relation to the objects of their hope and expectation, 
were not compensated by something else; which rendered 
their actual position with respect to the objects, the evi- 
dences, the duties and obligations, of a saving faith, mutatis 
mutandis entirely the same as that of believers at present. 

In proportion to the greater degree of exertion required 
from their faith might be its strength and its liveliness also: 
and if they had further to look through the long vista of time 
which lay before them, their spiritual vision might be more 
quick and penetrating. What instance of faith was ever ex- 
hibited superior to that of Abel? if, as we have endeavoured 
to shew, the discovery of the great mystery of redemption 
and of the method appointed to undo the effects of the fall 
was made by that; yet with no other clue to the discovery, 
than the connection of a positive rite with the promise of 
the seed of Eve. 

The measure of illumination too, expressly vouchsafed to 
the faithful of former times, it may justly be supposed would 
be critically adapted to the circumstances of their situation ; 
and to the greater degree of light of which they stood in 
need. 1t is certain that they had from the first the assist- 
ance of prophecy: and it is a great mistake, though a very 
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common one, to take it for granted that prophecy was in- 
tended only for a future, and not for an immediate, use and 
purpose. Prophecy is history anticipated : and where infal- 
lible reliance may be placed on the source of the prophecy, 
(as must always have been the case with the source of that 
. prophecy which was known to come from God,) prophetical 
anticipation of the future amounts to actual and present per- 
ception. In this respect prophecy served a most important 
purpose for the benefit of its own contemporaries ; without 
losing its adaptation to the service of posterity also. "What 
the Christian looks back upon as matter of fact, the patri 
arch, enlightened by prophecy, looked forward to as matter of 
fact also; and though Ae could not be brought nearer to the 
time of such events himself, the /ime of those events was 
thus by anticipation brought nearer to him, 

There was one means however of instructing and directing 
the faith of the patriarchs, as expressive and as effectual as 
any, of which only an imperfect idea can be formed at pre- 
sent; because it has long since ceased to exist. It was ex- 
clusively adapted to the chronological position of faith in the 
future before the event; and it was exclusively confined to 
those, whose faith was thus separated from its proper objects 
by distance of time. "This means was the method of rv»z : 
the representation of something still future under the like- 
ness or similitude of something even then present and sen- 
sible. Sacrifice was the first actual instance of instruction 
of this kind. "The rite, as we have seen, was positive; and 
yet it was a type and a figure from the first; the meaning of 
Which was capable of being divined from the nature of the 
rite itself; as the discovery of its meaning actually made by 
Abel must prove. We do not know that that was the effect 
of any express revelation of its meaning made to him in par- 
tieular; or that the faith which discovered this meaning was 
illuminated and directed by the grace of God except in the 
ordinary way. "The method of instruction however in things 
to come by type and similitude having thus been introduced, 
and the true evangelical import of the first lesson of that 
kind, which mankind had to learn, having once been divined ; 
viearious sacrifice in particular from that time forward must 
have assumed a new character, and have begun to be con- 
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templated in a new light. "The discovery of its meaning 
made by Abel, and a/tested and sealed by the solemn accept- 
ance of the sacrifice of Abel, would not be lost with Abel. 
It was no doubt, from that time forward, shared by Adam : 
it was transmitted to Seth: it was inherited by Noah, and 
by all the patriarchs who carry on the line of human succes- 
sion, from the creation to the flood and from the flood to the 
Exodus. 

This symbolical method of instruction in the future facts 
of the Christian history was carried to its perfection in the 
Levitical economy ; which cannot be more truly or more 
characteristically described, than as a system of positive 
rites and institutions ; with a real, a material, a present and 
sensible nature and application, which made them one thing, 
and a secret or latent meaning, an ulterior reference and 
tendency, which made them another. Its priesthood and 
ministry were typical: its ceremonies, its sacrifices, its ablu- 
tions, its feasts and observances of every kind, were typical. 
Type was the life and soul of this system: but type of which 
Christ was the antitype. Deprive the Levitical economy of 
its perpetual reference to the Christian; separate the Law 
from the Gospel and Moses from Jesus Christ, (if such a 
separation be possible even in idea,) and all becomes a dead 
and inanimate letter; a system of snigmas; an inscrutable 
mystery, which might have a meaning of its own, known to 
its Author, but which could not be discovered by us. "The 
Levitical dispensation however was comparatively late in the 
order of time. It carried the method of instruction * in 
things to come," and *in things appertaining to salvation" 
too, by type and similitude to its greatest perfection ; but it 
did not bring the method itself into being : and if the faith 
of believers for any reason required the same sensible means 
of instruction, for its own edification and for its own con- 
firmation, before the law, as much as after; at all times in 
short, while the objects of faith were still future; the first 
question must be, Was there any thing calculated to answer 
such a purpose for the benefit of faith, before the Exodus 
and before the law ? and if so, what that was ? 

In answer to this question, we may begin with observing, 
"That to one, who looks back on the facts of the Christian 
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dispensation as matter of history, but in the true spirit of 
Christian faith at present; the comfort derived from the re- 
trospect is the conviction established by those facts, regarded 
as simply historical; that Jesus Christ has appeared in the 
flesh, and has both done and suffered every thing for the be- 
nefit of human salvation, which the necessity of the case re- 
quired that he should, and which prophecy had long before 
predicted that he should. "There are but two facts in the 
personal history of Jesus Christ, in which at this distance of 
time the faith of the Christian believer feels instinctively 
that it is most directly interested ; because in these two all 
its hopes and all its assurances are summed up; and on 
these two all depend: and these two are simply his birth 
and his death; his coming into the world to save mankind, 
and his continuance in it until that end of his coming was 
accomplished. In comparison of these two, every thing else, 
which made part of the personal history even of our Lord 
himself during his sojourn upon earth, appears to be acci- 
dental; or merely instrumental in connecting one of these 
facts with the other: so that it is not too much to say that, 
as they present themselves to the retrospect of faith at this 
distance of time, these two facts are the sum and substance 
of Christian hope and confidence. [t fixes its eye on these 
two and these two only ; the birth of its Saviour at one time, 
the death of its Saviour at another. It reads the Christian 
history as inchoate and beginning in the manger of Bethle- 
hem; it reads it as finished and completed on the cross of 
Calvary, and in the morning of the resurrection. 

Let the Christian then, who lives at this distance of time 
from the actual coming of Jesus Christ, place himself in 
imagination at any distance of time before that coming, not 
earlier than the promise to Abraham and the birth of Isaac: 
and then let him ask himself whether, in this promise to 
Abraham, and in this birth of Isaac, and in the subsequent 
facts of the personal history of Isaac, he can discover no- 
thmg analogous to all which his faith itself, at this distance 
of time since the event, has any occasion to contemplate 
even in the personal history of Jesus Christ? Was there 
nothing in the birth of Isaac analogous to the birth of Jesus 
Christ? Was Jesus Christ the promised seed ? and was not 
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Isaac the child of promise too? Was Jesus Christ the only 
begotten of the Father? and was not Isaac the only son of 
Abraham also? Were the circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus Christ miraculous? and was there nothing preterna- 
tural im those of the birth of Isaac? Lastly, was Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten of the Father, given up by the 
Father to become a sacrifice and an offering for the salva- 
tion of men? and was there not such an event in the per- 


sonal history of Isaac too, as Ais being offered, or intended | 


to be offered, up in sacrifice by Abraham Ais father himself? 

In a word, we are clearly of opinion that, in pursuance of 
this principle of instructing and confirming the faith of be- 
lievers, before the actual appearance of Jesus Christ, by the 
method of type and similitude; the positive, standing repre- 
sentation of the future Saviour, such as the faith of the 
Christian, enlightened by the evidence of the fact, looks 
back upon at present; after a time, (that is, as soon as the 
nature of the case admitted of it,) was to be found in the 
personal history of the patriarch Isaac. To believers of old, 
who lived later than the eall of Abraham and the birth of 
Isaac; Isaac more particularly was always designed to be 
the type of Christ. In Isaac, as in a glass, they were to 
contemplate the image of Christ, made visible and distinct 
so long before its time. The birth of Isaac to them was the 
birth of Christ; the circumceision of Isaac was the circumci- 
sion of Christ; and above all the sacrifice of Isaae was the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

If this was the case, no one can deny that from the time 
of the birth of Isaac, and of the consummation of these facts 
in his personal history, the faith of a believer, who lived later 
than his time yet long before the actual coming of our Lord 
himself, must have had as clear and definite an object of its 
apprehension perpetually, as that of the Christian at the 
present day. On this principle however it would be only a 
natural, and even a necessary, expectation « priori, that be- 
tween the circumstances of these events in the personal his- 
tory of Isaac, especially those of his birth, his circumcision, 
and his sacrifice, and the corresponding events in the per- 
sonal history of Jesus Christ, the agreement should be found 
to be as complete, and the coincidence as absolute, as the 
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nature of the case would admit of; and to extend to every 
thing in both, of which such an agreement and coincidence 
between things, which after all could not be identical, might 
be possible. 

Now there is one cireumstance common to all events, the 
circumstance of /ime ; and in this circumstance even distinct 
events, and separated from each other by the widest possible 
interval in other respects, are still capable of agreeing. This 
common cireumstantial character of all events is not to be 
restricted to the year in which they happen, or to the abso- 
lute instant of duration, at which they happen; for with 
such a reference as that, no two events, which were not ab- 
solutely identical, could possibly be the same. There is a 
form of this common circumstantial criterion of all events 
which we mean by £heir time, which is of a recurring or 
cyclical character; such as the day of the month, and the 
day of the week, and the season of the year, at which they 
happen. All events which happen in time must be charac- 
terised by distinctions like these: all must have their proper 
place in the season of the year, in the days of the month, in 
the ferize of the hebdomadal cycle: and these are of a nature 
to be common to very different events, and at very great dis- 
tances of time asunder one from another. 

In the circumstance therefore of time, understood 1n this 
sense, an agreement was possible « priori even between two 
such distant things as the birth or the sacrifice of Isaac, and 
the birth or the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. And if the former 
were always designed to serve as types or similitudes of the 
latter, an agreement between them in this respect would be 
reasonably to be expected a priori. 'The date of the birth of 
Isaac was capable of being the same in this sense as the date 
of the birth of Jesus Christ; and the date of the sacrifice of 
Isaac as the date of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ; though the 
absolute interval of duration between either of these events 
and the other might be nearly 2000 years. Whether they 
were so or not can be determined only by appealing to the 
matter of fact: and that appeal can be decided only by 
means of a just system of chronology ; both that of the Old 
Testament and that of the New. 

With regard to the latter, we trust we have done enough 
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in our former works to establish the truth of every thing of 
this kind, which concerns the personal history of Jesus Christ; 
more particularly the truth of those two principal facts of his 
history, his birth in one year on April 5, his Passion in an- 
other year on April 5 also; his birth on the feria 73, or at the 
beginning of the feria l*, his Passion on the feria 6^; his 
birth B.C. 4 of the vulgar sra, his Passion A. D. 30; and 
consequently his age, at the time of the latter event, 33 years 
complete. 'lhe question which we have still to consider is 
Whether the same things can be established of the personal 
history of Isaac, and of the corresponding facts in that? and 
to this question, trusting to the Divine blessing and direction, 
not to our own sagacity, we will proceed. 


SzcrroN II.—0On the date of the call of Abraham into Canaan ; 
and on the beginning of the 430 years in Egypt. 


It might be inferred indeed from the book of Genesis 4, 
that Abraham received his first call in Ur of Chaldzea, the 
land of his nativity ; but, as every Christian is or should be 
aware, the fact itself, and in its proper order of time, is his- 
torically related only in the speech of the proto-martyr 
Stephen". It does not appear that more was done at that 
time than merely to intimate to the patriarch the pleasure 
of the Deity, that he should migrate from his own home and 
his own kindred: and the first trial of the faith of Abra- 
ham so far might be this, of simple and cheerful obedience to 
a positive command, requiring the perpetual separation of 
the closest ties, and the absolute renunciation of the dearest 
charities, which bind men to one place more than another, 
and to one part of their species more than others; the rea- 
sons of which, for any thing which is known to the contrary, 
might not have been communicated at the time. 

Into the date of this first call we have no occasion for our 
present purpose to inquire particularly ; but we have a strong 
and decided opinion that it was critically the middle point of 
the interval between the creation A. M.1 B. C. 4004, and the 
birth of Christ A. M. 4001 B. C. 4; that is, it was A. M. 
2001 B. C. 2004. 

The next event, the migration from Haran or Charre in 


q Gen. xii. 1: xi. 31: xv. 7: Xx. 13. r Acts vii. 2, 3. Cf. Heb. xi. 8. 
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Mesopotamia into the land of Canaan, was the consequence 
of a second manifestation of God to Abraham, and of a se- 
cond commands. And with respect to the date of this, we 
are not left to conjecture merely. We may affirm with con- 
fidence, (as we shall see by and by,) that it was A. M. 2015 
B.C.1990. Nor do we perceive any reason why it may not 
be supposed that this second call might have been received, 
and Abraham might be already in Canaan in obedience to 
it, before the month of April in this very year. 

The third appearance of the Deity to Abraham took place 
when he was now in Canaan, in the plain of Moreh ': and as 
it was accompanied by a second promise, a more specific pro- 
mise than any which has yet appeared on record ", a promise 
to give that land to Ais seed, when as yet he had no child ; we 
may conclude that this is the appearance, and this is the 
promise, more particularly alluded to by St. Stephen x; and 
that the date of this promise is that of the 430 years be- 
tween the promise to Abraham, and the delivery of the Law 
after the Exodus, so distinctly specified by St. Pauly. It may 
reasonably be conjectured therefore that its date was the same 
day this year as that of the birth of our Saviour at last, and 
that of the birth of Isaac before his; that is, as that of the 
birth of the promised seed, both the literal one and the typical ; 
viz. April5. It was followed by the erection of an altar to the 
Lord; the first which Abraham had yet erected since his 
coming into Canaan, and possibly even since his migration 
from Ur of Chaldza: and April 5 being the feria quinta this 
year, if the altar was erected, and the first sacrifice upon it 
was offered, the next day, the date of both would be April 6, 
and the feria sexta. 

'The next event, which we consider it necessary to notice, is 
the descent of Abraham into Egypt. It was ordained by Pro- 
vidence that the first year of his sojourning in Canaan should 
be a year of scarcity ; and that Abraham should be compelled 
by that circumstance to go down into Egypt?: of which it 


S Gen. xii. 1-3, 4; Acts vii. 4. the history of the residence of Abra- 


t Gen. xii. 6, 7. ham in Canaan, will clearly appear from 
V Gen. xii. I-3: xv. 6, 7. Gen. xxiv. i, the next occasion of the 
X Acts vii. 4. same kind; an hundred years later at 
Y Galatians iii. 17. least. "The final end too of Abraham's 


Z Gen.xii.10. "The providential cha- going down to Egypt from Canaan, 
racter of this first famine, so early in — thus early, will not less plainly appear 
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was the lot at this time, as in after-times, to enjoy plenty and 
abundance, when the neighbouring countries were suffering 
from privation and dearth: an immunity due to the Nile, 
which could not fail to be the case so long as the Nile con- 
tinued to rise every year as usual. 

But what was the final end of this early descent of the 
patriarch Abraham into Egypt, almost as soon as he had 
come into Canaan?  Doubtless, among other reasons, to lay 
an historical foundation for the assertion which occurs in 


Seripture*, that the sojourning of the children of Irsael in 


Egypt, prior to the Exodus, from first to last, was one of 430 
years. It was so, as measured by the rule of the Divine appre- 
hension, which looks at things in their real connections with 
and dependencies upon each other; and therefore in this 
Egyptian sojourn of the father of the whole line of the peo- 
ple of Israel, though still unborn, already contemplated the 
beginning of theirs: just as in the act of Abraham, when he 
gave tithes to Melchisedec, it contemplated the submission 
of Levi himself, still in the loins of Abraham, to a greater 
priesthood than the Levitical. 

It is of importance to this question, to take notice that 
Abraham. must have gone down to Egypt on this occasion, 
after the failure of the harvest of both kinds in Canaan; 
and therefore towards the end of the summer. Now this 
was the time when the family of Jacob too went down thi- 
ther; and this was also the time when the Holy Family, after 
the Nativity, went down thitherb. Such is the harmony of 
the divine ehronology with itself—and such its distinction 
from that spurious chronology which pseudo-philosophers, 
pseudo-critics, and pseudo-rationalists, who profess to be 
wiser than Scripture, would substitute for it. "The sojourn- 
ing of Abraham in Egypt having actually begun about this 
time, B. C. 1990; from that time to the date of the Exodus, 
April 10 B. C. 1560, the interval could not be less than 429 
years and seven or eight months. 


from xxvi. 3; and from the prohibition — xii. 40, 41. 


expressly given to Isaac's going down b See our Dissertations, Diss. xii. vol. 
thither too on this occasion, though i. 394 note; xviii. vol. ii. 146, 147 ; Pro- 
for a similar reason. legomena, cap. iv. sectio i. 182-185. 
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SzcrroN IIT.—0On the date of the fifth mànifestation, and. of 
the covenant made with Abraham, and of the 400 years of 
servitude. 


TThe next event which we consider it necessary to notice is 
the fifth manifestation and the fourth promise^; the fourth 
manifestation and the third promise, which followed imme- 
diately after the return from Egypt and the parting of Abra- 
ham and Lot?, being omitted at present. This fifth mani- 
festation is memorable on many accounts. t was the date 
of the covenant made with Abraham, the covenant of grace 
or promise, in opposition to one of works*; the date of the 
righteousness imputed to Abraham, as the work or effect of 
his faith; the first instance in the history of Abraham, when 
it is distinetly stated, * Abraham believed God," and that 
this faith or belief was ** counted to him for righteousness f." 

With respect to this date itself; we consider the year to be 
a certain point, A. M. 2016 B. C. 1989: and as to the time 
of the year, all the circumstances of the account conspire to 
fix the transaction recorded to one day, which would appear 
a priori to have been of all the most suitable for it; the day 
of the birth of the promised seed, in the first instance, 
April 5, and the day of the ratification of the covenant at 
last, by the sacrifice of that seed, April 5 also. 

For, i. It may be collected from the context that the ma- 
nifestation took place at night, and in the latter part of the 
night&. 'The first part of the account h was transacted in the 
night, or early in the morning ; the remainder between morn- 
ing and sunset the same dayi. Now B. C. 1989 Dom. Lett. 
FE April 5 was the feria septima, or sabbath; that is, this 
feria began at sunset April 4 and ended at sunset April 5. 
On this principle, the manifestation would take place on the 
eve of the sabbath; the sacrifice enjoined would take place 
in the morning, i. e. on the sabbath itself. 

i. It appears that the stars were to be seen at the end of 
the night of this day *; that is, on the morning of April 5: 
yet that at sunset, or as soon as the sun went down, it was 


€ Gen. xv. 1-21. iii. 6. 
d Gen. xiii. 14517; Acts vii. 5. £ Gen. xv. 5-12. 
€ Gen. xv. 8-21. h Gen. xv. 1-7. i Gen. xv. 7-12. 
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dark!. Our lunar calendar shews that the moon was new 
this year on April 12, and therefore was 24 or 25 days old on 
April 5: so that there would not be moonlight either at sun- 
set April 4, or early in the morning April 5. 

ii. It appears that so much of this vision and of this 
transaction, as is recorded xv. 12—16, took place critically as 
the sun was going down; that is, at the end of the feria sep- 
tima and the beginning of the feria prima: which we believe 
to have been as nearly as possible the time of the birth of 
our Lord Jesus Christ too, in the ferie of the hebdomadal 
cycle, April 5 B. C. 4. And this part of the vision relates to 
the promise of the seed in particular: and it is necessary to 
attend to that reference, in order to understand the true 
meaning and construction of the 400 years, predicted of the 
same seed and on this same occasion, "lhese 400 years also 
bear date from the birth of the seed ; that is of Isaac, the 
type of the seed ; and Isaac was not yet born, nor destined 
to be in less than 23 years to come: and the true interval 
from his birth to the Exodus was 406 years; from his birth 
to the beginning of the visitation and judgment of the 
Egyptians, for their oppression of the children of Israel, was 
405 years: but whether 405 or 406, it is both here and in the 
Acts of the Apostles " called 400 years in round numbers. 

There are few passages of Holy Writ against which scep- 
tical men, who have not the fear of God before their eyes, 
nor any reverence for his word, have been so bold and so 
hardy in expressing their own opinions and belief, as against 
this: charging the Scripture of truth, (nay even the Author of 
that Seripture himself, whose words these are which Scripture 
records,) with falsehood ; as if it asserted a 400 years! period 
of affliction and suffering, which was one at the utmost of not 
more than 217 or 218.. 'They have not perceived, nor would 
their prejudices permit them to perceive, that the primary 
reference in this prediction is to the sojourning of the chil- 
dren of the promise in a land which was not their own as yet, 
from the birth of Isaac to the Exodus: a prediction literally 
fulfillede, As to the affliction also predicted, it is paren- 
thetic; as the right arrangement of these texts will shew : 


l1 Gen. xv. 12-17. n vii. 6, 7. 
m Gen. xv. 12-16; Acts vii. 6, 7. 9 Cf. Hebrews, xi. 9, to. 
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* Know of a surety (i.e. knowing thou shalt know) that a 
stranger shall thy seed be, in a land not unto them, (a land 
which is not their own,) four hundred years: (and they shall 
afflict them ; and also the nation which they shall serve, am 
I judging :) and after that (after so) they shall come forth 
with great abundanceP." What inconsistency is there in 
this? Or who shall pretend to assure us that /his was not the 
true meaning and intent of the prediction, which is so sig- 
nally in unison with the event? of which too, the reference 
to it by St. Stephen, Acts vii. 6, 7, is only the literal version ; 
and therefore is to be similarly understood and interpreted. 
It appears to us plain from this passage of Scripture, and 
from no part of it more so than verse 16, which foretells the 
return to the land of Canaan in the fourth generation after 
the descent into Egypt, that nothing could have been so dis- 
tinetly present to the Divine apprehension in this prediction 
of the future course of things, as the simple chronological 
order and succession of the whole. "That part of the predic- 
tion was literally fulfilled. Four generations did actually 
measure the interval between the Descent and the Exodus: 
and yet the number of generations, in another point of view, 
and as the fact actually held good, was much greater. t 
made part of the economy of the sojourn in Egypt that 
the increase of the tribes, effected during it, of all but the 
tribe of Levi, should be out of proportion to the interval of 
time within which it was effected: and this is another 
stumblingblock with sceptical men, and with pseudo ratio- 
nalists, the 9o£ócodo: and the uopócodQo: of this present world ; 
all those, in short, who, if they seek for occasions of offence 
in Scripture, will be sure to find them even there. And yet 
it admits of a very easy explanation ; so easy and obvious, that, 
were they not wilfully blinded by their own prejudices, such 
sharpsighted and sagacious critics and chronologers, as they 
believe themselves to be, ought long since to have perceived 
it. "The instrumental means of this increase in so short a 
time, under the Divine Providence, were early marriages and 
proportionably short generations: so that it is capable of 
proof, from genealogies actually on record, that, in the 217 or 
218 years between the Descent and the Exodus, the actual 
number of generations was 15 or 16, and the average length 


P. Gen. xv. 13, 14. 
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of each was 14 or 15 years. But of the tribe of Levi in 
particular, both for other purposes connected with the ulti- 
mate destination of that tribe, and for the fulfilment of this 
prediction, and for the complete attestation of the Divine 
veracity against all who should be hardy enough to call it in 
question; the natural interval of a generation, which at this 
period of human existence must be estimated at 40 years, 
was still permitted to hold good. "The representative of the 
first generation in the line of Levi, the generation contempo- 
rary with the Descent, was Kohath; that of the second was 
Amram; that of the third was Aaron ; that of the fourth was 
Eleazar: and in the time of Eleazar, then under 20 years of 
age, no one needs to be told, the Exodus took place: and in 
that of Phinehas his son, not then 40 years of age, the entrance 
into Canaan. "This prediction therefore, in spite of the cavils 
and criticisms of the pseudo-rationalist and the pseudo-chro- 
nologer, received a perfect fulfilment in all its circumstances. 


SEcTION IV.—0On the date of the sivth manifestation, and of the 
fifth promise, and of the institution of the rite of circumcision. 


The next particular in the history of Abraham, which we 
think it necessary to consider, is one of the most important 
to the object which we have in view, which has yet been 
noticed. Tt is the date of the sixth manifestion, and of the 
fifth promise4: the first occasion on which the birth of Isaac, 
at a set time, was formally announced: the date of the 
change of the name of Abraham, from Abram, (a father of 
height or of excellence,) to Abraham, a father of multitude" ; 
and of that of Sarah, from Sarai to Sarahs: the date of the 
institution of the rite of circumcision, as the sign and seal 
of the covenant, already made with Abraham but not yet 
ratified or attested by such an outward badge as this*: and 
lastly, the date of the renewal of the promise of the birth of 
Isaac", with this significant circumstance of specification 
over and above, that it should take place at hat set time the 
next year*; and the imposition or prescription of the name 
by which he should be called when born, in anticipation of 
that event». 


q Gen. xvii. r—8. — rxvii.g.  sxvii15.  ftxvii.g—14. — " xvii. 15—21. 
X Gen. xvii. 21. y xvii. 19. 
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It follows that these things must have been said and done at 
the same time and on the same day /Ais year, at which and on 
which Isaac was actually born the next : so that ifthat day was 
April 5 B.C. 1966, this must have been April 5 B. C. 1967. 
Now the Dom. Lett. B. C. 1967 being F, April 5 that year 
was the feria sexta; and the next year it would be the feria 
septima. It follows that the rite of circumcision, instituted 
this day, and first administered the selfsame day on the pa- 
triarceh Abraham, on Ishmael his son, and on all the males 
of his household 7, was both instituted and administered for 
the first time on April 5 the feria sería. "The history of sub- 
sequent events shews that the rite of cireumcision, similarly 
administered on the whole of the male population of the 
children of Israel, after the passage of the Jordan?*, B.C. 
1520, began to be administered on the feria sevía too. 

With respect to the year of this manifestation, we remind 
the reader that Abraham was 75 at the time of his call from 
Haran^, and is said to have been 99 at the time of this 
manifestation c: so that the manifestation could not have 
been more than 24 years after the call from Haran at the 
utmost. But if Abraham was nearly 75 complete at the 
time of the call, and only 98 complete at the time of the 
institution of the rite of circumcision, the actual interval 
might be only 23 years. The exact day of the birth of Abra- 
ham has not been made known to us: but we might very well 
conjecture, if necessary, that it was so ordered by Providence 
as to fall out in the spring ofthe natural year. "The years of 
his age are no doubt to be reckoned in the first instance in 
the sera cyclica. In this sra the year of his call from 
Haran was the 2016th ; and the 1st of 'Thoth was then fall- 
ing Dec. 23 B. C. 1991. 1f his call took place in March, it 
might be towards the end of his 75th year; April or May 
B. C.1990. In the year of the manifestation, which we are 
considering, sra cyc. 2089, the primitive Thoth bore date 
Dec. 17 B.C. 1968: and Abraham's 98th birth day might 
arrive some day between that and April 5 B. C. 1967: in 
whieh case he would be strictly 98 complete, and therefore, 
in the idiom of Scripture, 99, on. April 5, when he under- 
went the rite of circumcision. "The institution of this rite 


2? xvii. 23-27. a Joshua v. 1-9. ^ Gen. xii. 4. c xvii. 24. 
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then would be 23 years exactly after the call into Canaan ; 
and that having been 430 years before the Exodus, (B.C. 
1560,) viz. B. C. 1990; this must have been 407; consequently 
B. C. 1967. 


SEgcrIoN V.—On the date of the seventh manifestation, and of 
the destruction of the cities of the plain. 

This sixth manifestation was followed by a seventh the 
same year?: of which Gen. xvii. 10—14, compared with xvii. 
19—22, can leave no doubt. It was consequently later than 
Aprilb5; yet before the conception of Isaac*. If so, the 
extreme limits of the date of this second manifestation are 
confined between April 5 B. C. 1967, and the beginning of 
the natural interval, from the conception to the birth, reck- 
oned back from April 5 B. C. 1966 to some day B. C. 1967, 
whatsoever that may have been: which we endeavoured to 
shew in the parallel case of the conception and birth of our 
Lord himselff, B. C. 5-4, was July 4. 

That this manifestation actually did take place between 
April 5 and July'4 B. C. 1967, may be inferred first from 
the season of the year at the time; intimated by Abraham's 
sitting in the door of his tent, in the heat of the day*; which 
. describes not merely the noon of any day, but the noon of a 
summer's day ; and should be rendered accordingly, not by 
* in the heat of the day," but ** after," or ** according to," 
the heat of the day; that is, as was wont to be done in the 
east, by those who lived in tents, in the hottest part of a 
summer's day. Secondly, from the allusion to the calf, 
* tender and good," fetched from the herd on the same 
occasionh: for that too is an argument of a time in the 
spring quarter, approaching to summer ; the calving season 
in the east being ordinarily April or May. Thirdly, from 
the particulars related of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, which took place only the next day '. 

The events at Sodom, on the morning of this overthrow, 
were all transacted between daybreak and sunrise*. Lot 
was dismissed from Sodom when the morning arose: and 
according to Genesis xix. 23, rightly translated, the sun was 
just * going forth," that is, just rising, on the earth, when he 


d Gen. xviii. 1-8. * xviii. 9-15. f Proleg. cap. ii. 119-124. Cf. cap. iv. 174-176. 
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entered into Zoar. So that he entered it precisely at sunrise. 
And this was the moment of the destruction also; the mo- 
ment of his entering into Zoar!; so that the destruction 
too took place at sunrise, and so critically at sunrise, that, 
though Abraham is said to have risen early in the morning 
and looked toward Sodom, the destruction was even then 
complete, or in the act of being completed. **'The smoke of 
the country was going up as the smoke of a furnace m. 

To form a correct idea of the time which would be necessary 
to walk from Sodom to Zoar, the exact distance of Sodom from 
Zoar ought to be known; but though the site of Zoar is 
known, that of Sodom is not known. We may assume it 
conjecturally as not much more than one hour's journey at 
the utmost. It will follow that the time of the transactions at 
Sodom, on the morning of its destruction, (all which evidently 
took place in the morning or after daybreak, yet before 
sunrise, must have been that season of the natural year, 
when for the climate of Judsa the interval between day- 
break and sunrise must have been one or two hours at 
least ; consequently the greatest which for that climate is pos- 
sible; and therefore at or about midsummer. For the sun 
never rises in Judza, not even at midsummer, more than a 
few minutes earlier than 5 4. w.; and the duration of twi- 
light, even at that season of the year, for the climate of Ju- 
dzea, is not more than two hours and forty minutes *. 

The mean vernal equinox, B. C. 1967, was falling April 9; 
and therefore the true summer solstice July 11 1. And as 

* We find from calculation that true sunrise July 1 B. C. 1967 for the 
latitude of Jerusalem would take place 4h. 57 m. 128. A. M. apparent time ; 
apparent sunrise, about 2 m. 12 sec. earlier: and the beginning of twilight 


(at a depression of 18? below the horizon) 2 h. 44 m. before true sunrise ; 
i. e. about 2h. 13 m. A. M. 
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we have already concluded that the actual date of the appear- 
ance to Abraham could not have been later than July 4, we 
may very probably conjecture it was the same day this year, 
before the conception of Isaac, on which the Annunciation 
took place before the birth of Jesus Christ ; that is June 30; 
which was the feria prima this year, as much as B. C. 4. 1f 
the date of the manifestation then was June 30, the feria 
prima, at noon; that of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain was July 1, the feria secunda, at sunrise ; ten days only 
before the summer solstice. 


SrcrioN. VI.—On the date of the birth, and the date of the 
circumcision of Isaac. 


The set time for the birth of Isaac designated in this year 
having been determined to April5, the date of his birth 
itself must have been the same day the next year?; that is, 
April 5 B. C. 1966. "This then is the true date of the birth 
of Isaac. "The Dominical Letter being E, April 5 was the 
feria septima. But the same Julian date necessarily co- 
incides, wholly or in part, with a double hebdomadal date 
reckoned according to the primitive rule; and, if the birth of 
Isaac happened critically at or about sunset April 5, it would 
fall out critically, as our Saviour's afterwards did, on the 
confines of the feria septima and of the feria prima; yet 
strictly on the latter rather than on the former. 

That Isaac was actually born at the se£ fime previously 
appointed for his birth, we read distinctlyP; and if the article 
of his birth was really that of sunset, April 5, the feria prima 
ineunte, then his circumcision too, on the eighth day after 4, 
like our Saviour's also, would fall clear of the feria septima 
or sabbath, whether its Julian date was April 12 after sunset, 
or April 13 after midnight. Abraham also, who was 98 com- 
plete, 99 current, April 5 B. C. 1967, would necessarily be 99 
complete, 100 current, April 5 B. C. 1966, at the time of the 
birth of Isaac r. 


SEcTION VII.—0O» he date of the sacrifice of Isaac. 
In the authorized version of the scriptural account of the 


0 See our Prolegomena, cap. iv. 176: 9 Gen. xxi. I, 2-7. P Gen. xxi. 2. 
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sacrifice of Isaac, he is called a /ad , as if at the time of that 
transaction he was only of the age which we should under- 
stand to be meant by such a term: yet the same word in 
the other three instances, in which also it occurs in the same 
account applied to Abraham's attendants, is rendered by 
* young men t? 

It cannot be denied that this word is applied in the He- 
brew to a very tender age, even that of an infant or suckling". 
It is just as undeniable that it is also applied to a compara- 
tively advanced age. t is repeatedly applied to Rebekah, in 
the aecount of the transactions preliminary to her marriage 
with Isaac*; and yet she was grown up at that time. t is 
applied to Joshua, the servant or minister of Moses, at the 
time of the Exodus*; and yet it is capable of proof that he 
was 56 years old at that very time at least. 'The mere use of 
this term therefore, in a particular instance, proves nothing. 
It is more ambiguous than the Latin jwvenis; which conti- 
nued to be given to persons of the age of 40. There cannot 
be any doubt that, though Isaac was 33 years old at this very 
time, this term would nevertheless be strictly applicable to 
him. 

Now, if he was born April 5 B. C. 1966, he would be 38 
years old complete April 5 B. C. 1933; just as our Saviour 
was 93 years old April 5 A. D. 30, having been born April 5 
B.C. 4. And as the hebdomadal date of the birth of Isaac 
B. C. 1966 corresponded to that of the birth of our Saviour 
B.C. 4; so on this principle would that of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, B. C. 1933, correspond to that of the Passion, A. D. 30; 
and both be the feria sexta. "The Dominical Letters B.C. 
1933 were G F ; and A. D. 30 the Dominical Letter was F; 
and, when F is the Dominical Letter, April 5 is the feria secta. 

When Abraham received the command to offer his son in 
sacrifice, he was sojourning either in the land of the Phi- 
listines, or at Beersheba?: and as he returned to Beersheba, 
when the sacrifice was over ?, the latter is the more probable 
supposition. But wheresoever he was previously, it was some- 


s Gen. xxii. 4-12. X Gen. xxiv. 14. 16, &c. 
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where three days! journey* distant from the destined locality 
of the sacrifice itself. 'lhis place is simply defined in the 
narrative as one of the mountains in the land of Moriah *; 
to which Abraham himself, when the sacrifice was over, first 
gave the significant name of Jehovah-jireh 4; not more in 
reference to the victim which God had already provided for 
this occasion, and on that spot*, than in reference to that 
still greater but still future victim, which he would one day 
provide on the same spot. 

And this being the case, no conjecture can appear more 
reasonable than that the locality, designated for the sacrifice 
of Isaac on this occasion, was the same which was called 
Calvary in after-time. For though the name of Moriah is 
certainly given to the Temple mount f, the locality here pre- 
scribed to Abraham is not called mount Moriah, but one of 
the mountains in the land of Moriah; and this mode of de- 
scribing it itself must be a demonstrative argument that the 
land of Moriah contained more than one mountain at least ; 
of which, though the Temple mount might be one, mount 
Calvary might be another. 

It is clear at least that the end, proposed by bringing 
Abraham three days! journey expressly to this locality to per- 
form this service to God, must have been in order that the 
sacrifice prescribed might take place at Jerusalem ; where 
only, after the settlement of the people of Israel and the 
construction of the temple itself, sacrifice, in order to be 
accepted, could be offered ; where too and where only, in due 
course of time, the great sacrifice itself was destined to be 
accomplished. And as this great sacrifice, though accom- 
plished at Jerusalem in general, was consummated on mount 
Calvary there in particular ; no conjecture, as we have already 
observed, can possibly appear more natural, or even more 
necessary, than /Ahis; that the typical anticipation of this 
great sacrifice, now certainly transacted on the same locality 
in general, was critically transacted on the very same spot in 
particular. 

And thus the comparison which we proposed to institute 


b Gen. xxii. 4. € Gen. xxii. 2. d Gen. xxii. 8. 14. 
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between Isaac and Jesus Christ—from the birth to the sacri- 
fice of each—is at length complete; and either of these things 
mutatis mutandis is seen to have been absolutely the same 
with the other. With respect therefore to the objects of 
faith, or the facts on which faith has always had to rest, whe- 
ther now orin former times; there was scarcely a shadow of 
difference between the case of the believer in ancient times, 
and the case of the faithful still. 'The day of Isaac, in its two 
principal circumstances, his birth and his typical death, to 
the faith of times later than his, but earlier than the Christian, 
was to all intents and purposes what the day of Jesus Christ, 
in his birth and in his literal death, is to the faith of Christ- 
ians still. And when our Saviour himself declared to the 
Jews his own contemporaries, * Your father Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day—and he saw i/ and was glad $"—can 
we doubt, after what has thus been, made to appear of the 
parallel between the day of Isaac and the day of the Christ 
himself, in what it was, and through what it was, that he had 
seen it, and had rejoiced to see it ? 


SECTION VIII.—O» the lunar characters of the dates just 
considered. 


We have said nothing as yet of the lunar characters of 
these two years B.C.1966 and B.C.1933; the former the 
year of the birth, the latter that of the sacrifice of Isaac: 
because we do not consider the lunar character of either of 
these years to be that which in a case of this kind is first 
and properly to be taken into account. The patriarchs might 
possess the proper lunar calendar of the primitive year; but 
the civil calendar, it is evident, was still regulated by the 
sun, and not yet by the moon. "The true reckoning of annual 
time can be kept perpetually only in the mean natural year; 
or in the mean Julian constantly equated to the mean na- 
tural. And though, at the epoch of the appearance of our 
Saviour, civil annual time among the Jews had long been 
regulated by the lunar calendar, and though strict conformity 
to that reckoning, considered as now the reckoning of the law 
itself, required that he should be born on the lOth of one 
lunar month, and should suffer on the 14th of another; yet 
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we have only to consider what Julian day corresponded to 
both, viz. April 5, to be satisfied that the true date both of his 
birth and of his death, really regarded. in and through these 
two lunar dates for it respectively, was this solar or Julian 
date of April 5, 

Our general lunar ealendar however will shew that the 
mean new moon of March, B. C. 1966, would bear date March 
29 at I8 h. to March 30 at 18 h.: and the mean new moon 
of Mareh, B. C. 1933, March 24 at 18h. to March 25 at 18 h. 
And ealeulation will also shew that the true new moon, for 
the meridian of Jerusalem, in the former instance would 
bear date March 29: about 17 h., &nd in the latter March 23, 
at 15 or 16 hours, Caleulation, in like manner, determines 
the new moon of March, B. C, 4, to March 27 about 6 4. w.: 
and the new moon of March, A. D. 30, to March 32 about 
30 h. from midnight. And though these latter dates are not 
numerieally the same with the former, yet they approximate 
closely to them ; and that is sufficient. 


-—— 





CHAPTER VI. 
On the chronology of the life of Moses. 





SkerioN. I.— On (Ae correction of the calendar at the Exodus, 


Wk have seen reason to conelude that the most likely 
menus of arriving at the knowledge of the truth on this par- 
tieular subjeet of inquiry is to trace the history of Moses 
backwards; i e, to begin with investigating the date of his 
death. "This is consequently the method whieh we propose 
to adopt, 

In the ancient calendar of the Jews the fast for the death 
of Moses was attached to Adar 7: and we are satisfied that 
many authentie dates in their early history were preserved in 
this ealendar ; and through this were consigned to posterity. 
But with respect to this particular date, we consider its 
authority entitled to go no further than the month, under- 
stood of the xiith of the calendar in the time of Moses; the 
month whieh preceded Nisan. It must always have been 
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inferred from the testimony of Seripture itself, that the 
death of Moses happened either in this month or ín the 
month before it, 'l'he 7th of thís month it appears to us was 
fixed upon as the actual date of that event, under an idea 
that the 20 days" mourning for the death of Moses expired 
three days before the passage of the Jordan^ ; the date of 
which being Nisan 10, the end of the 30 days in question on 
that principle must have been Nisan 7; and therefore the be- 
ginning Adar 7*, But in the time of Josephus! the tra- 
ditionary date of the death of Moses appears to have been 
Adar |  'Thís is the date which he himself assigns it: and 
we shall see by and by it is almost, if not absolutely, the 
truth, 

It is necessary however to premise here, more distinctly 
than we have ever yet done, that the calendar of the children 
of Israel up to the date of the Exodus was the same with the 
Egyptian, and with that of the rest of the world ; but that 
on the eve of the Exodus itself this common calendar of all 
mankind for their use and observanee in particular under- 
went à change. "The date of the Exodus in the «ra cyclica 
was 2446 ; and that year bore date September 9 at 18 hours 
according to the primitive rule, September 10 at midnight 
according to the Julian, A. M. 2444 B.C.1561. "The seventh 
month of this year, the primitive Phamenoth, consequently 
bore date March 8 at 18 hours by the primitive rule, 
March 9 at midnight, A. M. 2444 exeunte, B. €. 1560. 

In this month, (for reasons on which some light may 
perhaps be thrown by what we shall have occasion to shew 
by and by,) it pleased the Deity to correct the calendar; and 


* On this principle it is, that we must explain the commentary or gloss 
of the ''argum of Jonathan on Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5 : ** Septimo die men- 
sis Adar natus est Moses doctor Israélitarum ; et septimo die mensis Adar 
collectus est e medio mundi," Also on verse 8: '* Et fleverunt filii Israel 
Mosem in campestribus Moab diebus triginta; et impleti sunt dies fletus 
luctus ipsius Mosís octavo mensis Nisan; et nono ejusdem mensis Nisan 
pro pararunt. &c, , et transierunt Jordanem decima mensis Nisan ; et cessa- 
vit illis man decima sexta mensis Nisan. inventi sunt edere man propter 
meritum Mosis cum mortuus esset jam a triginta septem diebus :"" (i.e. from 
Adar 7 exclusive to Nisan 15 inclusive, Adar being reckoned at 29 days.) 


h. Cf. Deut, xxxiv, 8, Joshua i, 1— 11. | Ant, Jud. iv, víii, 1—49. 
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to appoint the beginning of a new reckoning of annual civil 
time, the epoch of which was taken directly from the 19th 
day of this seventh month ; March 26 at 18 hours according 
to the primitive rule, March 27 at midnight according to the 
Julian. And thus much would always be discoverable of the 
nature of the correction now made, and thus much would 
still be certain of the actual date of the new style, whether 
the reasons of the change could be discovered or not; viz. 
that the first day of the first month of the new calendar, pre- 
scribed for the use of the Israelites from this time forward, 
was the 19th day of the seventh month of the old, zra cy- 
clica 2446: corresponding to March 27 according to the 
Julian rule at midnight, B. C. 1560. 

But it is very important to observe that the civil calendar 
of the people of Israel was not made lunar by this correction. 
'The true date of their lunar calendar was much later than the 
Exodus ; viz. B. C. 1511. The reason of this distinction is one 
to which chronologers and commentators, so far as we know, 
have been strangely inattentive; viz. that the lunar calendar 
was wanted only for the new moons, and for the other solemni- 
ties of the Levitical service, which the necessity of the case con- 
nected with a calendar of that description: and, though the 
Levitical service was all arranged and prescribed in the year 
of the Exodus itself, it was neither intended nor expected to 
come into regular and stated operation until after the 
Eisodus; after the conquest of Cànaan; after the division 
of the land; after the settlement of the tribes in their 
respective inheritances; and after the erection of the ta- 
bernacle in the place where it was destined first of all to be 
permanently established; viz. at Shiloh. "The date of the 
consummation of all these events, and in particular of the 
last, and consequently the date of the first institution of 
the lunar calendar ever after peculiar to the people of God, 
and indissolubly associated with the service of the tabernacle 
at first, and with that of the temple afterwards, down to the 
Gospel sra, and down to the destruction of the second 
temple, and to the entire dissolution of the temple service 
itself: this date, and (to the best of our judgment and of our 
belief) the date confirmed by the testimony of that calendar 
itself, as often as its testimony can be appealed to, was 
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April 7 at 18 hours according to the primitive rule, or 
April 8 at midnight according to the Julian; in either case 
the feria septima, or sabbath, B. C. 1511. 

It follows that the civil calendar among the Israelites 
did not cease to be the same in general as before, not 
even in consequence of this correction. It was cyclical 
before; and it continued to be cyclical still. It had xii 
months of 30 days, and five days over, forming an imperfect 
month by themselves, or reckoned as no part of the months 
at all, though necessarily as part of the year; like the cyclical 
year in general. We do not know that its months had any 
names but those of number and order, any more than those of 
the cyclical year, saving and excepting the first; to which, 
over and above the name of the first, derived from its place in 
the calendar, a proper name also appears to have been given 
at the time of the correction, taken from its relation to the 
natural year; a relation which at that time did strictly and 
properly hold good of it. For this name was Abib*; and 
Abib,as commentators are agreed, denotes the month of green 
ears," *spicarum viridantium ;" the month in which barley 
was in the ear and was fast approaching to maturity: the 
natural site of which month, for the climate of Egypt and of 
Judza, as we shall see more clearly by and by, must have 
been the vernal equinox. And this was so truly the case 
with the first Abib of this description, the Abib of the 
Exodus, that, as we have already observed!, the date of the 
mean vernal equinox, B. C. 1560, April 6, 1 h. 24 m. 57 sec. 
36th. fell on the 11th of this month itself. 

This new civil calendar then of the Israelites while it 
lasted was as liable to fall back on any fixed term either in 
the natural or in the Julian year, as the primitive civil year 
itself; and at the same rate too of one day every four days. 
This term consequently being assumed as March 27 at mid- 
night, (between which and the 'Thoth of this new calendar, in 
the year of the Exodus B.C. 1560, there was absolutely no 
difference,) in forty years! time, that is B. C. 1520, the year of 
the Eisodus, there would be Zen days difference between them. 
'The Thoth of the new calendar would then be anticipating 

k Exod. xiii. 4: xxiii. 15: xxxiv. 18: Deut. xvi. I. 1 Supra Diss. ix. 
ch. iv. sect. xiv. Art. xii. p. 1:6. 
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ten days on its original Julian date, March 27 at midnight : 
and consequently would be faling March 17 at midnight. 
The Epagomen:e of the calendar therefore would be falling 
March 12 at midnight; the first day of the xith month 
February 10 at midnight; and the first of the xith Jan. 11 
at midnight. Such was the state of the civil calendar of the 
Israelites at the end of the 40th year of the Exodus, and 
just at the beginning of the 41st, whieh was ushered in by 
the Eisodus itself. 


SxecrTroN I.— On the date of the death of Moses, and through 
that, of his birth also. 


Now, on the first day of this eleventh month, (the first of 
the Sebat of after-times,) the proceedings recorded in the 
book of Deuteronomy begin»: and the Dominical Letter 
B. C. 1520 being D, January 11 that year must have been 
the feria prima. And this 1s the first remarkable coincidence 
brought to light by the true chronology of the sra of the 
Exodus: viz. that on one of the most solemn and memorable 
occasions in the whole history of this zera, next to that of the 
delivery of the law, the recapitulation of the law, and the ad- 
dition of every thing necessary to render it complete, and the 
valedictory addresses of Moses himself, the last and most 
serious of his admonitions, exhortations, and warnings of the 
people committed to his charge, all began on the first day of 
the month, and on the first day of the hebdomadal cycle. 
We are entirely of opinion that the proceedings which thus 
began on the first of Sebat, January ll, the feria prima, 
B. C. 1520, and took up the whole of the book of Deutero- 
nomy, occupied one cyclical month, or period of 30 days, 
exactly; and consequently came to an end on Sebat 30 
February 9 the feria secunda. 

It is carefully to be observed that, Deuteronomy xxxi. 2, 
Moses declares concerning himself, *I o» an hundred and 
twenty years old this day;" and Deuteronomy xxxiv. 7, 
(whosoever was the author of that statement, whether Joshua, 
which is most probable, or Eleazar,) those who survived his 
death declare of his age at the time of that event, * And 
Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he died." 


m i. 3. 
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From these two declarations in conjunction we draw the infer- 
ence that Moses died on the very day before his birthday ; at 
the very end of that day and of his 120th year: because such 
is the idiom of Holy Writ, that had his 121st birthday actually 
been arrived when he himself pronounced the former declara- 
tion, or had his contemporaries known that he had actually 
survived it even by a single day, in either of these cases 
alike his age would have been represented at 191 years. 

It follows that the last day of the life of Moses being the 
30th of Sebat, February 9, B. C. 1520; his birthday must 
have been Adar 1, February 9—10. And the first confirmation 
of this conclusion is its agreement with the date actually 
assigned to his death by Josephus; the rvovugría or lst of 
Adar. Itis probable that this was really the traditionary date 
of the event in the time of Josephus: but if not, and even 
though Josephus should be supposed to have collected it from 
Scripture for himself, it must still be admitted that such is 
the natural inference from the testimony of Scripture ; which 
conducted Josephus to this conclusion, as it has done us. 

We must not however imagine that the age of Moses at 
his death could possibly be referred to the new reckoning of 
cyclieal time, which was so much younger than his birth 
itself. We have discovered the true birthday of Moses in the 
new calendar, the calendar in being at the time of his death, 
viz., Adar 1; and we have discovered the Julian date to which 
it corresponded in the year of that event, February 9-10, 
B. C.1520. "Phe question is, To what date in the old cyclical 
calendar did February 9-10, B. C. 1520, in the Julian corre- 
spond? for that and that only would be the true cyclical 
date of the birth of Moses. And this question is easily 
answered by the primitive cyclical calendar itself. 


Calendar of the primitive cyclical year, ZEra cyclica 9486, 
À. M. 2484 B. C. 1521—13520. 





Months. Midnight. B. C. Months. Midnight. B. C. 
i '"Thoth August 3t I52I iv Choace — Nov.29 1521 
ii Phaophi September 30 v Tybi Dec. 29 





ii Athyr October 30 —— vi Mecheir Jan.28 1520 


vi Mecheir r. January 27 at 18 h.,—28 at 18 h. B. C. 1520. 
I4. February 9 at 18 h.,— 10 at 18 h. 
P2 
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The 9th and 10th of the Julian February then B. C. 1520 
corresponded to the l4th of the primitive Mecheir sera cyc. 
2486: and this must consequently have been the true cyclical 
date of the birth of Moses from the first. 

The death of Moses at the very end of his 120th year 
having been zra cyclica 2486; his birth in the same style 
must have been sera cyc. 2366. "The next question is with 
what day did Mecheir 14 coincide, sra cyclica 2366 ? 


Calendar of the primitive cyclical year, ZEra cyclica 2366, 
A. M. 2364— 2305 B. C. 1641—1640. 


Months Midnight. B. C. Months. Midnight. B.C. 

i Thoth Sept. 29 I641 ' v Tybi Jan. 27 1640 
ii Phaophi Oct. 29 —— vi Mecheir — Feb.26 | —— 
iii Athyr Nov. 28 ——- . vii Phamenoth March 28 —— 


iv Choeac Dec. 28 





vii Pharmuthi April27. -——- 
ix Pachon May 27. 


vi Mecheir 1 Feb. 26 B.C. M 
IO at 18 hours. 
i4 March1 11 at 18 hours. 
ix Pachon 1 May 27 —-— 
II June 6 —-— 


The 14th of Mecheir then, sera cyclica 2366, coincided with 
March 10 B. C. 1640, each being reckoned at 18 hours from 
midnight. Tt follows that March 10 B. C. 1640 was the true 
Julian date of the birth of Moses, if he was born between 
sunset and midnight; March ll, if he was born between 
midnight and sunset. t is time then to turn to the actual 
account of his birth; and to see what the circumstances of 
that appear to have been. 


SECTION III.—O» the lunar character of the 
birthday of Moses. 

Now we are informed in the book of Exodus" that Moses 
was kept three months after his birth before he was exposed 
on the river. But what does that prove, it may be demanded ? 
To the apprehension of one who reads the account of his 
birth in the English version it may possibly seem to prove 
nothing : but, if we refer to the original, the case is different. 


n Exodus ii. 1-2: Cf. Acts vii. 20. 
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The word which is here rendered by * month?" is of à 
peculiar kind. Commentators are agreed that it has a mean- 
ing of its own, which the version of month merely does not 
accurately express. lt occurs in other passages of Scripture?, 
where the context shews it has a special reference to the 
moon, yet not in any point of view, or in any conceivable 
state of the lunar phasis; but to the moon as necessarily a 
visible object; to the moon as supposed to be illuminated at 
least, and, what is more, not only illuminated and so rendered 
visible, but in possession of all its light, and visible to the 
utmost extent of which it is capable: that is, to the moon at 
the full*. 


* 'The Hebrew language has only two words for month; one, this of 
which we are speaking at present, the other Eedass. "This latter is the 
most frequent of occurrence in the Old Testament. "The instances of its 
occurrence are too numerous to be particularly specified. Suffice it to 
say that where the other is not used (and that is comparatively seldom used) 
this is. 

This word Eedass is consequently that which is found to occur regu- 
larly in the Book of Genesis, and down to the Exodus ; while the calendar 
was still solar. Gesenius and the other lexicographers derive it from a 
verb which denotes £o renew or to make new. . In the sense of an adjective, 
it is certainly meant of fresh or recent. And hence it appears an obvious 
explanation of it, as applied to the lunar month, that the moon is always 
changing; always exhibiting some new appearance ; and always passing 
from conjunction to conjunction, that is, from the new moon to the new 
moon again. On this principle too the author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
tells us *the month was called after the name of the moonP ;" that is, after 
the changeable appearance and seemingly variable nature of the moon. 
No one can deny the truth of this fact in reference to the lunar month. 
But the idea of changeableness was just as applicable to the cyclical solar 
month as to the lunar. "lhere was no more stability in the cyclical month 
than in the lunar. Ifleft to themselves and to their own law perpetually, 
both must circulate round any fixed point in the natural or in the Julian 
year; only the lunar at a much greater rate than the cyclical. As this 
name of Eedass then must have been given to the solar month, in the sense 
of the cyclical, before it was transferred to the lunar ; so notwithstanding 
it would be applicable to that, and might with the utmost propriety be 
applied to that, even from the first. 

It is observable that in the Book of Job, (the oldest book in Scripture 
in our opinion ; older than the Exodus at least, and than any correction of 
the primitive calendar any where as yet,) the word Eedass occurs only 


9 Joshua x.32,13.; 2 Kings xxiii 5.; Habakkuk iii. r1. ; Gen. xxxvii. 9. 
Deut. iv. 19.: Job xxxi. 26. P xliii. 8. 
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If such is the case, it is implied by this note of time that 
the birth of Moses coincided with the full of the moon ; and 
that, if he was concealed three months before he was exposed, 


twice4; the word Iree (so we write and pronounce this term, after Mas- 
clef) six times"; though, in two of these instances, for the moon more pro- 
perly than for the month. For the month, in the sense of the solar month, 
the proper word to be used was Eedass ; for the month in the sense of 
lunar, (in which sense free is used in these instances,) the use of Iree in 
our opinion is an argument that such was at this time the proper designation 
for menstrual time, measured by the moon not by the sun; and for men- 
strual time, so designated, which bore date also from the visible appearance 
of the moon. And this would be a strong argument that the proper mea- 
sure of calendar lunar time along with primitive solar from the first was 
known in the time of Job; viz. the Apis cycle: for we shall see we hope 
hereafter that the lunar reckoning of the Apis cycle, even from the first, 
bore date from a visible state of the moon. 

It is observable also that Iree imim, an Iree of days, a full month of 
that peculiar denomination, occurs in Deuteronomy 5 in a very particular 
case ; that of a female, supposed to have been made prisoner in war, after 
losing her father and mother; supposed at least to have been separated by 
her captivity for ever from her home and her kindred. She was to be al- 
lowed a month of days (called here an Iree imim) to mourn her bereave- 
ment; that is, for the natural indulgence of her grief. But reckoned ac- 
cording to what calendar or to what rule? Her own? which was not that 
of her present masters and possessors? or theirs? which was not her own? 
By what calendar then, but the true calendar of menstrual time, in the 
sense of lunar? the calendar of the heavens; from a certain state of the 
lunar phasis at the time to the same state again. "This seems to be the 
true meaning and explanation of the Iree imim in this peculiar case. 

Indeed as far as our own observation extends, we do not hesitate to say 
that the idiom of Scripture in the use of these two words Iree and Eedass 
for lunar time respectively is distinguished by a very great regard to pro- 
priety : and that, where the utmost exactness is required in the specification 
of menstrual in the sense of lunar time, Jree is the word purposely em- 
ployed, and not Eedass; and Iree always in this sense, of menstrual or 
lunar time dated from some visible epoch of the lunar month ; the phasis, 
if intended of the beginning of the month, the full, if of the middle. : 

For example, at the dedication of the temple t, the feast is called that of 
the Iree of Ethanim; yet Ethanim itself is called the seventh Eedass or 
month", But the feast was that of tabernacles; which always began on 
the 15th of the month ; consequently at the fu// of the moon. 

A still more remarkable case of the same kind is the date assigned to 
the foundation of the temple, ** In the month (edass) Zif—which is the 

qXxiV.*: xk jr. $5 xxi. I3. 


DUSDMIS NE S. xp. pra EEs a t 1 Kings viii. 2. 
xxxi. 26: xxxix. 2. * Cf, 2 Chron. v. 3: vii. 10. 
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he was kept three lunar months not from conjunction to 
conjunction but from opposition to opposition. 

On referring to our general lunar calendar, Period vii. 
cycle xiii, *8, B. C. 1641—1640, we shall see that the day of 
his birth March 10-11 would eoincide with a full moon, 
cyclieally reckoned at least. For the new moon of Nisan, 
B. C. 1641, bearing date April 5 at 18 hours, and the year 
being intercalary, that of Adar would bear date February 23 
at 18 hours B. C. 1640; and the zavoéAqvov, or calendar full 
moon of that month, from March 9 at 18 hours to March 10 


second monthx" (Eedass); yet in the Iree of ZifY ; and that of its com- 
pletion, in the Iree of Bul7—in the eighth Eedass or month. t appears 
from the Book of Chronicles? that the foundation was actually laid on the 
second of Zif. On the second day of the lunar month it might be sup- 
posed the moon would be visible under any cireumstances. But in this 
year it must certainly have been so; because May r, B. C. 1o11, which 
answered that year to the 2nd of Zif or Jar^, was the luna 3? or 4?; the 
calendar at that time already standing in need of a correction. In like 
manner the first of Bul or Marchesvan, seven years and seven months 
afterwards, October 7 B. C. 1004, could not fail to be the phasis of Bul 
too. We do not doubt that both these epochs in the construction of the 
temple were purposely referred in this manner to the natural lunar month, 
rather than to the cyclical, for the sake of defining the true epoch of each 
in lunar time; which is measured and can be measured, according to the 
appointment of nature itself, only by the moon. But what an idea does 
this give us of the scrupulous exactness of Scriptural chronology ! 

À month of days (an Iree imim) is mentioned also, as the length of the 
reign of Shallum*; which too we believe to have coincided with a lunar 
month from phasis to phasis, Marchesvan 1 October 29 B. C. 770. An 
Iree is specified in Zechariah too; but it belongs to the unfulfilled parts 
of prophecy ; and time only can shew whether that also is not intended of 
alunar month, similarly reckoned either from the phasis to the phasis or 
from the full to the full. 

In short this term /ree in the sense of the lunar month, reckoned from 
some visible state of the moon to the same again, appears to have been trans- 
ferred to the lunar month in the Hebrew language from the proper name of 
the moon itself in that language. Iree is the regular Hebrew word for the 
moon just as Ssimess is for the sun: and in the sense of the moon it oc- 
curs 27 times in the Old Testament—in all which the o' render it by eeX»y. 
Now no one needs to be told that the moon as the moon, just as much as 
the sun, must be a visible object. 


X 1 Kings vi. 1: cf. 2 Chron. iii. 2. 50, and the Kalendarium Sacrum, 
Y vi. 37. Anno A. ch. N. rori. 

Z vi. 38. € 2 Kings xv. 13. 

2 2 Chron. iii. 2. d xi. 8. 


5 See our Prolegomena, cap. i. p. 49, 
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at 18 hours. But as the exact date of this full moon can 
be known only from calculation, we have endeavoured to 
caleulate it ourselves, according to the method which we 
have employed for the same kind of calculations in other 
instances: and the result of this calculation is that, for the 
meridian of Heliopolis in Egypt, the moon was actually at 
the full, as we have determined it, March 10 about 5 4. w. 
mean time. "The mean vernal equinox at the same period of 
time was falling according to our tables **, for the meridian of 
" Heliopolis, April 6, 16 h. 2 m. 1:6 sec. mean time; the true, 
April 5. 7 h. 36 m. 52-1sec. apparent time, so that the sun 
would set about 5 h. 37 m. ». «. on March 10: and if Moses 
was born only some time between sunset and midnight on 
this very day, he would be born both on the cyclical Me- 
cheir 14 and at the full of the moon also. It would be 
another coincidence that, the Dominiecal Letter of the year 
being F, March 10, the day of his birth, according to the 
Julian rule would coincide with the feria prima: according 
to the primitive with the feria secunda ineunte. 

With regard to the probable date of his exposure on the 
river after this, it might not be considered necessary to calcu- 
late the full moon of June, in order to determine that; be- 
cause whether he was exposed on the day of the third full 
moon from that of his bu'th, or the day before or the day 
after it, it would be equally true, in each of these cases, that 
he was kept three lunar months, from the full to the full 
again, before he was exposed. In our opinion he was actu- 
ally concealed 88 days, and exposed on June 6; probably . 
early in the morning of that day, which would be the feria 








* Mean vernal equinox B. C. 1640 h. m. see. 
at Jerusalem " T April 6 16 1:7 456 
——. Ma od 
At Heliopolis N 5 Aprl 6 16 2 r6 
. Equation of the centre : — 1 8 25 95 
"True vernal equinox ko Apnl 5 47 36 521 apparent time. 





Mean vernal equinox at Heliopolis April 6. 16 2 r6 








One quarter rx e : 9 4234 H0 
Mean summer solstice s July 6 23 29 142 
Equation of the centre €: qe $504 27 39 





'True summer solstice e July 8 4 56 52:2 apparent time. 
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quinta; and this was likewise the date of the full moon of 
June; June 6 about 22 h. from midnight. Its cyclical date 
was the 11th of the primitive Pachon: and it would thus fall 
on the first day of the second decad of that month: to which 
part of the cyclical month it is possible some importance 
might always be attached among the Egyptians in particular. 
The motive indeed which brought the daughter of Pharaoh 
at this critical juncture of circumstances to the river's side 
is said to have been simply * to wash Aerself in the river*,"? 
or to bathe: and we may presume that would be early in 
the morning, but not necessarily on any stated day. 

The most observable coincidence however is that the river at 
this time was /ow : and its edge or brink was overgrown with 
flags or bulrushesf: in the midst of which the ark of Moses 
had been purposely deposited, in order that it might not float 
down the stream. "The Nile 1s never so low as in the month 
which precedes the rise; that is, a month before the solstice$: 
and the solstice this year for the meridian of Heliopolis 
would fall July 8. So harmoniously do all the circumstances 
of this memorable event agree together; and to every test of 
their truth which can be applied to them. 

We conclude that the date of the birth of Moses was 
Mecheir 14 zra cyclica 2366, March 10 A. M. 2364 exeunte, 
B. C. 1640, the feria secunda ineunte, and the true date of 
the full moon of March that year: that of his exposure was 
probably Pachon 11, June 6, the feria quinta, the date of 
the full moon of June: the date of his death was Mecheir 18 
era cyclica 2486 February 9 A. M. 2484 exeunte, B. C. 1520, 
the feria secunda. The date of the beginning of the mourn- 
ing for his death was Mecheir 14 February 9 at 18 hours, 
that of the end was Phamenoth 14 March 11 at 18 hours, 
the first Epagomene of the cyclical calendar of the children 
of Israel, for the time being; five days before the Thoth of 
that calendar, March 16-17, and fourteen days before the 
tenth of that month, March 25—26, the feria quinta, the day 
of the passage of the Jordan. 


€ Exodus ii. 5-9. f 3-5. ferestagnans, cernitur." Prosperreckons 

£ Prosper Alpinus, De Medicina by the old style; though he was in 
JEgypt. i. viii. 12: De Nilo: *De- Egypt just about the time of the Gre- 
crescit autem intraripas Nilus paulatim ^ gorian correction : and before that cor- 
ac paulatim ad Maium usque mensem,  rection the solstice was falling June 
in quo mense ejus aqua paucissima, et — 1I or I2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
On the chronology of the Exodus. 





SgcrrIoN I.—On the date of the year before the Exodus. 


'TurgnEÉ are various occasions between the call of Abraham 
into Canaan and the descent into Egypt which the primitive 
calendar is competent to illustrate; of which however we 
have thought it best for the sake of brevity to give no 
account at present. For the same reason neither do we 
propose to treat of the chronology of the Exodus at any 
length. We shall confine ourselves to one or two particulars 
connected with it. 

We. must begin with resuming the subject of the chrono- 
logy of the life of Moses. In the book of Exodus we have 
an account indeed of those proceedings which terminated 
in his becoming an exile from Egypt and a sojourner in the 
land of Midian^; but we have no explanation of the motives 
into which they are to be resolved, or of the object which 
they had in view. "The speech of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
1600 years and upwards later, supplies this omission!; and 
gives us reason to understand that Moses meditated even at 
that time the deliverance of his countrymen. "The book of 
Exodus too tells us merely that Moses at this time was grown 
up*. What it meant by being grown up it does not tell us. 
The speech of St. Stephen supplies this omission also!, by 
informing us that Moses was 40 years old at this time: so 
that, at this period of human existence, when the standard of 
life itself was 120 years, to be grown up and to be 40 years 
of age were the same thing : that is, 40 years at this time was 
the proper measure of a generation. 

There is a peculiarity however in the words of St. Stephen 
in this instance which it is very necessary to observe, if we 
would fully appreciate the strict propriety of his language. 
His words are es 0$ ézAgpobro a)rQ Teccapakovraérgs xpóvos", 
not ós 0€ ézAgpó05g. Moses was not 40 complete ; only in the 
process of becoming so: that is, he was merely 39 complete. 


h ii, 11-22. k ii. 11. 
| Acts vii. 23-29; cf. Heb. xi. 24-27. l Acts vii. 23. m [bid. 
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This incident in his life therefore was later than Mecheir 14 
sra cyclica 2405, but before Mecheir 14 :xra cyclica 2406 ; 
that is, after March 1 B. C. 1601, before March 1 B.C. 1600. 

The date of his flüght from Egypt therefore being 
B. €. 1601, and the year of the proceedings which preceded 
the Exodus being B.C. 1561; it is manifest they were just 
40 years complete asunder: and attention is due to this 
coincidence also. For St. Stephen defines the beginning of 
these proceedings as 40 years complete after the arrival of 
Moses in Midian, or after his escape from Egypt; xol zAgpo- 
Oévrov érüv reocapakóvra" : which the book of Exodus itself 
designates simply by * In process of time?." "The date of the 
flight, or of the arrival in Midian, being the spring quarter 
of B. C. 1601, the date of the beginning of these proceedings 
must have been the spring quarter of B. C. 1561. Nor can 
there be any doubt that this was truly the case: and that 
those proceedings, which first began at Horeb with the de- 
signation of Moses to his commission, and ended in the 
Exodus at last, did begin in the spring quarter of B. C. 1561. 
Yet for the precision, which is thus given to the chronological 
limits of this memorable year, we are indebted in a great 
measure to the light which the Spirit of truth was pleased to 
reflect upon them so long after, through the mouth of the 
blessed proto-martyr St. Stephen. 

No one can pretend to maintain that this light was super- 
fluous; or that it is not calculated greatly to facilitate the 
task of arranging the chronology of the events of the Exodus. 
Let us observe its use with respect to the chronology of the 
life of Moses. It might have been collected from the book 
of ExodusP that Moses was 80 years old in some sense or 
other when he first stood before Pharaoh in this execution of 
his commission : but who could have certainly inferred from 
that statement only that he was in reality merely 79 complete? 
But if he was only 39 complete in the spring of B. C. 1601, 
he could be only 79 complete in that of B. C. 1561. And 
this was actually the case. Moses became 79 complete Me- 
cheir 14 :ra cyclica 2445 ; that is February 21 B.C. 1561. 
And he first appeared before Pharaoh on this occasion, as we 
shall see presently, four or five months afterwards. 


n Acts vii. 30. 9 ii. 23. P vii. 7. 
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SecTroN IT.—0On the absolute interval of time embraced by the 
events in Egypt before the Exodus. 

When we read in the book of Exodus, immediately after 
the first audience of Moses and Aaron of the king of Egypt ; 
* So the people were scattered abroad throughout all the 
land of Egypt, to gather stubble instead of straw3:" it is 
impossible not to infer from that observation, incidental as it 
is, that this first audience must have taken place, and conse- 
quently the whole train and succession of subsequent pro- 
ceedings must have begun, some time after the close of corn- 
harvest in Egypt at least. 

It is the custom in Egypt at present', (and it seems to have 
been always so howsoever far back,) to reap the harvest by 
cutting off the ears close to the top of the stalk, leaving the 
straw in the ground. "The ear is generally well fed, full, and 
luxuriant; but the stalk is short, and of very little use except 
as fodder for cattle, or to be collected and chopt up for any 
such purpose as being mixed with clay and made into bricks. 
And this latter mode of securing the harvest appears to have 
been the more ancient one.  Corn-harvest we say then must 
have been over; if nothing was now left upon the ground, all 
over the land of Egypt, but stubble. 

But when is corn harvest over in Egypt? Barley harvest 
is commonly over at or soon after the vernal equinox ; and 
wheat harvest not more than a month later. Both harvests 
are over in less than six weeks after the vernal equinox : and 
as the vernal equinox, B. C. 1561, fell on April 4** ; corn har- 




















T Oo 561 1, Mean vernal equinox, h. m. sec. 
at Jerusalem . : Es Aprilp5 1I 19 36 172 
I5 44 
At Heliopolis .. " Aprl5 19 20 23:22 
Equation of the centre - — I1 9 I3gI2 
'True vernal equinox S Aprl4 10 18 52:90 apparent time. 
Mean vernal equinox ia Aprl5 19 20 232 
One quarter  .. " T 4-91 75 27 126 
Mean summer solstice ig Julyó6 2 47 358 
Equation of the centre - c-r: 4 Bgi285 
True summer solstice «3 July ; 1:0 39 43 apparent time. 
q v. 12. second series, i. xi. 85-88. Cf. our own 
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vest of both kinds must have been over by the middle of 
May. "To judge therefore from this criterion, the beginning 
of these proceedings preliminary to the Exodus, the first 
consequence of which was the necessity thus laid on the 
children of Israel of searching for stubble throughout the 
land of Egypt to answer the purpose of straw, could not have 
been earlier than the first or second week in May. 

But it is also to be considered that this search after straw 
is represented as beginning and carried on all over the land 
of Egypt. Now the Nile rises in Egypt every year at a stated 
time; and every year at a stated time attains to a certain 
altitude; after which it is let out and overflows in all di- 
rections: and when that is the case, there is no such thing as 
searching for stubble or for any thing else on the surface of 
the ground; for the whole of the country is laid under water 
many feet deep; and nothing is to be seen except the cities, 
which are purposely raised on embankments, and which He- 
rodotus compares under such circumstances to the islands in 
the /Egean sea;. 

This stated time of the rising of the Nile is the summer 
solstice; as we hope to have an opportunity of shewing more 
atlarge on a future occasion: and this stated time of over- 
flowing the country is about 40 days later. "The true date 
of the summer solstice, B. C. 1561, may be assumed as July 
7: consequently that of the inundation, about August 16. 
So that if, to judge from one of these criterions, the proceed- 
ings preliminary to the Exodus could not have begun before 
the beginning of May, so, to judge from the other, neither 
could they have begun later than the middle of August. 

Again, when we read in the account of the seventh plague *, 
* And the flax and the barley were smitten; for the barley 
was in the éar and the flax was bolled: but the wheat and 
the rye were not smitten, for they were not grown up:" the 
question which naturally suggests itself is this, When is the 
barley in the ear in Egypt? and when is the flax in that 
state which is meant by being bolled? that is, rising up in 


3 ii. 97. Cf. Diodorus, i. 36. Strabo, Amoribus, iv. 12. — Himerius, Oratio 
xvii.1. Seneca, Nat. Quist. iv. ii. r0, xiv. $ 8, 9. p. 618. (Wernsdorfii, Got- 
11. JElian, De Anim. x. 43. Achilles tingez, 1790.) 

Tatius, De Leucippes et Clitophontis t ix. 31, 32. 
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a round and protuberant stem. The barley is ripe at the 
vernal equinox ; the flax even earlier. But it is not intended 
here to be implied that the barley was now ripe, or that the 
flax was already in a state fit to be gathered; only that the 
former had already shot up into the ear, and the latter had 
already begun to form a boll or head. Now this it is well 
known is a stage in the process of arriving at maturity, 
which in the case of barley or wheat precedes the ripeness 
of the ear for the harvest six or seven weeks at least. It is 
very observable that at this very time, when the barley was 
thus in the ear, the wheat was still not grown up. In the 
original Hebrew this is expressed by its being dark; and 
that is properly invisible or not yet to be seen: from which 
our translators seem to have inferred that it was not yet 
grown up. 1t did not occur to them to reflect that proba- 
bly for no climate in the world, much less for that of Egypt, 
could the barley be already in the ear and the wheat not 
yet above ground. "We apprehend the meaning of the dis- 
tinction to be that, though the barley was already in the 
ear, the wheat and the rye were still far from that state: and 
if the latter are ripe only five or six weeks after the former, 
they must be five or six weeks later in shooting into the ear 
also. 

Again, with regard to the flax; we read in the book of 
Joshua *, that at the time of the mission of the-spies to Jeri- 
cho, March 22, as we apprehend, B. C. 1520, 14 days before 
the mean vernal equinox April 5, the flax was not only ripe 
but already gathered; and the people of Jericho were even 
then curing it, i. e. preparing it for its natural use and appli- 
cation, by drying it on the roofs of their houses in the rays 
of the sun. lf this was the case at Jericho, it could not 
be otherwise with the valley of the Nile in Egypt; which is 
even more forward than Jericho itself *. 


* 'l'he Scholia on Aratus, ascribed to 'Theo, were the work of an 
Egyptian Greek, probably of an Alexandrine. In these the season of 
barley harvest in Egypt is defined by the following natural criterion 7. 

Ai yàp IIXeiáües éri Tv ToU Taópov eii rourjv, atrwes (r6 Kpu) émiréA- 
Xovrat óre ó 7j^t0s év TQ Kpi (lege Tavpo) éovi karà Tijv ToU Üépovs ápx5v 
óre mpóàrov ràs kpiÜàs Oepifovaw— Hp obv róv OpÜpov, ijyovv rij» ávaroAQv, 


y ii. 6. Z Ad Phenomena, 137. 
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The flax then being already ripe and fit to be gathered a 
fortnight and more before the equinox, it must have begun to 


Qrueuw' im rv ópÜpov yàp dvaréAAovat aiv jjA(o Üvr. év TG Taópo* ámó € 
xal eikábos ro &appovÓl uqvós, ü éor. mapà "Popaíots ' Amp(NAuos, óre. kal 
ToU Üepitew ó kawós zap' AlyvmTíows?. The month Pharmuthi in the 
Alexandrine calendar always began on March 27; and the 25th of Phar- 
muthi was always April 20. "This then was the time, according to this 
Scholiast, when the barley began to be reaped in Egypt; that is, for his 
time, about one month after the vernal equinox. We apprehend how- 
ever that this statement is to be understood with some qualification ; and 
that the barley was commonly ripe in Egypt towards the end of March, 
or the beginning of April and the wheat about the 20th of April, 
more probably than the barley; at least in the time of this Scholiast. 
Pliny tells us the barley was ripe in April even at New Carthage in 
Spain: and it could not be forwarder there than in Egypt. According 
to Diodorus Siculus €, reaping time in Egypt was only four or five months 
after sowing time; and sowing time being understood of November, the 
barley, on this principle, would be ripe in March or April, the wheat in 
April or May. Such is the actual testimony of Pliny, speaking of Egypt 4 : 
Nilus ibi coloni vice fungens evagari incipit, ut diximus, solstitio. . .. vulgo 
credebatur ab ejus discessu serere solitos, mox sues impellere, vestigiis 
semina deprimentes in madido solo: et credo antiquitus factitatum. nunc 
quoque non multo graviora opera: sed tamen inarari certum est abjecta 
prius semina in limo digressi amnis, hoc est Novembri mense incipiente : 
postea pauci runcant, quod botanismon vocant: reliqua pars non nisi cum 
falce arva visit paullo ante kalendas Aprilis. peragitur autem messis Maio, 
stipula numquam cubitali, quippe sabulum subest, granumque limo tan- 
tum continetur. 

Theophrastus, on these subjects in general, observes *: A«adépec 8€ kai 
mpós rjv reXelotv xópa re xópas kai djp dépos' év éAárroci yàp &yiai. o- 
KoÜct ékQépew, óa ep dÀÀaiv re kal páMuora émiüAos AtyvmTos' ékei yàp 
kp.Bai pev. v é£autjvo mvpoi 0& év v é0ópo .... 00 uüv ov06 ékei (that is, 
in Egypt) ró ye máv mNj0os ovres dÀAX Ócov eis ámapxQw" kopi(erat yàp 
mpós lepàv rwwGv xpeíav dÀdwra véa TQ €kro prvi, kai raUra ék ràv dvo Tó- 
TOv vzép Méuduvf.  'l'his would make barley harvest in Egypt, as a gene- 
ral rule, never earlier than the sixth or seventh month after seed time; 
thatis, April or May. But we may very well question whether on this 
point T'heophrastus was rightly informed. He tells us himself the harvest 
was a month earlier in Egypt than in any part of Greece: óorep év Atyomro 
Qaci unyi mpórepov 1) év rj EAAd0L8 : and again, that the harvest was much 
forwarder in Salamis than in Atticah; yet in Attica itself barley harvest, 


a Ad 264, 265. f Cf. De Caussis, iv. cap. xi. Also 
^ H. N. xviii. 18. p. 77, 78. Pliny H. N. xviii. 10. $ 6. p. 58. 
c i. 36. d H. N. xviii. 47. £ De Caussis, iv. cap. xi. $ 8. 


e Hist. Pl. viii. cap. ii. $ 7. h Hist. Pl. viii. 3. 
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be bolled considerably more than that time before the equinox. 
And the barley in like manner being ripe at the equinox, 


it is well known, was ready early in May. On this principle, it could not 
be later in Egypt than the end of March or the beginning of April. 

'The climate of Phoenicia and that of Egypt could not have differed ma- 
terially; the advantage in point of forwardness however being rather on 
the side of the latter. Now for the climate of Phoenicia, the signal of the 
arrival of harvest time (barley harvest, no doubt, in the first instance) 
was the appearance of the cuckoo. 

Alyómrov 9 a? kai doiwikgs máons kókkv£ BacuXebs 7v 
xem ó0' ó kókkv£ etmrot kókkv, róre 'y. oí coivikes üzavres 
robs mvpobs üy kai ràs kpiÜüs €v rois sreü(ows &ÜépiCovi. 

On which the scholiast observes: IIpó Oepuapo0 0€ daíverat ó kókkv£ ev 
vj dQowíkxy. We cannot suppose the cuckoo was later in appearing in 
Phoenicia than in Greece: yet in Greece according to Aristotle it appeared 
dzó ToU éápos ápfápevos: and continued to be seen till the end of July : 
*O 0€ kókkvé datverat éz^ üMCcyov xpóvov ro) Ücpovs vàv 0€ xeuóva ádavi£e- 
rav K,— Adavíi(erat 80€ bm kiva, avepós 8€ yivera. ázró ro) &apos áp£ápevos 
péxpt kvvós. émvroAis'.—Kal ópára. 06 uíav &pav ToU érovs rv dpíaTQv ó 
KÓKKVÉ, 7)pos yàp vmapxopévov kal avrós épdavis éavw eis dvaroAàs Xeipiov' 
eira rijs ry moAAàv OYreos dvexópraem. 

With respect to the process of vegetation from the first sprouting of the 
seed to its maturity, and its various steps, Theophrastus observes": Tóv 
pev otv xeuiva €v 7jj XAóyg pévev rà avr. ÓuvyeAóans 0€ 7s Ópas kavAóv 
ddínou ék vo) pécov, kai yovaroUrat. ... avuSaive. 0. eU00s év rQ Tpíro 
yóvar. rois 0€ év reráprQ kai róv a ráxvv €xew . . àmoyvÓcis 0€ eiOUs ávOci 
peO  juépas rérrapas i) mévre kal srvpós kal kpi£r), kai dvOei oXeO0v às toas. 
oi 0€ rüs wAeíorasg Aéyovres év rais émrá dQaosw dmavÓciv....perà 0e Tiv 
dzávÜnoiv àOpóvovrau kai TeXewoUvrat mvpós kal kpiÜj) remcapakovraía puá- 
Atwra? : which makes the whole interval, from the commencement of the 
process of flowering to the maturity, 47 days at the utmost: from the first ap- 
pearance, or first shooting up of the ear, to the same, 51 or 52 days at most. 
Pliny estimates the interval from the end of the flowering to the ripeness 
of the grain, in the case of wheat generally, at 40 days; no doubt after 
Theophrastus, whose statements indeed he is repeatingP: yet he addsP, 
Varro quater novenis diebus fruges absolvi tradit et mense nono meti. 
Varro's own account of the process is thisa: Quarto intervallo intra sol- 
stitium et caniculam plerique messem faciunt, quod frumentum dicant 
quindecim diebus esse in vaginis, quindecim florere, quindecim exarescere 
cum sit maturum.  Columella's is this: Omne autem frumentum et 

i Aves 504: cf. also ad 507, and the n H. Pl. viii. cap. 2. $ 4. 

Scholia. o Cf. Pliny, H. N. xviii. 10. 6. 

k DeAnimalibus,vi.7. Opp.i. 563.19. P H. N. xviii. 10. $ 4. 

lix. 49. 1.633. 12: cf. Pliny H. N. 4 De Re Rustica, lib. i. cap. xxxii. 
X. II. p. 30, 31: xviii. 66. $2. p. 217. $ 1. 

m /Elian, De Natura Animalium, iii. r De Re Rustica, lib. ii. cap. xii. 
30. $ 1o. 
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it must shoot up into the ear six or seven weeks at least be- 
fore the equinox. "l'hese natural criteria therefore conspire 


hordeum, quicquid denique duplici semine est, spicam a tertio ad quartum 
nodum emittit, e& cum totam edidit, octo diebus deflorescit, ac deinde 
grandescit diebus quadraginta quibus post florem ad maturitatem devenit. 
Palladius! is to the same effect also5, 48 days from the beginning of the 
florification to the maturity—both in wheat and in barley. 

With regard to flax in particular; it is needless to observe that Egypt 
from time immemorial was remarkable for that vegetable production, and 
for the linens manufactured from it. Pliny observes of the flax of Egypt 
in his timet : /Egyptio lino minimum firmitatis, plurimum lucri: quatuor 
ibi genera: Taniticum, ac Pelusiacum, Buticum, Tentyriticum, cum regi- 
onum nominibus in quibus nascuntur. Again": Apud nos, maturitas 
ejus duobus argumentis intelligitur, intumescente semine (being bo/led) 
aut calore flavescente. tum evulsum et in fasciculos manuales colligatum 
siccatur in sole, pendens conversis superne radicibus uno die, mox quin- 
que aliis in contrarium inter se versis fascium cacuminibus, ut semen in 
medium cadat. In Italy, the flax was not considered ready before the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiads, the first or second week in May ; but that 
is no criterion for the climate of Egypt. 

Idcirco et primas linorum tangere messes 
Ante vetant quam maturis accenderit annum 
Ignibus et claro Pleias se prompserit ortu*. 

Sunt enim, observes ColumellaY, regionum propria munera, sicut 
JEgyptiet Africe; quibus agricola post sementem ante messem segetem 
non attingit; quoniam coeli conditio et terrze bonitas ea est, ut vix ulla 
herba exeat nisi ex semente jacto, sive quia rari sunt imbres, seu quia qua- 
litas humi sic se cultoribus preebet.—Prosper Alpinus7: Ab aqua flumi- 
nis aucta fere /Egypti planities, utrinque ad flumen posita, usque ad men- 
sem Novembrem exundata ac veluti obruta jacet. hocque mense solum- 
modo aqua ex toto absorpta terra conspici solet .. qua ex toto absorpta 
plerumque in multis locis, nulla ejusce terre, quae veluti limus apparet, 
premissa cultura, agricole triticum, linum, trifolium, atque legumina se- 
runt. .... segetes vero omnes usque adeo cito crescunt atque ad maturi- 
tatem perveniunt, ut ad finem mensis Novembris seges adeo aucta esse 
videatur, quod linum ubique flores produxerit .. .. triticum vero perpetuo 
ad Nativitatem Domini ex toto spicas profert, quod initio mensis Martii 
maturum colligitur.—Autumnus (in /Egypto) Septembri Octobrique men- 
sibus celebratur; in cujus fine cessante fluminis inundatione triticum 
serunt. quod Martio mense maturum ab ipsis evellitur atque colligitur. 
The spring months in Egypt are reckoned to be January and February ; 
and in these the trees come into leaf, and the ground is covered with ver- 


s De Re Rustica, vi. tit. i. $ 1. Y De Re Rustica, lib. ii. cap. xii. $ 3. 
t H. N. xix. 2. $ 3. Z Res /Egypti, i. cap. i. p. 6. 

V Ib. cap. 3. 4a De Medicina 7Egyptiorum, i. cap. 
X Gratii Falisci Cynegeticen 58. vii. p. t1. 
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with each other to determine the date of the seventh plague; 
not later than six or seven weeks before the equinox, B. C. 
1560. "Those which we have already considered concur in 
like manner to determine the date of the first plague to some 
time between the beginning of May and the middle of Au- 
gust, B. C. 1561. 

It must be evident therefore from this mode of reasoning, 
the nature of which is such as to be level to the simplest 
understanding; that those chronologers have been greatly 
mistaken who have attempted to reduce the events of this 
memorable period, occupied by the execution of the commis- 
sion of Moses and Aaron in Egypt, within the compass of 
one or of two months: and consequently have crowded all 
the ten plagues of Egypt, which mark and define the several 
stages of the period, into these one or two months. lt is 
clear from what we have just pointed out, that they could 
not have occupied less than nine months, or three fourths 
of an entire year; that they must have begun about mid- 
summer B. C. 1561, and must have ended at the equinox 


dure^. Prosper Alpinus however reckons by the old style*: and it is 
clear that under the name of triticum he must include hordeum or barley 
also—-as that which was properly first ripe, and about the equinox. 

Schem Seddin, an Arabian writer of Egypt, whose work is described in 
the ** Notices et Extraits" from the MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
which appears to have been written about Hej'ra 1055 A. D. 1645-46, 
speaks of flax? as gathered in Egypt in the Coptic month which answered 
to the Alexandrine Phamenoth, Feb. 25—March 27 ; and ofthe harvest of 
both kinds, both barley and wheat, as attached to Pachon, (April 26— 
May 26,) and to the first half of that monthf. 

According to sir Gardiner Wilkinsons, flax is sown at present about the 
middle of November, and pluckt in 110 days : wheat is sown in November, 
and reaped at the beginning of April, a month later than barley: barley 
is sown in November, and reaped in 9o days, or in the fourth month. In 
Hamilton's /Egyptiaca too! the same statements occur, that barley sown in 
November is cut in March, wheat, sown at the end of October, is cut at 
the end of March, or the beginning of April ; and flax, sown immediately 
on the subsidence of the waters, is pluckt up early in March. From all 
these modern statements we think it must be inferred that harvest of 
each kind in Egypt is forwarder at present than it formerly was. 


b Ibid. p. 1o ad principium. € Manners and Customs, second se- 
€ Res 7Egypti, i. cap. ii. 9. ries, i. xi. 54, 55. 

d Tomei. 165-280. h [bid. i. xi. 53: 85: cf. 58. 

e p. 260. i Parti. note G. to p. 271 : p. 418 


f p. 261. sqq. 
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B.C. 1560. And as there were ten plagues in all, and the 
time which they must have occupied could not have been 
less than nine months; we might almost conjecture from 
this comcidence that there was one plague every month. |t 
is clear at least that they could not have followed one after 
another with little or no intermission; stroke upon stroke, 
and infliction upon infliction, one more severe than another 
the oftener they were repeated. In the most extraordinary 
of the visitations and judgments of God, he still remembers 
mercy; and his first object is to reclaim, not to destroy. He 
gave the Egyptians time and opportunity for reflection and 
repentance, by thus interposing an interval between succes- 
sive plagues; a respite, a breathing space, long enough to 
allow them to consider, had they been so inclined, in what 
kind of contest they found themselves engaged against Om- 
nipotence itself. And though it was necessarily to be ex. 
pected that, the more obstinate they continued, the more 
severely they would be dealt with in the end; it is equally 
certain that no plague was inflicted upon them without 
timely notification and warning; and that the worst and 
most fatal of all was the last. 

It is not our intention however, as we have already declar- 
ed, to enter at any length on the chronology of this year. 
We will observe only that we collect from Exodus vii. 25, 
especially in the Hebrew, that the duration of the first plague, 
which exclusively affected the Nile, and the rest of the 
waters of Egypt, was exactly one week of days; though a 
week or a period of seven days merely does not necessarily 
imply that it must have begun on the feria prima: or that 
the seven days in question were strictly one hebdomadal 
cycle. For reasons which we do not consider it necessary 
to explain in detail at present, we incline to the opinion that 
the true date of the plague of blood was July 15. "The 
Dominical Letters B. C. 1561 being G F, July 15 according 
to the Julian rule was the feria secunda reckoned from 
midnight. The date of the Exodus at last was certainly 
April 10, at midnight or soon after. The duration of pro- 
ceedings preliminary to it, reckoned from the beginning of 
the first plague, was consequently the interval comprehended 
between July 15 B.C. 1561, and April 10 B. C. 1560; that is, 
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269 days: as nearly as possible nine months of 30 days each, 
and inclusive of both the extreme dates actually so. 


SgcrioN III.— On the date of the first Mosaic 
or legal Sabbath. 


The people arrived in the wilderness of Sin on the fifteenth 
of the second month after the Exodusk. On the evening of 
this month, (the 16th dated from sunset,) the first miraculous 
supply of quails took place; and the next morning, (the 
morning of this 16th,) at or before sunrise, the beginning of 
the dispensation of manna. 

The manna, having begun to be given on the morning of 
the 16th of this month, continued to be given from the 16th 
inclusive to the 21st inclusive, six mornings in all. But on 
the morning of the 22nd, the morning of the seventh day 
since it began to be given, it was found to have ceased to be 
given; and the reason assigned for its cessation on that 
seventh morning in particular appears from the context 
before and after; viz. that this seventh day was the Rest 
of the Holy Sabbath. No manna was to be gathered on that 
morning, and therefore none was to be found supplied for 
gathering ; agreeably to what had been notified on the 15th 
of the month itself, when the dispensation was first promised ; 
that it would be supplied for six mornings, including the next, 
without intermission ; but on the seventh it would not: and 
therefore that a double quantity would be expressly supplied 
on the sixth, and a double rate was to be expressly gathered 
on the sixth, to serve both for that and the seventh !. 

There can be no question therefore that the l5th of the 
second month of the new calendar must have been the feria 
7*; though not yet expressly designated as the Sabbath; 
and that the 22nd of the same was not only the feria septima 
but the sabbath also, in the strictest sense of the term. 
The tradition of the Jews, as it may be collected from the 
Jerusalem Targum and from Maimonides", dated the first 
institution of the Levitical Sabbath with the arrival at 
Marah"; where it is said the people were proved by a 


k Exodus xvi. 1. m More Nevochim, pars iii. cap. 32. 
l Exodus xvi. r. cf. 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 12, pag. 436. (Buxtorfii, 1629.) 
13: 13-22: 22-26: 27: 29, 30. n Exodus xv.23-26. Numb. xxxiii. 8. 
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statute and an ordinance made for them: which both the 
paraphrast Jonathan and Maimonides interpret of the Sabbath. 
It is plain however from the context?, that the res? of the 
Sabbath could not yet have been formally enjoined when the 
people arrived in the wilderness of Sin?, as they did on the 
15th of the second month ; though that was the feria septima 
itself, and therefore, if the Sabbath had been already in force, 
sabbatic, and a day of resting not of marching. The first 
notification of such an observance as this of the Sabbath 
took place on the evening of this very day; the eve of the 
feria prima: and that must have amounted to a formal insti- 
tution of the sabbatie rest, if any thing could have done so. 

The date then of the institution was the 16th of the second 
month, the feria prima reckoned by the primitive rule from 
sunset. "The first Sabbath so observed was the seventh day 
after, the 22nd of the same month, the feria septima reckoned 
from sunset also. And of the command for the observance 
thus given beforehand on the l6th, and repeated on the 
morning of the first Sabbath itself, the morning of the 22nd, 
it is most reasonable to understand the caution which ushers 
in the fourth commandment of the Decalogue itself: ** Re- 
member." For this fourth commandment relating to the 
Sabbath was no new commandment even there, but the 
repetition of a commandment already given; of which the 
people might be reminded under any circumstances, and, if 
they had already shewn a disposition to forget it, or a re- 
luctance to observe i£3, would require to be reminded. "The 
same observance is again referred to in Deuteronomy"; as 
something which had been more than once enjoined. 

Now if both the 15th and the 22nd of the second month of 
the new calendar were the seventh day of the hebdomadal 
cycle; the tenth of the first month must have been so too : 
because, from the tenth of the first month exclusive to the 
l5th of the second inclusive, the interval would be just 35 
days. We should thus prove that the 1Oth of the first month 
must have been the feria septima in the year of the Exodus, 
from the simple fact that the 15th or the 22nd of the second 


9 Exodus xv. 23-26. Xu. 12: 4EXL 43514.. xxxiv. 2I. 
P xvi. 1. : Numb. xxxiii. 11. XXXV. 2, 3: Leviticus xix. 3 : 30.: 
q xvi. 27, 28. xxiii. 3.: Nehemiah ix. 14. 


Tv. I2.: cf. Exodus xx. 8: 9-11: 
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month was so too; without knowing any thing of the year 
of the Exodus itself, or of the Julian date of any of these 
days themselves. But the year of the Exodus being otherwise 
determinable to B.C. 1560, when the Dominical Letter was 
E; and the first of the first month being determinable to 
March 27; the 10th of that month, according to the Julian 
rule, is determined to April 5, and April 5 to the feria 
septima; the first of the second month to April 26, the 
feria septima also; the 15th to May 10, the feria septima 
too: the 22nd to May 17, the feria septima also, and like- 
wise the epoch of the cycle of the Sabbath, for the use and 
observance of the people of God in particular. i 

These proofs of the truth of our hebdomadal cycle from 
the first until this time are so simple and so convincing, that 
nothing can be added to make them clearer or stronger. We 
will conclude with one more argument ; the object of which 
is to shew that the calendar of the Israelites was still solar, 
as we have supposed, and not yet lunar. 

It 1s the constant tradition of the Jews, that the delivery 
of the law took place at the same distance of time from the 
first passover as the feast of Pentecost was wont to do after 
the feast of the passover im general. In the lunar calendar of 
later time the stated date of the feast of Pentecost was the 
6th of Sivan; but only because Sivan 6th was the 65th day 
inclusive from the first of Nisan inclusive also. Did Nisan 
consist of 30 days, and Jar also, then the 65th day from the 
first of Nisan must fall on the 5th of Sivan: and we shall 
prove that this was the case at the lixodus, if we can prove 
that the date of the delivery of the Law was actually the 5th 
of Sivan; the third month being meant by Sivan. 

The people arrived at mount Sinai in the third month 5; 
and on the third day, reckoned from the following morning, 
the delivery of the Law took place'. "The actual date of the 
arrival appears to be left undefined ; but it may be collected 
from Exod. xix. 1, 2, which specifies the arrival in the third 
month, on the se/fsame day of the month, that they must have 
arrived on the firs? or second day of the month. "The context 
proves that it was the second, May 27, the feria tertia. And 
the Law being delivered three days after, on the morning of 


* Exod. xix. 1, 2; Numb. xxxiii. 15. t Ibid. 3: 6: 7, 8, 9-13: 14, 15, 16. 
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May 30, this was both the fifth of the third month and the 
feria secta. 

We shall therefore conclude our remarks on the details of 
the chronology of Scripture down to the Exodus, with ex- 
tracting from our own chronology of the Old Testament so 
much as is calculated to illustrate the course of proceedings 
from Nisan or Abib 1, down to the institution of the Sab- 
bath; premising to it both the first seven months of the old 
ealendar, and the first three months of the new. 


SEcTION IV.—Chronology of the year of the Exodus from the 
change of the calendar to the first Mosaic Sabbath. 


Calendar of the primitive year, ZEra Cyclica 2446, A. M. 2444—45, 


B. C. 1561—60. 
Months. Midnight. B.C. Months. Midnight. B.C. 
i Thoth, Sept. 10 1561 iv Cheac, Dec. 9 r5ó61 
ii Phaophi, Oct. ro v Tybi, Jan. 8 1560 
iü Athyr, Nov. 9 . vi Mecheir, Feb. 7 
vii Month, Phamenoth, March 9. 
19 March 27. 





First three months of the corrected calendar, B. C. 1560. 


Months. Midnight. 
iNisan or Abib — March 27 Feria 5 B. C. 1560 
ii Jar April 26 — 4 
iii Sivan May 26 — 2 





A.M. B.C. The seventh month (Phamenoth) of the primitive ca- 
2444 1560  ]lendar is appointed to be the first in that of the 
Israelites, under the name of Abib. 





Exodus xii. r. 





Nineteenth of Phamenoth. First of Abib (or Nisan.) 
Wednesday, March 26, at 18 h. 
Thursday, March 27, at 18 h. 





The Passover is instituted at the same time, and the 
lambs for this first Passover are commanded to be 
taken up on the toth of Abib, and to be sacrificed on 
the 14th. 


Exodus xii. 3-27: 43-49; xiii. 3-10. 





* 
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A.M. B.C. The lambs for the Passover are taken up. 
2445 1560 





Exodus xii. 28-50. 





Tenth of Abib. 





Friday, April 4, at 18 h. 
Saturday, April 5, at 18 h. 








Sacrifice of the first Passover. 





Exodus xii. 28-50. 





Fourteenth of Abib. 





Wednesday, April 9, cir. 15 h. or 3 P. M. 





Tenth and last of the plagues of Egypt. Destruction of 
the first-born of man and of beast. 





Exodus xii. 29, 30; Xi. 4. 





Fifteenth of Abib. 





Thursday, April ro, midnight. 





Exodus of the children of Israel. Sanctification of the 
first-born to the Lord; and renewal of the injunc- 
tions relating to the Passover. 





Exodus xii. 31-36 : 40—42. 50; Deuter. xvi. t. 
reda Xil.1-—-103 XL 8. 





Fifteenth of Abib. 





Thursday, April 1o, after midnight, before morning. 





March of the children of Israel from Rameses to Suc- 
coth. "The Egyptians bury their dead. 





Exodus xii. 37-39: xiii. 17—19 : 21, 22. 
Numbers xxxiii. 3—5. 
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A.M. B.C. Fifteenth of Abib. 
2445 1560 





Thursday, April 10. 





March of the children of Israel from Succoth to Etham. 
The Egyptians set out in pursuit of them. 





Exodus xii. 20; Numbers xxxiii. 6. 
CA e xiv. 5—9. 


Sixteenth of Abib. 








Friday, April 11. 





March of the children of Israel from Etham to Pi- 
hahiroth. 


Exodus xiv. 2-4; Numbers xxxiii. 7. 








Seventeenth of Abib. 





Saturday, April 12. 





The Egyptians overtake the children of Israel at Pi-. 
hahiroth. 





Exodus xiv. 9-14. 





Seventeenth of Abib exeunte; or eighteenth of Abib 
ineunte. 





Saturday, April 12, about sunset, 





Passage of the Red sea. —Particulars which preceded 
and followed it. 





Exodus xiv. 15-22, (cf. Isaiah x. 26; lxiii. 11—13.) 
SAP u.s rera 23:.24, 25: 26—28: 30-31; Numbers 
xxxii. 8: Exodus xv. 4-10: 19-21. 





Eighteenth of Abib. 





Saturday, April 12, at 18 h. 
Sunday, April 15, at 18 h. 
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B. C. 'The children of Israel arrive at Marah. 





Exodus xv. 22; Numbers xxxiii. 8. 





Twenty-third of Abib. 





Friday, April 18. 





First instance of murmuring. The bitter waters are 
made sweet. "The people are proved by a statute and 
ordinance from God. 





Exodus xv. 23-26. 





Twenty-fourth of Abib. 





Saturday, April 19. 





The people arrive at Elim. 





Exodus xv. 27; Numbers xxxiii. 9. 





Twenty-fifth of Abib. 





Sunday, April 30. 





The people pitch by the Red sea. 





Numbers xxxiii. Io. 





Fourteenth of the second month, Zif or Jar. 





Friday, May 9. 





The people arrive in the wilderness of Sin. 





Exodus xvi. 1; Numbers xxxiii. 1 1. 





Fifteenth of Zif. 


Saturday, May ro, morning. 








Second instance of murmuring. Flesh promised in the 
evening, and bread in the morning. Institution of 
the legal sabbath. 





Exodus xvi. 2, 3: 4, 5: 6-8: 9, 10: 11, 12. 


Fifteenth of Zif. 





Saturday, May 10. 
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A.M. B.C. The first miraculous supply of quails takes place. 
2445 1560 





Exodus xvi. 13. 





Sixteenth of Zif. 





Saturday, May 1o, after sunset. 





Beginning of the dispensation of manna. 





Exodus xvi. 13-18 : 31; Numbers xi. 7-9. 
Exodus xvi. 35; Joshua v. 12. 





Sixteenth of Zif. 





Sunday, May rt, before sunrise. 





An homer of manna is laid up as a memorial of the 
dispensation. 





Exodus xvi. 32-34: 36; Hebrews ix. 4. 





Sixteenth of Zif. 


Sunday, May 11. 





Sixth morning of the dispensation of manna and gather- 
ing of a double rate. 


Exodus xvi. 22, 23: 5: 26. 








Twenty-first of Zif. 


Friday, May 16, before sunrise. 





Temporary cessation of the manna, for the first time, 
on the seventh morning of the dispensation, because 
of the rest of the holy Sabbath.  Epoch of the legal 
Sabbaths. 





Exodus xvi. 24-30: cf. 19, 20. 





Twenty-second of Zif. 





Saturday, May 17. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


On the duration of the state of Paradise : and on the epoch of 
the ZEra of Mortality. 





SECTION I.—Obscurity of this subject. 


Ir any one thing in the history of the past could be consi- 
dered more uncertain, and more incapable of being disco- 
vered at this distance of time from the beginning of things, 
than another, it would seem to be £Ais: 'The duration of the 
state of Paradise ; the exact chronological limits of the interval 
of time between the Creation and the Fall. And yet the same 
all-wise Providence, which to answer its own ends and pur- 
poses has hitherto kept this interval from coming to light, if 
we are not mistaken, for the same wise ends and purposes 
has been pleased to ordain that it should be discovered at 
last, and that the instrumental means of the discovery should 
be the primitive calendar; itself too concealed from the most 
learned and the best informed on the subject of ancient 
chronology and ancient history, who have lived in these lat- 
ter times before ourselves, yet still permitted to be recover- 
ed in the time of those who are living nearer to the end of 
all things, even than they. 

In what manner that calendar leads to this discovery ; and 
in what manner the discovery itself, once made, is perceived 
to be substantiated not only by general considerations & 
priori of various kinds, but by a number of facts, which also 
have now for the first time come to our knowledge, or, if they 
cannot be said to be altogether new, have never yet been 
fully understood nor duly appreciated ; we must endeavour, 
with the Divine blessing, to the best of our ability to 
explain. 


SECTION II.—0O» ihe method of determining the duration of 
mundane time from the creation to the deluge: and on the 
difficulties connected with it. 

The method which all chronologers, both ancient and 
modern, (both those who have founded their systems on the 

Hebrew text, and those who have built them upon the Sep- 
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tuagint,) the method which all have adopted, to determine 
the age of the world from the creation to the deluge, and 
from the deluge to the call of Abraham, has been the same; 
viz. to reckon up the sum total of years from the birth of one 
patriarch to that of the next, first from Adam to Noah, as 
they are found set down in Gen. v; and next from Noah to 
Terah or Abraham, as they are specified in Gen. xi. It is 
self-evident that under the circumstances of the case no 
method but this could possibly have been employed; and 
therefore that to the principle of this mode of proceeding 
a priori no objection can lie. 

With the chronology of the postdiluvian patriarchs we 
have nothing to do at present. With respect to that of the 
antediluvian; it is well known to chronologers, (and any one 
who will may satisfy himself of the fact by actual calcu- 
lation)) that the numbers in Gen. v. which define the in- 
tervals of the Psedogonia in each of these instances, from 
Adam to Seth and from Seth to Noah, being added together 
without augmentation or diminution, exactly as they are set 
down in the text of Scripture, make up the sum total of 
1656: which being the case, if they are assumed to have begun 
in A. M.1, they must be supposed to have come to an end in 
A. M. 1657; that 1s, the first year of the number being A. M. 1, 
the last must have been A. M. 1656. 

And here we cannot refrain from pausing a moment, to 
pay a just tribute of admiration to the wonderful economy of 
the Divine proceedings, especially in relation to /ime: which 
the pseudo-learning and pseudo-chronology of modern times 
have long been labouring to make us believe was the last 
thing regarded in the Divine apprehension of important and 
unimportant; and is the last thing which human inquiry into 
the economy of these proceedings has any occasion to take 
into account. It is quite certain that in the true zera mun- 
dana, (that is, in the true reckoning of annual time from the 
first, either in the mean natural year, or in the mean Julian 
constantly equated to the mean natural) the year of the 
deluge was actually A. M. 1657. "The tests and criteria of 
the true year, which have been already pointed out, can 
leave no doubt of that fact; and we hope to demonstrate 
hereafter, from testimony of a peculiar and most decisive 
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kind, to which we have not so much as alluded as yet, that, 
within 500 years of the deluge itself, it was still well known 
and well remembered among men that the date of that 
event was A. M. 1657 B. C. 2348. 

It is manifest then that the method employed for arriving 
at the knowledge of the age of the world at the time of its 
first destruction, (a method so obviously dictated by the ne- 
cessity of the case, and so obviously right in the principle) 
did not lead to a false conclusion in point of fact. No one 
can say that the date of the deluge, collected in this manner 
from tlie Hebrew text, was not the true. No one can deny 
that what so many have thus collected from it might have 
been collected by all; if their various prejudices had.per- 
mitted all to make use of the same means of collecting it 
in the same way. If it was necessary therefore that men 
should always have a correct idea of the true age and dura- 
tion of the system of things with which they themselves have 
always been connected, first from the creation to the flood, 
and then from the flood downwards; it can never be denied 
that so long as they have had the Hebrew Bible they have 
had the means of attaining to such an idea: it never can be 
maintained that the simple use of the means vouchsafed in 
that Bible, and constantly accessible there, even in their 
most obvious and natural manner, has led to any thing de 
facto but the truth. But it sometimes happens that truth 
itself is the accidental result of the conflict of opposite and 
antagonistic errors: that a double error may enter into the 
same process of reasoning, one of which compensates'"for and 
neutralizes the other; an error of excess for instance of 
a certain kind, along with an error of defect of the contrary 
kind; the joint operation and effect of both which under 
such circumstances is equivalent to no error at all. If some- 
thing of this kind should turn out to have happened in the 
present instance, it ought only to increase our admiration of 
that wisdom which has always so ordered the course of 
things that, in a matter of such importance as the knowledge 
of the chronology of their own world, men should never be 
mistaken de facto, except through their own fault; that is, 
either from their deliberate preference of any chronology as 
the true chronology of their proper system, to the chronology 
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of Scripture, or from their similar preferenee of any chrono- 
logy, which professed to be Seriptural, to that of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

Thus much then having been premised, as no more than 
due to the wisdom of the Divine proceedings in this one 
respect ; we observe in the next place, that the first and most 
necessary step towards the solution of this problem of the 
true age of the world at the flood, the discovery that the 
chronology of Scripture itself, from the creation to the flood 
and from the flood to the Exodus at least, is not carried on 
in the :ra mundana but in the &ra cyclica; this step is no 
sooner taken, and the first advance thereby apparently made 
towards the solution of the problem itself, than we find our- 
selves involved by it in very great embarrassment and per- 
plexity. 

For let it be assumed that on this principle both the sum 
total and the details of the numbers in Gen. v. are to be un- 
derstood of equable solar, or cyclical years; and that the 
amount of such years from Adam to the deluge is exactly 
1656. It is impossible that these 1656 cyclical years could 
be equivalent to more than 1655 mean natural or mean 
Julian years. The reader does not require to be told at the 
present stage of our work that,if the equable year loses one 
day on the mean natural or on the mean Julian every four 
years, it loses an entire year in 1460 years: and that 1461 
equable or cyclical years are after all equivalent only to 1460 
mean natural or mean Julian. If so, though there might be 
1656 cyclical years between the creation and the deluge, 
there could not be more than 1655 mean natural or mean 
Julian. And this would involve a great difficulty. "The true 
date of the flood is its date in the z;era mundana; and in 
that sra it was and it must have been A. M. 1657. Yet on 
this principle it ought to have been A. M. 1656. And though 
the difference even in this case amounts only to one year, 
that makes no difference to the real difficulty of the case. 
One year less than the truth is no more admissible than any 
number of years: and zapà puxpóv is just the same thing as 
70pà moAó—in comparison of the simple truth. "The real 
chronological characters of the year of the deluge in the cra 
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mundana agree only to A. M. 1657: and no year to which 
they do not agree can possibly be the true. 

In the next place; we observe also that the method hi- 
therto employed by chronologers of reckoning up the specified 
intervals from the birth of one patriarch to that of another, 
and of assuming the sum total, without qualification of any 
kind, as the exact measure of the interval from the creation 
to the deluge, is liable to £Ais objection ; That it assumes the 
sum total of these intervals as 1656 years complete, begin- 
ning A. M. 1 at a certain time, and ending A. M. 1657 at 
the same time; and therefore it must assume that the parts 
of which this sum total is composed, the intervals of the 
P:edogonia in each instance, begin and end at the same time 
also. Now what is this time? If the world was created at 
the vernal equinox, and the world was destroyed by the 
deluge at the vernal equinox ; it must be the vernal equinox. 
On this principle the intervals of the P:dogonia begin and 
end successively at the vernal equinox : and though we could 
not deny that this was possible, nor that in an extreme 
case it might not even be admissible; yet we hope we may 
be permitted without offence to say we do not consider it to 
be probable. 

For what would be implied in the contrary supposition ? 
What but that the actual births of the ten individual patri- 
archs, who carry on the succession of mundane time from 
the creation to the deluge, were so controlled and so ordered 
by the special providence of God, that each fell out as nearly 
as possible at the vernal equinox? We would not venture 
to say that this was impossible: God forbid! Nothing could 
be conceived more possible, if the Deity himself is to be sup- 
posed to have willed it. But it would assume such a series of 
extraordinary interpositions to bring about a certain end and 
purpose, that, without the authority of Scripture itself for 
the assumption, or without demonstrative proof of the ne- 
cessity of such interpositions to reconcile the facts of these 
births in each instance with other matters of fact, to which 
they could not be reconciled in any other way ; we still hope 
we shall be exeused in saying that we cannot consider it to 
be probable ; and we hope also before we have done with this 
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subject to prove that, as it is not probable, so neither is it 
necessary. 

But thirdly, when we reflect on the peculianty of the 
idiom of Seripture in reckoning current years as complete, 
we shall see it would be only agreeable to this idiom to 
speak of every one of the intervals in these ten instances as 
so many years complete, though some of them in reality 
might be only so many years current or incomplete. This 
idiom is so peculiar that a day more than a certain number 
of years complete was liable to pass for another year current; 
and to be reckoned aecordingly. For example, if the actual 
interval from Adam to Seth had been only 129 years and one 
day; still, by virtue of this idiomatic mode of speaking and 
reckoning in such cases, it must have been represented as 
130 years: for the axiom of the Jews in such cases always 
has been and still is, That the son of a day is the son of a 
year. 

Who then could undertake to assure us that, in ten cases 
of this description, not one was to be understood of a year 
léss complete than the number which was actually specified ? 
and if not, that one year more at least than the absolute 
length of the interval from Adam to the flood might not get 
into the supposed estimation of it according to the literal 
statements of Seripture? On which principle, if this abso- 
lute length, even so estimated and even in its proper sra, was 
no more than 1656 years, in reality it might be no more 
than 1655 cyclieal years; nor consequently more than 1654 
in the sra mundana: from which it would follow that the 
true year of the flood in the s:era mundana, instead of being 
A. M.1656, much less A. M.1657, could not have been earlier 
than A. M.1655. 

But further; if we compare Gen. vii. 6: * And Noah was 
six hundred years old, when the flood of waters was upon the 
earth ;" with vii. 11: * In the six hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the second month, the seventeeth day of the month, 
the same day were all the foundations of the great deep 
broken up:" we shall see reason to conclude that, if Noah's 
six hundredth year did not begin on the first of the first 
month, it could not have come to an end before the seven- 
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teenth of the second month at least. But if we further com- 
pare viii. 18: ** And it came to pass in the six hundredth and 
first year, in the first month, the first day of the month, the 
waters were dried up from off the earth :? though we cannot 
affirm it to be a necessary inference from these words, we 
may assert it to be an highly probable one, and spontane- 
ously suggested by the words themselves, That the years of 
the life of Noah are actually dated in Scripture from the first 
of the primitive Thoth; or from some day very near to it. 

If so, the interval from Gen. v. 28—32, and from thence 
to vii. 11, that is, from the birth of Noah to the beginning of 
the flood, which is spoken of as 600 years, and as it appears 
at first sight 600 complete, is in reality intended and is in 
reality to be understood of only 599 complete. And thus the 
entire interval of 1656 years from Adam to the deluge, which 
is to be diminished one year in any case, in order to equate 
nominal equable annual time to real natural annual time, 
will require to be diminished /wo years more, at least, be- 
cause of the idiom of Scripture in reckoning current years 
as complete; o»e year between the birth of Adam and the 
birth of Noah ; and another, between the birth of Noah and 
the flood : so that from Gen. v. 3 to vii. 11, instead of 1656 
natural years from the vernal equinox to the vernal equinox 
again, there could not have been more after all than 1653 ; 
and the date of the deluge in the sera mundana, instead of 
being A. M. 1657, must have been A. M. 1654. 

Such is the difficulty connected with the true date of this 
event, as soon as it comes to be known that it is reckoned by 
Scripture itself in the sera cyclica; and that the true date, 
whatsoever it was, is first and properly to be referred to that 
vcra. No one can deny that it is a real difficulty. No one 
we hope can object to our mode of stating it, that we have 
not fairly represented it. But if we have neither mistaken 
nor mistated it; then it must be admitted to be a serious 
difficulty: and that, until it is explained in some manner or 
other, it is calculated to occasion no small degree of per- 
plexity. 
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SkcrroN III.— On the explanation of the difficulty just 

pointed out. 

À bold and unscrupulous criticism, but a rash and precipi- 
tate one, (and therefore necessarily a superficial and ignorant 
one too,) instead of endeavouring to untie this knot, would 
probably propose to cut it at once; by assuming more or 
less of corruption in the numbers of the sacred text from 
Gen. v. 3—vii. ll. But this is a mode of solving the diffi- 
culty, which we could not allow ourselves to adopt. "We are 
persuaded that the numbers in the Hebrew text in these in- 
stances are the genuine numbers of inspiration. And this 
belief 1s fortified by the fact that, while the Samaritan, the 
Septuagint, and other editions of the sacred text different 
from the Hebrew, exhibit variations in their readings of 
these numbers, the Hebrew text exhibits none: the Hebrew 
text is still and always has been consistent with itself; and 
as we are persuaded with the truth. 

Some other mode therefore of explaining the difficulty 
must be discovered if possible, instead of one so objection- 
able as this. And first of all it is to be observed that, what- 
soever be the necessity under which we are laid of reconcil- 
ing the absolute sum of equable annual time, from Gen. v. 8 
to vii. 11, with the absolute sum of mean natural or of mean 
Julian; it does not concern both the extreme points of this 
interval, but only one of them. "The last year of the interval 
must be the same, whether in the sra cyclica or in the sra 
mundana; viz. the year which confines on the year of the 
flood : for the year of the flood itself 1s fixed ; 1. e. A. M.1657 
in the s&era mundana, and the corresponding year in the zra 
cyclica, whatsoever that was. It must therefore concern the 
other extreme ; the first of the 130 years between Adam 
and Seth, and what that was in the sra cyclica and in the 
cra mundana too. 

The question is consequently reducible to this issue; 
Whether the first of these 130 years between Adam and 
Seth was both the first in the sera mundana and the first 
in the sra cyclica? Now it could not have been the first 
in both ; for in that case these 1656 years in the :ra cyclica 
must have been absolutely the same as the corresponding 
1656 in the s»ra mundana: since if each ended and began 
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at the same point of time, each must be both nominally 
and truly the same; and that would be impossible: 1656 
cyclical years could never be the same as 1656 natural. It 
follows then that, if the first of these 130 years from Adam 
to Seth was reckoned from the beginning of the zra cyclica, 
it could not be reckoned from the beginning of the sra mun- 
dana. But from what point of the sra mundana could 
it be reckoned, except from the first? From what point in 
the life of Adam was the age of Adam to be reckoned, but the 
first year of his existence itself? And what could the first 
year of the life of Adam be but the first year of "— sra 
mundana too ? 

The answer to this question is the solution of the whole of 
the difficulty with which we are concerned in this instance. 
And the answer to that question which occurred to our mind 
at last is his : 'That, with a profound but most just and most 
philosophical distinction, the life of Adam, as it makes part 
of one and the same chronological summary of the lives and 
deaths of the antediluvian patriarchs in general, is not reck- 
oned in Scripture from the epoch of the creation but from 
that of the fall. We call this a profound and recondite dis- 
tinction : for what else can it be, if it has escaped the most 
sharpsighted critics and commentators on Scripture, ever 
since there have been critics and commentators on Scripture 
at all? But we call it a just and philosophical distinction 
also; a distinction as reasonable as it is profound : and we 
think that, on reflection and consideration, our readers will 
deem it only right to call it so too. 

For according to what rule could the life and death of the 
first of the patriarchs in this chronological summary of the 
lives and deaths of all be properly and consistently reckoned, 
different from that of the second, or that of the third, or that 
of any of the number down to the last? And what was the 
life and death of any of £hem, and the interval between, as 
measured by this common T but the natural term of 
human existence? And what is the natural term of human 
existence but something defined and prescribed by the same 
natural law in general; either the law which held good be- 
fore the flood, or that which began to hold good after the 
flood, or that which holds good at present? 'The particular 
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operation of this natural law at particular times may have 
been different: but the law itself in general has been always 
the same. 

Human existence then, in the natural sense of those terms, 
and as always subjected to a law of this kind, is something 
which must always have had a beginning; and something 
which after a time, after an interval of duration greater or 
less, must also have an end. It follows that the proper sub- 
ject of life in this sense of human existence is the proper 
subject of death also; and consequently that neither life nor 
death in this sense can be predicable of any thing but the 
proper subject of a mortal existence. If there are any beings 
in nature which have not existed from all eternity, and yet 
are immortal from the law of their being itself; such beings 
must have begun to be, must have come into existence at a 
certain time : and so far their case may not differ apparently 
from that of the proper subject of a mortal existence too. 
But if such beings, once brought into existence, are im- 
mortal, they can never die. Death can never be predicable 
of an existence like theirs, in the sense of a termination of 
life; and, finite as that existence may be at one extreme, it 
cannot be so at the other. We believe that the angels are 
such beings. We believe that the angels are creatures of 
God as much as men ; and that there was a time when even 
the angels were not yet in being, any more than men. 'We 
are ready and willing therefore to predicate the beginning 
of existence, in the sense of the beginning of hfe, of the 
angels as much as of men: but we cannot predicate the ter- 
mination of existence, that 1s, the end of life, in other words, 
death, of the angels, in the same sense as of men. And, if 
there is properly speaking no such thing as the death of an 
angel, neither can there properly speaking be any life, as 
necessarily connected with death: for life and death, as one 
opposed to the other and the latter the privation of the 
former, are the two extremes of the same absolute interval 
of duration, which we call in this case existence; a dura- 
tion which is necessarily finite at both ends alike ; and as it 
had a time to begin so must have a time to end. Such an 
existence is a mortal existence. t is the proper existence of 
a subject of mortality ; of one who is born both to live and 
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to die*. An immortal existence, if it is a created one, must 
be finite at one extreme, as much as this: but it cannot be 
so at the other. A subject of immortality therefore is not 
a proper subject of an existence like this; an existence com- 
prehended between a beginning, which we call life, and an 
end, which we call death; and measured or measurable by 
the interval from one to the other between. 

If Adam then himself was formed in a state and condition 
of being like that of the angels, destined to be immortal, not 
capable at least of coming to an end from the natural law 
of the being itself; his life, in the proper sense of the word, 
the life predicable of him just in the same sense as of the 
rest of the patriarchs, could not be reckoned from the epoch 
of his creation. It must be reckoned from that of his FArr. 
Referred to the former, his existence was never intended 
to come to an end; and according to its natural law it 
never could have done so: referred to the latter, if that was 
the epoch of his mortality also, however long it might con- 
tinue meanwhile, it must come to an end at last. "This dis- 
tinction, as we have observed, is too profound and recondite 
to be all at once perceptible; yet too just and reasonable 
not to be recognised as soon as it is pointed out. And such 
is the character of that book of books, which we term the 
Bible. 'The more it is studied and the better it is under- 
stood, the more profound and the more philosophical it will 
appear. 

The discovery thus made of the true epoch to which the 
years of the life of Adam are referred removes the difficulty 
which we are endeavouring to explain. "We collect from it 
at once that, if there was only some actual interval between 
the creation of Adam and the fall; it must belong to a state 
and condition of his being which is left out of the account of 
his mortal existence, because it could not properly enter into 
it. It belonged to the sra of his immortality ; not to that 
which must be dated from the fall, the zera of his mortality. 
The question is therefore simply not whether there was such 
an interval, (for the equation of equable annual time to mean 
natural or to mean Julian, from Gen. v.3 to vii. 11, absolutely 
requires thus much,) but what was its length or duration? 


* Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendet. 
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The conclusion to which we have come respecting the 
amount of the difference between the absolute sum of cycli- 
cal time from Gen. v. 3 to vii. 11, and the similar sum of 
natural or Julian from the creation to the flood, is sufficient 
to shew that it could not be less than one year: and even 
if it was no more than one, it would follow that the state of 
Paradise before the fall must have lasted one year at least. 
But we have said enough also to prove that, instead of one 
years difference in this amount, there might be two, and 
even three; in which case the staté of Paradise must have 
lasted two or even three years also. We believe this latter 
to have been the real state of the case. "We believe that 
there were really three years between the creation and the 
flood, which entered into the account of mundane time, but 
not into that of the life of Adam: from which we must infer 
that they made no part of his existence after the fall; they 
belonged entirely to his existence before the fall: that is, 
they belonged not to the zra of mortality, dated from the 
beginning of the life of Adam in the same sense as that of 
any other of the antediluvian patriarchs, but to the sra of 
immortality, dated from his creation, and from the beginning 
of that existence which at first was peculiar to him and in- 
tended to endure for ever. And the zera of this immortahty 
being the proper duration of the paradisiacal state of things ; 
if the former lasted three years the latter must have done 
so too. 


SEcTION IV.—Chronology of the lives of the antediluvian pa- 
triarchs in the era. cyclica and. era mundana, according to 
the conclusions thus established. 


The conclusion to which we have thus been gradually con- 
ducted, as we observed before, is capable of being substan- 
tiated by various other considerations. But before we pro- 
ceed to do this, we think it desirable to make an end of this 
part of our subject, which relates to the chronology of Gene- 
sis v. 9—vii.1l, by proposing this both in the zera cyelica and 
in the sera mundana, arranged in conformity to the distinc- 
tion which we have just established ; viz. that three years 
enter into the sum of mundane time from the creation to the 
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deluge, which do not enter into the sum of cyclical from 
Gen. v. 3. to vii. ll. This distinction being once under- 
stood, nothing is easier than to accommodate one to the 
other, and both to Scripture. 


Chronology of Gen. v. 3-vii. 11: viii 13: in the ZEra cyclica 
and in the ZEra mundana. 




















| Assumed JEra 

| Patriarchs | gonía | dec dMeof | Mun- | Midnight 
| i Adam | | 4| Thoth 6 4 | Apr. 30 
| H 4 Bell 3. ose 1 EM | 134 | Thoth 1 134 | Mar. 24 
| iii | Enos........ | 105 | 239 | Thoth 1 | 239 | Feb. 26 
| iv. | Cainan ...... | 9o | 329 | Thoth : 329 | Feb. 4 
| v | Malalel ....| o 399| Thoth z 399 | Jan. 19 
| Jared ...... 65 | 464 | Thoth r 464 |Jan. 3 

yii | Enoch ...... | 162, 626 | Thoth 1 625 | Nov. 25 

viii| Methuselah .. | 64 | 69o | Thoth : 689 | Nov. 9 

ix | Lamech .... | 187 | 877 | Thoth 1 876 | Sep. 24 

x iNosab ...... | 182 | 1059 | Thoth 1 | 1058 Aug. 12 

Sum collected .... | 1055 

899 | 599 | 899 











Year of the deluge, 


6ooth year of Noah | 1654 | 1658 | Thoth 1 | 1657 | Mar. 20 


Li I I 





| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
] 


Year of the descent | 


from the ark, | 
6orst year of Noah | 1655 | 1659 | Thoth r | r658 | Mar. 20 

















It will be observed that we have introduced no change 
into the numbers of Scripture, as represented in this scheme, 
except at Genesis v. 21; the interval specified from the birth 
of Enoch to that of Methuselah ; and in the absolute num- 
ber of years from the birth of Noah to the flood. In every 
other instance we have retained the numbers of the sacred 
text; and we have reckoned them, (as that too appears to 
reckon,) as years complete. It is to be considered that in 
each of these cases the patriarch is said to have lived so many 
years before he 5egat his son, not before the irt of his son; 
and that would imply a difference of nine or ien months in 
each instance between the interval specified and the truth, 
understood of the birth; and a difference in defect of the 
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truth. In our opinion the ambiguity thus occasioned is ob- 
viated by reckoning the specified intervals, in every case but 
that one which we have excepted, (the interval from the birth 
of Enoch to that of Methuselah,) as years complete. 

There was a famous question in former times which occa- 
sioned the Fathers no little perplexity; viz. What became of 
the patriarch Methuselah during the year of the flood? 'The 
authors of the Septuagint version, or, if not thev, those who 
first tampered with the dates of the Hebrew text, and with 
the rest of that text, and brought both into the state in 
which they appear in the Septuagint version, so managed the 
matter, probably without intending any such absurdity, as 
to make Methuselah outlive the flood 14 or 15 years^: and 
when this was discovered to be the case, the Fathers, most 
of whom received the Greek version of the ancient Scriptures 
with implicit deference and respect, were much at a loss to 
aecount for it. For they well knew that Methuselah was 
not one of the eight who only passed the year of the deluge 
in the ark: yet by what means he had been enabled to 
survive it without being there Scripture did not explain, and 
they could not tell. 

We have alluded to this question of ancient times, not in 
order that any of our readers should thereby be tempted to 
smile at the apparent credulity of the l'athers; the simplicity 
of whose faith in spite of any appearance of difficulty to the 
contrary, and their absolute submission of their own reason 
and of their own ideas of what was or was not probable, what 
was or was not possible, to what they considered to be the 
positive assurance of Scripture, are infinitely more to be 
commended, more worthy of Christians, and more to be 
imitated, than that captious and irreverent spirit of modern 
rationalism, falsely so called, which cavils at every thing even 
in Seripture, and demands a reason for every thing, and will 
not give inspiration itself credit for the simplest and plainest 
truths, if they do not fall in with its own prejudices. "This 


5 Reliquis Sacre,ii.242—244. Anno- $8.48: Augustin, Opp. iii. 380 A—-B. 
tationes in Africani Chronica, v. (Cf. ^ Qusestiones ad Gen. 1. Qusestio ii. : Hie- 
127.1. 5.): Origen, Selectain Genesim, ^ ronymus, ii. 312 ad med. Qusestiones 
Opp.ii. 3o F—31. B.: Eusebius apud Hebraice, In Genesim: Chronicon 
Syncellum, i. 35. 1. 20. Cf. 215.1. 19: — Paschale, i. 36. 17—237, 11. 
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child-like simplicity of faith, of all the dispositions of the 
human mind, is the most acceptable to God. "The contrary 
spirit of the wrangler, the caviller, the pseudo-rationalist and 
pseudo-philosopher, is of all the most odious and offensive to 
him: as in those who call themselves Christians, and who 
profess to receive the Bible, even to our apprehensions, it is 
the most inconsistent and most unbecoming. Our object is 
merely to shew that to meddle with Scripture, either in the 
hope of mending it, or to answer any other unscriptural 
purpose, is a dangerous thing; which will expose itself by 
some reductio ad absurdum at last: and also to make it 
appear, by this memorable instance of the case of Methuselah, 
(which the admirers of the Septuagint chronology in prefer- 
ence to the Hebrew for the most part have studiously kept 
out of sight,) that it was not so easy and obvious a matter to 
arrange the lives and deaths of these patriarchs in general 
on any principle but that of the truth, so that Methuselah, 
the longest liver of them all, should neither die before his 
time, nor yet survive the deluge, nor yet be left to perish 
along with the ungodly world of his contemporaries. 

Now it is assertede that Methuselah survived the birth 
of Lamech, (strictly the time of begetting Lamech,) 782 
years. And Lamech having been born sra cyc. 877, reckon 
on 781 years complete from that date, and you come to 
sera cyclica 1658, the year of the flood iu that zra. We 
are at liberty to assume, (until the contrary can be proved to 
have been the case,) that Methuselah was born some time 
between 'Thoth 1 z:era cyclica 1658, March 20 A. M. 1657, and 
the day of the entrance of Noah into the ark, 40 days later, 
Phaophi 10, April 282: and that he died and was buried 
between these extremes too: consequently after his 969th 
birthday, A. M. 1657 : which is all that is necessary to justify 
the language of Scripture with respect to his age at his 
death. 


€ Gen. v. 26. d vii. 4, 11. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Confirmation of the conclusion respecting the duration of 
the Paradisiacal state by other proofs. 


SzgcrIoN I.— Arguments a priori; íradition, a golden age, 
and the reason of the thing. 


'The conclusion at which we have thus arrived concerning 
the duration of the state of Paradise is the discovery of a 
truth long concealed, and strictly a secret or mystery; 
hitherto, no doubt for the wisest reasons, kept from becom- 
ing prematurely known, yet now, no doubt for similar rea- 
sons, permitted to become known. And yet it is one of 
those discoveries, which having once been made excite our 
surprise and astonishment more at their not having been 
made sooner, than at their coming to light at last: so rea- 
sonable, so probable, so obvious do they appear, the moment 
they are comprehended. 

For what was more naturally to be expected beforehand 
than that a state of things, such as we mean by the economy 
of Paradise, devised and planned by Infinite Goodness of its 
own free will, carried into effect and executed by Almighty 
Power, the ordinance and appointment of goodness and wis- 
dom and power, without bound or limit, acting in concert, 
should answer the end and purpose intended by it, and proper 
for it and in character with it, for a certain length of time at 
least? What was less probable than that it should be found 
to have passed away, the moment it came into existence; 
and to have been succeeded by a totally different constitution 
and state of things? without any trial however brief, without 
any realization or actual experience of ought which creative 
goodness and wisdom and power had conspired to design and 
establish prior to this. Paradise on that principle must have 
been an untimely, however sweet and lovely a birth; not 
more lovely than shortlived and transient: and, what is more, 
designed by its Author itself from the first to be so. 
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Again, That the tradition of an age of innocence, of a 
felieitous and golden period, when heaven and earth were in 
happy communion, and man walked with God and conversed 
with angels; when there was no physical evil, because there 
was yet no moral; no want nor privation, no sorrow nor 
suffering, because no sin; that a tradition to this effect has 
lingered among mankind, that it has made part of the 
popular faith, that it has inspired the dream of the poet in 
every nation, that the gravest and most philosophieal have 
gone hand in hand with the common people in this belief, 
that Socrates and Plato were as fully convinced of it as 
Homer and Hesiod: no one perhaps will deny. But what 
we demand could be the origin, or what the foundation of 
this tradition, except the scriptural fact of the paradisiacal 
state of things? And how could that serve to explain it, or 
how could that lay a foundation for it, if Paradise itself, as a 
real, a substantial, an actual state of things, never had any 
existence? What could the first of the children of men know 
of that state, except from their first parents Adam and Eve? 
And what could Adam and Eve have to tell their children 
of a state, of which even they themselves never had any 
actual experience? if Paradise had been even to them no 
more than a morning dream, a waking vision, presented to 
their eyes for a moment and then for ever withdrawn? of 
which they might be said to have known scarcely more than 
Moses of the promised land, and * of that goodly mountain 
even Lebanon," which he was permitted indeed to see at a 
distance from the top of Pisgah, but on which he was not 
permitted himself to set foot. 

Again, It seems absolutely necessary that our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, should be supposed to have continued for a 
longer or a shorter time in the actual possession and actual 
enjoyment of that state of being, and of every thing belong- 
ing to it, for which and in which they were actually created 
at first, if for no other reason, yet at least for 7his; "That they 
might know from their own experience of both states, both 
that in which they were at first created and that to which they 
found themselves condemned at last, what it was which they 
had lost, and what it was which they had got in its stead ; not 
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too by virtue of any arbitrary act of their Creator, but solely 
as the just punishment of their own disobedience and of their 
own transgression. 

These considerations, and such as these, we are persuaded 
wil not be without their use, in preparing the way for the 
ultimate confirmation of the same presumption by argu- 
ments of a different kind.  Reasonings « priori can never 
decide a question of fact; but they may contribute to render 
it probable. hey may make it no longer surprising that that 
should turn out to be real at last, which was only agreeable 
to the most reasonable expectation which could be formed 
concerning it beforehand. We will now however proceed to 
the statement cf some arguments to the same effect, of a 
different kind. 


SgcmioN II.—0On £he inference deducible from the birth of 
Cain and Abel ; and from the silence of Scripture concerning 
the meaning of the name of Abel. 


'The birth both of Cain and of Abel is historically related 
in its proper order of time*. Nor can there be any doubt 
that Cain was the first born son of Adam and Eve; and that 
Abel was the next to him: and that their third son (the 
next at least after the death of Abel, as appears from the 
name given him itself?) must have been Seth. 

Now this being the case, it must be admitted to be some- 
thing remarkable that Adam should be said to have begotten 
a son, * in his own likeness after his image," which son it 
appears was Seth; and yet that no similar observation 
should be found premised either to the birth of Cain at 
first or to that of Abel! afterwards. For were not both Cain 
and Abel, it might be demanded, as much the children of 
Adam as Seth? Were not both begotten after his image and 
in his likeness as well as Seth? and both before Seth too? 
Why then is this particular explanation premised to the birth 
of his third son, and not to that of his second or of his 
first ? 

In answer to this question, we do not scruple to declare 
our opinion that, could this have been said with truth either 
of the birth of Cain or of that of Abel, it would have been 
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said. But this too is one of those profound and hitherto 
concealed but still most just and most necessary distinctions, 
which are to be found in Scripture; and this silence of 
Scripture, concerning that image and likeness of the nature 
of Adam in which Cain and Abel were really begotten, is 
more expressive than any explanation itself could have been. 

All commentators are agreed that by the actual likeness 
and image, in which Seth is said to have been begotten and 
in which he must be supposed to have been born, human 
nature, such as 1t became de facto in consequence of the fall, 
and such as it has been ever since, must be understood: the 
nature of mortality, the nature of infirmity, the nature of 
necessary and inherent tendency to sin; in one word, (what 
Gen.vi.93 designates it) the nature of rrrsu. It is the 
nature in all respects opposed to that which Adam himself 
derived from the Author of his own existencek; which also 
Seripture describes as after the likeness and in the image of 
God!. 

Now this nature of flesh, it is evident, could not by natural 
descent and transmission at least have been communicated 
either to Cain or to Abel, if they were both born during the 
continuance of the state of paradise and of the state of inno- 
cence; though it must make a part of the penal conse- 
quences of Adam's transgression, and it would only be 
agreeable to the rule and analogy of the Divine proceedings 
in that respect throughout, that the loss of the original per- 
fection of his nature by the father should be shared by both 
his sons. 

If then the sexes were formed for each other from the first; 
if marriage was instituted in paradise itself; if the command 
* to be fruitful and multiply and to replenish the earth "," 
was given from the first; and if the state of paradise itself 
lasted three years; no one can deny that it is in the highest 
degree probable that one or both of the first two children of 
Adam and Eve would be born during the continuance of that 
state: and that the nature inherited by them from Adam, 
by natural descent, must have been the nature proper for 
that state. If thus much at least would be probable even of 
Abel, it must be still more probable of Cain. 

k Gen. i. 26, 27. | ! Cf. Col iii. 10: 1 Cor. xi. 7. — m Gen. i. 28: ii. 18—24. 
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There is yet something more to be remarked on the Scrip- 
tural account of these births. Inthe case of Cain, the name 
given him at his birth is explained ^; in the case of Abel it is 
not?. 'The name of Cain it appears was given him by Eve his 
mother at the time of his birth ; and it was intended to imply 
that * she had gotten a man from the Lord." So at least it 
is rendered in our English version. "The name is derived 
from a verb which means to get, to acquire, to become pos- 
sessed of any thing; like «exríjo0a. in Greek as opposed to 
k«rüác0a.. We question however whether the words of Eve 
are not more properly to be rendered, ** I have gotten a man 
for the LordP." "The name appears to us to have been dic- 
tated by a mixed feeling and impulse; maternal affection, as 
first quickened into life and being by the first birth of a son, 
yet sublimed and refined by devotion, and by gratitude to the 
only true Author even of such a gift; a mixture of feelings 
worthy of paradise and of the state of innocence itself. For 
the words will thus imply that she had gotten a man child in- 
deed, (to a mother the most precious of gifts,) from the Lord, 
but also ** for the Lord ;" a man child who might be returned 
to him, by being dedicated to him as one of his future wor- 
shippers. 

With regard to the name of Abel, the silence of Holy Writ 
is truly significant. It simply tells us, * She again bare his 
brother Abel:"? but there is no imposition of a name in his 
instance on record, nor any explanation of the name by which 
he was nevertheless known to have been called. And yet no 
one, who knows the meaning of this name, will say that it 
was not remarkable; and that « priori it was not likely to 
be explained. 

'This meaning does not appear in the English version; but 
in the Hebrew it does. In that language the meaning of 
Abelis vawrrv. t is derived from a verb which denotes £o 
be vain. It 1s synonymous with óreath or vapour ; the lightest 
and most unsubstantial of substances. t is applied meta- 
phorically to any thing of a kindred nature; to any thing 

n Gen. iv. 1. 9 iv. 2. with thee. Compare also Exod. xxii. 

P The preposition is e£ : a very ge- 25. (24 in the Hebrew) where it has 
neral and often ambiguous particle. the sense of **«n£o;" Lev. xvi. 16, 


Compare however Gen. vi. 14: Rooms where also it has the sense of **for 
for the ark; and 19, for thee, instead of — them," rather than **among them." 
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notoriously unreal, or fleeting and transitory. An idol, of 
which St. Paul tells us emphatically, it is absolutely notAing 
at all, absolutely a nonentity 4, in the Hebrew idiom is 45e 
Kar éfoymnv. 

Gesenius and others would explain the imposition on Abel 
ofa name like this, denoting transitoriness or shortness of 
continuance, by the fact of his untimely end ; and could we 
suppose the name to have been first given him affer his death, 
that explanation might perhaps be admissible. But who can 
suppose that? Yet who, on the other hand, will suppose that 
Eve could have given him this peculiar name, with a presen- 
timent, or rather with a certain conviction and assurance, of 
his untimely end, from the moment of his birth? We are per- 
suaded that a better explanation of the reason of the name 
than this is to be found. 

If the state of paradise lasted three years, the birth of Cain 
may very probably be assumed A. M. 1 or A. M. 2; and the 
conception at least, if not the birth, of Abel before the termi- 
nation of the paradisiacal state, and before the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from paradise. Let it be conceded then as 
probable that Abel might be still in his mother's womb, at 
the time of that expulsion, yet born not long after. 

No one requires to be reminded that the proper and pecu- 
liar punishment denounced upon Eve over and above what 
she was destined to share with Adam, for her peculiar and 
exclusive part in the first act of transgression, was the pain 
of childbirth ; the pain of travail or parturition". lt is rea- 
sonably to be presumed that the propriety of this sentence 
was never more fully realized in the subsequent personal ex- 
perience of any daughter of Eve from that day to this, than 
in the first experience of Eve herself; and if that was the 
case at the birth of Abel, we put it to the judgment and com- 
mon sense of any of our readers, whether, when thus taught 
by her personal experience the change in her condition for 
the worse; when thus made to feel the true nature and ex- 
tent of the penalty to which she was thenceforward con- 
demned; and when contrasting the circumstances of the 
birth of Abel with those of the birth of Cain; it would be 
any thing extraordinary, any thing improbable, that she 


q 1 Cor. viii. 4. r Gen. iii. 16 : cf. 2 Tim. ii. 14, 15. 
4 4, 15 
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should give this first son of her sorrows the significant name 
of Abel? a name far more significant than the name of 
Ben-oni, which one of the daughters of Eve, under circum- 
stances somewhat the same, would have imposed on the son 
of her sorrows too. 

We leave others to their own opinion of this explanation. 
To us it appears to be the true one, both of the name itself 
and of the silence of Seripture concerning it. The real 
meaning of this name might be known to Moses; but it is 
clear that it could not have been explained without leading 
to disclosures which probably at that time were premature. 
It did not at least seem good to the Spirit which guided the 
pen of Moses that it should be explained; and therefore his 
pen was withheld from any such explanation. 


SscrroN  [IT.—Zmportance of the particular Julian term of 
April 5 in the proceedings connected with the economy of 
the scheme of human redemption. 


In all the proceedings relating to the economy of the 
scheme of redemption, which have been left upon record at- 
tached to their proper times and seasons, if there is any one 
date, which appears to have been considered of more im- 
portance than another, and paramount to all the rest, it is 
this particular Julian term of April 5. On April 5, in its 
proper year, the covenant of grace with Abraham was so- 
lemnly ratified; on April 5, as the set time purposely ap- 
pointed for his birth, in its proper year too, Isaac was born ; 
on April 5, 33 years afterwards, he was offered in sacrifice 
by Abraham, as a type of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ; on 
April 5,in the year of the Exodus, the first lamb for the 
Passover was solemnly set apart; on the 5th of April at last, in 
the true year of the Nativity, our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
was born ; and on April 5, in the true year of the Passion, 38 
years also after, as Isaac had been, Jesus Christ was offered 
in sacrifice too. 

Among these coincidences the two last are those which 
explain the importance attached to this particular day from 
the first. Every thing else, however remarkable in itself, 


and however closely connected with the plan and economy of 
VOL. II. : 
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the scheme of redemption, which was done and transacted on 
this day, was so because the Birth and the Passion of Jesus 
Christ were destined to happen on this day. But what is the 
ground of the connection between this day in particular and 
the Birth and the Passion of Jesus Christ? "That is the real 
question which we have to answer. "That is the secret or mys- 
tery which we have to explain if possible: if it be proper at 
least, or if it be permitted us, to attempt to explain it at all. 

It is no unreasonable assumption that even in this case 
this question could never be answered, nor this secret ever 
be discovered, without going back to the beginning of things; 
and without taking into account the possible circumstances 
of the first act of transgression itself, which laid the founda- 
tion of this whole scheme and economy, so complicated in 
its details, so diversified in its circumstances, so gradual in 
its development ; the entire and complete execution of which 
in all its parts required and still requires nothing less than 
the entire duration of mundane time itself. If the fifth of 
April was the date of this first act of transgression, if the 
fifth of April was the date of the fall, if the fifth of April was 
the date of the judgment of all the parties concerned in that 
act of transgression, if the fifth of April was the date of the 
promise of the future seed, who should undo the effects of 
that act in due time and bruise the head of the serpent; 
there would be sufficieut in these coincidences, even to our 
own apprehension of what was probable, and what was con- 
sistent, and what was to be expected, to determine both the 
Birth of Jesus Christ at one time, and his Passion at another, 
at last to this one day. 

Let us assume then that A.M. 4 B.C. 4001, being the close 
of the paradisiacal state of things, must also have been the 
year of the fall. In that year the Dominical Letter was 
G F: consequently April 5 was the feria serta. Now it is 
certain that our Lord suffered on the feria sexta, and on this 
day April 5 too. And this is explained, if the date of the 
fall, and the date of the first promise of a deliverer from the 
effects of the fall, who nevertheless must accomplish that 
deliverance only by suffering, was April 5 and the feria sexta 
too. It has been the tradition of the Christian church from 
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a very early period, (to the fact of which we have the testi- 
mony even of Irenzxeus 5, one of the oldest of the fathers, and 
we may add, one of the most sensible and judicious too,) 
that our Lord suffered, to undo the effects of the fall, on the 
same day of the week on which the fall itself took place. 
And this tradition would thus appear to have been always 
founded in truth. 


SEcrIoN IV.—Change of the calendar reckoning at. the 
Eovodus. 

We have already had occasion to explain the matter of | 
fact, relating to the change of the calendar reckoning of an- 
nual time for the particular use and observance of the peo- 
ple of Israel, 14 days before the date of the Exodus itself, 
April 10 at midnight or soon after; that is, to March 27 at 
midnight, according to the rule of the Julian calendar, B. C. 
1560. It is now the proper time to inquire (with all sub- 
mission and reverence) into the probable reasons of the 
change so made at this juncture of circumstances; if any 
such may be discoverable. 

Now when the fact is known that the first tenth day of 
the first month, according to this new calendar reckoning of 
annual time, by virtue of the change so made, was necessarily 
determined to the Julian April 5 ; we cannot hesitate to infer 
from this fact itself that the change was made and at this 
particular time in order that this coincidence might take 
place; in order that the tenth day of the first month in this 
new style might coincide with April 5. But what was the 
reason which made it necessary that the tenth of this month 
should coincide with April 5? 'The lambs for the first pass- 
over, the passover first appointed at the same time also, the 
passover which was destined to effect the deliverance from 
Egypt, were commanded to be taken up and to be set apart 
on this day too. "These first lambs, so appointed and so set 
apart for the first purpose of that kind, were typical of the 

S Irensus, v. xxiii. 435. 9-23. Cf. produced supra, Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. 
Ephraim Syrus, Opera, iii. 604 D. E. — xv, Art. xiii. p. 119; an apocryphal work 
De Diversis, Sermo ii. Also Chryso- indeed, but of undoubted antiquity. In 
stom, tom. vi: In Samaritanam, 412. C. this the fall, as we have seen, was ac- 


Here it is proper to remind the reader — tually dated on April 5. 
of the extract from the Vita Adami, 
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true paschal lamb, if ever any after them were so. If the 
true paschal lamb was destined to be born in due time, and 
to be set apart for the great paschal sacrifice, on this day, 
April 5; it was only consistent that the first lambs for the 
first passover, each in its typical capacity, should be first set 
apart on this day too. 

The 19th day of the seventh month of the old calendar at 
this time having been constituted the first day of the first 
month of the new; this first day of the first month of the 
new calendar B. C. 1560 bore date March 26 at 18 hours, or 
March 27 at midnight; and the tenth of that month bore date 
April 4 at 18 hours, or April 5 at midnight. Let us call this 
first month Nisan. If we go forward from the first Nisan, 
that of B. C. 1560, to the 1557th, that of B. C. 4, (the year of 
the Nativity,) we find the first of Nisan then too bearing date 
March 27 at 18 hours; and the tenth on April 5 at 18 hours. 
Nor can any one say that this coincidence also might not be 
present to the mind of the Deity, when the change of style 
was appointed at the Exodus; nor that one final end of the 
change itself might not be that Nisan 10 at the Exodus, mau- 
tatis mutandis, might answer to Nisan 10 at the Nativity, and 
both to April 5. 

Still the coincidence in this instance is not complete: for 
Nisan lO at the Exodus was bearing date strictly April 4 at 
18 hours; and Nisan 1 March 26 at 18 hours, not March 27 at 
18 hours. But if we go back to A. M. 4 B. C. 4001, and sup- 
pose April 5 that year dated from midnight, or April 4 at 
18 hours, to represent Nian 10; then March 26, at 18 hours, 
or March 27 at midnight, becomes immediately the repre- 
sentative of Nisan l. And this establishes a perfect coinci- 
dence between the Nisan of B. C.1560 and the Nisan of 
A. M.4 B.C. 4001; which would explain the correction of 
the primitive calendar made at the Exodus, and the final end 
contemplated by it. Every one now must allow it to be pro- 
bable, that this change in the reckoning of annual time was 
purposely made, in order to bring the Nisan of the Exodus to 


a state of entire and total agreement with the Nisan, such as - 


we have supposed, of A. M. 4 B. C. 4001. 
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SgcrioN V.— Duration of the personal ministry of our Lord. 


Great difference of opinion has always existed on this par- 
tieular question of the duration of the personal ministry of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, from the time when he entered upon 
it, by openly assuming his proper character of the expected 
Messiah, to the time when he consummated the end and 
purpose of his ministry itself by his death and passion. 1t 
is well known that it has sometimes been reckoned at one 
year, sometimes at two years, sometimes at three, sometimes 
at four: and not merely in modern times and among the 
learned at present, but in ancient times too. 

The oldest indeed and the most authentic tradition on this 
point, that which approaches the nearest to the apostolical 
times themselves, and that which is supported by the most un- 
exceptionable testimony, never represented it at more or less 
than three years. "Three years too is the length of the period 
prescribed beforehand for it by the prophecy of the seventy 
weeks:: and this is the length which results from the Gos- 
pel history itself, rightly understood, rightly arranged, and 
rightly harmonized with itself. 

From the first passover attended by our Lord in his pro- 
per character of the Messias, April 9 A. D. 27, to the pass- 
over at which he suffered, April 5 A. D. 30, from Nisan 14 
coincident with April 9 to Nisan 14 coincident with April 5, 
the interval, measured by annual lunar time, was three years 
complete ; measured by solar or Julian, from April 9 to 
April 5, it was four days less than three years complete. If 
however we date the first open assumption and the first 
overt assertion of his proper character, on this occasion it- 
self, with the day of the cleansing of the temple A. D. 27 ; 
we have seen reason to conclude that that day was Nisan 10, 
April 5 itself*: so that from Nisan 10 in this year, April 5, 
the proper beginning of his personal ministry, to Nisan 14 
A. D. 30, April 5 also, its proper termination, the interval in 
solar or Julian time was actually three years complete. 


t Vide our Dissertations. Diss. xiii. ral, and Prologomena, cap. iv. 17! sqq. 
vol. Ll 451 Sqq.: App. Supplement to X Dissertations. Diss. xii. vol. i. 
Diss. xv. and App. Diss. xix: vol. iv. 405: xxxix. vol. iii. 105 : iv. 239 Sqq: 
259 sqq. Prologomena, cap. iv. p. 9o: Harmo- 

v See our own Dissertations in gene- nia, pars secunda, $ xi. 
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The personal ministry of our Lord is not to be dated from 
his birth, April 5 Nisan 10, B. C. 4, but from this first as- 
sumption of his proper character, exactly 30 years after; at 
the full age of a master or teacher, as the Jews of those times 
reckoned it ; and at the acme of the perfection of human na- 
ture itself in both its constituent parts*; Nisan 10 April 5 
A.D.27. It is from this time not from that of his birth 
that we must date the beginning of his day; and from its 
beginning to its end that we must estimate the exact limits 
and measure of his day7; the time from which he began to 
appear as Messiah the Leader*, as the Shiloh of ancient pro- 
phecy, as the son of man, as the seed of the woman, as the 
second Adam: bearing his share and more than his share for 
this prescribed period of time of the common evils of our 
common humanity; its moral and physical grievances, its 
trials and temptations, its privations and wants, its pains 
and afflictions, its sorrows and griefs; every thing in short 
but its sins: and all, to recover to our fallen nature that 
birthright of immortality which it once indeed possessed in 
the person of Adam, but had long forfeited also, as it might 
seem for ever, in the person of Adam likewise. 

The question may often have occurred to serious and re- 
flecting minds, why the duration of the personal ministry of 
our Lord was limited in such and such a manner? not why 
it was limited in some manner, but why in one manner more 
than another? Why it was confined to one year, (if that was 
its actual length,) and not extended to two? or why it 
should have been restricted to three years, if that was actu- 
ally the case, and to neither more nor less than three? Such 
questions might naturally occur to minds imprest with a full 
and entire conviction that in a case of this kind nothing was 
to be considered contingent and accidental, nothing arbitrary 
or positive; nothing to have been done without the gravest 


y On this subject, see our Disserta- 
tions also: Diss. xi. vol. i. 367-380. 

Z See John viii. 56. (cf. ii. 4.) His 
day in this sense is to be distinguished 
from his hour — a particular part of 
that day, the close of it, the term ap- 
propriated to his suffering more par- 
ticularly: Matt. xxvi. 18: 45: John 
vi. 30: vlL 20: xli. 33: 27: xiii. 1: 


xvi. 2. 4. 32 : xvii. 1: Mark xiv. 35 : 
41: Luke xxii. 53. See our Diss. iii. 
r0: iv. 399. On this point also see 
our Exposition of the prophecy of the 
seventy weeks. 

a See our Dissertations, vol. iv. 355; 
356. App. Supplement to Diss. xv. 
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and most sufficient reasons. And in answer to such ques- 
tions we might conceive sundry explanations, and might pro- 
pose divers conjectures of our own ; but it is certain that we 
never could know the truth without an express revelation ; 
nor ever even have divined it with tolerable assurance of cer- 
tainty if the Divine wisdom had not allowed the duration of 
the paradisiacal state of things too to come to light. 

But when we have good grounds for supposing that the 
duration of the state of things prior to the fall was three 
years, and three years only ; it ceases to be a mystery any 
longer why the duration of our Lord's personal ministry 
should have been three years also, and only three. It is the 
uniform testimony of the Christian Scriptures that our Lord 
was the «second Adam^;" and that as in the first Adam all 
have died, so in the second Adam shall all be made alive 
again. In other words, the gift of immortality forfeited in 
the first Adam is recovered in the second. We may perceive 
then in these two dispensations, that of the state of things 
before the fall, and that of the Christian ministry, an exact 
analogy ; a perfect counterpart of the principal circumstances 
of the one to those of the other: a first Adam, and a second 
Adam: the first Adam of the earth, the second Adam the 
Lord from heaven: the first Adam, formed for immortality, 
the second Adam, the heir of immortality itself; three years 
immortal existence of the first Adam, three years mortal ex- 
istence of the second Adam ; immortality lost in those three 
years, recovered in these; the same day the date of the loss and 
the date of the recovery: the same day the end of the im- 
mortal existence of the first Adam and of the mortal existence 
of the second : the former the epoch of mortality to the na- 
tural seed of the first Adam, the latter the epoch of immor- 
tality to the spiritual seed of the second Adam. The com- 
parison might be drawn out to a stil greater number of 
points of resemblance. But these are sufficient for our pur- 
pose at present. "The reflections of the reader will supply 
the rest. 

It must cease after this to appear surprising that this day, 
the 5th of April, the date of the original act of transgression 
B. C. 4001 and the day of its expiation A. D. 30, should 


b Rom. v. 14: 1 Cor. xv.-45. 48. 
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turn out to be also the date of every thing in the whole his- 
tory of time, and of the dealings of God with man since the 
fall, the most closely connected with both these things, which 
has ever happened; the date of the first sacrifice ever offered 
in faith, the sacrifice of Abel the righteous; the date of the 
covenant of promise or covenant of grace concluded with 
Abraham; the date of the birth of Isaac; the date of the 
sacrifice of Isaac; the date of the first tenth of Nisan and of 
the designation of the first paschal lambs in Egypt. "The 
true ground of surprise would be the discovery that the case 
was otherwise: that any of the facts which we have men- 
tioned came to pass in its proper order of time, and with 
the same ultimate reference to the facts of the Christian 
history, and yet not on this day. 

Let us be permitted to observe too that, after this proof of 
the connection between the duration of our Lord's personal 
ministry, and that of the state of Paradise, the question con- 
eerning that duration, which has occasioned so much differ- 
ence of opinion, ought to be considered as set at rest.. It 
must now appear that even the duration of our Lord's per- 
sonal ministry was dependent on something else; and that 
something the term and duration of the state of Paradise ; 
that the former was limited to three years because the latter 
had been so before it; that such is the connection between 
these two things, separated as they were by an interval of 
four thousand years asunder, that, the moment this connec- 
tion comes to be known, the fact of either of them is an in- 
falhible argument of the other: and could we suppose it to 
have been known, before the actual coming of our Lord, that 
the state of Paradise had lasted three years, it must have 
been inferrible from that fact only that his personal ministry 
when he did appear would last three years also. And in like 
manner supposing it known to us, from the facts of his per- 
sonal history itself since his appearance, that his ministry 
lasted three years, we should be justified in arguing from 
that fact alone that the state of Paradise must have lasted 
three years also. 
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SgcTION VI.—O» the era of immortality and the era of mor- 
tality, Àn. Scripture ; and on the date of the expulsion from 
Paradise. 


It is a corollary resulting from the above reasonings and 
conclusions that Scripture recognises a double sera in mun- 
dane time in connection with human existence on the earth ; 
an sera of immortality, dated on the first day of creation 
April25 A. M. 1 B. C. 4004; and an sera of mortality, dated 
on the day of the fall April 5 A. M. 4 B. C. 4001. 

The fact of this distinction, if we have not been altogether 
mistaken in our preceding inferences, cannot be denied: and 
the fact being admitted, a certain appearance of anomaly 
prima facie seems to be involved in it, amounting to (Ais; 
"That the former sera, the zra of immortality, was dated from 
the vernal equinox, the latter sera, that of mortality, is not 
so: for April 25 A. M. 1l, as we have seen, was the mean 
vernal equinox ; April 5 A. M. 4 as our tables also shew was 
19 days before it. 

It does not appear to us that this distinction constitutes 
any difficulty. An sera of immortality and an sra of mor- 
tality are such totally different things, that a common epoch, 
it might be supposed, could not be proper for both: and if 
there was any natural fitness, to make the vernal equinox the 
most suitable epoch for the beginning of an era of the for- 
mer kind, it must be just as unsuitable naturally for the 
epoch of an zera of the latter kind. In short we can perceive 
no connection between the date of the fall and the vernal 
equinox in the natural year; as we may between the vernal 
equinox and the creation. If this distinction concerns any 
thing in particular, it is the question of the absolute dura- 
tion of the state of things, dated from the creation, the ver- 
nal equinox April 25 A. M. l1, to the date of the fall A. M. 4, 
and to the date of the expulsion from Paradise, consequent 
upon the fall; whether that was three years exactly, or more 
or less than three. 

We cannot infer from the Scriptural account of the fall, 
and of the expulsion from Paradise in consequence of it, 
Genesis ii. 22—24, that the latter must necessarily have 
taken place immediately after the former. "We have seen 
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reason to conclude that sacrifice must have been instituted, 
as a positive rite at least if nothing more, in consequence of 
the fall; and we think it more probable it would be insti- 
tuted in Paradise before the expulsion than after it. To 
judge too from the traditions recorded above* from the 
Aenrij l'éveews, and from the Vita Adami, (apoceryphal pro- 
ductions indeed, but of great antiquity,) it seems to have 
been known to the church of the apostolical times, from the 
same authority and through the same channel from which 
and through which many secrets, connected partly with the 
past and partly with the future, appear to have come to its 
knowledge also, and to have been perpetuated by tradition ; 
that there was an interval, of a certain length, even between 
the transgression of our first parents and their final expul- 
sion from Paradise. 

We have indeed nothing of our own to propose on this 
question but a conjecture; and we do not feel confident that 
to propose our conjectures merely on such questions is not to 
exceed the bounds of propriety. "We will observe however 
that even the personal sojourn of our Lord upon earth, after 
the close of his ministry, (which no one, we should suppose, 
could possibly think of extending de facto beyond the day of 
his Passion, April 5,) was protracted, in one manner or other, 
for the period of 40 days: and that the date of his finally 
ceasing to be present on earth, in any such sense as before, 
was not April 5 but May 16. Was there any thing analo- 
gous to this with respect to the sojourn of our first parents 
in Paradise, even after the fall? If there was, it would be 
competent to explain this fact in the personal history of our 
Saviouralso. It would demonstrate that, in this cireumstance 
too of the duration of his sojourn on earth, it was critically 
adapted to the duration of the state of things in Paradise. 
From one of these facts therefore we think we are authorized 
to reason to the other ; and if, though our Saviour's ministry 
was consummated on April 5 A. D. 30, his sojourn on earth 
was not terminated till May 16 the same year; we propose it 
as a probable inference from that fact that, though the fall 
of our first parents took place on April 5 A. M. 4 B. C. 4001, 
their final expulsion from Paradise did not take place until 

c Supra, p. 119. 
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May 16 the same year also; between which two things this 
coincidence may also be pointed out, that May 16 A. M. 4 
B. C. 4001 was the same feria of the hebdomadal cycle as 
May 16 A. D. 30; and both the feria quinta*. 


* 'This day too, May 16, is memorable, as we have seen, in being the 
date of the descent of Noah from the ark, and consequently of the new 
sra in the existence of this world, and of mankind, which began with 
that event: and in being the date of the first dispensation of manna, at a 
double rate, after the Exodus. 

The duration of the state of Paradise having thus been discovered, it 
furnishes the best explanation also of that particular economy, relating to 
the first cycle of leap-year in connection with the Mosaic creation, on 
which we had occasion to say so much, supra p. 35754. That cycle con- 
sisted de facto of three years, not of four; but these three years it appears 
coincided with the duration of the state of Paradise. "We have seen every 
reason to believe that, ever since time itself began, it has been measured 
or measurable by the cycle of leap-year, and the same kind of cycle too. 
But if so much of time as bears date from the Mosaic creation, and is in 
fact the proper measure of the Mosaic creation, (of time coincident with the 
term and duration of the Mosaic creation;) in particular the course and 
succession of time which bears date from the fall, and is therefore the 
proper measure of the zera of mortality, may be regarded on that very ac- 
count as something isolated of its kind, in comparison of every thing of the 
same kind before and after it, as something interposed, for uses and pur- 
poses of its own, between a duration of the same kind before it and a 
duration of the same kind after it; the same cycle of leap-year might not 
be proper for both. Julian time prior to the Mosaic creation, and prior to 
the fall, might have its proper cycle of leap-year; and Julian time subse- 
quent to both might have its proper cycle too ; and in general these might 
be the same. But the former is the Julian cycle of the zra of immortality, 
the latter is the Julian cycle of the zera of mortality. For some reason or 
other it might not seem proper that these should be mixed with each 
other. Certain at least it is that by virtue of the peculiar economy which 
has been pointed out, relating to the first three years of mundane time, 
they have not been mixed together. "The cycle of the zera of immortality 
has never run into that of the era of mortality. 


DISSERTATION XI. 
On the antemundane Chronology of Scripture. 





CHAPTER I. 





SscrroN L.—Reasons for resuming the subject of the Chrono- 
logy of Scripture, and for considering it in another. point of 
view. 
Tux chronology, of which we have been hitherto treating 

as of the chronology of Scripture, is limited to the interval be- 

tween the Mosaic creation and the Exodus. "The chronology 
actually contained in Scripture goes much further back than 
the Mosaic creation. It is impossible therefore to do justice 
to a subject, like that of the chronology of Scripture in ge- 
neral, without extending our inquiries beyond the epoch of 
the Mosaic creation. A work like ours, which proposes to 
treat of time in all its relations, not only those by which it 
stands connected with the existing constitution of things, 
the proper beginning of which is the Mosaic creation, but 
those also by which it is connected with any thing older than 
that, of which the fact of such a connection is capable of 
being established ; such a work, even in the proper discharge 
of its own duty, would seem to be bound to follow up and 
investigate the history of time beyond the epoch of the Mo- 
saie creation, if time itself appeared to pass beyond it. There 
are special reasons to render this necessary, for the sake of 
the truth itself; because of the false but very general opinion 
prevailing in our own day, that chronology properly so called 
is the most indefinite part of revelation; and has been pur- 
posely left so, in order to allow free scope to human re- 
searches, human conjectures, human conclusions, respecting 
the duration of their own system. It seems only excusable 
that men should endeavour to clear up a point for themselves 
in the best manner they can, without the assistance of Scrip- 
ture, which Seripture itself has purposely left unexplained ; 
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and that they should make use of any data, with that view, 
which are any where to be found, except those which are fur- 
nished by the Bible; in which and which only they think it 
superfluous to look for any. 

An affectation of deference to the authority of Scripture 
is still kept up. It is not yet openly maintained and on all 
hands that the whole of the Bible must be set aside as a 
dead letter. But men have undertaken to define between 
the objects of faith in the Bible, and the objects of reason. 
They have drawn the line up to which faith or behef is a 
duty, and beyond which scepticism or doubt is a duty too; 
and not only venial but necessary. "The doctrines of Scrip- 
ture still maintain a precarious hold on their assent; are 
received in profession at least, and nominally, still. Its histo- 
rical parts, the simplest and clearest parts of its teaching, 
with a strange inconsistency, are called in question or given 
up; are treated as legends, traditions, or fables ; with a pos- 
sible mixture of truth at bottom, but so overlaid with fiction 
as scarcely to be separable from it. 'lhe chronology of Scrip- 
ture necessarily shares in the treatment of its history. lt is 
impossible that men should be able to sum or to reckon up 
the former, who cannot or will not understand the latter. 

On this subject indeed of the chronology of Holy Writ in 
general, the utmost confusion of ideas, and therefore the most 
complete misapprehension of the truth, may very well prevail 
among sceptical men; when even the friends of revelation 
and believers themselves to a very great extent are charge- 
able with the same kind of mistake, and with the same kind 
of ignorance, also. '"l'he impression under which we have all 
been brought up, (for we do not exempt ourselves, any more 
than others, from this common prejudice,) confirmed by the 
consent and agreement of divines and commentators, is this : 
that the ehronology of revelation itself goes neither back- 
wards nor forwards beyond the beginning and the end of the 
present system of things: and consequently is very limited even 
in its greatest extent. "We trust we shall be rendering only 
an acceptable service to our readers, while we are discharg- 
ing our proper duty also, if we endeavour to shew, from the 
intimations of Scripture itself, what is the real nature of that 
system of time which is actually revealed in the Bible; and 
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- whether its true limits are such as these or not: what is the 
length and breadth of the divine chronology in opposition to 
that false chronology, which well meaning but injudicious 
interpreters of Scripture have hitherto substituted for it; and 
still more so, to those utterly baseless and visionary systems 
of every kind, which learning and criticism (falsely so called, 
because forgetful of their duty to God, and ranged on the 
side of infidelity and falsehood) would not only substitute for 
that of Scripture, but would set up against it, as more worthy 
of credit than the chronology of Scripture itself. 

The subject indeed, on which we are proposing to enter 
is not one to be lightly and presumptuously taken in hand. 
It is mysterious and awful in the highest degree. No finite 
intellect, not even with the light and direction of revelation 
itself, could venture to approach to its consideration, without 
the most intense conviction of its magnitude; and without a 
proportionably deep and well-founded apprehension of its 
own incompetency to comprehend and to treat of such a 
subject aright. In a case like this, we must begin with a 
total and absolute distrust of ourselves; a total and absolute 
reliance on something else. We can know nothing upon 
such a subject, except from Scripture. Our business is 
simply to refer to Scripture; to discover what is actually 
contained in Scripture relating to this subject ; to collect, to 
arrange, and if need be, (provided it be done with due cau- 
tion and circumspection,) to reason from the intimations 
and data of Seripture. And we have nothing to beware of 
in the due execution of our task but the popular and yet 
most absurd and irrational prejudice, that even on such 
points as these Scripture is not to be understood in its 
simple and obvious sense; that the sacred penmen, through 
whose instrumentality the Spirit of truth has been pleased to 
leave such intimations on record, expressed themselves at 
random; or intended their words to be understood in any 
but their literal and grammatical sense; that they did not 
know what they were saying or proposing to say, quite as 
well as those, who at this distance of time would make them 
say any thing but what their words really appear to say. 
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SgcrIoN II.—O» the Scriptural use of the word aidv. 
On the classical sense of alóv. 


No word is of more frequent occurrence in connection 
with this subject of the chronology of revelation than aiév: 
and none is of greater importance to the right understanding 
of the doctrine of Scripture upon this subject too. It is by 
all means necessary that we should begin with considering 
this word; and with arriving, if possible, at a clear idea of 
the idiom of Scripture in the use of it. 

Preliminary then to this discovery we observe that there 
is in the Greek language a particular class of derivative 
terms, which all agree in being obtained from their primaries 
according to the same analogy, and all in carrying with them 
the primary idea similarly modified and changed. If we 
must give a name to this class of derivatives, we must call 
them frequentatives, in the sense of amplificatives or multi- 
plieatives. It is peculiar to them to retain the simple idea 
of their primary terms, but repeated, increased, and multi- 
plied; and possibly even indefinitely: so that, whereas the 
primary idea is necessarily finite or singular of its kind, this 
derivative and secondary one is indefinite and plural. t is 
the primary, simple and singular, 1dea amplified and augment- 
ed to any conceivable extent. 

We shall render our meaning more intelligible by some 
actual examples of the kind of words in question. "Thus 
duzeAos in Greek is the word for the simple idea of a vine; 
dpzeAór is a word obtained from dyzeXos, by changing the 
termination os into ev; and auzeAóv, so obtained from dyze- 
os, is no longer a vine but a place of vines, a locality of 


. vines; in one word a vineyard : which must be a collection of 


vines, must contain more than one vine at least, and may 
contain any number of vines. 'EAaí(a is the Greek for an 
olive tree; éAaiir is obtained from éAaí(a by changing a into 
ce»; and éAauQr is no longer an olive but an oliveyard, a 
collection of many olive trees within one and the same 
locality. | Aérópov is the Greek for a free; Sevüpov is derived 
from it by changing ov into «v: and Oerüpir is now not a 
free, but an assemblage of trees, like sa/fus in Latin, or forest 
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in English; one locality indeed, but in which there must be 
many trees. 

These three examples are sufficient to illustrate our mean- 
ing*. It appears from them that masculines, feminines, 


* [t is scarcely necessary to multiply instances of words of such com- 
mon occurrence as those which we have been describing ; and which the 
memory of the classical reader will so easily supply for itself. Should any 
of our readers however wish to see more specimens of the same kind, the 
following may be mentioned. 

Apvpós denotes a copse or bush or thicket in Greek ; Ópuuàv any number 
of such copses or thickets—a bosky bourne: like sylva in Latin, as 
distinct from saltus. "Iov is a violet; iov a violet-bed: jóOov is a rose, 
poOóv a rose-bed: poià a pomegranate, povóv a garden of pomegranates. 
Xiros is bread-corn; ewróv a collection of bread-corn, a granary.  Koíry 
is a bed; kovróv a place of beds, a bedchamber. "'Adéópa is a repository 
or receptacle of excrement ; adeópóv a collection of such receptacles: cf. 
Matt. xv. 17: Mark vii. 19. In the great cities of antiquity, Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, (perhaps in all, there were such places in 
public which stood by themselves. 

Hévos is a stranger or guest in Greek ; £evóv a place of strangers or 
guests; a guest-chamber. 

xcpis Éevàvés elow oi a^ éaá£oyev.—Alcestis, 543. cf. 547. 

IlapÜévos is a virgin: zrapÓevóv a place of virgins, a virgin's chamber, 

that part of the house which was appropriated to virgins. 

ereí ae urnp vapÜevóvas éxureiv 

peOnke.— Phoenissee, 89. cf. 194. 
Aovrpór is a laver; Aovrpóv a place of lavers, a bath; in which sense it 
occurs in /Eschylus : 

Aovrpàv 9 é£epaprüper óvov.—KE umen. 461. 
KevÓpós is a place of concealment; kevÜpóv a collection of such places. 
Hades contained many such. Hence in the Hecuba of Euripides, l. 1: 

"ko vekpóv kevÜuàva kal akórov sroAas 

Acrov. 

And in the Helene, 24: 

"I8atov és kevÓuàv ' AMé£avüpov mápa. 
'Avip is a man ; dv0pàv a man's chamber : 

marpós kar dvüpóvas eirparré(ovs 

éueMev.— Agamemnon, 243. 

d avràv eis ávOpàvas eb£évovs Óóuov.—Choéphori, 712. 
In this instance it is observable that the word is not derived from the 
nominative dv7p, but either from the genitive singular ávópós, or from the 
genitive plural dvüópàv. If from the latter, it must have been so derived 
by merely changing the accent: and perhaps this was in reality the way in 
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and neuters, in the Greek language, are all alike capable of 
being modified in this manner both in form and in significa- 
tion; and that it makes no difference either to the process or 
to the effect of the process whether the primary termination 
is os or a Or ov. lt is observable too as another common 
character of all such derivative terms, that they compose a 
particular class of accentuated words; that all have the 
aecent on the final syllable; and consequently that all are 
what grammarians call oxytones. 

Now aiir is evidently a term of this description. "There is 
no difference externally between ai&» and àpzeAóv or éAatàv 
or Oerüpór. "The prima facie inference therefore from this 
fact would seem to be that, as àwreAGv was derivable from 
üpmeAos, éAauv from éAaía, and 0evóp&v from 8érvópov; so ai&v 
must be derivable from oios or aia or aiov. With respect to 
the first two of these words; otos does not occur in Greek, 


Which all such words as these were obtained from their proper themes; 
i.e. from the genitive plural, by the change of the accent; which would 
be more in unison with the notion of plurality which they all alike carry 
along with them. 

We may trace this fundamental idea even where the immediate applica- 
tion of itis not so perceptible. Opa is a door; Ovpóv is not a multitude 
of doors, but still it is something more than a door ; it is the whole of the 
space appropriated to the door—to the ingress and egress of houses: 

riy a gv rijvOe spós Óvp&vos é£ó0o.s.—Soph. Elect. 328. 

mapijAÓ éoc 

Óvpàvos.—CEdipus Rex, 1241. 
NópQ is a bride; vvuoov is not a place of brides, but it is still a bride- 
chamber; a place where the friends of the bride and bridegroom of both 
sexes must assemble and meet together: cf. Matt. ix. 15; Mark ii. 19; 
Luke v. 34.  AUAós is an oblong pipe or tube, (like a fife or flute) ; ajAóv 
is not a collection of such tubes, but metaphorically it is applied to the 
channels running between one island and another, or between the islands 
and the mainlands, resembling such pipes or tubes : 

3] rovríovs aA àyas.—Soph. 'Trach. 100. 
And even to the valleys or depressions of the surface of the earth : 

kaíro, zepácas kotNov avAóvov 3á8tos.—Eur. Rhesus, 112. 


IIpov is the Greek for a promontory, derived from mpó or the obsolete zpós : 
Aokpàv ópeiot mpàves.—Soph. 'Trach. 788. 
The idea of multitude or collectiveness cannot enter into this word; but 
that of infensity does: of projection or prominence in a remarkable man- 
ner: such being the characteristic distinction of all forelands, headlands, 
capes or promontories in general. 
VOL. II. T 
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but evus does in Latin ? ; aia occurs, but chiefly 1f not solely in 
the poets, in the sense of yata or the earth, (in all probability 
derived from oa, with the ZEolic digamma prefixed ;) and aia, 
in the sense of the earth, may be founded in the same idea at 
bottom as aiv itself, in the sense of eternity. But as to 
the third, or aitov, which was just as capable of giving birth to 
a derivative like ai»v as either of the other two, this too, 
in the simple form of aiov, may not occur in the Greek at 
present; but that is no proof that it might not once have 
done so. 

The word evum not only occurs in the Latin language, 
but is classical and of good authority in that language. 'The 
ancients, speaking from actual comparison of one of these 
languages with the other while both were still living lan- 
guages, tell us the Latin was little more than a dialect of the 
Greek; and that among the four dialects into which it was 
usual to distinguish the Greek, the Ionic, the Attice, the 
Dorie, and the /Eolie, the Latin resembled the /Eolie most 
of all. On this point we shall be content to quote the testi- 
mony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus ^: 'Pojatoi 08 $ovijv pev 
oUr ükpav Báp[3apov ot. àzgprwqévos 'EAAd0a $0éyyovrat, pukrijv 
0é rwa é£ àpqotr, js éorw 7) 7Ae(ov AloA(s. 

Now this same author also ^ informs us that there was in 
the ancient Greek language a letter or character, which in 
form resembled our F, and in pronunciation our F, or V, or Y, 
or W, or B, or G, (for it seems to have had all these different 
sounds under different circumstances?3,) which was once in 
common use; but in his own time had long ceased to be so: 
Zórvqg0es yàp jv rois àpyaíows "EAAgoiw, ós rà T0AAà mporifévat 
ràv Óvopárev, ómócev ai àpyai àmó dxwvnévrov éyívovro, rijv ov 
cvAAafBijr, évi erowxe(o ypadoopévqv: rotro 9 jv Gomep yáppa bur- 
rais émi (av OpOiv émwevyvóuevov rais mAayíaw, (F) 6s FeAévg 
kai Fáva£ kal Fotkos kal Favi]p, kai 70ÀAà roiatra. 

This character is known to the learned by the name of the 
ZEolie digamma or double gamma; and though that name 
would appear to restrict it to the /Eolic dialect, there is no 
doubt that Dionysius was strictly correct in speaking of it as 


2 See Forcellini Lexicon in voce. olvos, Foivos, vinum, wine: véos, véfos, 
b Antiquitates Rom. i. 9o. novus, new : 9Aos, FóAos, whole: g, bv, 
c [bid. i. 20. crbr, ovum, egg. 


d y, )p, ver, year: to, fa, via, way : 
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characteristic originally of the Greek language in general. 
If the Greek of Homer at least is the oldest and most au- 
thentie specimen of the ancient state of that language; the 
digamma pervades the Iliad and Odyssey from beginning to 
end: and it is to be supplied in a thousand instances in the 
pronuneiation where it does not appear in the text. Still it 
is true that the ZEolic dialect retained this common charac- 
teristic of the ancient language after the other dialects had 
discarded it: as is proved by its actual presence in /Eolie 
inseriptions of comparatively recent date. And if the Latin 
language was strongly impregnated with the /Eolic Greek, 
and in fact was only a dialect of the /Eolic, it might be ex- 
pected to appear in that; especially in words derived from the 
Greek, or common to it with the Greek ; such for example 
as vis from Fis, vicus for Foikos, vinum. for Fotvos, ovis for ois 
or ófis, ovum for ofFóv, and the like. 

Now «vui is a word of the same stamp. It is the digam- 
mated form of oiov, aiFov. "The Latin expresses the Greek 
diphthong a: by e, and the Greek neuter termination ov by 
wm: so that, by merely taking away the digamma from evum 
in the shape of the v, we have no difficulty in recovering the 
Greek aitov from the Latin evum. 

With respect to the classical sense of evwm in Latin; it is 
certainly used as synonymous with eternity; as Tempus..... 
immensum, (so Censorinus defines it*,) sine origine sine fine, 
quod eodem modo semper fuit et semper futurum est. /Evum, 
observes Serviusí, proprie zternitatis est.—/Evum est setas 
perpetua, cujus neque initium neque extremum nascitur 8. 
A definition repeated by Isidoreh: /Evum est stas perpetua 
eujus neque initium neque extremitas nascitur: quod Grzci 
aiQras vocant. And therefore according to Varro ! even evum 


€ De Die Natali, xvi. via menti, 





f Ad /Eneid. vi. 764. 

£ Ibid. vii. 776. 

h Origeg. v. 38. 42. B. 

i De Lingua Lat.v. p. 54. Manilius 
Astron. i. 530: 

Deus est qui non mutatur in sevo. 
iv. 821: 

Scilicet immenso nihil est sequale sub 

. evo. 
Claudian, xxii. 
nis, ii. 424 : 

Est ignota procul nostrzque inper- 


De Laudibus Stilicho- 


Vix adeunda deis, annorum squallida 
mater, 

Immensi spelunca svi, qus tem- 
pora vasto 

Suppeditat revocatque sinu. com- 
plectitur antrum 

Omnia qui placido consumit numine 
serpens ; 

Perpetuumque viret squamis, cau- 
damque reducto 

Ore vorat, tacito relegens exordia 
lapsu. 
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derived its name ab sztate omnium annorum; and sternus 
was only per syncopen for seviternus: to neither of which 
explanations are we bound to subscribe *. 

We much question however whether the original sense of 
evum was. the same with this notion of eternity in the ab- 
stract. The Latin grammarians * remark a distinction in the 
use of this term, which opposes it to eternity in the strict 
metaphysical conception of that idea : viz. That, whereas eter- 
nity is duration without beginning as well as without end, 
evum is duration without end but not without beginning. 
ZEvum is time after all, only time without end; eternity is 
not time in any sense; having neither beginning nor end. 

If this distinction is to be made between the idea of zevum 
and that of eternity, it is clear that svum is capable of 
denoting any period or complex of time however indefinite ; 
because all time must have had a beginning, whether it is 
destined to have an end or not: though in strictness all time, 
as opposed to duration, must be supposed to be capable of 
coming to an end; for time, even time which once had a be- 
ginning, yet was supposed :o be incapable of ever after coming . 
to an end, would no longer be distinguishable from duration 
itself. 'lhe truth then appears to be this: 'That the proper 


* We have met with no satisfactory derivation of this word seternus in 
Latin. We do not hesitate to reject that of Varro, from czviternus. To 
judge from the analogy of other words of like termination, pater-nus, 
mater-nus, frater-nus, ver-nus, acer-nus, inter-nus, exter-nus, super-nus, 
infer-nus, zeternus must be derivable from «e£er. But what is eter in 
Latin? and where does such a word occur? We freely confess we cannot 
tell. We will observe only, that many words are common to the Latin - 
and to other European Janguages; only that in the former they have 
assumed a Latin dress, in the latter they have retained their original 
simplicity. Could we assume that the French verb étre, to be, was one of 
these, we should want nothing else to explain the origin of zeternus. For 
étre in Latin would become zeter-nus at once. And what is eternity itself, 
but the simple idea of being, without end ? 

We suspect too that the root of czeternus, whatsoever it was, enters also 
in Latin into the adverb semper. Semper is per syncopen for sempiter:  — 
and sempiter is recoverable from sempiternus, still in use. "To derive . 
sempiternus from semper and seternus would be absurd: since it would 
imply a distinction which could not possibly exist, between eternal, and 
always eternal. 


-k Forcellinus in voce. 
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meaning of this word cevwm in Latin, or atov in Greek, was 
originally that of a certain complex of duration, sufficiently 
great to differ from the ordinary notion and ordinary mea- 
sures of time; yet still finite in some manner or other. 
The Greek ai»v therefore, if derived from aov in the same 
manner, and according to the same analogy, as other words 
under similar circumstances, should carry along with it this 
common idea of a complex of duration, both greater than 
usual in itself, and indefinitely repeated and enlarged also. 
It must still signify time in contradistinction to eternity; 
yet time approaching within any conceivable limits of ever- 
lasting itself. Our minds are so constituted at present, that 
they cannot take in such vast and illimitable ideas as infinite 
space or infinite duration in their simple form ; but only by 
means of comparison and approximation. We can compre- 
hend any finite measure either of space or of duration ; and 
we can conceive any finite measure of either kind, howsoever 
great, to be indefinitely repeated and multiplied : and so we 
ean approach nearer and nearer, and as it were by successive 
steps, to the simple idea of infinity itself. We can compare 
an inch of space with a foot, a foot with a yard, a yard with 
a mile, a mile with a geographical degree, a geographical 
degree with the circumference of the earth. "We can mea- 
sure the distance of the sun from the earth in terms of the 
diameter of the earth itself. "We can form some idea of the 
volume or mass of the ocean, from comparison with that of 
the rivers which are perpetually flowing into it. We can 
collect days into months, months into years, years into 
cycles, cycles into periods; and we can repeat periods over 
and over again, until the powers of number itself seem to fail 
us, while the capacity of our minds to take in the greatest 
sum of this kind at once, to double or treble it, to increase 
it in any proportion and still to comprehend it, remains the 
same as ever. "They sink under nothing but the simple and 
naked apprehension of infinity or of eternity itself. 

Such then it appears to us is the proper notion of aiv, 
as derived from aiov or svum: a collection of periods, of 
segments or integral portions of duration, finite of necessity 
in themselves, but of more than ordinary magnitude— yet 
indefinitely repeated, multiplied, and extended—capable at 
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least of being so to any extent. And as even in an order or 
series of this kind there must still be a distinction of first 
and second; (in other words, since such a succession must 
necessarily have had a beginning, whether it can ever come 
to an end or not;) it is manifest that the strict metaphysical 
idea of the Latin evum itself must be very much the same 
with this of the Greek aióv: so much so that, as some gram- 
marians have been of opinion, the Latin evum might be only 
the Greek ai»» after all. But to derive the Lati «evum 
from the Greek aióv offends against analogy. "The Greek 
termination ev is not expressed in Latin by wm but by on or 
even by o: as in the proper names, Zervojó», Krgoupóv, 
Mérov, KAéer, it is Xenophon, Ctesiphon, Meton, Cleon ; in 
IIAdárev, Opácov, Mdá0ov, is is Plato, Thraso, Matho. 


SECTION III.—Seriptural idiom $n the use of aióv. 
First and. most general use of alóv. 

The first and most proper as well as most comprehensive 
use of this word in Scripture will be best collected from its 
own testimony, contained in the following passages, which 
we have purposely brought together; the meaning of the 
phrase being the same in each, the phraseology, or form of 
the phrase only, differing in different instances. 


^ ^ 
I. Eie Tov aióva. 
i. Matthew xxi. 19. 
Kai Aéyet.abrfj, Mukért éx a00 kapmzós yéryrat els róv aióva. 
E 
Mark xi. 14. 
Kal àmokpiüeis ó 'Igoo0s etmev avri! Mmkéri ék co eis rÓv 
aióva. urbeis kapzóv dáyo.. 
i. Mark iii. 29. 
^ , ^ 
Os à à» BAacdmpuüon els 70 IIreüya T0 &ywov ok €xeu übeaw 
els Tóv alóva. 
ii. Luke i. 55. 
"^ ^ ^ ^ Lol 
To 'Agpaày. kai TQ cmépp.ari avroU els rv alàva. 
iv. John iv. 14. 
^ 5» 4 , , ^ uy "^ ^ , 2 ^ , ^ 
Os 6 àv mí ék ro0 ÜOaros ob éy& 0d abrQ o) pij Gwrjon els 
rór aiQva. 
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v. John vi. 51. 


"Eáv ris $áyy ék rovrov ro àprov (ijcerat eis róv alóva. 


vi. John vi. 68. 


€ ^ ^ 
O rpóévyov robrov róv üprov (joerat eis Tóv aiva. 


vii. John viii. 35. 
*O 8€ 0obAos o) pévet &v Tí] olk(a els róv alQva: ó vios uévec els 
rórv aióva. 
vii. John viii. 51. 
"Auijv àpiy Aéyo jpiv, 'Eáv ris Tóv Aóyov róv épóv rqpijog, 0á- 
varov ov pi) Óecpijon eis róv alóva. 


ix. John vii. 52. 


Evmov oüv a)rQ oi 'lovüatot ... éáv rts róv Aóyov pov rgpyjoy, ov 
p] yebo era, Óavárov els róv aióva. 


x. John x. 28. 
Káàyó 65v aióviov ó(0cpu abrots, kal o0 pi] àmóAGvrOL els TÓv 
aióva. 
xi. John xi. 26. 
Kal züs ó (Qv kal miore)Gv eis éu€ ov pij àmoÜ0ávg els rÓv 
aiéra. 
xii. John xii. 34. 
5 / A ue cui v3 ^ , /, , ^ /, [:4 € 
Amekp(üg avro ó OxAos: Hjets 5ko)vca|.ev éx roO vópov Ori Ó 


XpioTOs évet eis róv alàva. 


xii. John xiii. 8. 


Aéyet abrQ Ilérpos | OX jj v(yrgs rovs 7ó0as pov els róv alàva. 


xiv. John xiv. 16. 
Kal éyà éporijoc róv ITarépa, ka áAXov IIapákAQrov 0dcet oiv, 
iva. uévy j.«0. ouv eis róv alàva. 


xv. l Cor. viii. 13. 
Auónep ei Bpój.a okav0aA(Ge, róv à0eAqóv pov, oU pi) áyo kpéa 
eis Tóv alóva. 
xvi. Hebrews vi. 20. 
"Omov mpó0pouos vmép jv eioíiA0ev 'lgcots xarà riv ráfw 
MeAxtceóék àpyuepeUs yevópevos els róv aiQva. 
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xvii. Hebrews vii. 24. 
"O 8e, &ià TO uérvew abróv eis róv alàra, àárapágarov &xe rijv 
Lepocvqv. : 
xvii. Hebrews vii. 28. 


*O vópos yàp àvOpémovs ka0(orqow àpyxvepetis &xovras àcOéveuar 
ó Aóyos 0€ ríjs Ópkep.ocías Tíjs uerà róv vópov viov eis róv alova 
rereAeuop.érov. 
xix. 1 Peter i. 23. 


"Avayeyevvujévo: oük ék omopàs d0apríjss àAAà à$0áprov, bà 
Aóyov (Qvros O o0 kal puévovros eis róv olava. 


xx. 1 Pet. i. 26. 
Tó 5€ pfjua Kvpíov pévet els róv alàva. 


xxi. 92 Peter ii. 17. 


Ofs ó (ódos ro9 okórovs els alàra rerijpyraa. 


Jude 13. à 
5 ^ € / ^ , , ^ ^ , 
Acrépes mAavijrau, ots ó (óios ToU okórovs eis róv alQva rerij- 


pyra. 
xxi. l John ii. 17. 


Kal ó kócuos mapáyera, kal 7) émiÜvp(a abroV Óó 0€ mowov TÓ 
0éAqjua ToU C o0 uévet els róv alva. 


xxiu. 2 John 2. 
Aià Tijv àXijÜeiav T1)v j4évovoav év zjpiv, kal je0. 9v &arat els 
róv alàva. 


II. Eis rove aióvas. 


i. Matthew vi. 13. 
"Or, coü éorw 3$ Bacie(a kal 1j Osvapas kal 7? Dófa els rovs 


e , , 
alóras. àjv. 


i Luke 1. 33. 


Kai BacsiXeóoe. émi TÓv oikov 'lakó(8 eis robs aldàvas, kai Tíjs 
» ^ , | 
BacuXe(as avro oük écrat réAos. 


in. Romans i. 25. 
Kai éce3áo0:0av kal éAárpevoav rij krírew mapà rv xrícavra, 
ós éoTiv. €üÀoygrós els robs alQrvas. àyjv. 
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iv. Romans ix. 5. 
*Qv oi marépes, kal é£ àv ó Xpwrüs TÓ karà cápka, ó àv émi 
N 


márvrOv, Ges eüAoynrós els rovs alàvas. àyijv. 


v. Romans xi. 36. 
"Or. é£ a)ro0 kal Ov abro kal els abróv rà mávra' aUrQ 7) 0ófa 
els rovs alàvas. àyv. 
vi. Romans xvi. 27. 
Móro coo O«9 0i "Iuo00 XpiroU, à 7) 00£a els rovs aiovas. 


àv. 
vil. 2 Cor. x1. 81. 


'O Geós kal zarjp roV Kvpíov àv "Igco0 Xpwro9 otoev (ó àv 
, * , A3 ^ v ; / 
€UAoynrós eis rovs alóvas) Órt ov Yreótopas. 


vii. Hebrews xin. 8. 


"Iycots XpiaT0s x0es kal acjjyepor ó avrós kai eis roUs aiGvas. 


III. Eis Tov aiQvae 7v aióvov. 
i. Galatians 1. 5. 
Karà r0 0éAqua ToU Geo) kal marpós pO» o 7) 00£a els rovs 
alGrvos TO» airov. àv. 
1. Philippians iv. 20. 
To àé Oeà kal marpi 1v 7) 0ó£a els roUs aiQrvas ràv alóvov. 


àv. 
in. 1l Timothy 1. 17. 
Móvo co$Q GOeàQ rua] kal 0ófa eis ro)s aiQrvas rv aióvev. 
apa. 
iv. 2 "Timothy iv. 18. 
- Kai póceraí ue ó Kóptos ... à 7) 0ó£a els rovs alàvas rQv aldvov. 


àpajv. 
v... Hebrews xiii. 91. 


IIouov év ópiv TO evápeorov évómiov avroV, 0i 'Iyoo09. Xpwrov, 
o t 5 É , * ^ ^ ió , "i 
2 1) 00£a. eis rovs aiàras TOv alóvoev. àv. 
vi. l Peter iv. 11. 
, M 


[74 N n" ^ "^ 
Iva év müci Oofá(yra. ó GO«eós Oià 'Iqoo0  XpiaroU, à éariv 7) 
, ^ ^ , ^ ^ 
00fa kal TÓ kpáros eis rovs alvas rà» aldvov. àyQv. 
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vii. 1 Peter v. 10, 11. 
*O à? Ocós ...a)rQ 7) 0ófa kal rÓ kpáros els rovs aiQvas Tv 
aióver. àyjv. 


IV. Eis;-à; geveàg TOU aiQvog TOY QicVov. 


Ephesians iii. 20, 21. 
^ / e ^ S. fu , IPM. 
Tà 9? Óvrauévo vnép závra movjca, ... avrQ 7] 0ófa év Tj Éx- 
kAgoía év XpicrQ 'lycoU els wácas rüs yeveüs ToU aiovos TV 
alóverv. àpuv. 


V. Eis 5uépav o0 ai&vos. 
2 Peter iii. 18. 
Aüfávere 0€ év xápvri koi yvóoeu ToU. Kvp(ov 2v kai ocTijpos 
'Iucoü XpuroU. a)rQ 7) 0ófa kal vürv kal els T?épav ToU aiQvos. 
àpav. 


VI. Eis vávras T0v$ aiQvas. 
Jude 25. 


K VR A DA » N ^ 1 
QL vUP KQL €«u$ 7TGYPTOS TOUS QLOPOS '. 


SgcriON IV.— Observations on the preceding texts. 


There cannot be any doubt that the general idea, intended 
to be conveyed in all these instances whether of the same or 
of a different form of expression, is that of time without end; 
and properly of time to come; of eternity a parte ante: and 
as this is also the meaning of our own vernacular and 
idiomatie phrase of for ever, or for ever and ever, there can be 
no question that the Greek phrase in each of these instances 
is very properly and adequately rendered by the English one 
of for ever. 

It is evident too that, in the enunciations of this phrase, 
eis aiàva Or els róv aióva, the presence or the absence of the 
Greek article makes no difference to the sense: of which 
2 Pet. ii. 17 and Jude 13 (No. xxi) are a plain proof; the 


| Cf. Apocalypsis, i. 6. 18: iv. 9, 10: v. 13, 14: vii. 12: x. 6: xi. 15: Xiv. II: 
Xv.7: Xix. 3: XX. r0: xxi. $. 
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latter being a quotation of the former, yet having eis róv 
aiQva where the former has «eis aióva. 

It is manifest also that it makes no difference to the real 
meaning of the phrase, in whichsoever of these forms it 
runs; whether that of eis aiórva or that of eis róv aiàva or 
that of eis rovs alovas or that of eis rovs aiQrvas rGv aiówev. 
It is only more solemnly and more emphatically expressed in 
the latter of these forms of enunciation; but time or dura- 
tion without end, time which should never come to an end 
however long it might last, 1s the thing intended in them all; 
and therefore one and the same in them all: for it 1s of the 
nature of such an idea to exclude degrees of comparison, and 
to be incapable of more or less. Time without end is the same 
thing of whatsoever and howsoever it may be predicated. 

Yet among these different modes of expressing the same 
simple idea of duration thus unterminated; if some may be 
specified as more remarkable than the rest, one such would 
be that of Ephesians iü. 21: Eis zácas vàs yeveàs ToU alàvos 
rv alóvor: and another that of 2 Pet. in. 18: Kal vv kal eis 
jpépar ro aiQrvos. 'lhe former appears to us to involve an 
esoteric doctrine, of which we may have occasion to say 
something hereafter. "The latter seems to oppose the course 
aud succession of time without end still to come, to time 
present and passing, as one day to the present moment; and 
to represent eternity itself a parte ante as one day. And this 
is so different from the idea of eternity, whether as past or as 
future, which would naturally occur to the mere human ap- 
prehension of such an idea; that we could scarcely desire a 
stronger proof than the use of such language that St. Peter 
must have spoken in this instance as the Spirit gave him ut- 
terance. It is conceivable, (or rather it is metaphysically 
certain,) that to the Divine apprehension infinite duration 
must appear as one moment"; infinite space as one point: 
but to what finite understanding could it possibly present 
itself in such a point of view? What human comprehension 
could thus reduce infinitude to a span and eternity to a 
day *? 

* "The phrase Zuépa: aiQvos or ro? ai&vos occurs in the Old Testament 
in the sense of days of old: Deut. xxxii. 7: Amos ix. 11 : Isaiah lxiii. 9 : 


m Ps. xc. 4. 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
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Lastly, it will no doubt occur to the reader that these 
phrases, eis róv alóva and the like, are not confined to the 
New Testament. 'The same phrases occur in the Old, espe- 
cially in the Septuagint; as the Greek versions of certain 
corresponding phrases in the Hebrew. "There are in fact 
three cases of this kind, which the New "Testament itself 
has quoted from the Old; none of which having been yet 
adduced, we subjoin them here. 


I. Eis Tóv ai&va. : 
i. Hebrews v. 6. Psalm cx. 4. 
Ka0ós kal év érépo Aéyer XU iepevs els róv alóàva xarà riv 
ráfw MeAxtocéx. 
Hebrews vii. 17. 


€ ^ 


Maprvpet yàp ór. EU iepeus els róv alàra xarà rijy ráfw MeA- 
xu eOék. 
Hebrews vii. 21. 
Aià ToU Aéyovros zpós abróv: "Qpoce Kópios kal ov juerap.eAn- 
Orjcerav | EU lepevs els róv alàva karà rijv rátw MeAyxuocóéx. 


u. 2 Cor. ix. 9. Psalm exi. 9. 


Ka0ós yéypazrav 'Eokópmwerw &cke rois mérQgou* 37 Ówat- 
ocóv: aUro0 |.évet els róv alóva. 


II. Eis 7óv aiàva ToU aicvos. 


Hebrews i. 8. Psalm xlv. 6. (in the Hebr. ver. 8.) 
IIpós à? rórv vióv: 'O Ópórvos co0, ó GOeós, eis róv alGva ro) 
ailàvos. 


The Hebrew phrase in the first and third of these instances 
is laoulam, or oulam : from which we may infer that /aoulam 


Micah v. 2; vii. 14: Malachi iii. 4: though not in the sense of eternity. 
"Hyépa aiàvos however does not occur even there. 
Philo Judzeus, commenting on Deut. iv. 4, or v. 3, * are alive this day," 
labours to prove that eternity itself is only one endless day, one continued 
e5pepov, one everlasting viv: Züuepov 9' €orw ó ádméparos kal dOue£(rgros 
ailóv». pgmQvày» yàp, kat éwavràv, kai avvóAos xpóvov, mepíoOo. Oóypara áv- 
Opórrov elaiv ápiÜuóv ékreruugkórov.  ró 8 ávrevüés Ovopa alàvos 75) ajuepov. 


i. 554. 32. De Profugis. 
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in the Hebrew, and eis aióva or eis vóv aióva 1n. Greek, mean 
the same thing. "The two phrases consequently being alto- 
gether parallel one to the other; we have no occasion, for 
the sake of illustrating the use of this phrase in the New 
Testament, to enter on the consideration of the places in 
which it occurs in the Old; though those are more nume- 
rous, and are expressed in a greater variety of ways, than in 
the New *. 


* 'lhis phrase, as we have observed, occurs much more frequently and 
in a much greater variety of forms in the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament than in the Greek of the New. It would be an endless labour 
to quote particular instances; but we may give, from the Concordance of 
Trommius, a digest or synopsis of them as follows : 

1l. Aiàv», ó aióv : Seculum, evum, eternitas : once as the version of aad 
in the Hebrew, (Isaiah lvii. 15.): thirteen times as that of aoulam : 
twice as that of /a-oulam : twice as that of aoulamim (plural of aou- 
lam : and once as that of aoulamim in the sense of secret sins. (Ps. 
xc. 8.) 

li. 'Azó ro) aiQvos" dm aiàvos: eight times as the version of maoulam : 
twice as that of menheaoulam. 

iil. Av aiàvos: once as the version of aoulam: twice as that of /aou- 
lam : once as that of aad aoulam. 

iv. Eis Tóv aiQva : once for aeeroun, ultimus, (Isaiah xlvii. 12.): twice 
for la noutsee: once for [aad : once for aoulimim, parvuli, (Job xix. 
18.): fifteen times for aoulam : one hundred and forty-one times 
for laoulam : once besides in the form of eis aiàva, (Ps. v. 13.) : 
once in that of eis rovs alàvas, (Ps. Ixxi. 17.): eleven times for aad 
aoulam : once for the Chaldee /alamin, (Dan. v. 10.): once for /ai- 
loun, (2 Chron. xxxii. 7.): once for eekouth aoulam, an ordi- 
nance for ever, (Lev. iii. 17.): once for leekouth aoulam, (Exod. 
xxix. 9.): once for ari arar, cities of cities, (Isaiah xvii. 2.) : once 
for laphenik, coram facie tua, (Ps. cii. 29.) 

v. Eis robs aiàvas: once for aal mouth, usque ad mortem, (Ps. xlviii. 
15.): once for /aad: once for the Chaldee a/ama, (Dan. iv. 31.): 
twice for /aoulam: thrice for aoulamim: once for laoulamim, (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 7.) four times in Daniel for the Chaldee laa/amim: once in 
the same, for /alamia in the Chaldee too. 

vi. 'Ev rois aiàct: once for laoulamim, (Ecclesiastes i. 10.) 

vii. "Eos ro) aiQvos: écos aiQvos: once for aibeth aoulam, inimicitia 
eterna, (Ezek. xxv. 15.): once for aad eloumn : once for aad noutsee : 
twice for adiaad: once for laoulam : fifty times for aad aoulam : 
twice for aad laoulam. 

viii. "Eos eis róv aióva : twice for aad aoulam : twice for laad aad aoulam. 

ix. "Eos eis robos aiàvas: once for ouaad aoulam, (Micah iv. 7.) 

X. Ilpà roV aiQvos: mp aiàvos: once for maoulam: once for mekoudam. 
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This idiom of the New "Testament however is not to be 
regarded as one which it borrowed from the Old. It is an 
original idiom in the New Testament as much as in the Old. 
The books of the New Testament, all but the Gospel of St. 
Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews, were written in 
Greek; and even those two exist at present only in Greek, 
and that too in Greek of equal authority to that of the ori- 
ginal Hebrew itself. And with respect to the phrase itself ; 
though it could not be maintained that the form of words, 
so used in the Greek of the New Testament to express the 
idea of time without end, is classical; yet the parallel phrase 
of eis àei or eis róv àcl, is classicaland of common occurrence 
in the best writers.  Aiíóv itself is a classical word T: and 


xi  IIpó ràv ailóvov: once for koudam, (Ps. liv. 21.) 

xil. Eis róv aióva kai émékewa : once for laoulam ouaad, (Micah iv. 5.) 

xil. Eis róv aiàva kal érv: once for laoulam ouaad, (Dan. xii. 3.) 

xiv. "Ecos roU aiàvos &rv: once for aad aoulamiaad, (Isaiah xlv. 17.) 

xv. Eis róv aiva xpóvov: once for he laeh : twice for lanoutsee : twice 

for laoulam : twice for aad aoulam. 

Xvi. 'Azó ToU aiQvos Kal €os roU aiGvos: once, dz aióvos kai €os ai&vos, 
lamen aoulam ouaad aoulam, (Jeremiah xxv. 5.): four times for 
maoulam ouaad aoulam: twice for men aoulam ouaad aoulam : 
once for meneaoulam ouaad laoulamim, (Ps. cv. 47.): once, (Dan. 
ii. 20.) for a similar Chaldaic phrase. 

xvli. Eis róv aiQva ToU aidvos: eis aiQva aióvos: seven times for /aad : 
three times for aedi aad: three times for aoulam ouaad : once 
for laoulam : once for lead laoulam. 

xviii. 'E£ aióvos kai €os alóvos : once for men aoulam ouaad aoulam. 

xix. Tórv ai&va, kal ér' aióva kai ér.: once, (Exod. xv. 18, /aoulam ouaad.) 

XX. "Eos aivos rÓv aióvov : once, (Dan. vii. 18.) 

xxi. Eis rÓv alóva kai eis róv aiQva ToU aiQvos : three times for aoulam 
ouaad: six times for laoulam ouaad : once for laad laoulam, (Ps. 
exlviii. 6.) 

T The word aióv is repeatedly met with in the most classical authors in 
the Greek language; though more frequently in the poets, (from Homer 
downwards,) than in prose writers. We have collected such instances of 
its occurrence as have fallen in our way ; and will take the liberty of sub- 
joining them here. 

It may be premised to them all that, with respect to the gender of this 
noun, there is equally good authority for regarding it either as masculine 
or as feminine. It occurs as both in the same writer; but it seems at 
last to have settled down into the form of a masculine. "There is no uni- 
form rule applicable to the gender of these words in ov. 

As to the meaning which appears to have been attached to this term, 
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neither Plato nor Xenophon would have scrupled to say eis 
alórior Or eis róv aióriov xpóvov, though they might not have 


(particularly in the Greek poets,) in the majority of the instances about to 
be produced, and both in composition and out of composition, it will be 
seen to be used in the sense of //fe; that is, of existence as synonymous 
with life; and that too human life:—sometimes human life and its ap- 
pointed duration in the abstract, sometimes human life with reference to a 
particular subject. But even in this case, the fundamental idea is that of 
a certain interval of duration; from which primary idea it was transferred 
to the term or period of human existence, as one instance of duration so 
bounded, the most familiar as well as the most important of all. 


I. HowEn. 
ai yàp 07) xyvxrjs re kal aiàvós ae Ovvaiugv 
eiyw modas séprai 8ópov áidos etoc ?. 








v 379 3 , ^ hi 
iva uykér. óüvpopnévy karà OÓvpóv 
aiàrya 6Owi8o v. 


€vO' dvamqNcas yAviavá moto cibnpov 
92^ 95 » , , , , c 
aiàyv e&erópraev opeakooto xeXovys €. 
eykXvov 9. ékouOe 0v alàyós re roprjcas 4. 
puiüios al&ya reXeapópov eis évtavróv 
eükXot Ou&yovouv evi operepotot Oópownw *. 
II. Hresiop. 


rÓ 0€ r ám aiàvos kakóv éa0XQ dvripepi(e f. 
eür üv 07] Kokvov yAvwkeprje aiàyos dpépoy 8. 


Ze) márep eie poi ei0 aac p. alàva Bíovo 
dqpeuXes. Oobtva: h. 
III. SruoNipEs. 
^ ^ , , 5 ^ 
aiày. 0€ ravpo móvos dud 
móvo i. 
s , ^ ^ » 
3) kai Tíuapxov *yAvkeprjs alàvos diepaas 
7i8eov, mpiv iOeiv kovpibiyv dAoxov k. 
IV. /EscHvLvus. 


M ^ » 5] , ^ ^1 
yv) yap avop eKkaa' TOv atovos orreper ". 


? Odyss. I. $23. f Theogonia, 609. 
b Z. 202. Cf. Il. A. 478: E. 685: £ Clypeus, 331. 
I. 415: 11.453: P. 301: T. 27: X.58: h Fragm. lvi. Cf. Tzetzes ad Lyco- 
0. 7255 Od. E. 152. 160: H.224. phron. 682. 
€ Hymnus ad Mercurium, 41. i Poete Minores, xiv.  k Ib. xcvii. 
4 Ibid. 119. 1 Prometheus, 862. 


€ Hymnus ad Vulcanum, 6. 
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said eis aiQra Or eis rórv alóva, meaning the same thing by 


that. 
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, , , 


»^ » 
aióva Ó ése rpírov uévevm, 





Tiv dvüpàv yàp roaóvO. eÜapacav 
coi kal Évvéa tot 
mróAeos, ó rroAofBorós T alàv Bporàv, 
e ,» ?8/ -M n 
ócov TóT Oiü(movv €rvov ^, 


là Óvcaiov civ à rekobca 9. 


7j pakpo(3íaros 68e »yé rs 
aiàv éQávOr yepauots P. 


0s Ó &vs €Aevooes abyàs 7jAiov (gyAorós àv 
Biorov ejaíova IIépcais s 0cós Ouyyayes 9. 


memiyypeO , otav c alvos róxaY. 





3 , » 
emovupia Ó 
érekpaívero uópauuos aidv S. 


^ , ^ , ^ , 
AaBo)ca 9' épua Aiov ávrevoet Aóyo 
yetvaro vaià. ápeudr 
8i alàvos pakpoU srávoABov €. 


ért yàp OcóDev karamveíet 
^ ^ 

meiUÀ poXrràv 

dAkàv aópdvros aióv 9. 


Aíras 9€ kai kMrOóvas rarpoovs 
» , ^ *^ , , , 
map. ot0ev aiàva rrapÜéveióv T 
€Oevro duXópaxoc Bpafrs V. 
€ bi ^5 , $^ ^ 
á'yvà 0 aravporos a0 marpós 
dí(Xov rpvroorovOov eÜroruov 
aiàva qos éripa X. 


rajmrpóg6n roNoÓprgvov 
de. ^ - 

aiv dápqQi moAcráv 

jéAeov atu! ávarAáca Y. 


mepiáXovró oi mrepodópov Oépas yàp 
^ , , »^ , LÀ Z 
0coi, yAvkóv T aióva kXavpárov drep ?. 


8 » ^ » 2 ^ , , a 
Ot aiàvos Ó' ivypoict Bockerat kéap ?. 


m Septem, 744. * Agamemnon, 105. 

n [bid. 772. 9 Ibid. 927. w Ibid. 227. x Ibid. 244. 
P Persze, 264. Y Ibid. 714. z [bid. 1147. 
4 Ibid. 710. r [bid. 1007. à Choéphori, 26. 

$ Supplices, 46. t Tbid. 580. 
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Specific 


The specific distinctions which appear even in the general 
use of this term in Scripture are such as exist in the nature 


pópov kríca. p.op.éva. 
dQeprov aiàyt a b. 


ácuvr)s 9 aiàva Otouxvei €. 


V. SoPHOCLES. 
üv otro Tis €Üpevyev 
alàv Alaxibár, drepÜe ro)0« d, 


mavaipro mapuvo Oewàr 
cTvyvày T dxéov aiàw *. 


E Li ^ , ^ , f 
agkeL TOLOUTT) VOUVP 8L GLovos pievetv ", 





ós kal gv máykAavrov aiàva Kowóv etAov 8. 


olro. Bíov uot roU p.akpaíevos móQos b. 





, , 
TIS O €TLKT€ 
d , - ^ A 1 
TOV pakpatovov apa K , T. A. 





dXaàv Oj.uárGv 
üpa kai 770a dvráAjuos Óvcaíov 
pakpaíev y óc. émewágat . 
moi ÓnT 
ab0.s $Ó. épnpos drropos 
^ , , vy 1 
aiàya TAápov. &£o!; 
dÀÀà kdm. ékeiva 
^ , M 74 ^m 
potpa, uakpataves egxov à mac !, 





Aóyos uév éav ápxaios àvÜpórrov caveis, 





^ ^ - Á 

ós ovk àv alày ékuáÜois Bporàr mpiv àv 
2 wo A »» » /n 
Oávy Tis, or. ei XxpugoTos oUT et TQ Kakós 


^ ?*^ RI , , ,F 
ToioUros aiàv eis Óópovs re kàk Oóp.ov 
» X ^ LÀ 8 , » o 
dei rTóv dyOp. éreyre 9. 


, 
TO Aouróv 7j0n Borov evaíov €xew P. 


b Choéph. 441. h CEdipus Rex, 518. 
€ Eumenides, 315. k CEdipus Col. 149. 
4 Ajax, 644. m Antigone, 986. 

€ Electra, 851. n 'Trachinise, r. 

f Ibid. 1024. € Ibid. 1085. 9 Tbid. 34. 


VOL. II. U 





i Ibid. 1098. 
1 Ibid. 1734. 


P Ibid. 81. 


* 
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of things. "The simple idea of duration, which has neither 
beginning nor end, is incapable of distinctions or modifica- 


à OvoTava yévg Bporàv 
ots ji) uérptos aióy 9. 








eva(ov eva(ov dva£ t. 

à orvyvós aiàv rí ue r( Órjr. €xeis dvo ; 
VI. PrNDan. 

alóv T éje- 

me pópouost. 

» , 

dOakpvv vépovrat 

aiQva", 


, 
prwa. Xeuróp.evov 
Tóv ákivOvvov rapà parpi j.éveuww 
aiàva méccovr V. 








MJ , ^ 
cV TOL VV kÀvrüs 
aiàvos dkpav BaÓpui8ov 
dro Évv eüOoÉía 
peraviaaeacX, | 
Aagrrpóv éreot éyyos ávOpàv 

^ , d 
«ai j.etNuxos aióvY. 
etzrep kaÜ' ó8óv vuv ebÜUmopmros alóv 
rais peyáXais Oéückev 
kóc L0» " AÓávais?. 
eA Óé kal réo- 

» ^ Ó hi », a 

capas áperàs ó pakpós aióv?. 





TeAéÓet 


7pós »yrpas aiàv ápépab. 





érel 
ToUrov 1) máymav Óeós &j- 
p€vat oikeiy T. oüpavó 
eer aiàva $uiévov IIoAv8evkgs 
Káoropos €v zoMépo*. 


ynpas €s re róv nópaupov 


aiàvaQ, 
q Philoctetes, 178. r Ibid. 829. X [bid. v. 7. y Ibid. viii. 138. 
8 Tbid. 1348. Z Nemea, ii. 10. à [bid. iii. 129. 
t Olymp. ii. 18. V Tbid. 120. b Tbid. ix. 105. € Ibid. x. 107. 


w Pythia, iv. 329. 4 Isthmia, vii. 58. 
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tions; and if it excludes the possibility of a sum total or 
complex, it must exclude also the idea of subdivisions or 


8óAtos yàp aiàv 
- POM NT 8 , , e 
em ádvÜpáct kpéparat. 


T0ÀU TOL 
, , lh ^ ^ 57 f 
Qépria' rov áyOpi repmvós aiov f. 


VII. EunrPIDES. 


(gAorós aióv8. 

^ » , bd , ^ ?^h 
rÓv duxavías €yovca Ovorréparov aiàv ^. 

^ ,» c 5 , LES 
perà 0. iorara, àvüpáatv aiàv 
* , , /i 

movrAávgros dett, 

»» ^ , 3, s LY 
oig c Oe mévÜos obk érjatov rÓ aóv, 
dÀN és T àv aiàv obpós dvréxn vyóvaik. 
7) yàp epot y áXvmros 
8V alàvos àv Évvelty. 





Ovcaíev 9' ó 3iog', 


és ' Aíüav karaAvaovo 

M 

eup.ox8ov 

Bi ^ , , n 
iorov aiQvós re mróvovs, 


aiàya 0. oix &&corw? (é£opÜócacÓ0a:) 
To live life over again. 





^ ^ 
à Tai» à zauv 
, 
evaiov evatav 
eins à AnroUs mai. 





rís evrvXT)e 
9cis OcOo.kós kal mepiBAérov Bav 
aióàva TeívetÀ 5 
aióv Óvgaíev rts €Aayev €Aaxevt. 
Tív alày' els TÓ Nouróv e£eis5 ; 


dXX eus aópevós vis ai- 
àv mXoUrov uóvov av£ect. 


? Isthmia, viii. 27. n [bid. roos. 

f Fragmenta, Epinicia, iii. 9 Ibid. 1084. 

€ Medea, 243. h Ibid. 645. P Ion, 141. q Ibid. 623. 
1 Hippolytus, 1109. r Helene, 213. 

k Alcestis, 336. 1 Ibid. 474. S Andromache, 1215. 

m Supplices, 960. t Hercules Furens, 671. 


U 2 
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parts. But in the popular apprehension of these two things 
duration itself is commonly identified with time; and time is 


Auro)c ai- 
àva kepavvío mXayá ". 





Bpaxis aióv W. Vita brevis. 





karà $áos vokras re dí(Xas | 
evatova Outrnv*. 





py éXeUÜepov 
aiàva OéoQaiY ; 


aiàya róv Éóyravra OovAeUcat 06A. 





, 5 
pová. ai- i 
àva Oui£ovca?. 


có» aiàya uéAcov. 


yápoc 9 ócots uev € kaÜeorágw Bpo — di 
pakápios aióvC. 3 








Bporàv 8" ó más áo ráÜpros alóv4. 


^ M » A , ^ 
TÓ 0€ uer. evruxías kakoü- 
cÜa. Óvarois Bap)s aiv. 





TÓ u&y ém ebaiowt mórpof. 





.érepov &repov ai- 
Qva kai poipav olkrgojuev8. 


€ » 0 iJ *^ € , ,» 25 , 
ó 8 7OUs alàv 7) kakr) T ároAuía 

» ^ 
olT oikov obre 3iorov ob80ev àdeXeih, 


VIII. HEenopoTvs. 


"Exeivo 0€ rÓ etpeó ue oko c éyà Aéyo, mpiv àv reAevrijmavra kaXós TÓv 
aiàva rróÜcp.aLi—Kal ovrc 0uapépew róv alàya évaAAà£ mprjaaov, f) evrvxéew 
rà mávrak— O 0€ 8eós yAvk)v ye?cas róv alàva dovepós év avrà ebpiakerat 
», , ^ ^ , MD , ^ ^ 
€óy l—Kpéccov yàp rrowÜvrás Tv kai dpvvopévovs reAevrijmat róv alóva, Tfmrep 
mapéxovras OuaÜaprzva. ala Xíore uópo 'h— Toro 86 'Apyelovs ro)s perà 
IIoAvveíkeos éri Orgas éAácavras reXevrioavras róv alàva . . . Óáqyaun. 

"There are however passages even in the poets, in which the word has its 


u Bacchse, 92. f In Aulide, 551. 

w Ibid. 395. X Ibid. 425. & Ibid. 1507. 

y Hecuba, 754. z Ibid. 757. h Fragmenta, decet v 

à Phoenissse, 1520. b Ibid. 1533. 11.32. iii. 40. 
€ Orestes, 602. d [bid. 981. ! vii. 46. m ix. 17. 


* Iphigenia in Tauris, 1121. n Ibid. 27. 
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a proper subject of division; time admits of modifications 
and distinctions; time may be regarded either as past, or as 


proper and legitimate meaning of eternity, or for ever; of existence, dura- 
tion, life without end. 

It occurs, in the sense of existence continuing for more than one life at 
least, in the following of /Eschylus: 


aiàya 0 és rpírov uéve9. 
And in its proper sense, in the following passages :— 
i. kai róre 07) rís "jv ó OéAÉas voXómAaykrov áÜMav 


5 , » , 
oig TpoOóvrrov '1ó ; 
* ^ 2 , , 
Zeus aiQvos kpeov azavaTovP. " 


ii, 0v aiQyos 0€ róv mpiv ÓABov 
&ppar. mpooBaAóy Oíkas OXer. üdkNavaros dioTos4. 





iii. kai 

cápa pev mrávrov emerat 

, ^ ^ 
8aváre mepuoOevei, (àv 
0€ Aeíirrerat alàyos et0üoAov: 
^ ^ , 3 ^ , [i] ^ r 
TÓ yàp uóvov écTiv ek Ocóyr. 
**'The soul, the spirit, the image or likeness of eternity." 


, 


lv. icó0evOpov rékuap alàvos AaxocaS$. 





v. pakpós Ó' aiàv éxes 
Aó * € ^ 5 ^ ^ , ^ t 
TroÀÀà uév áperépay àvüpàv re poipav eimeivt. 


- / ^ » , , 
vi. kópai yàp d(vyes, yáp.ov rrápos, 
kópas kepoüvral aou, Or alàvos pakpoU 
TévÓ:] uéyvorra Óakpócev kaprrovuéro. 





vii. T0ÀÀà yàp ríkret 
poipa reXeaai0óreip 
aióy re Kpóvov mais V. 





Tem : 
viii. duvag'ro, 0€ rà zoAÀà kai Afia rrjva Auróvres 
^ , , ^ 
OeuXois €y vekveaot pakpobs alàvas ékewro*. 





ix. aiQyos Kpóve mayyevéropY. 


9 Septem, 744. had probably the $oivi& or palm tree 
P Supplices, 571. - : in view in this comparison. Cf. Psalm 
4 Eumenides, 564. xcii. 12. 
T Pindar, Fragm. Thren. ii Apud t Euripides, Medea, 427. 
Plutarchum, Consolatio ad Apollonium, v Hippolytus, 1425. 
cap. Xxxv. Ww Heraclidz, 898. 
$ Fragmenta Incerta, ci. Compare X 'l'heocritus, Idyll. xvi. 42. 
Isaiah Ixv. 22. ** As the days of a tree y Orpheus, Hymni, xiii. Kpóvov, 


are the days of my people:" Pindar verse 5. 
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present, or as future; and time will still retain its proper , 
nature whereby it is both allied to and distinguished from 


otov kai rap" 'OpdQei rà rzs $oceos &pya kAvrà mposayopevovrat 


& , à ox , 4:9 , » f uZ 
kat Qvseos kAvrà €pya pévet kat azeipvros atv. 


'limzus Locrus?7: Xpóve 06 rà uépea rácÓ0e ràs mepió0os Aéyovr. ás 
ékónpaev ó 0cós aiv kónpuo. 0) yàp zv mpó kócp.o davpa' Ouómep o0. évc- 
avrós' obO ópüv TepíoO0o. ais perpéerat ó *yevvarós kóopos otros. elkàv 0€ 
€cr. TÓ dyevváro xpóvo Ov alàva morayopevopes. ós yàp mor diwov mrapá- 
Oevypa róv iOavikóv kóo piov 00e ópavós éyevvá0n, oÜros ós mpós mapáOevypua 
róv aiàva 00e xpóvos aiv kóoji éOapuovpyr8n. 

The philosophical idea of aióv appears to have been that of eternity, or 
duration dze«pos at each end, without beginning and without termination. 
Time was measurable; aió», in this sense, was not. Time could be 
judged of by the senses: aióv could be comprehended by the intellect 
only: O$? yáp éaw 7) abr?) diüiórgs karà Óv aiQva kal rÓv óXov xpóvov' ov0€ 
yàp 7) avr?) ámeipía xpórvov kai aiQyos* ov0€ »yàp ravróv aiàv kai xpóvos *— 
*O 0€ aióv Obvajus dmeipos ^ — Kal yàp. abrós ( Aristotle) 8takpíve: róv aiàva 
kai róv xpóvov, kai rv .év árrovéueu Q và TÓv 0€ vrQ obpavó kal rjj kwjaet 
To) obpavo)^—Oépevos Ó' oov róv dpiÜnóv ijs kwrjoeos elyau róv xpóvov rv 
ai&ya vorróv eivai Qyat kai abrós, árró roU dcl eiva. T)v érovvpíay elAyióra, 
€xovrá re kai mepiéxovra TOv üravra xpóvov 9. 

No one is bound to subscribe to this definition of the term, dzó To) deci 
etva,, though proposed on the authority of Aristotle: no more than to an- 
other dogma of the philosophers of old, that aióv was a person: Kal ó aiàv 
0s éco. mpórros del àv €—Au0 kal ó alày bv àv kal ri Óv ó aiovf: which per- 
son Proclus labours to prove was the ajro(óov of Plato, and the Phanes of 
Orpheus, born of the cosmogonic egg—of whom Orpheus himself sings 
thus 8 : 

mporóyovov kaXéo Oupvr) uéyav ai8epórXaykrov 
Goyev;) xpvaégaw d'yaXAópevov mrepvyecoauwh. 


But how does Proclus prove his point?! 'Toia)ra yàp cepi abro) (ro 
avro(óov) kal 'Opde)s évOeikvvra, Trepi ToU dávgros ÜcoNoyàv. póros 
yov ó Oeós rap" avrà (Gov kepaAàs dépet moAAás, 

* , »1! ^ L4 
kpiias raupeiovs odas xaporo re Aéovros" 

^ , , ^ ^ ^ , kal ^ * ^, » 
kai mpóeugi» dmó ToU mporoyevoUs Qo), €v Q ormepparikàs TÓ. (Qóv éarw . ó 

^ ^ ^ 
xai ó IIAárov cvriüày abro(àov mpooryópevae róv uéyurrov roUrov Ücóv' ví 


Z Proclus in Timsum, A. (i.) 66 — d [bid. A. 584—241. B. 
29. D. e Ibid. B. 301 — 128. A. 

zz De Anima Mundi, (Opuscula My- f Ibid. 302 — 128. B. 
thologica, 551, 552.) &£ Hymni, vi. IIpwro'yóvov, ver. 1. 

& Proclus in Timseum, B. 200— h Cf. Macrobius, Saturn. i. xviii. 301. 
85. C. Orphica, Fragmenta, vii, 

b Ibid. 201 —85 E. i! In Timzum, B. 307 — 130. B. C. 


€ Ibid. 183 —77. F. 
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duration; viz. that of being a form of duration which must 
have had a beginning, and possibly may have an end. 
Whatsoever be the complex of duration, so measured by 
time, it is all equally finite at one or both of its extremities ; 
and finite time must be referred to an epoch « parte post, 
from which it took its rise, and with respect to which, at any 
moment of its decursus afterwards, it is time past. And it 
must also virtually if not actually be referred to some epoch 
a parte ante, with respect to which, so long as it is continuing, 
itis time present or future; and in reference to something 
of that kind or other never can cease to be so, until the 
moment arrives when time itself ceases to be any longer. 

Now though the phrase, aióv ó yeyovós, aiv ó yeyevguévos, 
alóv ó mapexmnkós, or any other to the same effect, does not 
occur in Scripture, yet aióv ó v)v, alàv ó éveorós, does occur 
there; and aiàv ó uéAXov, alàv ó épxópuevos, occurs there also : 
which being the case, it stands to reason that, whatsoever be 
meant by this term aiàv itself, à present and a future ai» of 
that kind must imply and must recognise a past aióv of the 
same kind too. 

lhere are texts of Scripture however which cannot be 
understood of any thing but a complex of duration, desig- 
nated by this peculiar term, a parte post as much as a parte 
ante; texts which speak of the decursus of an aióv from a 
point in duration backwards, referred to any thing in exist- 
ence at present, as well as others which speak of the same 
thing from a point in duration forwards. In this case too 
we have nothing to do first of all but to collect these texts, 
and to arrange them in their natural order: i. Such as relate 
to a past aiàr, or complex of time past: ii. Such as relate to a 
present and passing aiór: iü. Such as refer to an aiv of the 
same kind still to come. 





-— 


yàp 9uadépe: 1) rjv kpüdtov airíav àv kaXeiv, i) ró ékdavév dm éketvgs (àov ; 
Tí yàp àv e£ àoU yévovro rà» mávrov mAjv (60v; 7v 0€ ró àv cxeivo ToU ve 
aiÜépos Eyyovov kai ToU xáovs . .. ei otv T0 mpárov ék méparos kai ámeípov TÓ 
mpres égiv àv (ó alàv scil.) ety àv rabróv ró re IIAárovos óv kai Tó 'Opiéos 
Góyv. ei 0€ ék ro)rov ó áygs, karà rÓ abro(Gov reraypuévos, Óci Cyreiv karà 
(lege kai) róv aiàya rapà rà 'Opdei, uécov Ovra roU avroCóov zapà IIAárovt 
kai ToU OvTOS. 
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I. Aiév. In the sense of time past. 
i Luke i.70. 
Ka0às éAáAgoe 0ià oTóparos TOv &yíev rGv àm aiQros mpod- 
TÓv. | 
i. Acts iii. 21. 


'AmokaracTáceos TávrOv Qv éAáAgoev ó QGOecós Óià oTÓpaTOS 
mávrov &ylíev, avroü mpojuróv, àm' aiàvos. 


ni. John ix. 32. 
'Ex ro aiQvos ovk 7Kkov005 Ori qjvoi£é ris óp0aAuoUs rvjAo? 
yeyevvqpévov. 
lv. Acts xv. 18. 


- 
lrocrà àm alQvós éor( TQ Ocà mávra rà épya avro$. 


v. 1 Cor. ii. 7. 
'AAAà AaAoQpev codoíav O€o0 év uvarnpio rijv üàzokekpupuévqv, 
ijv mpodpuaev ó Oós 7pó ràv aidvov eis Oófav 1)uàv. 


vi. Romans xvi. 25. 
Karà &rokáAvirw pvorngpíov xpóvots alevío:s ceovynpévov. 


vii Ephes. in. 9, 10, 11. 
Kal $«rícat mávras rís 7) kowwcwvía ToU pvoTupíov, ro) dmoke- 
kpvujsévov àzó TOv alóvoev .. . va yrvopiwOr vüv .. . 7) roÀvro(- 
kiXos codía ro Oeo? karà mpó0ecow rÀr aldvov. 


viii. Coloss. i. 25, 26. 
IIAgpócat róv Aóyov ToU Go, TÓ pvoTüjpuov T0 àmokekpupquévov 
àmó rà» alóvov kal TOv yeveQv. 


!k 131m:51.317. 


To 0? BaciXei rv alóvov ... wu] kal 0ófa els rovs aldvas 

rQv alóvov. àyQv. 
x. Titus 1. 2. 

'Ev éXm(b. Cors alovíov jv émwwyye(Xaro ó àyrevóijs Oeós mpó 

xpóvov aieovíov. 
xi. 2 Tim. i. 9. 

Kar' ibíav mpó0ecw, kal xápw rijv 6o0eicav jpiv év XpwrG 

"Tyco, 7pó xpóvov aievíov. 
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II A EET ^ ARTE P $à € 5 " 
. Atev oUTOS, aiv O VUv, aiv O €veoTos. 
i. Matt. xiii. 22. 
Kal 7; uépuuva To) alQvos Toírov kal 7) &márg ToÜ mAo)rov 
cvmvtye, róv Aóyor. 


Mark iv. 19. 


Kai ai uépuuvat ToU alàvos rovrov kal 7) àmár: ToU mÀAobrov, K ,T.À. 


iü. Luke xvi.8. 
"Or. oi viol ToU alàvos rovrov $poruuórepo, vnép rovs viovs ToO 
$rós els rijv yeveàr rijv éavrQv eicuw. 
ii. Luke xx. 34. 


^ ^ n^ N 
Oi viol ToU al&vos rovrov yaj.otot koi éxyapi(akovrat, K, T. À. 


iv. Romans xii. 2. 


b N / - ^ /, 
Kai p) evoxnparí(Ceo0e TO Gir TOUTO. 


v. l1 Cor. 1. 20. 


IIoó codós ; 709 ypappuareós ; 00 ov(Qrqri]s ToU alàvos rovrov ; 


vi. l Cor. ii. 6,8. 


Zo$íav 0€ AaXoUperv év rois TeAe(ow cod(av 0é o) roÜ aidvos 
^ ^ ^ ^ 5 b ia 
TOUTOV, OU0C€ TOV Qpxórror TOU aioros TOUTOV ... ?)v ovOels TOV 
üpxóvrGv TOU aiQvos robrov éyvoker. 


vii. 1l Cor. in. 18. 
Ei ris Doket codós eivai, év piv év vQ alor» Tojro, epos 
/ * 
yevéo0o, k , T. À. 
viu. 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 

Ei à& kal éor. kekaAvppérvorv TÓ eÜayyéAiorv Tjuov, év Toís 
&ToAAvjuérvois écTri kekaAvjuévov, év ois ó 0cós roO aiQros roírov 
4. ow RS rd ^ L] 
érüiAoce rà voruara rà» àníoTov. 


ix. Ephes. vi. 12. 


IIpós To)s koocj,okpáropas roO oKórovs ToU aiàrvos rovrov. 


X. ll Tim.TL £ 


^ ^ ^ "^ N 
Tots zÀovaíois év TQ vOv alvi mapdyyeAAe, K, T. ^, 
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xi. 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
Apps yáp pe €ykaréAumev, àyomisas vóv v)v aiva. 


xü. Titus ii. 11, 12. 
'Ecejárg yàp 5 xdpis ToÜ OeoU .. . (va . . . oxppóres kai 
óka(es kai evoef3às Qjaepev &v rQ vürv alàw. 
xii. Galat. 1. 4. 


To) Oovrós éavrOv ......Ó0m€$ éféAqrai uüs ék ToU éveorÓros 
aiQros m0rupoU. 


xiv. Ephes. ii. 2. 
, , /, ^ 2^ ^ / 
... Er ais móre mepiezar]oare karà TrÓv aióva TOU KkÓopov 
TOUTOU. 


III. Aiàv ó uéAXov, aiàv ó épxyopevos. 
i. Matthew xii. 32. 


^Os à'àr eimy karà ro) Ylreóparos roO &ylov ovk à$eOnaerat 
3 o w v , / ^ ^ v ^ , 
avTQ 'oUre év roíro rà alàrt ore év TQ uéAXovri. 


i. Mark x. 30. 


S Kal év TQ alóri rQ épxopuévo (oi airov: (r9 péA- 
Aovri, in opposition to vür év rQ kao rovro just before.) 


ii. Luke xviii. 30. 
^Os o) pi] àzoAá] moAXamAacíova év TQ ka ToUrQ, kai év 
TQ aiQri TQ épxóp.evo Coi]v aióriorv. 
iv. Luke xx. 35. 


Oi 0€ kara£uoÜévres roU alQvos éke(vov rvxeiv, kal Tríje àvaorá- 
ceas rijs €k vekpür, ovre yapogir ovre éxyauíakovrat. 


v. Ephesians 1. 21. 


"Y mepávro......mavr0s Óvóparos óvopaCopérvov o) uórorv év T 
alàr. roro àAÀAà kai év rà uéAXorrti. 


vi. Hebrews vi. 5. 
Kal kaAórv yevcaj.évovs O«o0 píjua, óvrápews ve jéANovTOs ai- 
Gvos. 
vii. Ephes. ii. 7. 
s Iva éróe(fgrau. ér rois aiQou rois émepxopévoug TOv Ümep- 
BáAAovra mAoÜrov Tífjs Xápvros avrov. 
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SEcTION VI.— Observations on the above texts. 


In all these different forms of expression, the meaning in- 
tended is one and the same: 1. e. a complex of duration, not 
distinguishable from the proper notion of time, whether 
greater or less in itself, (for that 1s a distinct consideration ;) 
whether the same in one of these instances as in another, or 
not, (for that too is a different question;) whether contem- 
plated and alluded to as one period of that kind, or as more 
than one, (for that also is indifferent to our argument at 
present;) a complex designated in all alike by ai&àv or aidves, 
but in some as a complex of that kind already over and past, 
in others as still future and to come; in others as even then 
passing and present. "The idea, which enters into the word 
aio», in each of these instances alike is simply that of dura- 
tion, measured in some manner or other by time ; the idea 
of existence, succession, and continuity, either past, or pre- 
sent, or future; abstracted from all relation to any thing but 
duration itself. 

In most of these passages too, the word which our trans- 
lators have employed to render the Greek aiàv or aiGves is 
world or worlds; nor can it be said that by adopting this 
version they have not done justice to the original, and have 
not rendered its meaning intelligible to an English reader. 
For the proper sense of our own word world, at first *, might 
be remarkably agreeable to that of the Greek aiàv or otov, or of 
the Latin evum. But the meaning of words is liable to change 
in the course of time; and worid as used in English at pre- 
sent, (and indeed at the time of the translation of the Bible,) 
would be the. proper version of xóopos in Greek, which is a 
very different word from aiórv. Between xóepos and alóv, 
however closely associated one with the other, there must 


* On this subject Baron Humboldt observes, in one of the notes to his 
** Cosmos," (vol. i. p. xiv. note to p. 56.) ** The original meaning of the lat- 
ter word (the German) welt, of which we now make use, weralt in the old 
high German, woro/d in old Saxon, and veruld in Anglo-Saxon, referred 
rather to time (seculum) than to space." 

This is the proper explanation of our own phrase ** world without end," 
which occurs in the version of Isaiah xlv. 17. and so repeatedly in the 
Book of Common Prayer. See Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. 
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still be, both in the nature of things and in the apprehen- 
sion of each of those ideas by a competent understanding, a 
real and essential distinction. This is clearly proved by 
Ephesians ii. 2. (ii. art. xiv.) "Ev als vore meprezarijsare, karà 
rüv alàva ToU kócpov roórov. "The impropriety of rendering 
alóv here, in juxtaposition with xóepos, by world compelled 
our translators to substitute for it in this instance a different 
word; and one much nearer to the proper sense of aiov in 
Greek, understood of succession, continuance, duration or 
existence, measurable by time; but of nothing more: *'ac- 
cording to the course of this world." 

In like manner the impropriety of rendering this same 
word in many of these cases, in which it occurs in the plural, 
(especially where it relates to the past,) by world or worlds, 
obliged them to deviate from the uniformity of the version 
in such instances also, and to substitute ages, or something 
to the same effect, for worlds: as in Ephes. ii. 7: aióo: rois 
émepxoj.évows : not in the * worlds to come," but in the * ages 
to come."  'lhis want of uniformity in the version, when 
the word was every where the same in the original, is to be 
regretted ; and though we would not be understood to say 
that word might always have been rendered by one word in 
English, as it is always one in the Greek, yet we think it 
might always have been rendered to one and the same effect 
in the English as in the Greek ; whether by one word or by 
more. | 

The general conclusion however from the comparison of 
these different texts is obvious: viz. that the idea implied 
by ai&v in each of these instances is that of a course and 
suecession of time, a determinate interval of duration, a 
complex of being and existence, connected with some proper 
subject; which, in all those allusions to this course and suc- 
cession which represent it as present even then and passing, 
can be nothing but the presentlife or the present world; in 
those, which speak of it either as already over, or as still to 
come, cannot indeed be the present life or present world, 
but must still be something analogous to that, and standing 
in the same relation to an aiiv or to a series of aióves, already 
past or still to come, as the present life or present world 
does to an aiv actually present and going on. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On the Scriptural doctrine respecting the beginning of creation. 





SrecTIoN I.— 7e»ts. 


Turs brings us at once to the next and the most important 
division of our subject. "The explanations premised of the 
classical meaning of aiv, of the scriptural idiom in the use 
of this term, and of the specific distinctions in its general 
meaning as so used in Scripture, are only preliminary to 
other and much more interesting considerations; especially 
to that which most of all concerns the question of the real 
extent and comprehension of the chronology of Scripture, 
into which we are proposing to inquire: and this is the 
doctrine of Holy Writ with respect to the succession of 
aiQves themselves, in the sense already explained: to which 
we shall now proceed. 

The first observation which we have to make on this sub- 
ject is, That the chronological intimations of Scripture go 
back to a point of time, (if we may speak of time when as 
yet there was no such thing as time,) anterior to creation 
itself; when as yet there was no such thing even as creation 
itself. We collect this from the following texts : 


i. John xvii. 24. 
IIárep oüs Oéüokás poi 0éAo iva Ómov eipi éyà küketvou Qai 
per époi* tva O0eopóoi rijv Dófav rüv €giv, fv Oé0okás pov Ort 


]yámqsás pe 700 kara(9oAfjs kóaguov. 


i. John xvii. 5. 
SN ^ ld , ^ ^ ^ ^ / ix ^^ 
Kal vürv 0ófacórv pe ov, llárep, 7apà ceavrQ T! O0fn y etxov 
Tpó ToU rv kócjuor eivai zapà cot. 
ii. Ephes. i. 4. 
* / € ^ , "^ * Lo] , ki 
Ka0ós éfeAéfaro Qjjás év avTQ mp0 karafooAis kóojiov, eivai 
j4às &y(ovs kai àjuój.ovs karevómior avroU) év yam. 


i. 1PeU1 18,19, 20: 
Eióóres óri oo $gaprois, üpyvpio 1) xpvaío, éAvrpdOnre &x rijs 
paraiás jpQv àvaorpodíjs marporapabórov, àÀAà ruuío alpart &s 
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ápro) àpójuov kai àa(Aov XpioTo0, mpoeyvecpérvov £v -pó kara- 
BoAijs kóojuov, avepoÜ0évros 02 éx' éoxárov ràv xpóvev 9v bpàs. 


'The next observation which we have to make on the same 
intimations is the reverse of the preceding: That the chro- 
nological notices of Scripture go back to a point of time, 
posterior to creation but synchronous with the beginning of 
creation itself; before which and down to which there was as 
yet no such thing as creation; affer which and from which 
there was. "That is, they go back to the proper epoch of 
creation itself. We collect this truth also from the following 
texts : 

i. Matt. xiii. 85. 


"Omes nÀ9po05 ró jm0tv Óuà roO mpodxjrov Aéyovros'? "Avoífo 
év 7apa(3oXais ró oróp.a pov: épeófopat kekpvpjuéva àz0 kara[BoNijs 
KÓCJLOV. 

ii. Matt. xxv. 34. 

Tore épei ó BaaiXeUs rois ék Óefiàv abrot: Aeüre oi eUAoygpérot 
To) maTpOs Mov, kAmpovopycare Tijv zjTOuuacuévqv opiv [3actAe(av 
àT0 kara[goAfjs kóopov. 


il. Luke xi. 50. 
"Ira ékGpru0j T0 aia wávrov TOv mTpodwróv, rÓ éxyvvópevov 
à70 karaj3oAfjs kócpov, àmó ríje yeveàs rabrys. 


iv. Hebrews iv. 3. 


Eicepxópe0a yàp eis riv karámavoi oi mioreUcavrres, kaÜ0os 
D "Qs ó é&v T) Ópyi] j ls T1) á 
eipykev' Qs ój.oca év 77) Ópyr) juov, el eloeXeícovrat eis T?)v kará- 
zavcív uov' kaíro, rüv épycv ànó kara(3oMijs kóopov yevufBévrov. 


v. Hebrews ix. 25, 26. 

Ovx iva zoÀAXákis mpoaépr éavróv, doep ó üpyuepeUs elaépxe- 
rat els rà &yia kar. év.avróv . . . émel &bev abróv moAAdkis zaÜetv àmnó 
karaBoXijs kóojuov. 

vi. Apocal. xiii. 8. 
^ /, ^ "n ^ n" 
Kai mpockvvicovci» a)TrQ TávrTes ol karowoÜrres éml Tüje yijs, 
, , ^ / * Ll , ^ ^ A: 
Gv ov yéypazra,. rà Óvóuara év Tij [8(8A« Tüjs Ce5js To0 àpvíov 
éc $aypévov àró kara(goAfjs kóapov. 


& Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 
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vii. ÀApocal. xvii. 8. 


Kal Oavpácorvra, oí karotkoürres émi Tíjs yfjs, (Gv oU yéypamrat 
rà óvópara émi TO [3i8A(ov Tíjs ÓCwiüjs àmÓ karaBoAüs kócpov,) 
fBAémovres rÓ Onpíov, K , T. À. 


SzgcrroN Il.—O» ihe meaning of the phrases mwpó karafjoAijs 
kóoj.ov Gnd àzó karaj3oAfjs kóouov ; and on the scriptural use 
of kara[BáAAe and kara[8oAr]. 


Every one must perceive that the important phrase in the 
first of these collections of texts 1s 700 karafoAgs kóopov ; and 
in the second is àzó karafloAjs kócpov: and that these are 
opposed one to the other; but only as zpó is opposed to 
àzó, or the idea of prior is to that of posterior, and the 
lapse of time wp £o a certain point is to the lapse of time 
from a certain point; this point itself being the same in each 
instance. 

This point being designated as that of xarafoA3 kóopov, 
(whatsoever may be meant by those terms,) if it is only a 
fixed and determinate point, and only stands in the same 
relation to every thing else both before and after it, the first 
of these classes of texts refers us to a course and succession 
of some kind before that point and down to that point ; the 
second to a similar course and succession affer that point 
and from that point. 'The meaning of zpó in one of these 
instances and that of àzó in the other requires no explana- 
tion; but, with regard to «aragoA7s kóecpov subjoined to each, 
the case is different. "To the true scope and comprehension 
of these several texts, (which is in fact that of the chronology 
of Scripture itself, nothing is so important as the meaning 
of this part of each of these phrases. We must endeavour 
therefore to ascertain it with all the exactness possible. 

The substantive noun xarafjoÀ;; in Greek is derived from 
the verb xaragáAAe: and this is compounded of xarà and 
BáAAe.  Karà is properly a preposition in Greek; which 
among other uses and significations answers to that of our 
English adverb down: and 84AAc in Greek means the same 
thing as our verb to casí or throw.  KarafjAAe then, in 
Greek, signifies in English to cast or throw down. 

In this sense it occurs once in the New Testament; and 
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only once: KaragaAAóuevo: àÀX oix àmoAMópevoib: * Being 
cast down but not being destroyed." The idea, intended to 
be conveyed by this mode of speaking, is that of a person 
who receives a fall in wrestlmg: from which nevertheless he 
is able to recover himself, and to stand up again and to try 
the chance of another throw. It was the rule of the games 
of antiquity that candidates for the prize of the záA» or 
Lucta, that is in the contest of wrestling, should experience 
three falls of this kind, before they were to be declared 
beaten, and forced to give up the contest: or what comes to 
the same thing, the victors in this particular contest must 
throw their adversaries three times running*. One sense 
then of the verb xaragáAAc, and obviously as proper a sense 
as any, is this, of to cast down, to throw down, to overthrow. 

Another of the senses of this compound verb is that of 
laying a bottom on which something is to be erected ; which 
is properly meant by laying « foundation. "This meaning, it 
is evident, must be derived from the former; and therefore 
in comparison of that must be secondary: because the found- 
ation of a building is necessarily its /owest part; and what 
goes to compose the substratum or foundation, in comparison 
of that which is afterwards bwill or raised wp on it, appears 
to be cast down. ln this sense too it occurs once, and once 
only, in the New Testament: Mj záAw OeuéAiov. karaBaAAó- 
pevou peravolas àmó vexpàv épyov?. "There are no more in- 
stances in the New Testament of the use of this verb in any 
sense; but these two. 

With regard to the substantive karaj3oAj, derived from it ; 
it occurs in the texts which we began with producing; and 
in one more: Il(cre( kal a)r; Xáppa Ovapuv eis kara[goAiv 
emépuaros éAagev*. In this latter instance it is easy to see 
that the noun derives its meaning from the proper and pri- 





b 2 Cor. iv. 9. 

c Thus in the Pheedrus of Plato, 
(pars I. tom. i. 59 (—256) 6) reAevrí- 
cayTés re 0)... TÀv Tpiàv TaXouc TOV 
TüVv is à^w«0dÀs 'OAvumTiakQv €v vevucf]- 
KQ1V. 

Hence, in the Eumenides of /Eschy- 
lus, the Chorus say to Orestes, 

*Ev uv TÓO. jj0n ràv TpiQv TTaAaucud.- 

TwV.—Vver. 589. 
To which he replies, 


O? keiuévq Tw TÓvBe koumd(eis Aóyov. 
ver. 590. 

And hence the designation of mpicerijp 
in the sense of a master or superior, 
(literally one who thus beats an adver- 
sary three times,) which /Eschylus him- 
self uses in another instance, to imply 
that Jupiter had no superior:—Aga- 
memnon, 171, 172. 

d Hebrews vi. 1. 

e Tbid. xi. rr. 
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mary sense of the verb; that of throwing or casting down. 
The act of a sower, when scattering the seed up and down, in 
order that it may fall every where on the ground and every 
where take root and spring up, could not be better described 
than by karaBoX;] e7épuaros. And it is implied in this text 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews*, that Sarah herself, though 
grown old and past the natural time of childbearing, yet 
through faith received strength for such a casting down of 
seed as this: that is, was rendered as competent a subject for 
this dispensation of the birth of Isaac, notwithstanding her 
time of life, as the ground is, under ordinary circumstances 
every year, for the reception of the seed, which is thus cast 
upon it by the sower. 

In this instance then, the meaning of the noun is clearly 
derived from the primary sense of the verb. In the other 
instances, in which it occurs with zpó and àz0, it must be 
derived from the secondary; it can have no signification but 
that of foundation: so that as there are but two senses of 
the verb «araBáAAc itself, (at least in the New Testament,) 
so there are but two of the substantive karafooAi; derived from 
it; one of which refers to the proper and primary meaning 
of the theme, the other to the derivative or secondary. 

We do not consider it necessary to say any thing particu- 
lar in explanation of the term xóopos, which occurs with xara- 
BoAij in each of these instances. It may be taken for granted 
that its meaning is * world ;" and that it cannot be impro- 
perly rendered in English by our own word * world." It 
follows then that by the first of these phrases, zpó karafgoAfjs 
kócj4ov, we are taken back to a point of duration before which 
and down to which there was, as yet, no such thing as the 
karaBfoAi kócpov; and by the second, àzó xarafoAfjs kócpov, 
we are brought down from one at which and after which 
there was. "The question consequently which naturally pre- 
sents itself here is /his: Whether the xaraf8oA: kóopov, the 
point of duration alluded to in each of these instances alike, 
is the beginning of owr own system of things; the beginning 
of our own world; of that course and succession of things 
with which we find ourselves connected in our proper order 
of being, and with which our ancestors fouud themselves 


€ Heb. xi. 11. 
VOL. II. X 
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connected before us, each in his turn? or whether it is some- 
thing different from that. 


SEcTION III.—JV ether the kara8oNi] kóopov, in the Scriptural 
sense and reference of that phrase, is to be understood of the 
beginning of our own world. 


The first observation which we have to make preliminary 
to the decision of this question concerns the grammatical 
form and enunciation of each of these phrases, zpó kara(8oAfjs 
and àzó karafgoAfjs kócpov. The absence of the article before 
x«arafoAi and before kócpov also is characteristic of each of 
them; and considering that the phrase occurs so often, and 
yet is always distinguished by this omission, we cannot but 
look on the omission as intentional and significant. 

The learned do not require to be reminded of the differ- 
ence between two such phrases as zpó karafjoAijs kóopov, OY 
&m0 karafloMjs kócpov, and -pó Tis kara(joXás ToU kócpov, Or 
àz0 Ts karajgoXs ToU kóocpov: and that the former could not 
be limited to one specific act or instance of the foundation in 
question, but that the latter must be. An unlearned reader 
may be made aware of the distinction by being told that 
there is the same difference between these two forms of the 
same proposition in Greek, as between ** Before the founda- 
tion of « world," or * From the foundation of « world," and 
* Before the foundation of £Ae world," or * From the founda- 
tion of £he world," in English. We cannot indeed dispense 
with the definite article before the word foundation in the 
English, though it is wanting in the Greek; but we can be- 
fore the word world: or rather we express its absence before 
that word in the Greek, by the indefinite article prefixed to 
it in the English. Any one however, who understood his 
own language, would just as naturally collect from this 
mode of speaking in English, that no particular case of the 
foundation in question could be meant in either of these in- 
stances, (nothing but some such foundation in general,) as the 
learned from the corresponding manner of speaking in the 
Greek. 

It appears to us then, that the absence of the article in 
each of these propositions is significant. And indeed it makes 
so great a difference to the true meaning of the phrase in 
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either instance, whether the foundation in question is to be 
restricted to some one case of the kind, or to be extended and 
applied to all of which it could possibly be understood; that 
we ean scarcely suppose this omission other than intentional 
and significant. For if this foundation is to be restricted to 
some one case of the kind, we may take it for granted it 
must be that of our own world ; and therefore that the point 
in duration, designated by zpó in one of these propositions, 
and by àzó in the other, can be neither more nor less remote 
than the epoch of the Mosaic creation. We cannot however 
arrive at this conclusion without passing on to another ne- 
cessarlly involved in it; viz. That the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation in that case must be the epoch of creation abso- 
lutely: for that these phrases, zpó kara(goXs kóoyov and àmó 
xaraBoAijs kócpov, used as they are and standing as they do, 
are to be understood one of a time ó£efore, the other of a time 
after, the beginning of creation absolutely, we do not think it 
possible to deny. 

Yet this further conclusion from the same words, natural 
and necessary as it must be, would lie open to many difficul- 
ties and to many objections ; and would seem to set Scripture 
at variance even with itself. For if we compared this phrase 
Of 7pó kara[8oAijs kóc ov, as used in Ephes. 1. 4, or 1 Peter 1.10, 
with that of zpó ràrv aiórer in l Cor. ii. 7; or with that of 
xarà mpó0eoww rv alóvov, Ephes. ii. 11; or with that of mpó 
xpóvov alievíov, Titus i..2: 2 Tim.1. 9; or with that of xpórois 
aievíois, Rom. xvi. 25: and if we compared the correspond- 
ing phrase of àzó karafjoAs kócpov with that of àmó ràv aló- 
vov, Ephes. ii. 9, Coloss. i. 26: forasmuch as the context of 
all these other passages would clearly demonstrate that one 
and the same economy, purpose, or dispensation, realized and 
consummated in the Christian scheme, one and the same 
mystery or secret, however long before concealed, brought to 
light and revealed at last by the actual publication of the 
Gospel, was the subject of description in them all; it would 
follow that zpó karaj3oXs kócpov could be only another form 
of expression for zpó ràr aióvov, and ámó karafoAíüs kócpov 
only another for àzó ràv aióvev. lf so, the karafoA7] kóoj.ov 
and the beginning of these aiórves must be the same; and if 

X 2 
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the former meant only the epoch of the Mosaic creation, the 
latter too could mean no more. 

It is not necessary to object to this conclusion, its incom- 
patibility with the scope and comprehension of such a term 
as alor, especially in the plural number, that it should be 
supposed to be thus restricted to the course and succession 
of any one system of things, like that of the Mosaic creation. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to remind the reader of those 
other passages, according to which the course and succession 
of things which bears date from the Mosaic creation, (con- 
sequently the present course and succession,) is set forth as 
one of these aióres itself; only as aiv ó vóv, aiv otros, aiov 
ó évecrós. Now it is not possible that it could both be only 
one of those aires, and yet the whole of those ailóves also. An 
individual part of a certain class of things could never be the 
complex or total of its proper class. If the Mosaic creation 
is one of these aiàres, but only one, there must be others dis- 
tinet from that; and since this is confessedly the youngest 
of all, there must be others older than that. "The proper 
epoch of none of these could be the proper epoch of the 
whole, except that of the first of all; that of the first of the 
series itself. 'The proper epoch of the last at least could 
not possibly stand in that relation to the whole; and if zpó 
xaraBoAís kócuov goes back beyond the absolute epoch of all 
these cons, or àzó kxara(goAijs kóopov comes down from the 
absolute epoch of the very first among them ; nothing would 
seem to be more certain than that both must go back beyond 
the epoch of the Mosaic creation at least. 

Again, with respect to the particular instance of the phrase 
zpó karaBoAíüs kócpuov, John xvii. 24, where our Saviour was 
speaking of his own preexistence, and of the glory, inseparable 
from his eternal generation, which he had with the Father 
from the first; it does not seem possible to doubt that the 
reference there must be to a point of duration long anterior 
to the epoch of the Mosaic creation. It would be greatly to 
mistake these words, and most unjustifiably to explain away 
their force and emphasis and to limit their scope and com- 
prehension, to assume that the relation of son to which the 
possession of this glory was inseparably attached from the 
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first, and the consequent possession of that glory itself, in 
this retrospect of our Lord's went no further back than the 
epoch of the Mosaic creation. And though it may be objected 
that in the 5th verse of the same chapter, just before, he him- 
self does appear so to limit it, in the words, Kai vór 0ófacóv 
pe c), márep, rapà c«eavrQ, Tjj 0ófg y elxov mpà ToU rÓv kócpor 
eiva, zapà cot: this 1s no necessary inference even from those 
words. We are not authorized to assume that ó xóopos re- 
ferred to here is meant of the Mosaic creation. "The enun- 
ciation of this phrase zpó rof rüv kóopov elvat, and that of the 
other 700 kara(goAfjs kócuov, in words may differ ; but the sense 
of each must be the same ; and if the latter cannot be referred 
simply to the Mosaic creation, neither can the former. "The 
article, it is true, is wanting in the latter before «óopov, and 
present in the former before xóopuov: but this distinction 
does not determine the former to be meant of the Mosaic 
world.  Kéepos, with the article, standing absolutely, and 
having nothing predicated of it but simple being, as implied 
by «iva, is capable of being understood of creation in the 
abstract; the characteristic distinction of which in all and 
each of its acts or parts is still this common property of 
kócjios, of order, arrangement, and beauty ; according to the 
proper meaning of kóopos itself in the Greek language. It 
may be understood of creation in its totality, of creation as 
made up of innumerable worlds or xócgow yet comprehend- 
ing in itself and summing up in itself the beauty and per- 
fection of all; of creation as the xóepos kar éfoyyv, the 
xócpos Kkócpor itself. In no light but this could the com- 
plex.of creation, regarded as one whole made up of how 
many soever parts, appear; especially to its own Creator: 
and in this light might it appear to our Saviour; and be 
spoken of accordingly in his allusion to it here. 

That these words of our Lord indeed, with reference to his 
own preexistence and to his antemundane glory, neither are 
to be nor ean be restricted to the epoch of any one act of 
creation, but must go back to the epoch of all creation and 
beyond it too; may be further collected from the exordium 
of St. John's Gospelf: 'Er àpyfj zv ó Aóyos, kal ó Aóyos qv 
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-pós rüv Oeóv, kai Ocós 7jv ó Aóyos" obros 7jv év px mpós TOv 
Oeóv: which asserts his communion with God not only at 
the beginning but prior to the beginning. But what begin- 
ning? that of the Mosaic creation and of the present system 
of things? or that of any creation and of any system of things? 
Let the third verse of the same chapter answer that ques- 
tion: IIárra Ov a)ro0 éyévero, kal xcepls abroU éyévero oQ02 &v 
à yéyoverv: or Colossians i. 15; in which he is represented 
as mporórokos máoqs kríceos ; * Begotten before all creation," 
or as'the Nicene creed expresses it, * Begotten before all 
worlds:" or Coloss. i. 17, wherein he is set forth as abrós 700 
závrov—*' Himself before all things;" before, in point of 
priority of being or existence; already in possession of his 
proper being and of every thing belonging to it, long before 
any thing else came into existence. 

And this leads us to observe that to restrict the epoch of 
creation absolutely to that of our own system would involve 
us in another absurdity; that of supposing the complex and 
totality of creation itself to be summed up in our own sys- 
tem. "The complex of our own system could not be more at 
the utmost than the complex of the material, that is of the 
visible, universe: and that too only on the supposition that 
the visible heavens with their contents, the stars, the sun, 
the moon, and the planets, were still part of our own system. 
But the complex of creation absolutely must include the 
immaterial and invisible world as well as the material and 
visible; unless we should go so far as to renounce all belief 
in the actual existence of a world like the former; contrary 
to the plainest and most positive declarations of Scripture 
itself. 

But, admitting the fact of this distinction, is any one pre- 
pared to maintain that both came into being at once? or both 
atleast at the epoch of our own system? that the creation 
of angels and the creation of mankind were synchronous? 
that the spiritual and invisible world, in the order of exist- 
ence, is no older than the human and visible? Are not the 
angels represented in Scripture as spectators when the erea- 
tion of our own world was going on? * when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
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joy2?" Is it possible to doubt that the fall of the angels 
must have been an event older than the creation of man, 
when we read of a tempter and of a temptation almost on 
the day of that creation itself; and know that this tempter 
was none other than the prince of the fallen angels them- 
selves, the &dus ó àpxatosh, the serpent, as old as the begin- 
ning of the present system of things? Very absurd opinions 
indeed have been entertained on the relative order of these 
different events, the creation of the angels and the creation 
of man; theífall of the angels and the fall of mani: and it 
has been imagined even that the fall of the angels intervened 
between the creation and fall of man. No such opinion 
requires a serious answer. Not only Scripture and common 
sense but nature itself reclaims against it. 'The traces of evil 
on the face of nature are older than the Mosaic creation. And 
wheresoever we meet with the marks and impressions of evil 
in the midst of the works of God, there also we meet with 
the vestiges and traces of sin: we read the testimony of 
nature itself to the fact of a fall; either the fall of the angels 
or the fall of man. ! 

The truth indeed may be that the absolute epoch of the 
material creation and that of the immaterial are not distin- 
guishable asunder; and that the material world and the 
world of spirits in point of fact never existed one inde- 
pendently of or one without the other. "To judge from the 
analogy of the state of things at present; it seems to have 
made part of the scheme and economy of creation from the 
first, that the material world should be subject to and de- 
pendent upon the spiritual yet that the spiritual itself 
should not be independent of the material: that as the body 
and the soul of man were formed for each other, and as 
neither is in its proper natural state of being nor in pos- 





E€ Job xxxviii. 7. Stars are the stand- 
ing image in Scripture for angels or 
gods: see Numb. xxiv. 17: Amos v. 
26 (Acts vii. 43) : Isaiah xiv. 12, 13: 
Ezek. xxviii. 12214: xxxi. 7, 8: Dan. 
viii. 10: xii. 3: Matt. ii. 2: 7: 9: 10: 
xxiv. 29: Mark xiii. 25: Apoc. i. 16: 
20: d PB: Eg: yi ro,II: 
I2: ix. I: Xii. I: 4. "The prince of 
the fallen angels, as the head of the 
angels, before his fall was typified by 


Lucifer, the leader of the stars, Isaiah 
xiv. I2. . But now the true and sole 
archangel is Michael, that is, our Lord 
himself: and therefore the title of the 
Morning Star is now applied exclusively 
to him: Rev.ii. 28. xxii. 16. 

h Revelation xii. 9. Cf. John viii. 
44. 2Cor. xi. 3. 

i Zonaras, i. ii, p. 14. C. D. From the 
Aemri]) Téveois. Cf. Photius, Cod. 232. 
p. 289. l. 40. Stephen Gobarus. 
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session of its proper perfection without the other; so the 
material and the spiritual world were formed for each other 
also, and neither was intended and neither was adapted to 
exist independently of the other. 

When we say this, we do not mean to imply that the 
material world was ever intended or ever adapted to serve 
as à body to the spiritual world; but simply that as the 
corporeal part of man is material and yet is subordinate to 
the soul of man which is spiritual; so the material world in 
general may have been purposely subjected to the immate- 
rial: and as the soul of man without the body also would 
want the fittest and most appropriate of natural instruments 
even for the exercise and display of its peculiar powers and 
perfections ; so would the spiritual world without the mate- 
rial be destitute of the most appropriate and most requisite 
field for its peculiar energies and operations. Nor do we 
hesitate to affirm that intimations of this connection between 
the visible and the invisible world, and of this subjection of 
the inferior to the superior order of creatures, appear in 
Scripture itself; though we do not think it necessary to stop 
at present, for the sake of collecting them, or of pointing 
them out. 

To distinguish therefore between the material and the 
immaterial creation even from the first, and to suppose a 
different epoch for each, may be as contrary to the matter of 
fact (i.e. to the actual order and course of events) as to 
analogy and the reason of things. t is at least very con- 
ceivable that the state of the case may have been from the 
first what we are given to understand it is destined to be 
hereafter for ever; even when men shall have become equal 
to the angels, and so far a part of the spiritual world them- 
selves. We are not told that they must expect even then to 
cease to be connected with the material world; nor yet to 
continue to be connected with it after a manner entirely 
new, and in no sense familiar to them from their former 
experience. "They are promised a body still; but a spiritual 
body: and an earth stillj but a new earth; the same in 
general with that on which their existence before was trans- 
acted, but differing from it in its specific character, and in 
its particular constitution ; especially in being purified from 
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all that alloy and corruption which debased and deteriorated 
it before. 

To return then to the question which we are discussing, 
that of the proper point of duration referred to in zpó xara- 
BoX5s kócpov or in àmó karafoAQs kócpov; especially in that 
particular instance of the former of these references which 
occurs John xvii. 24, in connection with the preexistence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: What, we may ask, is the doctrine of 
Holy Writ respecting the preexistence of the Divine Logos 
or Word, the everlasting Son of the everlasting Father, 
relatively to the beginning of creation of any kind? or what 
is the interval actually recognised in Scripture between the 
eternal generation and the first communication of being to 
any created thing, material or immaterial? 'The distance is 
infinite. It cannot be conceived in idea, much less reduced 
to any of the known measures of duration, or expressed in 
words. How is it possible then to limit the preexistence 
of the Son of God to the beginning of any one system of 
creation, even the oldest of all, whatsoever that may have 
been? much less to the beginning of our own—the youngest 
of all; a creature of yesterday in comparison with the first 
among all which must have preceded it? one, of which the 
years, and months, and days, and even the hours and the 
minutes, are capable of being calculated and reckoned up 
even by ourselves. 

It is the doctrine of revelation upon this point, That the 
mediate or proximate author of all creation was the second 
Person of the most holy, most glorious, and ever undivided 
Trinity; that though the paternal Deity—(that mysterious 
essence which exceeds all finite comprehension, and on whose 
unoriginated perfections it is not possible to meditate without 
the profoundest sense of awe and adoration)—is the author of 
life and being to the Son, and through the Son to every 
thing possessed of life and existence also; yet the relation 
of the Son to these joint creatures of both the Father and 
himself is nearer than that of the Father; the Son stands 
between the Father and the creature of every kind: the 
Son, to the creature, is the representative of the Creator; 
the Son, after an ineffable manner, is the instrument of the 
Father in communicating to all other things, each in its 
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several proportion, that life and being which he himself 
derives in all its plentitude and all its perfection from the 
Fatherk: so that it is equally true to say the Father is the 
universal Creator, and the Son is the universal Creator; and 
that, while the ultimate agency is the Father's, the mediate 
agency is the Son's; and yet the agency of neither is sepa- 
rated from that of the other. 

In this sense, according to Scripture, all creation was the 
work of the Son. "Throughout the immensity of space, 
through the entire universe of matter, in the world of sense 
and in the region of spirits, in the height above and in the 
depth below, in heaven and in earth and in Hades, all is the 
work of the Son. Nothing exists which was not created by 
the Son. "The Son is the final end of their being, (eis àv or 
9r à»,) the Son is the instrumental means of their being,, 
(8! o$,) the Son is the efficient cause of their being, (é£ o;) 
to all. And as he created all things, so he sustains or con- 
serves all things; and by him all things consist: whatsoever 
was brought into being, is kept and continued in being also 
by him. 

These various propositions we cannot do better than con- 
firm by the testimonies of Scripture, confining ourselves to 
those of the New Testament; because it is to the New Testa- 
ment that we owe the first clear and distinct revelation of 
these great and momentous truths. Creation is every where 
in the Old Testament attributed to God. But after what has 
been explained, and with the light which the New Testament 
has reflected on the meaning of the Old; it will now be 
understood that all such ascriptions and acts of creation, 
with a proper and personal reference at least, are intended 
as those of the second Person of the most Holy Trinity. 

With regard to the New Testament, we have nothing to 
do but to produce these proofs. It will be proper however 
to exhibit those of each kind ; both such as refer all creation 
to the first Person and such as refer it to the second: for, 
after what has been premised, it will be evident that there is 
no inconsistency in them, nor any difficulty in reconciling 
one class of such testimonies to the other. 


k John v. 21, 26: Cf. 17, 19, 20. 
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SECTION IV.—Texts of Scripture, relating to the agency or 
work of creation. 
i Rom. xi. 96. 
"Ori é£ a)ro0 kal Üv a)roU kal els abrÓv rà márra' air | 
00£a eis rovs ailQvas. àyjv. 


ii Ephesians iii. 9. 

Kai $wríca, mávras Tís 7) kowcvía ToU pvoTQpíov ToU ümoke- 
kpuuuérvov àmó rüv alóvev év r9 Oc, TG rà mávra krícavr. 9i 
'Icoà XpicTo0. 

ii. Hebrews ii. 10. 

"Empeme yàp abrQ, 0v 0v rà mávra kal 0v o0 rà mávra, moAAoUs 
viovs eis 0ófav àyayóvra, róv àpyqyóv rfjs owrnpías avràv 0i ma- 
Onpkárev reAeiQca. 

iv. Apocalypse iv. 11. 

"Aftos et Kópie Aafeiv Tijv 0ófav kal Tiv ruv kai Ti]» 0óvapav' 
Ór. c) €krucas rà Trávra, kal 0ià TO ÜéAquá cov ciol kai ékr(o0- 
cav. 


v. John i. 1—3. 10, 11. 

'Er ápy$j 9v ó Aóyos, kal ó Aóyos ?jv pos róv Oóv, kal Oeós 5v 
[4 H A LA L. , E] ^ ^ x , : ? y tolg JEN 
ó Aóyos' otros Tjv év àpyfj mpós rüv Oeóv. mávra 0v avro) éyévero, 

^ b 5 LAU , 50$* e ^ , 1 , "a , "n ^ 
kal xcplis avToU éyévero o002 &v 0 yéyorvev! ... év 19 kóopw 7|v, kal 
ó kóojnos Ot avToU €yévero' kal ó kóoj.os avTOv o)k éyvo. eis và 
lota. 1jA0e, kal oí (Quo, abróv ov mopéAa[gov. 


vi. Hebrews i. 10 —12. 
Kai, EU kar àpyàs Kópie Tiv yíjv é0epeA(ocas, kal &épya TÓÀv 
^ P 9 e c9 f. - LI PEACTA, ^ N SS / : s 
xewv ao elow oi obpavo( avrol àmoAoÜüvra,, Ev 0€ Quapévets" kai 
TávTes Ós iuáriov TaÀauoÜrjcovrot, kai Goci Tepu9óNatorv. éA(fets 
p 
avrovs, kal üAAayQcorvrav X) 08 Ó avrOs ci, kai rà Érm cof ojk 
, , 
ékA et yrovot. 
vii. 1 Cor. vini. 6. 
L^ ^ n , 
Kai eis Kópis '"Igooüs Xpiorós: 0v o0 rà mávra, kal Tjuets Ot 
QUTOÜ. 
viii. Ephesians iii. 14, 15. 
Toà Kvpíov 29v 'Igoo0 Xpirrot* é£ ob müca marpi év opavots 


32s ^ , , 
kai émi yijs óvopuáGerat. 


ix. Colossians i. 15—17. 
i ^ ^ ^ / 
'Os éorw eikOv roO G«co0 ro0 üopárov, mperórokos màos 


1 Cf. Proverbs, iii. 19, 20. viii. 22, 23-31. 
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kríceog" Üri &v aürQ éxrío0n rà mávra, rà év rois obpavois xal rà 
éml Tíje yfjs, Tà Óparà kal rà àópara, ere Opórow eíre kvpiórmres 
eíre üápxal eire é£ova(a,, rà mávra 0v avro kal eis abróv ékri Tat. 
kal abrós éor, mpó mávrov, kal rà márvra év a)rQ avvéorqke. 


x. Hebrews i. 3. 
*Os àv àmabyacpa Tíüs Oófgs kal xapakrip Tíjs VTocTácews 
abro), épov re rà márvra rQ fijar: rijs óvrápeos abro0, K , v. À. 


xi. Apocalypse iii. 14. 
Táàe Aéyev 6" Ayijv, ó Máprvs ó zioTÓs kai àAnÜiwós, 7j àpy1] ^ 
rijs krícecs ToU Ceo. 


SzgcrroN V.— Particular consideration of the texts in which 
the phrases apó karafjoAfjs or àzó kara[BoAfjs kóajuov occur. 


If however we proceed to consider the passages in which 
either of these phrases occurs, (as collected supra") a little 
more particularly ; we may observe, i. That in none of the 
three in which the former occurs can the reference be to any 
point of duration but one, whatsoever that may be; viz. that 
which goes as far back as in the nature of things was pos- 
sible. "This must be evident, after what has been explained. 
And for the same or similar reasons it must be equally true 
of three of the texts in which àzó karajjoXs occurs? ; espe- 
cially when compared with the other passages of Scripture 
also produced, relating to the purpose of God from all eter- 
nity with respect to the terms of salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

ii. With regard to Matth. xii. 35, which is a quotation 
from Ps. Ixxviii. 2, did the words themselves allow of such a 
restriction, it might be referred to no more distant an epoch 
than the beginning of our own system. But it is just as 
capable of being referred to any more distant epoch, even to 
that of the first creation itself. Nor could any one venture to 
say that it was not intended to be so referred, for any thing 
which he could know to the contrary. "The same observation 
may be made on Luke xi. 50: even though the first instance 


m "That is, ó àpxmyós : The beginner: n Page 301—303. 
with whom, and through whom, it be- 9 Matth. xxv. 34: Apocal. xiii. 8: 
gan. xvii. 8. 
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of righteous blood, that is of blood unjustly shed, de facto 
might go no further back than the time of Abel; and conse- 
quently not even so far as the epoch of our own creation. 

ii. With regard to Hebrews iv. 3: were we obliged to 
suppose those words to have a special reference to the work 
of the hexaémeron, it would be difficult to avoid the in- 
ference that àzó xarafloAgs kóopov with such a reference 
was to be understood of the foundation of the present world. 
Dut the context of the entire passage in our opinion con- 
spires to prove that the idea, presented to the mind of the 
writer, was that of a caffBarwepós or karázavois still to come ; 
though so long after the beginning of those works themselves 
of which it was destined to be the consummation: a caf8fa- 
ricos only typified by that of the seventh day, the close of 
the Mosaic creation». 

This contrast is rendered more striking, if the works in 
question are understood of the work of creation from the 
very first moment when it actually began; long anterior it 
might be to the epoch of the Mosaic creation. "The words 
should be rendered, not * although the works were finished 
from the foundation of the world," but * although the works 
had taken place from Ae foundation of a world."  'This is 
intended to intimate that the work or labour, properly so 
called, in contradistinction to the caf83arwpós or rest from 
such labour which should some time or other ensue, had 
begun the moment creation itself had begun; and having 
once begun it had not strictly speaking even then come to 
an end, but it was still continuing, and in the same way ; 
agreeably to our Saviour's own declarationa concerning the 
very same thing; that the Father had never ceased to work, 
notwithstanding the interposition of the sabbath, in his pro- 
per capacity of the Preserver as well as Maker of all things. 
Such is the meaning of yergfévrev here. It is the same as 
yevouévov : and as used here, in the sense of * having taken 
place," it is evidently synonymous with * having begun." 

iv. With. regard to Hebrews ix. 25, 26: had those texts 
spoken expressly of Christ's offering himself repeatedly for 
such an end and purpose as the sins of ien; they might and 
perhaps even must have been understood of his offering 

P Cf. iv r, 2. 6, 7. 8, 9. 10, 11. q John v. 17. 19, 20. 
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himself repeatedly since the foundation of our own world. 
But they do not so speak; nor specify any such end and 
purpose of this supposed offering of himself repeatedly, as 
the expiation of the sins of men. There are passages of 
Scripture which imply that other rational and responsible 
beings as well as men, creatures of God too as well as men, 
have had and still have need of an offering for sin as well as 
men; and yet that none has been provided for them as 
there has for men. Of this number is ii. 16, of this very 
epistle; and in our opinion 1 Pet. i. 19: Eis à émi0vpobcuw 
&yyeAo, mapakóyav? : for mapakóyo. along with eis, as the 
classical reader must know, has the sense of «to attain to" ; 
and is so used in James i. 25. Who shall say then that the 
idea present to the mind of the inspired author of this allu- 
sion to the necessity of a repeated offering for sin since the 
foundation of the world, if such an offering was to be made 
as often as there was actual occasion for it, was not that of the 
case of the angels ? "here has been such a thing as the sin of 
the angels and the fall of the angels; as well as the sin of 
man and the fall of man: and the fall of the angels is older 
than the fall of man, and older than the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation; yet is not older than that of their ow» creation, 
nor that of any creation. It cannot go back beyond the 
foundation of a world in any sense; of some one of which 
even they in the proper order of their being must always 
have formed a part. 

v. We observe in the last place that there are other allusions, 
besides these, to the beginning absolutely, or to the begin- 
ning of creation; in different terms indeed, yet distinguished 
by the absence of the article, just as much as these. Such 
are, Aq àpxijs kócpov*— A àpxijs kríaeos ijs ékrioev ó 0cóst— 
"Amó kríaeos kócpuov*— Am. àpxíüjs krírecs*. It is difficult not 
to conclude from this uniformity of idiom, in the use or non- 
use of the article, that such propositions were purposely so 


r Cf. James ii 19. —because they refer to the institution 
s Matth. xxiv. 21. of marriage, and to the formation of 
t Mark xiii. 19. the male and the female, for each 
u Rom. i. 20. other: consequently to the beginning 


X 2 Pet. iii. 4. We do not class with — of our own system of things. Cf. how- 
these Matth. xix. 4. 8: ó voígcas àw ever Heb. iv. 13 : obi £o: krícis àa- 
àpxiüs: &m' àpxijs Ot ob "yévyovev olrws — vis évámiov abroU: **any creation" or 
—or Mark x. 6. àrb bé àpxíüs krícews — ** any creature." 
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expressed, lest their scope and meaning should be limited 
within the utmost extent of which it was capable. Compare 
with these Hebrews ix. 11: Oó raírqgs rfjs krí(ceos— where the 
reference must be to the present creation», if to any in par- 
ticular. 'The enunciation of the phrase is changed: and the 
reason of the change is obvious: viz. to oppose a material 
tabernacle, a tabernacle composed of earthly materials, and 
wrought by human hands, (a tabernacle consequently neces- 
sarily of £Ais creation, and proper for such a creation,) to an 
immaterial tabernacle, not composed of earthly materials, 
nor made by human hands, consequently not of £his creation; 
the spiritual tabernacle of the body of Jesus Christ, of which 
the material was only a typez*. 





CHAPTER III. 


On, the doctrine of Scripture with respect to the succession of 
aiQres, and. to the place of the Mosaic aiov in the order of 
succession. 


SECTION I.—Swbstance of the testimony of Scripture in 
two propositions. 


Tur drift of the preceding reasonings, if they have not 
been altogether mistaken, being to establish the fact that 
the absolute epoch of a// creation must go back far beyond 
the date of the Mosaic creation ; they have prepared the way 


* "here is probably no text of Scripture, in which the distinction of 
Kócpos without the article and kóepos with it is more significant and more 
to be attended to, than the celebrated text of r Tim.iii. 16. Among the 
remarkable propositions which there occur, this is one: 'EztcereUÓn év 
kócuo: not ev rQ kócpo. 1t would be easy to shew (were this the proper 
place to enter on the explanation of the text) that there was a reason for 
that distinction; and that a much deeper meaning is implied in it than at 
first sight appears. 

Compare also 2 Cor. v. 19. Kóepov karaAAác aov éavró, not róv kóopov. 
The omission of the article is significant here too. 


Y Asin Mark xvi. 15. máoy Tj krí-  19—21: where 7j krícius occurs thrice 
cei: Or Coloss. i. 23. év mdem cíj krí(- — of the present creation. 
cei Tjj 9mb Tbv obpavóv: or Rom. viii. z Cf. Hebr. viii. 5 : ix. 8, 9. 
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for the actual testimony of Scripture on this most important 
yet most mysterious subject: and that testimony now is 
likely to be better understood, and to be more correctly esti- 
mated than it could all at once have been. 

This testimony of Scripture, so far as we have been per- 
mitted and enabled to collect it for ourselves, to the best 
of our judgment may be summed up in two propositions : 
I. That, from the absolute epoch of the first act of creation, 
there has been a succession of such periods as those which 
Seripture denominates aióras. II. That the last of these 
periods is an aióv of the same kind in general as all before 
it, but at present in existence: consequently the aió» which 
is dated and must be dated from the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation. Such is, as we apprehend, the simple doctrine of 
Scripture itself on these points. We wish to treat of each of 
the above propositions as of a question of fact; which must 
be determined in the same manner as all other questions of 
fact; viz. by testimony ; testimony competent for the pur- 
pose, rightly understood and rightly appreciated: which of 
course is and must be that of Scripture and Scripture only. 


SEcTION II.—0O» tAe proof of the first proposition. 

I. That from the absolute epoch of the first act of creation 
downwards, there has been a succession of periods which 
Scripture calls aióras; the reader can now scarcely fail to 
perceive is and must be implied in the phrases IIpó rv aió- 
vov?— An rÓv alóvor*—IIpó xpóvov alevíev —Xpóvois ale- 
víows * — Karà mpó0eciww TOv alóvev*, respectively: all which 
recognise a series of aióves; implying of necessity that there 
must. have been more than one. And since it has been 
shewn that, whatsoever be the particular form of the expres- 
sion in each of these instances, the general meaning in all is 
the same, and virtually equivalent to zpó xarafAis kócqov 
in some, and to àzó karajjoAjs kóopov in the rest; it follows 
that the series of such aióves in all these allusions goes back 
to the point of duration denoted by karafoA1) xócpov at least. 

II. This truth is still more clearly implied in the following 
passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews : 


a 1 Cor. ii. 7. b Col. i. 26. c Tit. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 9. 
d Rom. xvi. 25. € Ephes. iii. 11. 
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Heb. xi. 3. 


Ilíorec vootjjev kargprío0at rovs alQvas püpart €€o0, eis TO ji) 
ek Qauvopérov rà BAezópeva yeyovéva:. 


Heb. i. 1, 2. 

IIoAvpepós kal moAvrpómos máAa, ó Oeós AaXQjoas rots zaTpá- 
cip év rois mpodwjraus éw ^ éoxárcev rÓv TuepQrv roírov éAdAmoev 
to 2 eec » , á oU e. N N 2^ 
jMAv év viQ, Or é0nke kAgpóvouov mávrov, Ov oU kai roUs al&vas 
emoígoev. 





The first remark which may be made on these texts ap- 
plies to both; that each speaks of these aires as the proper 
subject of creation; and consequently as so many material 
subjects. Now if we render the word in each instance by 
worlds, this language appears to be natural and consistent. 
We need not observe accordingly that the same sense of 
propriety has determined both our own translators and the 
authors of every other version so to render the Greek in 
each instance. "The common sense and common conviction 
on this point of all ages can scarcely be wrong: and we must 
infer, on the strength of this coincidence, that aiàres neither 
has nor can have any other meaning in these two instances 
but that of worlds. 

How then are we to reconcile such a meaning as this 
with what has been already demonstrated of the proper and 
primary signification of the word aióv itself; a complex or 
comprehension simply of time, a greater or a lesser segment 
of duration, cut off from the rest and constituting time? 
There is no difficulty in this reconciliation. "The idea of zime 
and that of the events which happen in time; the idea of a 
course and succession of time, and that of what is transacted 
in it; the term of the existence of a particular subject, and 
the subject itself ; an appointed period of being, and that for 
which it is appointed ; an aià» im short, as the proper mea- 
sure of the duration of a world, and that world itself—these 
ideas are too closely connected not to be associated in one 
and the same act of apprehension; not to make the transi- 
tion from one to the other a natural, an easy, and even an 
inevitable step. | 

It is obvious that in this secondary sense any one of these 
aióves must be considered a proper subject of creation: and 

VOL. IH. Y 
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therefore that there never could be any impropriety in speak- 
ing of all collectively as made. But with respect to time in the 
abstract; we question whether this could be the case. Bya 
very peculiar idiom time itself might possibly be spoken of as 
created ; and time itself so far might be set forth as a material 


subject. And there is one text of Scripture which approaches : 


to an idiom of this kind, though it is not an exact specimen 
of it: *I form the light, and create darkness." All impro- 
priety however, and even all appearance of impropriety, in the 
use of terms with reference to their particular meaning and 
application, vanishes as soon as it is understood that the sub- 
ject of discourse in such cases is not time, but something 
which exists in time; something which was formed for time. 
There are only these two texts in which the proper word for 
creation is predicated of aiv as the subject of creation: and 
aiov being construed in each in the sense of world, both the 
act and the subject of the act are seen to be critically 
adapted one to the other. 

This leads us to observe that in the first of these two texts 
the word actually employed is xargpríc0at,, in the second is 
qoietv; the subject of both being the aióves in question alike. 
In the latter instance, explanation of the language itself 
appears to be almost superfluous. We must either under- 
stand at once the meaning of such a proposition as this, ov ob 
kai rovs alQvas ézoígoev, or no explanation will make it intel- 
ligible. But with respect to the former the phraseology 
itself seems to require some explanation. Karmgpríc0aiis not 
the same word as voir; noris the thing predicated of the 
aiórves in this instance that they were made, but that they 
were karnprucp.evot. 

If these words of Hebrews xi. 3 are to be literally trans- 
lated, in our opinion it must be as follows: ** By faith we 
comprehend that by a word of God the worlds have been 
fully prepared; so that the things which are seen have not 
come into being of things which appear." They assert a 
mystery, into which human reason never could have pene- 
trated ofitself; and which is even yet to mere human reason 
one of the greatest stumblingblocks which revelation has 


f Isaiah xlv. 7. 


pe —————— —— ————— 
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proposed for the trial of faith *; a mystery which could be 
known only from inspiration; that of the production of all 
things out of nothing by the omnipotent word of God. 

The verb karaprí(o is compounded of xarà and àprí(o; the 
latter of which occurs in its simple form, and ultimately is 
derivable from the adverb ápr. or the adjective prios, mean- 
ing fif, prepared, ready; and if due allowance be made for 
the additional emphasis which àprí(o, so derived, borrows 
from the preposition compounded with it ;; karaprí( signifies 
fully to prepare or make ready ; to make ready, prepare, pro- 
vide or fit up any thing, to the utmost extent of its capacity, 
to the utmost amount of its wants T. | 

When therefore it is asserted that the worlds themselves 
were thus kargpricérvou by a word of God; the meaning is, 
That by one will and by one act of that one will of God, ex- 
pressed by one word yet instantly followed by the effect, these 
worlds were placed at once in theintegrity and in the per- 
fection of their proper nature and constitution: they were 
provided, fully provided, with every thing of which they were 
capable, and every thing of which they stood in need, not 
only for their being but also for their well being. An asto- 
nishing conception of the work and process of creation! such 
as never could have presented itself to any but an inspired 
and divinely illuminated human understanding: yet the only 
one worthy of the Author of creation itself, the only one con- 
sistent with the acts and operations of the Infinite in power 
-and wisdom ; and no sooner submitted to our reason itself, 
than instinctively recognised by it to be most philosophical, 
most just, and most becoming. 

With respect to the words which follow, eis 70 jui) ék Qa- 


* 'The example of Galen is a memorable proof of this. Galen had read 
the ancient Scriptures, particularly the books of Moses: and he was half 
a believer. But this doctrine of the creation of things out of nothing he 
expressly excepts to, as one which he could not receive. 

T The reader may easily satisfy himself of this, by referring to those 
texts of the New Testament in which the word occurs; Matt.iv. 21: Mark 
i. 19: Matt. xxi. 16: Luke vi. 40: Rom. ix. 22: 1 Cor. i. 10: 2 Cor. ix. 5; 
xiii. r1: Gal. vi. 1: x Thess. iii. 10: Heb. x. 5; xiii. 21: 1 Pet. v. 1o. Cf. 
also é£nprusuévos, 2 Tim.iii.17. Compare also, with the verb so used, the 
substantives derived from it, karápricis, 2 Cor. xiii. 9; and xarapric pos, 
Ephes. iv. 12. 

Y2 
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vouévov rà BAemópevo yeyovéva. : they declare the inference, 
immediately deducible from the simple state of the case thus 
represented, as soon as it comes to be understood : viz. That, 
if the worlds were actually so produced, in all their integrity 
and all their perfection, fully fitted up and provided with 
every thing, by the word of God, they must have been pro- 
duced at once and out of nothing. "The things which are 
seen, (rà 8Aemópeva), could not have come into existence, 
could not have derived their being, of things which do appear 
(é« vàv d$ouopuévev), not even as their material cause, as 
supplying the materials out of which they were made. 'Tà 
BXemóueva takes in the complex of the visible, that is the 
sensible world ; rà $awópeva is the complex of its elementary 
principles, out of which every thing in this sensible and 
visible universe has been formed, and into which it is 
ultimately resolvable again. t is asserted, lastly, that all 
this is understood, or rather comprehended, by faith: and 
no comment of our's can give any additional force to such an 
assertion as that. 

iii. It is to be observed, on the second of these texts, that 
the production of the aióàves, therein alluded to, is predi- 
cated of the Son. We are consequently bound to compare 
with this text of the Epistle to the Hebrews those other 
passages of the Christian Scriptures in which also creation 
is attributed to the Son : and that too not in a general man- 
ner only as it is here, but with a minuteness and particularity 
which leave no doubt that nothing created, nor any where, 
nothing which has truly derived its being from an act of 
creation, can possibly be excepted from the scope of that 
creation which is here in its universality attributed to the 
Son: especially with John i. 8: Ephes. iii. 15: Col. i. 15— 
17. It will follow that in the words v o$ xal rovs alóvas 
émoínce, predicated of the Son, a// creation must be intended, 
and a// as the work of the Son; and therefore that the proper 
beginning of these alórves must be the proper beginning of 
creation. And this being the case; the truth of our first 
proposition, viz. that the succession of aióres in Scripture is 
that of so many worlds, and the primary or absolute epoch 
of these aiàrves is the primary or absolute epoch of these 
worlds also; follows as matter of course. 

iv. And lastly, The general truth for which we are contend- 
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ing, that of a series of aiàrves, states of being, periods and 
complexes of duration, (whatsoever the number and whatso- 
ever the magnitude of each,) each of them connected with its 
proper subject in the shape of some world; may be further 
inferred from that sublime ascription of praise to the Author 
of all these worlds, and therefore the Lord and King of all 
these worlds, which occurs in 1 Tim. i. 17: To 06 Baci ràv 
aiórov, àp0ápro àopáro uóvo coó$ OecQ, ru) kal 0ó£a els rovs 
aióras TÓv aióvov. àyijv. 

We are possibly now in a situation to enter more truly 
into the meaning of these words, and to feel and appreciate 
more sensibly and more correctly the nature of that idea 
which was probably present to the mind of St. Paul at this 
moment; and under the clear and distinct apprehension of 
which he burst out into this noble and sublime doxology. 
The idea of *the High and Lofty one, who inhabiteth 
eternity£—whose goings forth have been from old, from ever- 
lastingh—the Ancient of Daysi—the Alpha and Omegak—'O 
&r kai ó qv kal ó épxop.evos!—the I AM. or Jehovah m—in one 
word the Eternal; is no doubt familiar to the reader of the 
Old and of the New Testament: and at first sight we might 
be disposed to construe this allusion to the jaciwe)s TÓv 
aiórer, as something of that kind; as an idiomatic way of 
expressing in Hebrew the ideas both of eternity and of sove- 
reignty, inseparable from the Divine nature, and necessarily 
implied in the relation .of the Creator to all created and 
inferior beings. In this case, r9 9aciAet àv alóvov would be 
virtually the same thing as r9 BaciXet TQ aiovío. 

But had this been really the meaning of the apostle, it 
may be questioned whether both strict propriety in the 
association of ideas, and the Hebrew idiom, would not have 
required him to express that meaning by 7$ faciet 7o 
alóvos,not by r$ BaciXet rà» alóror. Eternity is a simple 
idea however vast and incomprehensible. It excludes the 
idea of parts or subdivisions.  Aióv, on the other hand, is 
something necessarily finite in itself, however great of its 


€ Isaiah lvii. 15: lxvi. 1. 2: xl. 28. k Apocalypse, i. 8: r1: xxi. 6: xxii. 
Ixiii. 16. 13. 

h Micah v. 2: Habakkuk i. 12 : iii. 6. l Ibid. i. 4. 8: iv. 8: xi. 17: xvi. 5. 
Ps. xc. 2: xciii. 2. m Exodus iii. 14. 


i Dan. vii. 9. 13. 22. 
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kind. It is after all time, only indefinitely extended, or 
capable of being so. An oiov supposed to be infinite would 
no longer be distinguishable from eternity itself: and in that 
case there could be no succession of aiàres; there could be 
only one aio» without beginning and without end. In this 
point of view, r9 jacet? To aiQros,in the sense of the 
Eternal King, would seem to be a legitimate association of 
ideas: but not r9 BaciXet ràv alóvov, in the same sense also. 

And with regard to the Hebrew idiom ; there are repeated 
instances in the New Testament, in which, what would be 
exprest in our language, or in Greek, or in Latin, by an 
adjective derived from a substantive, in the same case as the 
substantive to which it was attached, that is, by an epithet of 
such a substantive, is exprest by a substantive of the same 
meaning as the adjective, in the genitive case, and either 
with or without the article, but almost always, as far as we 
have observed, in the singular number*. And this rule too 


* Instances of the phrase in question without the article are Matt. 
xix. 28: xxv. 31: xxiv. 31: Rom. viii. 3. 36 : xv. 8: James i. 25 : 1 Pet. 
l1. í4: 2 Pet. ii. 1, 10. 13. 15. 

With the article, are Hebr. i. 3: Rom. vii. 24: viii. 21: James ii. 1: 
iii. 6 : v. 15. 

In what way this idiom serves the purpose of an adjective or epithet, one 
or two examples may shew : Ephes. iv. 13, uérpov ?jAukías roU mAnpóparos, 
** the stature of fulness "—* the full stature of Christ:" iv. 14, ue8o8cíav 
Tis mAávgs, for rijv mAavócav, ** making to go astray:" iv. 16, às rijs 
emixopmyías, for émixopryovogs—'* contributing its proper share of the 
common supply :" iv. 22, éri&vpías 75s árárgs, ** lusts of deceit," **deceitful 
lusts:" iv. 29, oikoOoujv Tis xpeías, needful or convenient edification ; 
V. 2, eis ómu7]v evo0ías, ** a sweet-smelling savour: vi. 12, kocokparópas roU 
cKórovs, * dark rulers of the world :?' zvevparikà 75s 7ovgpías—rmovrnpà 
zve)para. Philipp. iii. 21, 7ó càpa rs ramewóceos 0uàv, TÓ cÓpa TÓ 
ramewóv )uàv: TÓ cópart Ts Oófns abro), TÓ copar. TQ €vÜóÉo avrov: 
Coloss. i. 5, €v T6 Aóyo rijs àAyÓc(ag roU ebayyeMov, ev rà Aóyo ro dAÓci ToU 
cba yyeMov : 1. 22, €v TG aópart rijs capkós avro €v r9 aópart TQ capkiyo 
avTOU: li. I8, voós js capkós . . voós ToU capkio), &c : ii. 11, ToU coparos 
ràv ápapriGv rijs capkós : not as our version renders it, **'The body of the 
sins of the flesh," but **the body of flesh of sins," that is, **the fleshly 
body of sins." 

Romans xvi. 26. we have xar' émvrayijv rov aiovíov OcoU ; not roU OcoU 
ràv aióvev, or even ro) alàvos—Íírom which also we may infer that if 
St. Paul had meant to convey simply the idea of the eternity of the Deity 
in the text which we are considering, he would probably have expressed it 
by rà Baci TG aiovío. 
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would have required 79 ace? ro9 ailàvos, not rQ 8aciXAet ràv 
J aiórov. 

The doctrine of the actual series and succession of aióves, 
which we have been endeavouring to enucleate from. Scrip- 
ture, opens out a much more appropriate and striking view 
of the true meaning of this sublime apostrophe ; by shewing 
us that the king of eternity must be the king of these aióves 
also; and therefore may be purposely here addressed as 
such. "The existence of the Deity is indeed commensurate 
with the eternity of duration ; and the essence of the Deity 
is coextensive with the immensity of space; and he is at 
once the universal and the everlasting King, and his kingdom 
is bounded neither by place nor by time. But what is that 
kingdom, which is merely universal because it extends 
through all space; and everlasting because it exists through- 
out all duration? Does not a kingdom imply dominions? and 
lordship subjects? Are there none such to be found in this 
universal and everlasting kingdom, but space and dura- 
tion? How much more reasonable to conceive that there 
have been or may have been proper subjects of such a king- 
dom, if not from everlasting, yet from a point of duration 
which to our apprehensions may come within any imagin- 
able limits of eternity itself ! We conclude then that this 
designation of ó 8acuAeUs TOv aióvev is much more probably 
intended to set forth the supreme Lord and King of heaven 
and earth, as what he 1s and always has been, from the time 
of the first act of creation at least, in his proper relation to 
the productions of his own goodness and wisdom and power, 
than simply as he is in himself; the unoriginated, the seif- 
existent, the everlasting. 


SxzcrroN III.— On the proof of the second proposition. 


i. With regard to our second proposition that the last of 
these aires of Scripture is the aió» at present continumg 
and passing, and consequently that which must bear date 
from the epoch of the Mósaie creation; the first of the 
scriptural proofs of its truth is that numerous class of texts, 
collected supra ?, in which allusion occurs to aiàv otros, aiov 
ó vv, alàv éveorós ; in opposition to one past, or to one to 


n Page 297. ii. 
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come. Such allusions must prove that an aióv, im the 
scriptural sense of the term, a complex of time and being 
so called, is at present existing and at present passing; 
which cannot be the same with any thing of the same kind 
older than itself, nor with any thing of the same kind younger 
than itself because still to come; and yet is a real and actual 
one, as much as any thing of the same kind distinct from 
itself. "The context of all such allusions implies that in point 
of fact this aió» itself cannot be distinguishable from what 
we mean by the present world: and one of them? speaks of 
it as the course of this present world itself, karà róv aiéra 
ro) kócpov roórov. t follows that the beginning of this ai&v 
and that of the present world must be the same ; and if the 
latter is the epoch of the Mosaic creation the former must be 
so too. 

ii. With regard to the order of this aiov in the succession 
of aióves in general; there are various texts of Scripture in 
which allusions occur to the end of a certain course of things 
previously in existence, under the name of the éexara 7juépau, 
the xatós écxaros, or the like. "These we shall begin with 
collecting. 


"Eexarat 5épai, £e xarot xpóvoi, érxaros kapós, &c. 
i. Acts ii. 17: Cf. Joel ii. 28, 29. 


Kai écra, év rais éoxároaus j)uépaus (Aéyev ó Ocós), éxyeà àmó 
ro) Tveóparós uov émi nàcav cápka. 


ii. James v. 8. 
"EO0gcavpícare év éoxáraus z)uépous. 


i4 Hebrews i. 1. 


IIoAvj.epós kai zoAvrpómcs zÀAa,. ó Qeós AaMjcas roig zaTpá- 
civ €v rois mpodnjrais ém éoxárcov ràv gepQv roorov éAáAgoev 
jpiv €v vig. 

iv. 1 Pet. i. 19, 20. 

'AAAà Tie alpar. ós ópro0 àpopov kal àcm(Aov Xpwrob: 
mpoeyrocpévov pév -pó karajjoAüs kócpov, parvepeÜévros 0e ém 
écxárov rÓv xpóvov 0v jyàs. 


9 Ephes. ii. 2. 
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v. 1 Pet.198,4,5. 
E)Xoygrós ó Oc0s kal marijp ro0 Kwpíov Tuv 'lgoo0 Xpwro), 
ó karà TO 70ÀV avro éAcos àvayevvijoas 1?pàs els éXn(0a (Qcav OU 
, ^ EN. n 

Avaoráceos 'lgco0 Xpiuro0 ék vekpGr' els kNgpovouíarv üd0aprov 
kai àp(avrov kai àüpápavrov, rergpopérqv év otpavots eis 7)uàs, rovs 
2 ^ / ^ 5 € /, 
év üvráyeu O eot. $povpovuévovs Ou míoTeos els owrupíav éro(uQv 
àmokaAvQOfva. év kaupo éoxáro. 

& t 


vi. 1l Tim. iv. 1. 
Tó 08 mvebpa puràs Aéyet Ór. év óorépots kaupots. àmoorijcovraí 
rues rijs mía Tecos. 
vii. 2 Tim. ii. 1. 
Toóüro 0€ yívecke, üru év éexáraus zjuépaus évorijoovra, kaupoi 
xaAemoí. 
vii. 2 Pet. iii. 8. 


^ ^ , , , ^ 
TobUro swpórov ywcookovres, Óru éXeócovrau ém éoxárov rÀv 
74epQv éumatkrat, K , T. À. 


Jude 17, 18. 
"Yuets 92 &yamroi uvijo0qre ràv fuárov ry mpoeipguérov $70 
Tür àmooTÓAcv ToU Kvpíov QjjQr 'lgoo0 Xpiorot: Óru éAeyorv piv 
Ór. év éoxáro xpóvo écovrat épmatkrat, K, v. À. 


1 John ii. 18. 
IIaià(a éoxárQ dpa écr( kol ka0ís rQkoócare Ór. ó ' Avríxpuros 
épxeroai, kal vOv àvrí«pworot T0ÀÀol yeyóvacirv. O0ev ywdokopev 
ór, éexárn ópa éorív. 


SECTION IV.—Remarks on the preceding teuts. 


i. The occurrence of this phrase, éz' éexáraus. jpuépous, or of 
others which resemble it, is not confined to the New Testa- 
ment. It is found in the Old Testament also; as the first of 
the above passages themselves shews ; being a quotation from 
the book of the prophet Joel. In the Old Testament the 
form of the phrase is most commonly, * In the latter days." 
But we need not stop at present to consider either the mode 
or the meaning of the expression as an idiom of the Old Tes- 
tament*. 'lThe use made by St. Peter of the passage in Joel, 


* 'This phrase of the **latter days," or **last days," occurs in Micah 
iv. 1, ** But in the last days it shall come to pass that the mountain of the 
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and on the day of Pentecost, is sufficient to prove that the 
signification of the phrase in the Old Testament cannot be 
materially different from its meaning in the New; and that 
it is capable of as wide an application to the future there as 
in the New Testament itself; though commentators on the 
Old Testament have been too apt to suppose that the * latter 
days," in the phraseology of the Old Testament, has always a 
special and restricted reference to something future indeed, 
yet not more distant than the beginning of the Christian 
dispensation. 

ii. These phrases cannot be confined to the personal times 
and personal experience of the apostles and of the other 
ministers of the gospel at the first promulgation of the 
Christian religion; as if those times were then arrived, or 
had begun in their lifetime. This appears from 2 Tim. iii.1, 
32 Pet. iii. 3, Jude 17, 18, in particular; in all which this last 
season or period, whatsoever it was, is represented as some- 
thing still future, and, in reference to the time of the authors 
of those allusions to it, as comparatively still distant and 
remote. 

ii. Yet some of these texts, on the other hand, (as Acts 
ii. 17, James v. 8, 1 Pet. i. 20:5, and in particular, Hebrews 
i. l, in which the form of the phrase is éz' éexárev ràv zjuepóv 
roórev,) would lead to the inference that these latter days 
must have been already come when those sentiments were 
exprest and those passages were penned. On this principle 
they were both come in one sense and with one relation, and 


Lord's house," &c.: and also in Isaiah ii. 2. 'The Hebrew in both is 
* Baeerith deimim," ** in the latter end of days." In our opinion, the 
millennary period is intended in each ; and that will be literally the ** end 
of days" or the **latter days." "The same season is described and desig- 
nated in Daniel by the * latter days," ii. 28, 29; x. 14: by the **time of 
the end," viii. 17. 19. 23; xi. 35. 40; xii. 4. 9: and by the * end of the 
days," xii. 13. And a time, probably still later, is intimated by the same 
phrase in the form of the **latter years," as well as of the **latter days," 
Ezekiel xxxviii. 8. 16, of Gog and Magog. 

The first instance of the phrase, (and probably with the same reference 
to the millennary period,) which occurs in the Old Testament, is Gen. 
xlix. 1; the next, Job xix. 25, Numbers xxiv. 14; and the next to that, 
Deut. iv. 30: xxxi. 29: after which we find it only in the prophets; in 
the passages above quoted ; and in Jeremiah xxiii. 20; xxx. 24. 
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not come in another and with another, each at the same 
time; and even that would be possible without inconsistency, 
if these latter days were both part of a larger and longer 
complex of duration in general, and yet considerable enough 
in themselves to constitute no small part of the whole; the 
beginning and the end of which, however necessarily con- 
nected together, must yet de facio be very remote from each 
other; so that these days, in the sense of this one period 
in general, referred to their beginning at a given time might 
be said to be already come—referred to their end or con- 
summation might be said to be still distant and yet to 
come. 

iv. It appears further from such of these passages as Acts 
ii. 17, 1 Pet. i. 5, 20, and especially Hebrews i.l, that the 
actual commencement of these écxarat zjuépat could not have 
been later than the actual appearance of Jesus Christ, and 
the actual first publication of the gospel: in other words, 
that the beginning of these latter days, and that of the 
Christian dispensation, properly so called, were synchronous. 
And this is further to be collected from the last of the texts 
in our list, 1 John ii. 18: if éexár ópa, which occurs in that, 
may be understood to be synonymous with éexaraw Tjuépat, 
écxaros xpóros, €oxaros kaipós in the rest. 

On two assumptions, neither of which can reasonably be 
disputed, the reasoning in this text of the Epistle of St. John 
is good: i. That the antichrist could not appear until after 
the true Christ at least had appeared also: and if he must 
be manifested, even when he did appear, in the name and 
under the character of the true Christ, falsely assumed for 
the purpose of deceiving P, the truth of this supposition is 
self-evident. ii. That even the true Christ, much more the 
antichrist, was not to appear until the latter days; until the 
time of the end. 

On these two assumptions, the fact asserted in the text, as 
the ground of the inference that it was even then the /ast 
hour, viz. the appearance of many antichrists already, must 
be allowed to lead to that conclusion; whether these anti- 
christs are understood of Christian heresiarchs of various 
kinds, (which is most probable,) or of such false Christs as 


P See the Exposition of the Parables, i. 372; ii. 542. 
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had repeatedly appeared among the Jews before this Epistle 
was written; which would be possible too. And either of 
these constructions would be agreeable to the language em- 
ployed in speaking of these antichrists, which appears to be 
simply historical, àvr(«piorou zoAXol yeyóvaoi, **'lhere have 
been many antichrists," or, * Many have become antichrists." 

As to the particular designation of this latter period by 
écxárg ópa, it may be significant; and probably is so. All 
that we will observe upon it at present is That, so far as we 
have been able to draw any inference from the intimations 
of Scripture on this subject, the antichrist himself has his 
time4, and a time not yet arrived; but a time which, when 
it does arrive, will closely confine on the time of the end, (in 
some sense or other at least,) and will be the strongest and 
clearest intimation itself of the approach of the end ; if men 
are only watchful and on the alert to make a due use of such 
a warning ; and only retain enough of their faith in the true 
Christ not to be deceived and deluded by the impostor who 
wears his mask. And then it may be argued with literal 
truth, from the fact of such an appearance itself, ór« éoxárg 
dpa éoT(*. 

v. There is also a class of texts in which too allusion occurs 
to the éecxár; zuépa; but as it is always in connection with 
the resurrection and the final judgment, écxáry ?uépa in these 
instances must be literally understood of the last or con- 
cluding day of the present world. 'l'hey occur in the Gospel 
of St. John; and most of them are from the mouth of our 
Lord himself, which must give them additional force and 
solemnity. 


'"EcxaT», 5Zuépa. 
i. John vi. 39, 40. 

Toóro 0é écrit T0 0éAnpa ro mépavrós pe marpós, iva mr à 
óéOcké pot pi) àmoAéo c &£ abrob, ààAà üvacrijoc avr &v rfj écxárn 
QiMépq. ToUro 0é écr. r0 ÜéAqpa ToU mépwravrós pe, iva müs ó Óco- 

* A comparison however of t Cor. vii. 29; vi. 1: 1 Thess. iv. 15-17; 
v. 4-7: Rom. xiii. 11: 1 Pet. iv. 7; v. 1, will shew that the sacred penmen 


might and do speak of very distant events, humanly considered, as close 
at hand. 


4 2 Thess. ii. 6-9; 2, 3: 1 Thess. v. 1: 1 John iv. 3: 2 John 7. 
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pv rüv vióv kal micTeUcv els avróv &yx G1)» alóviov, kai àva- 
£ 2»- , x , ^.9 € 
cric avrür éyà év rj €exárn q)u€pq. 


ii. John vi. 44. 
Oióeis Ojvara, éAüetv mpós pi, éàv gi) ó marüp Ó méuv/as je 
éAkÜac 3. c p d SR », /, 2X pie á € é 
7] avràv, kal €yà àvacríjac obrüv Ti] €cXáry t)uépa. 


iii. John vi. 54. 
'O rpóyov pov rijv cápka kal zívev pov 7Ó aia. éxev Coi] al&- 
viov" Kal éyà àvacrT!joc avróv év rij €oxáry v)uépa. 


iv. John xii. 48. 

'O á0eràv ép& kal pij Aap[8ávev và prüpará gov &xev TOv kpi- 
vovra a)róv' ó Aóyos 0v éAáAgoa ékeivos kpiwet avrüv Tjj éoxáry 
?)pépq. 

v. John xi. 24. 

Aéye, aórQ Máp0a: Oiàa Ór. àvacrijoerat &v Tjj àvacráaet v rij 
éoxárm jjpépg. 

To these we may add 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52: 'Ióo? puvoriüjptor 
)piv Aéyce' mávres piv o) kouuünoópe0a  mávres 0€ àAAaygoó- 
pe0a, éy àrópo év puri] ói0aA08 éy fj éexáry oáNmvyyi. 


There are also in Scripture allusions to « day, as 7) 7juépa, 
absolutely, (in the forensic sense of such a term,) as zuépa 
éxeív, uépa. j.eyáAn, q)uépa. Xpwro9, z)juépa. Kvp(ov, zjuépa Go, 
qMépa kpícews, jépa émwkozts, )uepa ópyfjs: phrases and de- 
nominations which speak for themselves, and proclaim this 
day also, as the day of judgment, the day of visitation, the 
day of retribution, the day of doom, to be meant of the last 
and closing scene of this long continuing state of probation. 
But as in none of these instances is this day expressly cha- 
racterised by the epithet éecxáry, and so referred to its pro- 
per place in the order and succession of time, as supposed to 
have gone on in the same way and without interruption 
until then, we think it sufficient to refer to these passages 5, 
without quoting them. 


r Cf. Acts xvii. 31. 

S r Cor. iii. 13: Romans xiii. 12: 
I Th. v. 4: Heb. x. 25: Matt. vii. 22; 
xxiv. 36 (50. xxv. 13): Mark xiii. 32 : 
Luke x. 125; xxi. 34: 2 Thess. i. to: 
2 'Tim.i.r2 (18. iv. 8): Jude 6: Apo- 
calypsis vi. 17. 

Luke xvii. 22. 24 (30, 31): Philipp. 


i. 6 (10, ii. 16) : Acts ii. 20: 2 Thess. ii. 
2: 1 Cor. i. 8: 2 Cor. i. 14: 1 Thess. 
v. 2: 2 Peter iii. ro: Rom. ii. 16: 
2 Peter ii. 12: Matt. x. 15; xi. 22. 
24; Xii 36: 2 Peter d. 9; ii. 7: 
I John iv. 17: r Peter ii. 12: Rom. 
li. 5: Acts xvii. 3r. 
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Sgcri0N V.—On the ovvréAeiw ro9 aiàvos of Scripture. 


There are texts of Scripture too, which speak of a cvrré- 
Aeia, ToU alàros in general; and others which speak of a cvrré- 
Aeia, ToU alàvos roórov in particular. "The context in all these 
instances shews that this aióv is our own; the course and 
continuance of the present state and present system of things, 
so long asit is permitted to endure: the epoch of which is 
the Mosaic creation. 


i. Matt. xiii. 39. 
*"O 82 Oepioós ovvréAewua ToU alQvós éoru oi 0€ Oepworal ày- 
yeot elaw, K, T. À. 
i. Matt. xiii. 40. 


e 
"Qomep obüv cvAAÉyerat rà (i(ária, kal mvpi karakaíerat, oUras 
écra, €v Tij avvreAe(a roO aiQvos roirov. 


ii. Matt. xiii. 49. 
Otros &arat év Tjj avrreAe(a ro alQvos" é£eXeócovrat oi áyye- 
Aot, K, T. À. 
iv. Matt. xxiv. 3. 
Ei? jpiv, "Óre éorou rajra; kal T( TÓ aqg.etorv Tijs 0j$ mapov- 
cías, kal rijs cvvreAeías ToU alàvos ; 


v. Matt. xxvi. 20. 
Kal ióov éyà pe ópQv elgl Tácas ràs T?uépas €wes Tíjs covvre- 
Aeías ToU aiQrvos. 'Ayjv. 


From all these passages, whatsoever be the form and man- 
ner of the phraseology, the inference is the same; that the 
Mosaic creation, the world which has been since the begin- 
ginning of that creation, and which now is, with its pre- 
scribed period of duration, is one of the series of Scripture 
sons; which in contradistinction to all that have preceded 
it, and all that are older than it, is aibv ó vr, aióv obros, 
aiQrv ó érveorós, and so far the last of all: that either the 
whole of this :on in particular, in comparison of the entire 
decursus of such zeons from first to last, is to be called the 
écxarat 72)jépat, the Üorepot kaipol, the écxarot xpóvoi, the écxa- 
ros kaipós, the éexaro, katpol, the éoxáry ópa, or some deter- 
minate part of it in comparison of the whole; but still a part 
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which does not bear date later than the personal appearance 
of Jesus Christ, in the proper discharge of his mission, and 
the formal commencement of the Christian dispensation : 
that even this aio» has its éoxáry zjuépa, in. relation to itself 
and its own decursus, which can neither be antedated be- 
fore its time nor postponed beyond its time; and that its 
proper consummation in this sense is the day of the general 
resurrection, the day of the general judgment, and the day 
of final doom. 

This beimg the case, we observe in the last place that 
there are still two texts, not yet produced, which define the 
place of this present and passing aio» in particular in the 
order and succession of such aióres in general; and while 
they recognise it as one of the number shew also that it is 
the /ast. It is the end of the series of which it makes one. 


LJ Gor x. Lil. 
Taüra 0é márvra rómzoi ovvéBawov ékeívow éypádm 0$ mpós 
vovOeoíav Tur, els obs rà réA9 rÓv alóvev karijvrqoev. 


i. Hebrews ix. 25. 
5 
O9 tva moAAXákis 7pocdépy éavróv, Goep ó üpxvepevs eloépxerat 
els rà &yia, kar éviavrüv év atari àAXoTp(o* ézel &Óev abróv z0A- 
Aákis za0eiv àmó karafoAMijs kócuov: vüv 0€ üra£ éniovvreAeía TOv 
»7 , 5, , € * Lod /, , ^ / 
aióvov eis à0érgow ópaprías 0i rijs Óva(as: abro0 zedavéporaa. 


It is peculiar to these two passages to speak of rà ré ràv 
aióvov, and 7] evvréAeua rüv alóvev. Between réAq rv aióvov 
and cvrréAeua TOv alóvev, there is only a verbal difference ; 
and in every other instance the latter is ovrréAeia ro9 aià- 
vos. St. Paul recognises these ré róv aióvev as arrived in 
his time, and in that of those whom he is addressing; the 
author to the Hebrews speaks of the ovrréAeia rv aióvov in 
general as synchronous with the time of the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ: and both these designations of the time of their arri- 
val are virtually the same. : 

In this mode of speaking of them however it must be im- 
plied that these aióves had their ends, their particular term 
and period; which must come in somebody's time, and de 
facto had come in the time of St. Paul and of his contem- 
poraries. It follows that if the ends of these aiàves were 
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already arrived at this juncture, and yet in their proper 
relation to the whole decursus and duration of such aióves 
previously, i. e. while one of the number was still only passing 
and current, and not yet complete; this ome must be the /ast 
ofall The ends of all must meet in this one. All must be 
summed up and all must be concluded in this one. 


——— diae ———— 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the inferences deducible from the preceding conclusions, 
relating to various points. 





SscrroN I.— True extent of the chronology of Scripture; and 
its utter incommensurability with that of any chronology of 
human invention. 


Ewoven we trust has now been done, with the Divine 
blessing on our inquiries, to give the reader a general but 
still a clear and distinct idea of the real extent of that 
scheme of time, which has always been revealed in Scripture ; 
whether the readers of Scripture have hitherto understood 
and appreciated it rightly or not. Contrasted with this in 
all its magnitude, the most false and exaggerated systems of 
mere human invention dwindle into absolute insignificance ; 
shrink into the infinitesimal proportion of a mathematical 
point. In comparison of this, the chronology of Egypt, of Ba- 
bylon, of Phoenicia, of Persia, of India, of China, of Cathay or 
'Tartary, enormously disproportionate to the truth as it is in 
itself, is no more than the little finger of the Rhodian colos- 
sus, or the smallest square of the great pyramid of Gizeh; 
perhaps not so much as a drop of water in comparison of the 
ocean, or one of those atoms, which can neither be seen nor 
felt nor weighed nor measured, though they make up the 
material world, compared with the mass of that world itself. 
Nothing which men have contrived to exaggerate their own 
antiquity, false and unscrupulous as it may have been in 
itself, has come within even conceivable limits of that vast 
and gigantic scheme of duration, measured by time, which 
has always been legibly written on the pages of Scripture ; 
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whether either its friends or its enemies have read it there or 
not. It is time however that we should proceed to apply our 
conclusions to their natural consequences ; sufficient having 
been done, as we hope, to serve for the foundation of various 
legitimate inferences: with the statement and explanation of 
which we shall conclude the present dissertation. 


SECTION II.—4. On the true reference of Gen. i. 1. £o the order 
and succession of things before and after. 


The first of these inferences, which we think it necessary 
to specify, 1s the relation of Gen. i. 1. to the order, decursus, 
and succession of this system of Scripture chronology in 
general. Much has been conjectured and much has been 
proposed concerning the meaning of these words, * In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth," or as it 
is in the Hebrew, * the heavens and the earth ;" but there 
are only two constructions of the text which we feel it 
incumbent upon us to notice at present: one, that which 
refers the allusion implied in the words * In the begin- 
ning" to the absolute commencement of creation in general ; 
the other, that which takes it in relation to the context, and 
consequently restricts it to the beginning of that creation, 
the account of which is immediately subjoined. 

The former of these supposes an indefinite interval of time 
between the firs£ and the second verse of the chapter: the 
latter no interval at all. 'The former so construes the word 
created as to make it necessari imply the production of 
things out of nothing: the latter puts no such construction 
on that particular term, and yet understands it even here of a 
proper act of creation; and of a proper subject of that act also. 

Now with respect to these two constructions, i. it is 
agreed among Hebrew scholars that the word bera, here 
rendered created, does not carry virtute termini any such 
additional meaning as (Ais of creation out of nothing: that 
it might be so used indeed, and very properly ; but that it 
might also be used and that it is actually used of such a 
creation as the formation of things out of preexisting ma- 
terials; that it might be used and actually is so in the 
general sense of ase to make, (zowiv in Greek,) and in the 
particular sense of i£sar to form (zAdccew in Greek): in one 
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word that creation, as predicated by means of this word of 
such and such acts of the Divine power, according to the 
idiom of scripture is creation, whether a double act of that 
kind is implied thereby, (the production of the matter or sub- 
stance of things in the first place, and that of their forms 
and specific distinctions in the next,) or only one ; i. e. the for- 
mation of every thing, which made from the first an actual 
part of an actual system of things, out of preexisting ma- 
terials. | 

ii. There are texts of Scripture, as we have seen, which do 
go back to the epoch of all creation, and therefore to that 
of the production of the 0: or matter of creation itself; of 
which Hebrews xi. 3, already considered, is the most re- 
markable: and there are references in Scripture to * the 
beginning," which cannot be limited to any point of time 
short of that of the absolute commencement of the process 
of creation itself. Such are the phrases év àpxfj', àpxi] kó- 
ej,ov and àpx?) kríoeos", kar. ápxàs*,àm àpxijs', àpxi) absolutely?, 
and 7 ápyá*: in all which àpy7j is only the Greek form of the 
Hebrew rassith; and év ápy5 is the same as be-rassith, Gen. i. 1. 
There are instances again of the same mode of speaking, in 
which the same phrase is employed, yet the reference implied 
by it cannot go further back than the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation : àz' ápxíjsb, and àmó 0€ àpxfjs kríaecws*. 

This being the case, the actual reference implied in the 
use of such language in a particular instance must be deter- 
mined by the context. "Tried by this rule Gen. i. 1 cannot 
possibly refer to any thing which had preceded; and there- 
fore it must do so to what follows. ** The beginning," in 
the allusion so ushered in, is that beginning which follows ; 
and is related historically directly after. It can have nothing 
to do with any thing prior to that: nothing historically at 
least, nothing professedly.  **'The beginning" here is the 
first point of time a7 which and from which that system of 
things, of which the account follows, could be said to have 
an actual existence. t is the first day of the hexaémeron : 


t John i. 1, 2: cf. xv. 27: 1 John Z Coloss i. 18. 

ii. 7, 24: iii. 11: 2 John 5, 6. & Apocal. iii. 14. 
u Matt. xxiv. 21: Mark xiii. 19. b Matt. xix. 4, 8: John viii. 44: 
X Hebrews i. 10. 1 John iii. 8. 


y r John i. 1: ii. 13, 14. c Mark x. 6: 2 Pet. iii. 4. 


—— A" 
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or, at the utmost, it is that point in antecedent duration 
which was immediately prior to it. 

ii. The true reference of the beginning, thus predicated 
of our own system, to any thing of the same kind older 
than itself, is not to be collected from this first verse of the 
book of Genesis, but from the account given of the work 
of the fourth day and of that of the three preceding days. 
"The fact is certain, that annual time, measured by the revo- 
lution of the earth in the ecliptic, and consequently round 
the sun, from the mean vernal equinox to the mean vernal 
equinox perpetually, began on the /firs? day of the hexae- 
meron: and yet itis also certain that the sun itself did not 
appear until the fourth day. It follows that, though the sun 
itself might not be visible on the first day, the mater of the 
sun must have been in existence even /Aen; and must have 
been serving the same purpose as the centre of attraction 
to the material mass of the earth even then. If so, both 
the sun and the earth were older than the first day of the 
Mosaic creation. 

Besides this, forasmuch as the material universe, for any 
thing which we ourselves can perceive to the contrary, 
consists of nothing but the earth and the stars, (the sun 
and the moon and the planets being all included under this 
general name of the stars,) if the stars are older than the 
Mosaic creation, the material universe in the complex must 
be older too. "The testimony of Job xxxviu. 7, figuratively 
expressed as it is, must be demonstrative that the stars, 
(all of them without exception, properly so called, distinct 
from our own sun,) were older than that creation, the 
beginning of which they are thus represented as welcoming 
and ushering in. 

The testimony even of Gen. i. 16 will imply the same thing 
too; if the latter part of that verse is rendered simply as it 
is in the original, without supplying the word made, which 
is not in the Hebrew; but merely after the statement, just 
premised, of the creation of the sun and the moon, (whatso- 
ever was to be understood by that creation,) for such and such 
a purpose,—* and the stars." For the just and legitimate 
inference from this allusion to the stars, after the sun and 
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the moon, is not that they too were now first made, even in 
that sense in which the sun and the moon might be said to 
have been then first made; nor that they too were then first 
disposed or se? in the heavens for that use and purpose, for 
which the sun and the moon are said to have been so disposed 
and set as soon as made; but that they were sometime so 
made and sometime so disposed. "The allusion to the stars, 
whether as made or as disposed and ordained in order to 
give light, is indefinite: and it must be indefinitely under- 
stood *. It is manifest that we have no right to restrict 
such an indefinite allusion ; (and especially in such a case as 
this;) in any manner whatsoever. We are bound to receive 
and to construe it, in its application to the stars, as generally 
as it is proposed. t tells us nothing of the time when the 
stars in particular were first made; or first disposed for such 
and such an use and purpose. But it tells us as plainly as 
words can do so, and in the most comprehensive and unqua- 
lified manner, that, whensoever they were so made or so 
disposed, it was by the same Maker and Creator who made 


* [t is not certain that even our translators intended to imply by their 
version that the stars were made at this time, even in the sense in which 
the sun and the moon might be supposed to have been so. We should 
not be justified therefore in assuming that they did. "The allusion to the 
stars may stand parenthetically and independently in their version, as much 
as in the original. 

'The creation of the stars is every where in Scripture attributed to the 
same Power and Godhead which created the sun and the moon and the 
earth. See Amos v. 8: Job ix. 9: Ps. vii. 3: cxlvii. 4: Isaiah xl. 26 : 
Ps. exlvii.3: Isaiah xlv. 12 : Jeremiah xxxiii. 22: Job xxvi. 13. Hence, 
his title, as the Lord of Sabaoth or Hósts; and that of the stars as the 
host or armies of heaven: Dan.iv.35: vii.r3. And as the stars have 
never in reality fulfilled any purpose in reference to the earth, except that 
of giving light, and of serving as a measure of time, or as an indication of 
the seasons; so are they no where in Scripture represented as ordained for 
any other purpose relatively to the earth. See in particular, Deut. iv. 19: 
Ps. exxxvi. 7-9: Jeremiah xxxi. 35: xxxiii.25: Ps. viii. 3: Job ix. 7: 
xxxviii. 33. 

If the belief respecting Sirius, to which we adverted on a former occasion, 
(Diss. ix. chap. i. section ii. supra, p. 6, 7.) as supposed to have been in the 
ascendant at the time of the creation of our own world, was founded on a 
primitive tradition to that effect, it would be demonstrative proof that one 
of the fixed stars at least must have been older than the Mosaic creation. 


— 
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and disposed of our own sun and moon themselves. "This 
was all which it concerned us to know; viz. that the Maker 
of our own world was the Maker of the stars also. 


SgcmioN III.—ii. On the discoveries of Geology ; and on their 
bearing upon the chronology of Scripture. 


And here it will probably occur to the reader, who knows 
any thing of the progress of modern science, that this would 
be the proper time and place to notice the discoveries of 
geology; were it practicable, without digressing much too 
far from the scope and business of our own work, to enter 
on so wide and extensive a subject. But the utmost which 
we can say with propriety on this subject is that geology 
has certainly brought facts to light, which appear to lead 
directly to the inference that both the matter and the form of 
our own earth must be much older than the Mosaic creation : 
facts which imply that it must have passed through succes- 
sive states of being, different from and anterior to that in 
which it exists at present: each too requiring a corresponding 
interval of time, possibly even of indefinite extent. 

The science of geology must still be considered very in- 
complete: and, from the nature of the case, to define the 
limits between one of these states of the existence of the 
earth and another, or to assign the chronological boundaries 
of each in terms of any measure of duration familiar to our- 
selves, may have been attempted indeed by hasty and preci- 
pitate reasoners, but is more than any sensible and judicious 
geologist would venture to do. Still, sufficient has been 
ascertained to convince us of the general truth, that mankind 
are sojourning at present, and always have been, on the 
surface of a globe, which externally and in some of its fea- 
tures exhibits the marks of an antiquity no greater than their 
own; in other peculiarities of its construction, and in other 
phenomena likewise displayed by it, holds out palpable proofs 
of an antiquity of its own, incomparably greater than theirs : 
especially when its interior is explored, and the order, dis- 
tinctions, and mutual relations of the strata of which it is 
found to consist, and the almost innumerable and incalcula- 
ble remains both of animal and of vegetable life, mixed up 
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with the other materials of which it is composed at present, 
are taken into account. 

It was not possible for the geologist to shut his eyes 
against the evidence of his senses; and it was scarcely to be 
expected but that he would reason in some manner or other 
upon the phenomena thus brought to light. "The conse- 
quence has been that less serupulous inquirers, who never 
thought much of Seripture at any time, have drawn their 
own conclusions from these facts, without caring whether 
they eould be reconciled to Scripture itself or not; and, if 
the truth must be spoken, in the genuine spirit of scepticism, 
which leans to its own reason even when it appears to con- 
tradiet revelation ; and the more so, because it contradicts 
it: while those on the other hand, who would not surrender 
their belief in Scripture even to the evidence of their own 
senses, have been greatly perplexed to reconcile the pheno- 
mena of sense in this one department with the truth of 
revelation; according to the usual mode at least of under- 
standing and explaining it. 

The conjectures which have been proposed for this purpose 
have no doubt been suggested by a sense of their necessity, 
and have had a very desirable end in view; but they appear 
to us to be objectionable: whether it be the hypothesis of 
the formation of all things, both within and without our 
globe, exactly in the state in which they are found at present; 
or that of an indefinite interval of duration between the first 
and the second verses of the first chapter of Genesis ; or that 
of an indefinite enlargement of the meaning of the word day, 
as used of each of the six days of the hexaémeron ; and con- 
sequently of the measure of time implied thereby. "The final 
end of each of these hypotheses is either to account for every 
thing which exists and as it exists at present by one act of 
creation, which need not go further back than the epoch of 
the Mosaic; or to allow time sufficient to bring all such 
changes to pass by natural laws of some kind, both in the 
interior and in the exterior structure of our own earth, be- 
tween the first act of creation and the beginning of the 
Mosaic. We cannot however stop at present to point out 
the objections to each of these suppositions. Our own work, 
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as far as it has yet proceeded, sufficiently confutes the last of 
them; which is contradicted by the testimony of time itself. 
The consequence of all these apparent inconsistencies is that 
the science of geology, (if it may yet be called a science,) has 
suffered, (not altogether without reason, yet more from the 
fault of its professors than its own,) in the estimation of pious 
minds. It has become an object of suspicion and distrust ; as 
if its necessary tendency was to encourage the spirit of scep- 
ticism: and as if an implicit belief in the scriptural account 
of the origin of things, and proficiency in this new science, 
could not subsist together. 

The conduct indeed of many modern geologists has been 
well caleulated to bring discredit on their own science. They 
nave studied it in the spirit of scepticism ; careless of any 
offence which they might thereby occasion to the friends of 
revelation ; indifferent too to the consequences of their own 
researches to the truth of Scripture; perhaps secretly ani- 
mated by the hope of establishing facts, the chief recom- 
mendation of which should be that they were contradictory 
to Seripture. In the hands of such men, geology has been 
ancillary to infidelity, even when it has brought nothing but 
truth to light; and such inquirers themselves, though la- 
bourers in the cause of truth, must be treated as the enemies 
of revelation. 1t is most certain however, that truth of one 
kind never can be inconsistent with truth of another; that 
sound science and genuine philosophy will never be found at 
variance with revelation; and that. human reason, except 
when perverted and led astray by its own prejudices, will 
never be committed to any unnatural contest with faith. 

The foundation of this seeming incompatibility between 
the discoveries of geology and the doctrine of Scripture is 
that one prejudice, in which both the friends and the enemies 
of revelation hitherto appear to have concurred alike; that 
the epoch of the Mosaic creation is the absolute epoch of 
creation itself. 'lhere is no authority in Scripture for any 
such supposition. It is the doctrine of Scripture, rightly 
understood, that the Mosaic creation instead of being the 
first is in reality the last: that, if there has not been an inde- 
finite succession of creations before this, there has been at 
least a definite succession of aióres—periods and complexes 
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of time, denoted by this term aióv, whatsoever be really 
implied thereby, of which the Mosaic ai?» is only one, yet 
that one the last of all. It follows that the Mosaic creation 
can go no further back than the beginning of the Mosaic 
alóv; and, if Gen. i. 1 is the beginning of the Mosaic creation, 
it is also the beginning of the Mosaic aióv. 

The discoveries of geology, properly so called, in each of 
the kingdoms of nature, belong to the ante-Mosaie zxra: and, 
as referred to that sra, instead of contradicting Scripture, 
they illustrate it, and make it clearer and more intelligible. 
They demonstrate that the soundest and most legitimate in- 
ferences from the testimony of Scripture itself, with respect 
to a state and condition of being older than the Mosaic 
creation, through which our planet must have passed, are 
confirmed by the matter of fact and by the evidence of sense. 
1f there are difficulties notwithstanding, connected with these 
discoveries, they are of a different kind. "They relate to a 
totally distinct question; that of the origin of evil, or of the 
mixture of evil with good in the works of one and the same 
Creator, discoverable wheresoever men can explore and exa- 
mine those works for themselves. 

Upon this question in particular we have already declared 
our own opinion 4, that the appearance of evil, wheresoever it 
is to be found, is the evidence of sin: and could research and 
discovery carry us to a point beyond the origin of sin we should 
perceive no traces of evil any longer. But sin is not neces- 
sarily the sin of man. Sin is the evidence of a fa//: and 
there has been a fall of the angels as well as a fall of man, 
and the one much older than the other tooe. In this 
manner, geology may serve to illustrate one of the most 
esoteric and mysterious doctrines of Scripture, as well as its 
chronology ; by bringing to light the evidences of the fall of 
the angels, long anterior to the existence of our own world : 
though its natural use in subserviency to Scripture is to il- 
lustrate its chronology, and its doctrine of the succession 
of zons. 


d Supra, p. 311. e Cf. Ezekiel xxviii. 11-17. 
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SEcTION IV.—ii. Construction of 2. Peter in. 9—7. 


We are gradually led by the course of our reflections on 
this subject to observe that there is actually a passage of 
Scripture which bears directly on the question of this sub- 
serviency ; for which reason we have purposely reserved it 
for a distinct consideration in this place. It is 2 Pet. iii. 38—7. 

Toóro nzpGrorv yiwéokovres, Óru éAeócovrau ém éoxárov rÓÀv 
7pepàv éuzatkrat, karà ràs (0(as avràv éniÜvp(as mopevópevot, kal 
Aéyovres: IIo0 éorw 7] éxayyeMa rijs mapovaías atro0 ; à. 7s yàp 
oi TaTépes ékouujÜnscarv mürra obro Ouauérve, àm  pyiüjs kríoecsf. 
AavOávei yàp abroUs ro0ro ÜéAovras Ór( oüpavol zjcav éxzaAat kai 
yj €£ $0aros kal OU Ü0aros cvveoràca rQ roÜ Oeo Aóyo: Ov Gv Ó 
róre kócoj4os ÜOarL karakAvaÜeis àmdAero: oi 0€ vür oüparol kai 7) 
yfj avro8 Aóyo TeÜncavpiwgévou eol, mvpi ro9pobj.evon eis Tjuépav 
kpíceos kal àzoAe(as rv àoe(óv àvÜpémov. 

i. The first remark to be made on this passage is that, if 
additional weight can be given to a declaration of one in- 
spired author by its being adopted and reiterated by another, 
such additional authority is given to this testimony of 
St. Peter's by Jude 17, 18; which quotes the commencement 
of it, and therefore virtually repeats the whole. 

ii.'lhe subject of discourse in this and in the preceding 
chapter of the Epistle is the zapovoía of Jesus Christ, the 
reappearance of Jesus Christ in person, the final judgment, 
and the close of the existing state of things. "The proper 
answer to the demand of these mockers of the last times, 
who are supposed to question the truth of this doctrine, and 
to ask, as if in contempt of it, * Where is the promise of his 
coming ?" is found 1n ver. 8—10; in which the readers of the 
Epistle are reminded that God did not reckon time according 
to the human rule; that a thousand years with him were as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years; and that the day 
of the Lord should come at last when it was least expected, 
and as if by stealth, like a thief in the night; the more ef- 
fectually to take all by surprise. 

This we say is the proper answer to the taunt or objection 
founded on the fact of so long a delay between a supposed 
promise or assurance of a certain event, and its fulfilment or 

f Cf. Ezek. xii. 22. £ Cf. 1 Tim. vi. r5. | 
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arrival. The point of this objection however is aggravated by 
a further contrast between the supposed inconsistency of the 
event itself and the continuance of one and the same order . 
and course of things from a much longer time back than the 
date of this prediction of its consummation; even from the 
day that the fathers themselves fell asleep ; which is virtually 
from the beginning of the world : for these fathers are all of 
mankind, who had ever lived before the time of these mockers 
themselves; especially the first of the number. "The answer 
to this objection in particular is contained in ver. 5—7: the 
substance of which may be represented as follows : 

* 'hat worlds or states of being, before the present,'had 
also existed, in which all things had gone on in the same 
uniform manner in which they appeared to be going on in 
the present, while such worlds lasted; and yet they had 
come to an end at last, they had passed away and disap- 
peared, and had been succeeded by new: that such was 
destined to be the case with the present state of things also, 
and such should some time prove to be the case with it: 
that these mockers themselves, who thus appealed to the 
uninterrupted continuance of the same order and course of 
things from as far back as human memory could trace it, 
in proof of its being formed for perpetuity, might have been 
aware of this truth, had they not purposely overlooked the 
proper evidences of it: they might have collected it from the 
testimony of every thing around them, from analogy, from 
nature itself; and in particular, though they could have 
learnt it in no other way, they might have inferred it from 
former dispensations of the same kind which had already 
taken place." 

ii. The most important part of this passage is these three 
verses, 5—7: AavÓáreiw yàp a)roUs ro)ro OéAovras, K&, T. X. But 
as the English version does not appear to us in this instance 
to have done full justice to the original, we must begin with 
endeavouring to propose one which may perhaps do so. 
* For of this thing they are wilfully ignorant, that heavens 
there were from of old, and an earth by the word of God of 
water and through water consisting : by which heavens the 
world which then was being overflowed with water perished : 
but the heavens which now are and the earth have been laid 
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up in store for his word, being reserved for fire against a day 
of judgment and destruction of ungodly men." 

The absence of the article before o)pavol in one of these 
instances of the allusion to the heavens, and its presence in 
the other, is a very critical distinction. t ought by all 
means to be preserved in the version ; the inference from it 
being necessarily /his, that the o)pavoi designated in the 
former instance as existing ékzaAa,, and the o?paroi intended 
in the second, and opposed to the former as oí viv, must be 
very different things. 

Again, the entire import of the Greek phrase, é£ 00aros xai 
0r Ü0aros cvvecrÓca, can be exprest in English only by a 
double proposition, * Brought into existence ow of water, 
and continuing in existence /Arowgh water." 'lhe preposition 
éx denotes the $A5 or material cause, the preposition 8àià 
the mediate or instrumental cause, of the effect. 'lThey are 
opposed to each other here, as in other texts of the New 
Testament which might be mentioned: 'Ekx mzí(oreos kol... 
01 rjs m(oTeo sh — Qo ep yàp 7) yvvij ék ToU àrvópós otro kal ó 
àrjp Óià T5s yvvawkós, rà 0$ márvra ék Tob O«o0!: as in another 
instance we have é£ a?700, of the primary source of all being, 
9v a)rov of the mediate and instrumental, eis a?róvk of the 
final end of all being. "Phe classical reader must know that 
these two prepositions, so connected and so opposed as they 
are connected and opposed in this phrase, é£ 00aros kal àv 
Ü0aros, occur in the best Greek writers. 

The meaning of the proposition consequently is, ** That as 
there was an heaven of old, opposed to the heaven which 
now is; so there was an earth of old, opposed to the earth 
which now is: an earth, brought into existence at first by 
the word of God out of water, and continued in existence 
afterwards by the same word through water." In this case, 
it is manifest that in the origin of the being of each, and in 
the mode of the continuance in being of each, there could be 
no difference between the earth which then was, and that 
which now is; only in the order of being; that one was the 


h Rom. iii. 30. Hebrews i. 3: &épwv re Tà vávra 7G pí- 

! 1 Cor. xi. 12. part. Tis Ovváuews abro? (** his word of 
k Rom. xi. 36. The phrase rà mávra — power," *his powerful word"): and ge- 
€v aUTQ gv»égykev, Occurs Coloss.i.17:  nerally to Acts xvii. 28 : "Ev abr yàp 
and is analogous in meaning to that of — (Guev kal kiwoóue0a. kal ea uév. 
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first of a certain kind, the other was the next to it. Water 
it seems was the source of being to this earth which once 
was; both materially as the $1: out of which it was formed, 
and instrumentally as the means by which it was kept in 
existence: and the same thing is just as true of the earth 
which now is. It appears from Scripture! , that the earth 
which now is was called into existence owf of water; and 
that the act of the third day itself was the separation of Ais 
earth from /hose waters. It is equally true that it has been 
kept and maintained in existence ever since, along with all 
which it contains, principally by means of water. Water is 
the great principle of vegetable life; and vegetable is the 
principal, if not the only, support of animal. Water is 
consequently the pabulum of hfe of all kinds, directly or 
indirectly, ultimately or primarily; and it is not without 
reason that the ancients assigned it the preeminence among 
the elements of things in general*. 


* [n the Pythagorean and in the Ionic school of philosophy, the first place 
in necessity, utility, and importance was assigned to the element of water. 
"Apiwgrov uéy Uücp?" was a common dogma both of Pythagoras and of 
"Thales. 'Apyi) ràv ÓAcv karà GaXjv ró UOcp"—Kal cepekiüns 0€ ó Zópos kal 
OaXjs ó MuMjoios dpx9v TG» ÜÀev TO UOcp daciv elvat, rÓ pgróv rÓ ToU 
"Haíoüov ávaAaBóvres 9— E£. abro) 9 oiga: kai róv MiAgatov OdMgra Tv 
Oó£av ravrqv a perepícaoat, kai ILivOapov, ápuaTov TÓ U0cp AéyovraP—OaA1js 
0€ ó MuXjatos kal eepekóüns ó Zópos ápxry» ràv OXov ró UOop bduorOcur Ó 
07) kal Xáos kae ó epekiOns, s elkós roUro ékNe£ápevos mapà roU 'Houó0ov 
oUTO Aéyovros* 

"Hroi uév mpórw ra Xáos yéver . 
vapà »yàp TÓ xeioÜar oroXau[Sáve, ró U0cop Xáos óvouágOav4. This defini- 
tion of Xáos might have been proposed by Pherecydes: but that he de- 
rived the idea from Hesiod is a surmise of Achilles! own; and most pro- 
bably without foundation: Pherecydes having been as we believe older 
than Hesiod. 

Athenagoras observes of the Theogonia of Homer and of Orpheus, 7» 
yàp vO0cp dpx!) kar abrüv rois OXois, dmó € roU U0aros (Aog karéoTg!. At 
least in the mythology both of Homer and of Hesiod, Oceanus and Tethys, 
the two personifications of the aqueous principle, are the supposed origin 


! Gen. i. 2, 9, 10. q Achilles Tatius, Isagoge ad Ara- 
m Pindar, Olymp. i. r. tum, $. 3. Uranologium, 125 E. Cf. 
^ n Scholia ad Pind. Ol i. i. cf. ad Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorum, 
Olymp. iii. 75. also. lib. I. 5/. Stobszeus, Eclog: Physics, lib. 


9 Scholia ad Hesiod. Theogonia, r16. — I. cap. xi. 12. Diogenes Laertius, lib. I. 
P 'AAAqyopía: ad Hesiod. Theog.116. — cap. i. 8. vi. 27. Thales. 
p. 456. r Legatio, cap. xv. Oxonise, 1706. 
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Again ; in the words à& àv ó róre kóopos Ü0ar. karakAvoOeis 
àmóAero, the reference is to the o?paroi mentioned just before,. 
the oj)pavol ékzaAau. opposed to o?parol oi vürv. t is hereby 


of all being first to the rest of the gods, and next through them to men, 
and to other living creatures. 

"Oxeavórv re Óeàv »yéveatv kal uyrépa TyOov $. 

"QOkeavós T. 0s pv »yéveaus mrávreogt rérvkrai t. 
on which Porphyry : Tó yàp iOcp mávrov 7) (1), kal mrpoéxeu rüv recaápov 
a'To.xelev, .... 00ev kai IlívOapos dpirov avró yov. And another Scho- 
liast: 'Ek yàp vOaros mávra rà caToixeia. ÓÜev kal TÓ a réppa mveüpd éoTw 
bypó kpaOév. 'lhe philosophers of old indeed were so habitually imprest 
with the conviction of this truth, that e£ jOaros kai Ov 0Oaros rà mávra 
was almost a proverbial saying among them. Hesiod represents Pandora, 
the first woman, (the Eve of Hellenic mythology,) as formed of earth and 
water. 

"Hoatorov 0" ékéXeve mepikAvróv Órr. TáxuoTa 

yaiav 0e. ópew *, K, T. À. 

On the same principle, the Aphrodite of the Greeks, the abstract con- 
ception of fecundity personified, was fabled to have been born of the mix- 
ture of the seed of Uranus with the water of the sea, and to have derived 
her name from dádpós, spuma, itself; a definition or explanation of the 
origin of this name, which we believe to be mistaken, and some time or 
other may have occasion to shew to have been so. And as all things, 
from whatsoever elements they may have been formed, are resolved by 
decay, dissolution, or death, into their first principles again, the Scholiast 
on the Iliad explains the allusion which there occurs, 

'AAN. ipets pev máyres VOcop kai vyaia yévo.g Oe X— 
as only another way of saying, * May you die, and return to your original 
elements :" BéXrtov 0€ dkoiew €£ &v éyéveo0e eis raUra má  ávaootxei- 
e Üeinre. kal Xevodávys' 

LIIávres yàp *yaígs ve kai vOaros ékyevópeoOa' 
€k yrs 'yàp vrávra kal ets »yrv reAevrà Y. 

There cannot be any doubt that in all the cosmogonies of antiquity the 
elementary state of things was chaos and night, and water was the prin- 
cipal material cause and source of all subsequent being and production ; 
visible being and production at least, vegetable and animal hife in parti- 
cular. 'lhis persuasion explains the reverence paid by the Persians of 
old, the magi, or disciples of Zoroaster, to the element of water as 
well as of fire. 'AAAà aéBovrat sorapo)bs páAwra 7 





TuuGot 0€ kai 7 Àcov 
p 7) 


3 Iliad, E, 201. cf. Scholia in locum: — cap. xi. 12. p. 294. Eevo$d»mqs àpx4v 


also Scholia ad Pind. Olymp. i. 1. Tüv TdvTwv elvai TÀyv yv (Aéyei). *ypá- 
t Iliad, E, 246. $e: "yàp év 7G epl icews: j 
" Opera et Dies, 6o. i "Ek "yaíqs (e) rà vávra kal eis "yfjv 


X H, 99. Távra, TeAevTG. 
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implied that the instrument of destruction to the earth which 
existed of old was these heavens. And here it is necessary 
to take into account the Hebrew idiom, in the use of the 
word heavens*. 


óv kaXoUct MiBprv ....Oiapepóvros 0€ rÓ mvpi kal rà UOar. Óbovoi $——— 
l'epaípovat 0€ és rà uáMara 7Ó vOop 5. 


Procopio dictante magis juratur ab illis 
Ignis et unda deus "^, 
Ei$párv uj kaie &iAóvvpe pOé pays 
mÜp ém épo(* Ilépars eipi »yàp ék marépov, 
IIépoys aiOcyevijs, vai 0éomora, mp 0€ yarjvat 
zpiv ToU xaXemo) mikpórepov Oavárov. 
dÀAÀà sepia reiAas je Oi0ov xOovi^ up. éri vekpa 
Aovrpà xégs' a€gopat Óéarora kal srorajsovs €. 

It was this feeling of veneration for the element of water, and the fear 
of polluting it by any kind of defilement, which induced Tiridates, bro- 
ther of Vologeses king of Parthia, to travel from Armenia to Rome, A. D. 
65 and 66, and back again, all the way by land, instead of by sea. "The 
kings of Persia of the first empire, those of the Parthians after them, and 
those of the second empire, were archimagi e« officio. 

In this traditionary reverence for the aqueous principle the Egyptians 
agreed with the Persians. 'lhey had special reasons of their own too, 
derived from their relation to the Nile, to make them venerate it still 
more. Kal Aly)mrio D0ar. (Übovres 9)— YÓcp kal mp aéBovres páAwra 
TOV GTOiX€lov ....kal raUra Oewvüvres €v rois iepois, Ós mov fri Kal vürv 
€v Tjj àvoí£e: ToU áylov ZapámiDos 1) Óeparreía Óià srvpós kai UOaros yiverar f— 
JEgypti incole aquarum beneficia percipientes aquam colunt, aquis sup- 
plicant, aquas superstitiosa votorum continuatione venerantur&. On this 
principle Philo Judaeus explains the first of the plagues at the Exodus; 
which directly affected the element of water, through the Nile and through 
the rest of the waters of Egypt: Kai mpóras ézijépew üpxerat (koXáoets) 
ràs €É U0aros. émei; yàp ró U0cp Alyómrw Ouapepóvres ékreriufkacuw, 
dpxjv Tis TÀv ÜXcv yevéceos ToUro eivau vopí(ovres, avró mpórov r£iece 
«oAácat. Both hei, and Josephusk, and virtually Scripture! give us to 
understand that the Egyptian name of the element of water was Mós, or 
Mói, whence the name of Moses ; in Greek most properly Moos. 

* 'The word heaven in Hebrew is derived from a verb which means fo 
be high or elevated. 'l'he singular of this noun is said to be found in the 


& Strabo, xv. cap. iii. f Porphyry De Abstinentia, iv. 9. 324. 
b Agathias, ii. 24. 118. 14. £ Julius Firmicus Maternus, De Er- 
bb Sidonius Apollinaris, ii. 83. rore Profanarum Religionum, cap. ii. 
c Anthologia, i. 254. Dioscorides, p. 3. (Munter. 1826.) 

xxxvi. Cf. Procopius, De Bello Per- h ii. 96. 13. De Mose. 

sico, i. cap. 12. 56. 1. 2-57. l. tr. i ii. 83. 21. De Mose. 
d Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxx. 6. k Ant. Jud. ii. ix. 6. 


€ Lucian, ii. 690. 42. 6-11. |! Exod. ii. 1o. 
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In the first place, it is always used in the plural number, 
even though one heaven only may be meant. "There is no 
singular form of this noun in the Hebrew. In the next 
place, its first and proper sense, even so used in the plural, 
is to denote the open space between the earth and the sky, 
in which all winged creatures fly, and in which the clouds 
float; the boundary or termination of which, to all sensible 
appearance, is the starry vault, the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Heaven in this sense to our apprehensions must seem to 
be the same thing with the atmosphere, which every where 
embraces the earth, and in which every thing wherein is the 
breath of life, except the inhabitants of the sea and of the 
ground beneath our feet, lives and moves about. The 
proper name of this atmosphere in Hebrew is rekia, evpanse : 
rendered by the Septuagint oerepéepua, by the Vulgate firma- 
mentum, by our own Version, after the Vulgate, firmament. 
The production of this firmament is represented as the work 
of the second daym: and it is there set forth as heaven in 


Arabic; but it has not been met with in the Hebrew ; certainly not in the 
Old Testament. And though Gesenius thinks it may have had a singu- 
lar originally, and that singular may be attested even at present by its 
existence in the Arabic, we should be entirely of a different opinion; and 
should consider this as a word which both in its own nature and in the 
idiom of Scripture was always plural. And we should be entirely of 
opinion too that the absence of any singular form of this noun in the idiom 
of Scripture is one of the other instances of that philosophical exactness 
of thought and of expression which really distinguishes the Bible. 

Jewish tradition recognises seven heavens ; at least a plurality of hea- 
vens: for the number seven, in the idiom of the Jews, stands for any 
thing complete of its kind. St. Paul speaks of a £hird heaven, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2—Ephesians iv. ro. and probably Hebrews iv. 14: vii. 26: viii. 1 : 
ix. 24. of an higher point than the highest heavens. "The Old Testa- 
ment of an heaven of heavens, Ps. lxviii. 33: cxlvii. 4: 1 Kings viii. 27. 
But though the word is always plural in the original, it is rendered some- 
times as singular, sometimes as plural, in the English version; which is 
to be regretted. 

Heaven and earth in the Hebrew idiom stand for the complex of the 
material universe: see Ps.lxix. 34: cxv.15: cxxi.2: cxxiv. 8: cxxxiv. 
3: exxxv. 6 : exlvi. 3: Isaiah xxxvii. 16 : xlv. 12, 18 : xlviii. 13: li. 6: Ixv. 
17: lxvi. 1,22: (Acts vii. 49.) Jeremiah x. 4: xxxii. 17: li. 15, 48. 

In the Book of Daniel, in one instance, iv. 26, ** the heavens," are put 
for God himself. ! 


m QGen. i. 6-8. cf. Ps. cl. 1: Ezek.i. 22, 23: 25, 26: x. 1r. Dan. xii. 3. 
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contradistinction to earth, and as receiving that name at first 
from the mouth of the Creator himself: and the immediate 
end of its formation is declared to be to separate the waters 
above the firmament, that is this open expanse, from the 
waters below it. 

It follows that, as there are waters below this firmament, 
that is, on earth, visible even to ourselves ; so there must be 
above it, whether visible to ourselves or not". And certainly 
if the clouds, which ride above this expanse continually, are 
water in a certain state; and if the vapours, which are 
exhaled perpetually from the surface of the earth and of the 
sea, ascend to the region of the clouds; there must be above 
the firmament at all times the material of water in these 
vapours and these clouds: which may at any time be precipi- 
tated and fallin rain. It is manifest therefore, that in this 
allusion to the heavens, 2 Pet. iii. 5, nothing can be intended 
but this rekia, expanse, or firmament, the appointed means 
of separating the waters above from the waters below. 

Accordingly, the same passage proceeds to inform us that 
through the instrumentality of these heavens, as the se- 
condary cause of such an effect, the world which then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished. Our first impression 
no doubt would be to refer the destruction, so produced and 
so alluded to, to the flood of Noah ; especially if we compared 
with it Gen. vii. 11. and viii. 2: the former of which speaks 
of the breaking up of the great deep and of the opening of 
the windows of heaven, when the flood began, and the latter 
of the shutting up or stopping of both, when the proper time 
for the subsidence of the waters again was come. It cannot 
be denied that this is, at first sight, a natural construction 
ofthe passage. It is, at least, that in which commentators 
generally have acquiesced. 

'The first objection however to this construction on further 
consideration will be, that it would destroy the analogy of 
the case, (supposed in the argument of St. Peter taken from 
this very destruction,) to that which he yet gives these 
mockers of the latter times reason to expect. "They put 
their demand, Where is the promise of his coming? in the 


n To these waters above the firmament, see the allusions in Ps. xxix. 10: 
Ixv. 9: civ. 3: 13: cxlviii. 4: Isaiah xxiv. 18: Jeremiah x. 13: li. 16. 


m 
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spirit of irony, or of contempt; not only to shew thereby 
their disbelief of any such future event as this coming, but 
also of that which was to accompany it, the consummation 
or end of the existing state of things itself; pointing to a 
sensible and unanswerable proof, as they supposed, of the 
absurdity of this latter expectation at least, in the long 
existing and still protracted continuance of all things just as 
they had ever been from the first. 

Reasoning with such scoffers as these, and having to 
answer such an argument as this, St. Peter might well 
appeal to the actual end of one system of things at least 
already, as a sure proof that another merely like it was 
capable of coming to an end some time or other also: and, 
if God had so willed and appointed, infallibly would do so. 
But nothing less than this, it is evident, as a case in point, 
would have answered his purpose ; much less an. appeal to a 
matter of fact, which, whether penal or not in the end 
designed by it at the time, yet in its consequences did not 
amount to the entire and total destruction of an existing 
order of things. "The flood of Noah was a judgment on the 
old world, as he himself represents it^: but it was not the 
end of that world itself. 

This leads us to observe, in the next place, that the 
heavens and the earth, which are each supposed to have 
existed before this destruction, are each also supposed to 
have passed away in consequence of it; and both to have 
been succeeded by others, which were both distinct from them 
and still in existence. It is evident at least that o)parol oi 
ékraAa, are opposed in terms to the oipavoi oi vóv: and that 
as those had been dissolved by water, so these in their turn 
were some time or other to be dissolved by fire. Now is 
any one prepared to maintain that the heavens which were 
existing before the flood of Noah did not continue in ex- 
istence after it? or that the earth which was in existence up 
to the time of the flood did not survive the flood also? that 
new heavens or a new earth were created after the flood, as 
they had been at first? But if not, then on what principle 
can the allusion in 2 Pet. m. 5—7 be restricted to the 
deluge of Noah? 

o 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

VOL. II. A 8 
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Let any one however compare with this representation of 
things in St. Peter the opening scene of the Mosaic account 
of the creation ; in which the earth is exhibited to our view 
in existence indeed, but * without form and void ;" buried in 
an abyss of waters, which Scripture styles the deep ; shrouded 
in darkness on all sides; encompassed by an atmosphere of 
darkness itself. What conclusion can be drawn from this 
simple but sublime description of the state of the case at 
that moment, but one; that, if the earth had any substantial 
existence at all it was in the shape of a chaos, in which 
matter and form were to be discovered in their elementary 
principles only ? 

But as to the cause which had reduced it to that state; 
though it is not said in so many words that the scene with 
which the first chapter of Genesis opens is that of the transi- 
tion from a world which had just been broken up, to another 
which was about to be put together and formed out of its 
ruins; yet no one can deny that, had this truth been asserted 
in express terms, preliminary to the account of the creation 
which follows, the actual state of things, just before the com- 
mencement of our own creation, could not more completely 
have illustrated and verified the assertion, with such a state- 
ment premised to it, than this opening scene of the first 
chapter of Genesis is competent to do without it. 

Here then the testimony of another inspired writer, 1600 
years later than the time of Moses, comes in to ascertain 
and explain the very first words of inspiration itself; and the 
truth always implied by the description in Genesis cannot 
even be mistaken, except on purpose, when viewed through 
the light of the comment of St. Peter upon it: à óv ó 
róre kóopos Ü0ar. karakAvaO0els àmóAero. We gather directly 
from this that, between the close of the last system before 
the Mosaic and the Mosaic itself, there was a transition- 
state; during which there was neither heaven nor earth pro- 
perly so called as yet; that the preexisting system of things 
had been destroyed; the instrument of that destruction had 
been the heavens which then were; the mode of the destruc- 
tion, the dissolution of those heavens in a deluge of waters : 
and the subject of the destruction, the earth which then was 
too, with every thing. which it contained. 
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And yet, it is very observable, that the subject of this de- 
struction is actually represented in the words of St. Peter as 
ó róre kóopos, not 7) Tóre yj: and this distinction is one of great 
importance. We shall neither fully enter into his meaning, 
nor duly appreciate the letter of his testimony to the truth 
of the Mosaie account of the creation, if we do not strictly 
attend to the proper sense of kóojos in Greek, in opposition 
to yíj. | 

It is well known that «óopos is properly the Greek for 
ornament; for any thing calculated to adorn and decorate 
and beautify a particular subject. In a derivative and se- 
condary sense it denotes order, decorum, propriety, as pre- 
dicable of moral modes of any kind; of words or of actions. 
Thirdly, and with that particular enlargement of its mean- 
ing to which the attention of the reader is to be directed at 
present, it stands for * world;" because of the order and 
regularity, the harmony, beauty, and perfection discoverable 
in the world, attested and confirmed by all the laws and all 
the operations and all the productions of nature, both in 
themselves, and in their relations to each other and to the 
entire system of which they make part. In this sense, and 
among the Greeks, the ancients have left it on record *, that 

* 'Qvópgaora. 06 kócpos mapà r)v rÓv cvwrávrov Ouakóo gau P—To0 Óeé 
vüv kógpov IIvÜayópas ékáNeaev ék 75s Ouakooqrjaeos, otOeis 0€ mpà avrov. 
T0 O6 müv ToU OAÀov mapà rois Xroikois O.aqépev ÓAov uév yàp Aéyovat Tv 
Kómpov, züyp 0€ puerà ToU kevoU. ài—Koo pov 0e riv rüy ÓAev avcracuv, vapà 
riv Ouakóo uou Kai ebra&(av, ékáAecav oi sraXato(* 6s kal" Ougpos* 

koc'uicat irzovs re kai àvépas dorriüuóras* 
kai TáAuv* 

abràp émei kóaiÜev dy jyyepóvea cuv éxao Tov 
riv eUra£(íay Aéyov F. 
The Pythagoreans gave the name of «óopos also to their rerpakris: 'H Óe 
kaAovp.évr rerpakrUs, rà €£ kai rpiáKovra, jéyuaros 7v ópkos, às reÜpoANgrau 
kai kócpos àvópacTat, Tec cápev pev àpriov rà» mpórov, reccápov 0€ rüv 
mep.o Gy, eis TÓ avTÓ avvreÜeuévov ámoreAoüpevos 8. 

We have no occasion to illustrate the simple meaning of this word «ó- 
epos from the New Testament ; nor even its secondary one of order, deco- 
rum, regularity, or the like. "l'here is however one instance of its applica- 
tion in the New Testament, taken from its third sense, that of world, too 


P Achilles Tatius, Isagoge ad Arati  sics, lib. i. xxii. 6. p. 480. 
Phzen. $. 5: Uranolog. 129 B: cf. Plu- q Ibid. D. 
tarch, De Placitis Phil. Lib. ii. o/: Dio- r Ibid. $. 21. 142. C. 
genes Laertius, Lib. viii. cap. 1. $ xxv. s Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, Ixxv. 
48: Pythagoras: Stobseus, Ecloge Phy- ^ Cf. De Placitis, Lib. i. ?/. 
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this most appropriate term, (the fittest which could have been 
selected,) understood too in the utmost intensity of its mean- 
ing, was first applied to the visible creation by Pythagoras. 
It is evident that the same idea enters the Latin for world 
also, which is mundus; the proper sense of that too in Latin 
being much the same as that of kóoyos in Greek. 

Now the destruction of a xóepos in this sense, and that of 
an earth or of the earth, would be totally different things. 
The opening scene of Genesis exhibits the destruction of a 
world in the former sense, but not of an earth, or of the pro- 
per subject of such an existence as that which is meant by a 
world. * I beheld the earth, and lo i was without form and 
void: and the heavens, and they had no light*." It gives us 
a view of a world which had lost every external feature of a 
kócuos, but had not collapsed into nothing; an earth with- 
out form and void ", stript and made bare of two of the most 
indispensable characteristics of a kóopos, figure and fulness, 
(which, as so exprest, are virtually the same thing as form 
in contradistinction to matter,) yet not annihilated. 

We conclude then that the true reference of the allusion 
in St. Peter is to the opening scene of our own creation; 
that it carries us back to the end of the last course and suc- 
cession of things connected with our earth before our own ; 
and to the beginning of our own as next in order to it. He 
evidently takes it for granted that, even in the persons of 
these scoffers of the latter times, he is addressing those who 
were not or ought not to have been ignorant of any thing 
contained in Scripture; nor of this description at the be- 
ginning of Genesis, any more than of any thing else which was 


remarkable not to be pointed out, viz. James iii. 6, where it is used of the 
tongue: Kai; yAGcca mÜp, ó kómpos 7ijs áüik(as. We apprehend that the 
simple idea meant to be conveyed even by this word in this instance, and 
as so applied to the tongue, was that of sum or substance of iniquity : ó «ó- 
epos Ts àÓukias 1s as it were the universe of iniquity; as if every particular 
and individual form of iniquity any where existing besides, and in any other 
shape, were summed up in this one member. 

The metaphorical use of ó xócpos here, in this comprehensive sense, 
should by all means be compared with its use in its proper sense, with the 
article also, in John xvii. 5, considered supra (p. 309.) IIpó ro) róv kóc piov 
eivai. 


t Jeremiah iv. 22. cf. 28. xiii. 16. u Gen. 1. 2. 
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to be found in Seripture. He takes it for granted therefore 
that they must have known that such had been the order of 
transition from a former state to the present; had they not 
wilfully shut their eyes to the perception of this truth. He 
reasons with them consequently, as he was entitled to do, 
from such an admission; that the end of the present system 
of things, when it had served its time and fulfilled its pur- 
pose, was as naturally to be expected as that of the system 
last before it: with this difference only, that, whereas water 
had been the means of terminating that, fire should be the 
instrument employed to put an end to this. And thus every 
thing is rendered consistent; and 2 Pet. iii. 5—7 and Gen. i. 2 
mutually explain and illustrate each other. 


SECTION V.—iv. On the mXüjpepa ro xpóvov or TOv kaóv, or 
fulness of time ; and on its true Scriptural sense and re- 
ference. 


There are various texts in the New Testament, which lead 
to the inference that the Christian dispensation, regarded in 
the hght of an independent and integral economy, in the 
sequence and connection of events of every kind from first 
to last had a season of its own; a determinate point in du- 
ration, before which it could not be anticipated, and beyond 
which it could not be delayed.  Seripture itself has desig- 
nated this season as the zA5Zpepa roü xpórvov, Or rÀv kaupóv; 
and divines have adopted the language of Scripture, and call 
it the zAjpepa. ToU xpóvov, or fulness of time, also. 


IDpoj.a 00 xpóvov, or Gv katóv. 
i1. Rom. xvi. 25, 26, 97. 


^ 8^ / € 06 * s , Ve rf ^ 
TQ 9? Óvrauérvo ópüs orupí(fa: xarà rÓ ebayyéMóv pov koi rÓ 
/, 5 ^ T ^ by , / /, * 
kijpvypa 'Tgoo0 Xpiwo0, karà àrokáAviuv pvoargpíov xpóvois aic- 
víows ceovynpévov, qavepo0évros 02 vOv (0u& re ypadóv mpodqr- 
KGv) kar énvrayijv ToU alevíov G«o0 eis vrakoi]v m(oreos els návra 
^ ^ ^ ^ ? 
rü éÜv] yvepwÜévros* uóvo coiQ O«Q Ou 'Igco0 Xpiwro, o 
€ , ? ^ ^ , / 
71] 90£a eis Tovs aiàvas. àv. 
ii Ephes. iii. 4. 
'Ev rà pvoTrqpío To) XpicToU, 0 év érépous yeveais ok éyvo- 
pía0q rois viois rv àvOpómev às vüv ànekaNUQ 0n. 


a Sc. ToU aiwvíov G«ov. 
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ii. Rom. iii. 26. 
^ ex , 2 ^ ^ ^ ^b 
IIpós évoei£w 71js 9watoosvgs abro év rQ vóv kowpo ". 


iv. Heb. ix. 9. 


"Hris zapafoAi] eis róv kawóv róv éveorqkóra. 


v. Ephes. iii. 9. 

Kal $oríca. márras Tís 7) kowcv(a To) juvorgpíov ro &moke- 
kpuujsévov àmó ràv alóvev év v9 OcQ TQ rà mávra krícavr. bu 
'Inco0 Xpioro), iva yvcopiw05 vv rais ápyais kal rais éfovoíats 
év Tois émovparíow uà ris ÉkkAgoías 7) voAvmO(KUNOs codía ToU 
Geo? karà mpó0eciv rv alórov 1v éroígsoev* év XpurrQ 'Ipro0 rà 
Kvpío 7v. 

vi. Coloss. 1. 25, 26. 

*Hs4 éyevópqv éyà Ouákovos, karà ri)v olkovouíav ToU Geo rijv 
0o0elcáv pot els óyàs mÀAgpàcat róv Aóyor ToU Geo, rÓ pvorijpuov 
TÓ ümokekpupJuévov àmó rv aióvov kai àmó rÓv yeveQv: vvri 8€ 
éQarepo0 rois &y(ows abro), K , T. À. 


vii. 2 Tim. 1. 8, 9, 10. 
Mi) oüv érauwoxvvÓtjs ró uaprópuor roO Kupíov 74v, x06 ép& TOv 
/ , ^. » ^ » » / 
0éopuov avroU' àAAà cvykakomá0ncorv TQ e(ayyeA(o karà Drapav 
O«o0 roü cdcavros 7püs kal kaAécarros koe. &yía* oU karà và 
» € "^ $ * 9» , M ^ ^ € ^ E] 
&pya "jur, àAAà kar. io(av mpó0ecww kai xápw ri]v 9o0etcarv 1)páv év 
XpiorQ 'IgooÜ -pó xpórov alevíov, oavepo0cicarv 0€ vürv Quà rijs 
émupaveías ToU owríjpos t)j49v "Igao0 Xpwo9. 


viii. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19, 20. | 
Eiüóres ór. oU. 0Qaprots, üpyvpíio 7) xpvaío, éXAvrpóOnre ék ríjs 
paraías (pr àvacrpodíjs marpomapabórov, àÀÀà Tuo alj.ar. s 
&uroO àppov kai àam(Aov Xpwrro0, mpoeyvecévov p.&v qp kara- 
BoMis kóapov, oavepeÜ0érros 02 ér' éexárov ràv xpóvov 0v ipás. 


ix. Hebr. i. 1. 
IIoAvpepós kai zoAvrpózos TáAa, ó Ocós AaA5oas rois marpáciv 
3 ^ /, $539.59 ^ € e^ , €. ^ 
év TOls mpodjrais ém éoxárov rv T)j.ep3r roírov éAóáAgaerv T)piv 
év vio, K, T. À. 
x. Hebr. ii. 2, 8. 
Ei yàp ó 9i àyyéAov* AaAQeis Aóyos éyévero BéBouos, kal màca 


b Cf. v. 6. 'yeAos is used here in its proper sense 
€ Sc. éréAecev. of messenger : not in its secondary one 
d Sc. r2s éxkAmoías. of angel.  Melak in Hebrew too 


* 'That is, 5ià rà» Tpo$qrGv. "A'y- means messenger properly, angel only 


xil: nado di 
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mapáBacis kai zapako1] éAafgev évOwov puoOazobooíar: ms "eis 
ékoevéópe0a. TqAwaórgs üpeXioarres ocrngpías ; Tris àpyiv Aa- 

^ ^ * ^ $&-Xx ^ , 4 ? €. f 
Bo?ca AaXeto0a, O0ià ToU Kupíov $70 TOv Qkovcárvrov «is T4às 
eBeBauwo01. 

xi '"D£üus1. 1,2; 9. 

IIaüAos 0ob0Aos Go), àzóoroAos 0€ 'IgcoU XpuoroU karà maru 
ékAekrQrv GOcoü kal émíyrveciv àAq0e(as Tríás kar  eboef9e(av" é&m* 

éAz(0, Cer)s aieríov i» émmyyyc(aro ó àyrevüi]s Oeós mp0 xpóvev 
J ? , / s ^. 38/ ^ / C SE / 
alevíev, épavépoce 08 kotpots lo(o.s TÓv Aóyov avroU év kgpiypart 
0 émioreiOnr éyà kar. émvrayijv roO oeríüjpos àv «o9. 


xli. Galat. iv. 4, 5. 

"Ore 8€ A0€ rà mXjpojua. ToU. xpóvov, é£améoreuev ó Ocós róv 
viórv ajro0 yevópevov ék yvvaws, yevópevov vró vópov tva roUs 
j50 vópov é£ayopdog. 

xii. Ephes. i. 9, 10. 

Eropícas zjtv TÓ yjvoT:)ptov To 0eAyjparos avroU karà rijv €v00- 
k(av avro iv mpoé0ero év a)rQ els olkovopíarv ToU mAnpoparos 
TÓÀV kaipQr àvakeQaAauócac0at rà mávra év XpvrrQ, rá re év rois 
o)pavois kal rà emi rijs yijs. 

xiv. l Tim. ii, 5, 6, 7. 

EÍs yàp Oeós ets kal j,eoírgs € «o0 kal àr0perov, üv0pemos Xpr- 
cTós 'Incots, ó 0o0s éavróv àvr(vvrpov ozép mávrev, 10 uaprüpiov 
katpots (O(o,s, els 0 éréOnv éyà kfjpv£ kal àmóoroAos. 

xv. Mark i. 1. 


"Apxi] ToO ebayyeA(ov "Igoo0 Xpioro0, vioU roU C eo. 


xvi. Mark 1. 14, 15. 

Merà 0? rÓó zapabo05vau rv 'Iodrvvgv, A0ev ó 'IgooUs els rijv 
LlaA(Aauav, kmgpócocv TÓ eb(ayyéAtorv Tíjs BaciXAe(as ToO GoU kal 
Aéyov: "Orv menAijporat ó katpós, kal ijyyuwev 7) BactXe(a ToU C eov 
p.eravocire, kal mua rebere év TQ evayyeMo. 


xvii. Acts i1. 16, 17. 


'AAAà roUTÓ éoTi TO elpuuévov Oià ToU mpodwjrov 'loqA: Kal 


secondarily. The prophets were all very generally mistaken for its secondary 
angels in this sense. Cf. Galatians one of angels. "These angels, the min- 
iii. 19. which is the most remarkable  isters of the old law, were the prophets, 
instance of this use of the word in its — each in his turn. 

primary sense, yet has been hitherto 
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éara, éy rais éexáraus T)uépous, Aéyeu Ó. Qeüs, ékxeÀ àmó roU mve- 
parós pov ézi mücav cápka, K,T. À. 


This zA5pepa ro0 xpóvov or rà» koipóv thus spoken of by 
Scripture, in connection with the particular time of the ac- 
tual appearance of Jesus Christ in the flesh and of the actual 
publication of the gospel, is usually referred by divines and 


commentators to the circumstances of the world at the same 


time and season, political, religious, and moral: political, as 
now formed into one great community, subject to one head 
the Roman emperor; religious, as overrun with every form 
of polytheism and idolatry ; moral, as never before so corrupt 
and degenerated, never so debased by sensuality, vice, and 
licentiousness of every kind ; never so completely immersed 
in the sink of its own filthiness as then, partly from the 
necessary tendencies of the established systems of religion, 
which made such excesses an act of duty; partly from the 
contradictory opinions of the different schools of philosophy, 
and from their perpetual wranglings and controversies; which 
had unsettled men's minds on every point of duty whether 
to God, to their neighbour, or to themselves; had obliterated 
the last vestiges of the traditionary accounts of a creation, 
and of the origin of things; had undermined all trust in a 
providence, all belief in the immortality of the human soul, 
all dread of an hereafter; and had convinced men of nothing 
so completely as £his, that every thing which they had to 
hope for, and every thing which they had to fear, was con- 
fined to the present life: in a word, had extinguished the 
light of natural religion, and stifled the instincts of con- 
science itself. Such was the service which philosophy was 
found to be rendering to the cause of truth, of morality, and 
of religion, at the epoch of the gospel era. Such is the ser- 
vice which it has ever rendered : which it is still rendering 
in our own day, and which it will continue to render to the 
time of the end. Nor can any one object with truth to this 
picture that it is exaggerated ; or that such was not actually 
the moral condition of the world just at the time when our 
Saviour appearede, and when the reformation, ultimately 
brought about by the gospel, was on the point of beginning 
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and producing its effect. 'lThe proofs of this fact, in the 
accounts which have been left us of those times, are only too 
numerous and too particular and too complete. It cannot 
therefore be objected to this construction of the vzA5peopa ToO 
xpóvov, that it has been mistaken as far as it has gone ; only 
that it has not gone to the proper extent. It has not come 
up to the full meaning of the phrase itself: it has never 
satisfied all the necessities of the case. 

The comparison of the above texts one with another is 
sufficient to prove that the primary and proper reference of 
this zA/pcepa. To xpóvov, in connection with the Christian dis- 
pensation, is simply chronological: as was naturally to be 
expected even from the reference of that dispensation to 
time at all. * The fulness of the time" or * of the seasons 
of time," in the scriptural sense of the phrase, and in its 
proper application to the gospel sra, is the place and order 
of the Christian dispensation itself in a certain succession of 
time both before its appearance and after it. It is syno- 
nymous with éexara: zj4épat, éaxarot katpol, éoxaro, xpóvot, kat- 
poi (ó.0,—a2ll meaning the same thing, as predicable of the 
Christian dispensation in the complex; viz. the time and sea- 
son at which it actually began, and was actually carried into 
effect: some of them over and above determining, defining, 
and designating this actual time and season as its own or its 
proper time, others as the last or concluding period of a 
much greater and longer succession of time before it. 

This fulness of time then, as characteristic of the Christian 
dispensation in particular, was the arrival of that period in a 
preceding decursus of things, which had been appointed be- 
forehand for its commencement; and that period not only 
part of a common course and succession, measured by time 
and going on before and after, but the last or concluding 
part of it also ; which being over the whole must come to an 
end. We cannot hesitate therefore to infer that the proper 
sense of this fulness of time, so predicated of the Christian 
dispensation, is its proper place in the order of the succession 
of the aiórves of Scripture; and that too, as more closely 
connected with the consummation of them all than with 
any other period of their duration. If the same fulness of 
time admits of being predicated of this same dispensation in 
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any other sense or with any other reference, still it must be 
in some sense or with some reference subordinate to that. 
The true fulness of the time of the appearance of Christian- 
ity is its place in the decursus of sons; its chronological 
position in the order of a common succession, which em- 
braced and still embraces the entire scheme of creation, of 
providence, and of redemption, from first to last. 

If the world itself was /Aen also in a situation most to 
require and most to be benefited by such a dispensation; 
this may very well increase our admiration of the Divine 
wisdom and foresight, which had so long before adapted the 
actual nature of the dispensation to the actual circumstances 
and necessities of the period at which it was destined to 
appear; but the true relation of the dispensation itself to 
the fulness of time must be to its own or its proper season ; 
that is, as we have shewn, must be simply and purely chrono- 
logical, yet with an express reference not to any scheme of 
human chronology, but solely to the divine; to the chrono- 
logy not of our own world, but of the aióves of Scripture, 
which mere human measures of time would in vain attempt 
to go back to, or to follow downwards perpetually. 


SEcrIoN VI.—v. On the probable duration of anm aióv of 
Scripture. 


On this question we have no opinion to offer; founded on 
the testimony of Scripture at least. 'lThe only answer which 
we can venture to return to it is conjectural; derived from 
the meaning of the word aióv itself, or from something which 
may happen to be known, or may be probably supposed, con- 
cerning the length of an aióv de facto and in a particular 
instance; which under the circumstances of the case it is 
evident can be only that of our own system. 

The classical sense of aióv being that of a series of afa or 
«va, and the proper sense of «vum itself in Latin being 
nearly allied to that of seculum; we might venture perhaps 
to assign a minimum to the possible comprehension of such 
a term, though not a mazimum. We might undertake to say 
that, as predicated of a complex of duration measured or 
measurable by time, it could not be intended of less than a 
thousand years; though it might be of a great deal more. 
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There is no assignable limit of the possible comprehension of 
the term itself; no more than of the possible extent of the 
measurement of duration by means of time. Nor could any 
one undertake to say that the meaning of the word, as used 
in Scripture, might not go to any conceivable extent; or that 
any idea of duration, however great, could be attached to it, 
which its real intent and application in the idiom of Scripture 
de facto might not surpass: and even incomparably so. 

The simplest and most elementary of the measures of 
time, the monad or integer of time itself, of which all the 
rest however great ultimately consist, is the day and the 
night, or, as it may be expressed in one word, the day. It 
is very observable that in one instance, as we have seend, 
St. Peter spoke of aióv itself in the sense of eternity only as 
& day ; associated the idea of aiàóv, even as endless duration, 
with that of a day: as if ai&v itself even in the sense of eter- 
nity were after all but one day—a day without an end. It is 
not surprising therefore to find a thousand years represented 
in Scripture as one day, and one day as a thousand years; 
each being referred to the Divine, not to the human, appre- 
hension of such distinctions: * For a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night«?—^" Er 02 roftro ui] Aav0avéro jpàs àyamQrol, or, uía 
i]uépa. rapà Kvpío às xQua érj, kal xOua &rg ós T)uépa uíaf. Tt 
would be only consistent with this Divine apprehension of 
time and with this Divine idiom in speaking of it, were even 
the decursus and continuance of an aiór, in the scriptural 
sense of a world, to be regarded as properly made up of 
thousands of years; and, if measured by any determinate 
period at all, as being so by the period of a thousand years. 

Now in the case of the last of these aiàves, which is the 
Mosaic, (the aio» or world which bears date from the epoch 
of the Mosaic creation,) its duration from that epoch down- 
wards to any given time, short of its consummation and ter- 
mination altogether, has always been capable of being deter- 
mined, and is so still; and always must be. After the proofs 
of the fact which have been produced in the preceding parts 
of the present work, there cannot be any doubt that this last 

1 Supra, p. 283. € Ps. xc. 4. f 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
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of the sons of Scripture began to number or reckon its 
proper existence on April 25 B. C. 4004: and that the 
interval, from that day to any other which might be men- 
tioned up to the present, is the absolute measure of its du- 
ration since it began to reckon its duration at all. "There 
cannot be any doubt for instance, that from the mean vernal 
equinox B. C. 4004, April 25, to the mean vernal equinox 
A.D.1851, March 10, (—22,) the age of this world of our own 
was neither more nor less than 5854 mean natural years. 

We are able in this manner to arrive at something like an 
idea of the duration of an aiàv of Scripture; but still only of 
our own aiór: of that with which we ourselves are connected 
in our proper order of time, and with which all mankind 
before us have been connected in their turn also: and this is 
merely one of the aiàres of Scripture, and the last and 
youngest of all. 'lhere may be innumerable aióves besides 
this, older than this as well as distinct from it; and the 
duration of our own aióv can be no kind of criterion of that 
of any of them: though we may make ourselves certain that 
all, even the youngest or latest of them, must be older than 
ours. 

But who shall define the antiquity of any of these ons of 
older date? or the relative antiquity of one of the number 
to that of another? Who shall determine the actual order of 
their succession? whether all came into existence at once, 
or each at a different time? whether any that once came 
into existence has ever ceased to exist? whether there is 
not a particular measure for the duration of each, as well as 
a common or general one for that of all? whether every 
star which we see in the sky is not the centre of an aióv, 
with a system of time of its own, yet but a constituent part 
of a still greater and much more comprehensive system too? 
These are questions which, without more light than has yet 
been vouchsafed to us, it is impossible to answer: and it is 
absurd, if not even presumptuous, to propose. "They are of 
the number of those * secret things which belong to the Lord 
our God," and are purposely withheld from our knowledge 
at present, no doubt for this reason among others, that such 
knowledge, even if possessed, could be of no practical use for 
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our moral and religious improvement. It might gratify our 
curiosity, but it would not make us better men *. 


* 'Though we feel as strongly as any of our readers can do the impro- 
priety and even the presumption of speculating on such subjects as these 
without the authority of Scripture; yet with respect to this one point of 
the possible existence of a common measure of all the aiàves of Scripture, 
there are some things which suggest themselves so naturally to our re- 
flections, and appear to be so pertinent to the whole train of our reasonings 
hitherto according to the testimony and under the direction of Scripture 
itself, that we trust we may venture to subjoin them here, and in the form 
of a note; though we have not thought it proper to bring them promi- 
nently forward in the text. 

First then, the distinction of cons in the sense of worlds being admitted 
on the authority of Scripture; the question naturally occurs, whether each 
of these must not be possessed of a proper system of time of its own? 
whether each does not serve as a proper measure of duration through and 
by its own existence? It does not appear to be in any respect inconsistent 
with Scripture, with reason, or with analogy, to answer this question in the 
affirmative : and this being done, it follows that there are and there must 
be in the complex of space as many measures of duration as there are 
worlds. 

The next question would seem to be, whether all these worlds. with 
their respective systems of time, by means of which they have served ever 
since as so many distinct measures of duration, came into existence at 
once? not whether all alike have been the work of the same Creator, but 
whether they were all created simultaneously, or each in a certain order and 
succession? It seems to be most agreeable to the analogy of the Divine 
proceedings in this respect, as far as we have the means of judging of 
them, and to be most in accordance with the literal construction of all 
those texts of Scripture which recognise a succession of sons, that this 
question should be answered in the negative : i. e. that though every thing 
which exists i» rerum natura, distinct from the Creator himself, is his work 
and his production, yet that every thing of this kind was not produced at 
once; that there is a certain order and succession, a relation of prior and 
posterior, among the creatures of God themselves. And this being ad- 
mitted, the inference from the fact is necessary, that the duration of later 
creations from the very firs& moment of their proper existence must have 
been measurable by that of prior; the proper systems of time of earlier 
creations must have measured not only their own existence from the first, 
but that of all others, later than their own. It follows that, if there was 
such a thing as a first creation, an act of creation followed by its proper 
effect in the production of an zon or world, the first which ever took 
place; the proper duration of this first creation must be coextensive with 
that of every subsequent one; and if this had from the first a proper 
system of time of its own, that system must have been capable of measur- 
ing not only the duration of its own world, but also that of every other 
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Let us return then to the particular case of our own aióàv, 
concerning which it is permitted us to know even now almost 


which came into existence later than its own. "The duration of every later 
creation must have been referrible to that of this first of all. 'The proper 
measure of the existence of this first must have been the common measure 
of that of all the rest. 

'The next question then would seem to be, whether there was such a 
thing as a first creation? "The testimony of Scripture itself seems to leave 
no doubt that this question must be answered in the affirmative; that 
creation itself, in its strictest sense, must have had a beginning; that 
howsoever far back into antecedent duration the first act of creation may 
go, there was a point in duration before which it had not yet taken place, 
a point defined and marked by the production of the first world. Our 
Saviour himself has distinctly alluded to his own preexistence and com- 
munion with the Father, before that first act of creation had yet taken 
place: and that ought to be decisive on this question. 

The next inquiry consequently would appear to be, Where is this 
creation to be found? and among the worlds, which seem to be dispersed 
almost without number through the infinite regions of space, which is 
that which thus lays claim to the title of the first and oldest of all? 'This 
question is the most difficult to answer of all which we have yet proposed. 
It is however the most important; and the answer to it involves the sum 
and substance of all that remains to be said on these points in general. 

First then : 'The various allusions which we have collected and exhibited 
from Scripture, in every form under which they occur, IIpó karafjoAjs 
kócpov, dz0 karafjoNijs kócpov, mpó rv alóvov, àmó ràv aióvaev, €v dpxfj, 
dm' ápyijs, ám ápyijs krímecs, and the like; all refer us to the first act of 
creation, yet in connection with our own earth or our own world as the 
proper subject of that creation. It has been shewn that we cannot limit 
such allusions even in connection with such a subject to the Mosaic 
creation ; that the first act of creation in connection with its proper 
subject, even that which in due time became the subject of the Mosaic 
creation itself, must go back far beyond the epoch of the Mosaic creation. 
What can we infer from this connection, except that our own world or our 
own earth was in reality the proper subject of the first creation too? 
Mankind, it is evident, can know nothing of any creation or any world at 
present but their own: and these allusions to the beginning of creation or 
to a point of duration anterior to all creation, to be intelligible to them, 
must still be referrible in some manner or other to their own world. And 
if this world was really the first created, if creation itself began with the 
production of our own world; then in understanding such allusions in 
their first and most natural sense, and with their first and most obvious 
reference, we cannot be said to mistake and misapply them, however far 
back they may go beyond the epoch of the Mosaic creation. 

Again ; If the order of place or of importance is any argument of the order 
of being or of succession among the different works of the same Creator; 
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as much as we can expect ever to know. "The distinction of 
parts, in the decursus of this world of our own, exhibits some 


and if the relative importance of any one world in comparison of the rest 
may be judged of from the nature of the events which have been transacted 
upon it; then perhaps we may venture to say no world can be prior to 
our own, or older than our own; because none can have been more import- 
ant. For let the reader reflect for a moment what it is which has been 
done on our earth, not by men themselves or for themselves, but among 
men and for men by the common Creator both of it and of them. Is 
there any reason to suppose that any thing like this has been done in any 
part of the universe of space, and among or for any of the creatures of 
God, besides? And if not, can we hesitate to conclude that, small and 
insignificant as our own earth in particular may appear in comparison of 
the immensity of space, and of the innumerable works of a common Creator 
distinct from itself, none in reality, for some reason or other, can be 
more important? And what is so reasonably to be supposed the first 
creation, the beginning of the creation itself, the firstfruits of creative 
power and goodness, as that which from the first and ever after appears to 
have been the most important ? 

Again ; The scheme of human redemption being represented in Scripture 
as conceived and delineated in the Divine mind and purpose from all 
eternity, (rpó kara(3oAzs kóapov, mpó ràv aióvov,) so important a condition 
to the ultimate consummation of this scheme, as the locality on which it 
was always intended to be transacted, may well be supposed to have 
determined the order of precedence among the actual creations of the 
Divine power and wisdom and goodness, when the proper time for the 
exertion of creative energy was arrived: and that no world could be prior 
in the order of being to that which was destined in the fulness of time to 
witness the consummation of this wonderful and mysterious scheme; and 
to be the appointed scene of every thing connected with it. 

Again; 'There is reason to collect from Scripture that the first use and 
purpose, to which even our own earth was devoted, was to serve as the 
habitation of the angels, in some peculiar sense or other; more particularly 
of the greatest and most perfect of the angelic order, before his transgres- 
sion and fall; of that one whom his Creator appears to have designated at 
first as the head of all, and as the recognised link of connection between 
himself and the highest order of his creatures in general, the angels. Nay 
more, ii may be inferred from Scripture that his transgression and fall 
itsel£, howsoever produced, (of which too Scripture has given us no 
obscure intimation that it was due to his exaltation and dignity itself, so 
much greater than that of every creature of God besides,) and whensoever 
it took place, took place upon our earth. "We cannot enlarge on such 
mysterious topics as these at present; but for the general confirmation of 
what we have asserted we should be content to refer to Ezekiel xxviii only, 
rightly understood and rightly applied. Now the proper dpy7 jurisdic- 
tion, or abode, in any sense, of tbe highest order of the Divine creatures, 
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remarkable phenomena; which do much to establish a con- 
nection in point of fact between the decursus of a scriptural 


and in particular of the greatest and most exalted of all while still in 
possession of the original holiness and perfection of his nature, may well 
be supposed not only the most important but the oldest of the material 
works of God; the most closely connected with the spiritual creation of 
the whole material creation; and therefore the oldest of all. For, as we 
argued before, the material world is probably older than the spiritual, but 
only in the same sense in which the body may be said to be older than the 
soul; and for the same reason ; because the body is wanted by the soul, as 
the proper instrument for the exertion of its proper powers and capacities. 
"The material world has served this purpose for the spiritual from the first : 
but no part of it, it would seem, prior to our own earth. If so, no part of 
it can be older than our own earth. 

Again; It may be collected from Scripture that our earth or our world in 
particular was not only constituted the proper ápx7) or jurisdiction of the 
superior order of creatures from the first, while still in the full possession 
of their original perfection and righteousness, but that even after their trans- 
gression and fallit was still continued in the same state of subjection to 
them. It made part of the plan and economy of the mysterious scheme 
of human redemption that it should be so. We infer this truth from 
Romans viii. 19—22. 'H xrís:s in this representation can mean nothing 
but the material creation; nor that creation any thing but our own 
World. And paraiórygs in the Scriptural use of that idea and of that term 
denotes nothing but the power and influence, which under whatsoever 
form or name sets itself up as God, instead of the one only God ; usurps 
the titles and attributes of God; lays claim to the perfections which are 
the sole and exclusive property of the Divine Nature; and consequently 
is a paravórgs—a vain, an unreal and an unsubstantial thing, not as 
having no actual or personal existence of its own, but as affecting the 
name without the nature of God, and substituting a shadow for the 
substance ; as must necessarily be the case when any thing, itself merely a 
creature of God, however exalted of its kind, sets itself up as the creator 
himself, — makes itself God, or equal to God. In the Scriptural use of this 
term both in the Old Testament and in the New, paraiórgs is the abstract 
conception of the Polytheism of antiquity ; as all summed up in this one 
idea of the name without the nature and reality of God. 

"That the material creation in the sense of our earth has been subjected 
to a power and an influence of this kind which Scripture denominates 
paraiírnys—is proved by various other passages also; from which however 
it may be collected, but from none of them more distinctly than from this 
passage of the Epistle to the Romans, that this subjection has not been 
the effect of any fatal and inevitable necessity, but purely and solely of the 
will and appointment of the Creator himself, for an end and a purpose too 
connected with the scheme of human redemption, and arising out of it ; 
that as the final end of the coming of Jesus Christ into the world, even 
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aloóv and the millennary period, whether the reason or prin- 
ciple of such a connection could be explained or not. "The 


this world of ours in general, was to destroy the works of the devil, the 
salutary effects of that coming are not confined to the moral and rational 
and spiritual part of our own system, but extend to the material also ; and 
that the redemption or deliverance of man from the power of sin and Satan, 
so effected, will be followed by the reassertion of his proper world also 
from its present state of subjection and bondage, under the dominion of 
evil and corruption, into its former state of liberty and purity; the glorious 
liberty of the children or productions of God. 

Again; It is the doctrine of Scripture, as we shall see by and by, that, 
when this temporary economy of subjection to the bondage of sin and 
corruption, the present subject of which is our own earth or our own 
world, shall have fulfilled its purpose, there will be an dvakedaAaíccts, a 
recapitulation, a beginning of things anew, a restoration of every thing 
both in the moral and in the physical world, both in the spiritual and in 
the material creation, to its first principles and to its original relations; 
and a restoration destined to last for ever, and to continue unchanged 
itself through all eternity: and that this will be accompanied by a new 
creation adapted to such a constitution and state of things. Of this new 
creation we are distinctly told our own earth is destined to be the subject: 
from which fact we think it must follow that our own earth must have 
been the subject of the first creation too. For what could be the subject 
of the last creation, destined to be perpetual itself, yet only an ávakeda- 
Aaícects, a restoration of things to their original and primary, in the sense of 
their proper and natural, state, but that which was the subject of the first ? 

If these conclusions are not inconsistent with the doctrine of Scripture, 
(contrary to which we desire to propose nothing.) then we submit it to the 
judgment of our readers whether it may not be assumed with great appear- 
ance of probability that the oldest of the material creations of God must 
be our own earth, and the rest of the system of which it forms a part ? 
'This being admitted, it follows that the proper duration of our own earth 
must be a measure of that of every other creation besides. Every sub- 
sequent creation besides may have its own duration, and its own proper 
system of time by which it is measured; and every prior creation may 
measure by its own duration the existence of any which has come into 
being later than itself; but there can be none, which has measured the 
duration of all collectively and of each in succession perpetually by its own, 
but that which came into being first of all; and which we have seen reason 
to conclude must have been our own earth. 

The duration of our own earth has been measured from the first and 
still is measured by its own proper measures of time; and these, as we 
have seen, are three and three only, the year, the month, and the day. 
But the primary and the ultimate measure among these three is this one, 
the day and the night. It would not be right to say the proper measure 
of the duration of our earth was the year ; for it is evident that its duration 
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world was created at the beginning of the first of these 
periods A. M. 1 B. C. 4004; the call of Abraham out of 


was already measured or measurable by the month, before it was yet either 
measured or measurable by the year. For the same reason neither could 
we say the proper measure of its duration was the month ; for it was al- 
ready measured de facto by the day before it had yet begun to be measured 
by the month. It follows that the proper measure of its existence from 
the first and ever after was the day ; at least if there is no natural measure 
of time, of the nature of an unit in itself, and yet connected with our own 
earth from the first, less than the day and night. 

With respect then to this question of the possible existence of a common 
measure of the duration of all the zeons of Scripture in the sense of worlds ; 
the conclusion to which we come is that there probably is one, and has 
been from the first, but that it has been supplied by the proper measure 
of the duration of our own earth : itis in fact the noctidiurnal cycle of our 
own earth, the period of 24 hours. No one needs to be startled at the first 
and most obvious consequence of this conclusion; viz. that on that principle, 
the reckoning of time almost coextensively, for ought which we know to 
the contrary at present, with eternity itself, must have been kept in the 
cycle of day and night. It was always possible with Omniscience so to 
keep it; and, for ought which we know to the contrary at present, it may 
always have been possible even for created intelligences of a scale and 
order so much greater than the human, like the angels, so to keep it; 
though it would not be so for ourselves. Meanwhile let the reader con- 
sider what additional propriety the knowledge of this fact is calculated to 
reflect on the idiom of Scripture, which every where recognises the cycle of 
day and night as the true ultimate measure of duration in the form of 
time; and what additional emphasis is given by it to such texts as Jere- 
miah xxxiii. 20, 25 : and in particular to that characteristic designation of 
the Ancient of Days, thrice applied in the book of Daniel to the Eternal 
himself. In our opinion this mode of speaking of such a Being, rightly 
considered, was competent of itself to lead to the conclusion, that if there 
be a proper measure of duration in the form of time, and one as old as 
duration itself too in the form of time, it must be the cycle of day and 
night. 'lhe antiquity of the Creator can be understood relatively only to 
his creatures. His antiquity in itself is his eternity : and eternity cannot 
be referred to any measure of duration but itself. If the antiquity of the 
Creator in this special relation to his own creatures is thus measured by 
the cycle of day and night ; what inference can be drawn from that fact, 
but that the cycle of day and night is the proper measure of created exist- 
ence? the cycle of day and night is as old as the first of the creations of 
God themselves? Who could think of restricting such a reference as this in 
Daniel to the epoch of the Mosaic creation; as if the antiquity of the 
Eternal, measured or measurable by days, was to be dated only from that? 

We conclude with one more observation. We ventured to say on a for- 
mer occasion, ( Diss. IX. ch. i. sect. i. supra p. 5) that the order and process 
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Chaldzea into Haran, as we have already declared it to be 
our opinions$, took place at the end of the second A. M. 2001 
B. C. 2004; the material temple was completed by Solomon 
at the end of the third A. M. 3001 B. C. 4004; the birth of 
our Saviour took place at the end of the fourth A. M. 4001 
B. C. 4: and /Aen too the measures of time of every kind, 
(as we shall see hereafter,) returned to the same relations as 
those of A. M. 1 themselves; which they had never done 
before, nor have ever done again since. 

"There was an unwritten tradition among the Jews h, a pro- 
pheey attributed to Eljah, and handed down in some man- 
ner or other to the latest times; that the duration of the pre- 
sent system of things was purposely to be distributed among 
three periods of 2000 years each, characterised respectively 
by the presence or the absence of the same thing: which di- 
vision and its characteristic distinctions the same tradition 
expressed by * Two thousand years to the void," that 1s, with 
neither Moses as yet, nor the Messiah ; **'T'wo thousand years 
to the law," that is, with Moses, but not yet the Messiah ; 


of the Mosaic creation might have been purposely intended to reflect as in 
' a glass the image of the first and original creation itself. It would be en- 
tirely consistent with such an hypothesis that the same world, and £hat our 
own world, would thus be the subject of both these creations. "This hypo- 
thesis too does much to explain the peculiar economy of the first three 
days of the Mosaic creation, in the absence of the sun and the moon as far 
as any visible tokens of their existence were concerned, notwithstanding 
their actual existence at the time. But the principal thing to be observed 
is that as the hebdomadal cycle, (which has always made a part of the pro- 
per system of time of our own world,) is founded professedly on an hexa- 
émeron of creation—it seems only a legitimate inference from this fact, 
that the hebdomadal cycle wheresoever it exists implies an hexaémeron of 
creation, like the Mosaic also, on which it was ultimately founded. Now 
there is reason to conclude even from Scripture itself that the hebdomadal 
cycle—i. e. the division of days by sevens, and yet the same cycle of sevens 
as our own—is older than the Mosaic creation. "l'here is reason to be- 
lieve that this is a division of time which is observed even in heaven, and 
by the angels in heaven. If so, we need no other evidence to connect the 
cycle of day and night, and £Aat the proper noctidiurnal cycle of our own 
earth, with the beginning of time itself; and to point out and designate 
this as the constituted measure of duration in the sense of time from the 
first. 


&£ Supra, p. 192. h Exposition of the Parables, i. 355. 
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and *'Two thousand years to the Messiah," that is, with 
Moses no longer, but the Messiah. 

It cannot be denied that the course of events has answered 
to the two first parts of this distribution in a wonderful man- 
ner; and therefore it cannot be considered improbable, much 
less impossible, that time and the same course of things will 
also fulfil the third. Consequently when the year of the 
world 6001 arrives, it may be found to usher in the close or 
consummation of the present state of things in some sense 
or other; more especially the fulfilment of the end and object 
of the Christian dispensation, as the same with an economy 
of probationc. But it should still be remembered that even 
in this case an ulterior dispensation has yet to be transacted, 
and on the present earth too; in the revival and restoration 
of the scheme of the beginning, the scheme of paradise; a 
dispensation destined to last a thousand years, (which is an- 
other remarkable coincidence,) before all can come to an 
end. 

Though therefore time alone can shew what the actual 
truth wil turn out to be, and it would be worse than pre- 
sumptuous in any uninspired person to speak dogmatically 
concerning the future in such a case as this; yet on the 
whole there seems to be reason to conclude, even from what 
Seripture itself has revealed, that the duration of our own 
world or aiv in particular, from first to last, cannot be less 
than 7000 years **, or one week of millennia; the last thou- 
sand of which too, in contradistinction to all before it, 
may be devoted to such an economy as to give it a right to 
the character and name of sabbatic; a millennary caf8a- 
Tics, karázavcis, Or rest, coexistent with the paradisiacal 
state, and lasting as long as that. 


SEcTION VII.—vi. On the succession of aiàves to come. 
The constitution of nature itself bears witness to this truth, 
That the present system of things cannot be intended for 


* Etymologicum Magnum, 37, Alóv ...aióv Aéyerat kai oi érrà alàves 
dzÓ Tis ToU ojpavoU kal(ris) yüs krícecos, uéxpt rijs kowrjs ràv avÜpórrav 
dvacTágeos. Cf. the book of Enoch; Exposition of the Parables, vol. v. 
part ii. 102 sq. 


€ See our Exposition of the Parables, i; ii. 113; v. 512. 
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eternity. We are surrounded by the evidences of decay and 
corruption. "The existing state is continued and maintained 
by a constant succession of changes and transformations. 
It is a cycle of production followed by dissolution, and of 
dissolution succeeded by reproduction. It lives and survives 
continually by its own death. Genera and species are per- 
petuated; individuals are perishable and transient. It must 
be evident therefore even to our own reason that what was 
thus made up of evanescent and unabiding parts, could be no 
just representation of that which was formed for eternity, 
and was designed to be perpetual. 

Nor is any truth more plainly revealed in Scripture than 
this; That as the present world had a beginning, so it will 
sometime have an end. X) kar àpyàs Kópie rijv yijv €0ep.eA(o- 
cas, kal épya TGp xewpOr coU eiciv oi o)parot. avroi àmoXoÜvrav 
Ev 0? Óuapévews kal ávres os iuártov zaAawo05covrav kal occi 
mepuBóAatov éA(Éews abrobs kal üAAayüoorrai Ev 06 Ó avr0s ei, 
kal rà éri) co0 ob)k ékAeljrovouw à—'O ovpavós kai 7) yfj mapeAeó- 
covrav oi 08 Aóyot pov ov pij zapéA0cci*.  ** Lift up your eyes 
to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath: for the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old like a garment f."—* And all the host of heaven 
shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll; and all their host shall fall down, as the leaf 
falleth off from the vine, and as a falling /ig from the fig 
tree 8$," —** So man lieth down, and riseth not till the heavens 
be no more h.? 

It is manifest therefore that, so far as our own earth is con- 
cerned, the present aiór of which it is the subject is analo- 
gous to all through which it may have passed before this: 
and that, as these must all have come to an end in their 
turns, so is this destined to do likewise. We have seen how- 
ever from the comparison of Gen. i. 2 with 2 Pet. iii. 5—7, 
that in the last of the instances of such a termination, before 
the commencement of the present air itself, it pleased 
the Spirit of God to give us an actual view of the process of 
the transition from one period of this kind, in the continued 


d Hebrews i. 10; Ps. cii. 25-27. f Isaiah li. 6 : cf. liv. 10; 2 Pet. iii. 10. 
.. Matt. xxiv. 35: cf. v.18. Cf. Mark £ Isaiah xxxiv.4. Cf. Apocal.vi.13. 
xii. 31; Luke xxi. 33. h Job xiv. 12. 
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existence of the same material subject, to another; from which 
we have learnt a very important fact; viz. that the process 
of this transition, in the case of its proper subject, does not 
amount to annihilation, only to dissolution ; that an existing 
system may be broken up, so as no longer to present the 
appearance, and no longer to deserve the name, of a xócpos, 
a mundus, a world ; but it does not necessarily relapse into 
nothing. 

To judge from the analogy of this case then, we might 
venture to conjecture that when the present system also has 
served its time, it will be broken up and dissolved, but not 
annihilated. In fact it must stand to our own reason that, 
of the two parts of which the entire universe of existence is 
composed, matter and spirit, the latter, so far as we know 
to the contrary, is not capable of dissolution, though it may 
be of annihilation; the former, we know, is liable to dissolu- 
tion, but not thereby to destruction: that dissolution to mat- 
ter is change, and change is only the condition of and the 
prelude to a new state of existence; and that neither mat- 
ter nor spirit can cease to exist absolutely, except by being 
annihilated. ^ Now there is no intimation to be found in 
Scripture which would authorize us to suppose that any such 
consummation, or at any time, awaits either the material or 
the spiritual part of the universe, each of which alike is the 
creature of God; for that would virtually amount to this; 
That as there was a point in duration, when nothing existed 
as yet in the universe of space except God, so there will 
again be a point in duration, when nothing will be in exist- 
ence any longer but God also: a conclusion derogatory to 
the attributes of the Deity, contradictory to his own assu- 
rances, and irreconciiable to the scheme of Christianity ; the 
effects of which, both for good and for evil, as a thousand 
texts and declarations of Holy Writ serve to prove, are de- 
stined to be everlasting to the proper subjects of each. 

It has pleased the same Spirit also to make known to us 
not only the fact of this transition from the end of one aiàv 
to the beginning of another, but the mode too; or the na- 
ture of the means employed instrumentally to dissolve the 
texture of a preexisting world, preparatory to the formation 
of a new one in its stead ; viz. water: as appears both from 
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9 Pet. iii. 5—7 and from Gen.i. 2. Water, we say, was the 
instrument employed for this purpose, in the last instance of 
the transition which has yet happened. Water was the means 
again employed, when thus much of the same kind of disso- 
lution as concerned the actual destruction of life on the sur- 
face of the earth, and the temporary obliteration of the ex- 
ternal features and characters of a kóecpos—the visible order 
and symmetry and beauty of nature—was again proposed and 
effected by the deluge of Noah. But the promise of God 
himself was solemnly given to Noah after that event, and in 
him to all mankind who have lived in succession on the face 
of the earth since the flood ; that the sins of the inhabitants 
of the earth should never again be visited on the earth itself 
in the same way: and that promise has held good to the pre- 
sent moment, and will do so to the end of time. 
Accordingly, from this time forward, it has been uniformly 
the assurance of Scripture that, though the present world too 
is destined to be destroyed at last, the mode of its destruc- 
tion will not be by water, but by fire. And the universal 
tradition and belief of mankind themselves, from the flood 
downwards, (howsoever derived,) attests and ascertains the 
generality of the same expectation; 'That the next and still 
future, but final, catastrophe of the same kind, which awaits 
our globe, will be the effect not of water, but of fire**. "This 


* Principio maria ac terras coelumque tuere : 
Quorum naturam triplicem tria corpora, Memmi, 
Treis species tam dissimileis tria talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi.— Lucret. v. 93. 


Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur adfore tempus 
Quo mare quo tellus conreptaque regia coeli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operosa laboret.— Ovid. Met. i. 256. 


There is a singular statement in Epiphanius, i. 39. B. Nazarzei, iii, which, 
as it stands, appears to be connected with an Egyptian tradition relating 
to the last of the plagues at the Exodus : 'Ev yàp TG katpQ óre ró Iláa xa 
éyévero ékeige, dpxyi 0€ abr vivera, ToU fapos, Óóre 7j mpórr iapuepía, ék 
píXreos Aau[gávovgt mávres Alyómrw karà dyvocíav, kal xpíovsi uév rà 
mpóBara xpíovoi 0€ kal rà OévOpa, kai avkás kai rà dAÀa, jmpitovres kai 
Aéyovres óri (joi) ró mp é€v raórg rjj "pépa karéQAeÉé more rijv oikov- 


! Isaiah liv. 9. 
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truth itself indeed is not so distinctly revealed in the Old 
Testament as in the New; though there are texts even there 
which imply it*. But in the New Testament it is clearly 
made known; it is directly announced beforehand; so that 
no one can shut his eyes to it except on purpose: and no 
where more so than in this Second Epistle of St. Peter, which 
gives us likewise so plain and direct an insight into the close 
of the last system before our own, and into the process by 
which that was effected. 

2 Peter iii. 7. 10, 11, 12.—0Oí 5€ rüv o)parol kal) yíj avTo0 
Aóyo reÜncavpupéro, eioi, svp ropovuévor eis zjuépav kpícecs kai 
ànoAe(as Tàv àceBBr àvÜpémov. . . . ri£ev 0€ 7) z))4épa ToU Kup(ov és 
kAémrus év vukrl, év jj oi obpavol fow50óv mapeAebcorvrat, aTot- 
xe€ia 0? kavcoUpeva AvOraovra,, kal yíj kal rà €v abTjj €pya kara- 
xajcerai. Toóror oUv "mávrGv ywopévov, moramovUs 0et Ümápyeuww 
vpüs év A&yías àrvacrpopai(s kal evcefe(ou; mpoo0okQvras kal 
o7eó0orras rjv -apovoíav Tis ToO CO «o0 jjépas, Ov jv"* obpavol 
mvpobj.evou AvÜsjcovrat, kai aTo,Xeia kavcoj.eva Tijkerat, K , T. À. 

Many too are the texts of the New Testament which speak 
of the last judgment and of the fire, predestined to survive 
that judgment, and to burn through all eternity ; texts, 
which we think it proper to refer to at present!, but not ne- 
cessary to quote. 

With regard then to the last question of all, the succes- 
sion of aióres, even after the termination of the present 
system of things; we have collected and exhibited the texts, 


pévyv. lf this fact is to be received on the authority of Epiphanius, we 
should be entirely of opinion that the practice in question was much more 
probably to be referred to the expectation of a future conflagration, than 
to the recollection*of a past one.  KarajAé£e zoré would be entirely con- 
sistent with the general tradition to this effect; but not karé$Ae£é more. 

* [t is very observable that the construction here is àv 7», not à js, 
propter quam, not per quam. We may collect from it, that 7uépa is used 
in this allusion in the proper forensic sense of the judicial day, the day 
because of which, from its very nature, such penal, retributive, or judicial 
consequences to the existing state of things were necessarily to be expected. 
Cf. Hebrews x. 25. 27. vi. 8. 


k Deuteronomy xxxii. 22. xxii. 33: Mark ix. 43: 44-48: 49: 
| 2 Thess. i. 6-8: 1 Cor. iii. 13-15: — Luke iii. 7: 9: Jude 7 : Apoc. xiv. ro, 
Hebrews vi. 8: x. 27: Matt. xxv. 41: — 11: xviii. 8: xix. 20: xx. I0: 14, 15: 


jii. 12*. v. 22: xviii. 8,9: xiii. 42. 50: — xxi. 8. 
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which speak of an aió»v uéAXov, an alóv épyópevos: and con- 
sequently of one still future. "That such anaióv still future 
therefore is to be expected is not to be doubted. Among 
these texts however there are some which require to be more 
particularly considered in reference to this question. 

Asi. Ephes.i. 2l: "Ywepáve máoygs ápxíüj kal éfovoías kal 
Ovrápuecos kal kvpiórgros kal zavrós Ovóparos Óvopa(opévov, o) 
Móvorv év rQ aiQ». Toro, àAAà kal év Tr puéAXovr,. It is of 
angelic styles and titles that this passage speaks. If there 
are to be such in the world to come, that world cannot be 
like the old world at present; but it will be like the angelic 
world even now. With this text therefore we should com- 
pare Luke xx. 35: Oi 8& xarafueÜévres roÜ alQrvos ékeívov rv- 
xciv kal rijs àvaoráceos Tíjs ék vekpQr ovre yapoUcw obre ékya- 
Míckovraw obre yàp àmoÜavetr érv Oüvavrav. laáyyeXot yáp. elow. 
That is, those who are destined for the life of that aióv are 
like the angels, are equal to angels; are no longer men, 
properly so called, but angels: agreeably to that declaration 
too of 1 Cor. xv. 51: IIávres piv ob kowqu0qoópe0a, mávres 0€ 
àAAaygcópe0a—by the conversion of the human nature, as 
the context implies, into the angelic. We should compare 
with it also Hebrews vi. 5: KaAór yevcaguévovs Oo pípa, 
Ovvápeis Te péAXovros alQvos: in which the powers enjoyed 
even in the present world, understood of the miraculous gifts 
and privileges so largely and liberally bestowed on the first 
professors of the Christian religion, and on the first ministers 
of the gospel, are set forth as only a foretaste of those of the 
world to come; in which such gifts and graces should be 
carried to their highest perfection, by being both communi- 
cated and enjoyed to their utmost extent. 

i. Ephes. d. 6, 7: Kal ewrfáyee kal ovvekóOwerv év rois 
ézovparíows év XpwroQ 'Igoot, iva. évóe(fgrat év. rois alàcw rots 
érepxojiévois Tó». bmepBáAXovra mÀobrov rijs xápvros abro év xpy- 
crórqr. éQ' zjpüs év XpiorQ "Igoot. In which words it appears 
to be clearly implied that not merely one future aiv, but 
many, are still to be expected; in other words, that the 
decursus of such alóves is destined to be perpetual, and the 
effeets of that which was transacted even in our own aiv, 


" KaAbv is here a part of the predicate, ** Having tasted the word of God that 
it is good." 
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in the events of the Christian dispensation, are to be sen- 
sibly and experimentally attested by their still continuing 
consequences throughout a never-ending series of these ages 
of eternity. PDut in this case the word aires can have no 
meaning here save that of periods of time; of worlds, in the 
original sense of our own Anglo-Saxon term : not that of fresh 
creations, or new worlds in the secondary meaning of the word. 
And with these texts too we should compare Ephes. iii. 20, 
21: Tà 0& óvvapévo 0u&p mávra mowujca...... avTG 7) 0ófa év Tjj 
ékkAgoía év XpiorQ 'Igoo eis mácas rüs yeveüs roÜ aiQrvos TÓv 
alóvev. 'Apyrv. "The language of this passage is similar to 
that of Coloss. i. 26: Tó gvorüpir T0 üànzokekpvppérvov dàmó 
rQv alóvoev kai àmó ràv yevedv. "The only difference between 
them is that the latter speaks of aiGves in conjunction with 
yeveai a parte post, the former a parte ante. 

If yeveà, in each of these instances, is used in the sense of 
a generation or family, (soboles, proles,) then the phraseology 
of both so far will resemble that of Ephes. i. 14, 15: Toó 
Kvpíov jp.v 'Tyoo0 Xpiroü, é£ o0 màca marpià év obpavois kal 
eri yíjs óvopó(erai: for zarpià here must have the meaning 
of generation or family also. And the inhabitants of heaven 
even now, whatsoever be the order, divisions, or distinctions 


among them in other respects, being regarded as one great 


family, and as all standing to God in the relation of sons, 
(which is the invariable idiom of Scripture in speaking of 
the angels, as Beni Aleim or sons of God,) and the inha- 
bitants of the earth, among whom there are innumerable 
distinctions, being considered to constitute another; it is 
implied in this text that to every family of this kind, both 
in heaven and on earth, to every yeveà and to every zarpià, 
Jesus Christ stands in the same relation of parentage, as 
the common Author of their existence; as their common 
Creator, and consequently as their common Father. And, if 
yeveai in Ephes. iii. 21. has this signification, then it must 
be inferred from this text that such distinctions and such 
relations will hold good through the decursus of a never- 
ending eternity. And this would be very true in itself, and 
worthy of all acceptation. It may be questioned however 
whether this is the meaning of yerveal here, or in Coloss. i. 
26; and not simply that of a certain measure of time. Gene- 
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rations are one among the other measures of duration: and 
the word yereà, in a particular instance, may have a chro- 
nological sense, as much as a literal one, as it seems to have 
in Isaiah xh. 4: * calling the generations from the begin- 
ning ;" successive races of men, each in their order, and each 
having their appointed period of being, being most probably 
the idea presented to the mind of the prophet here. If 
St. Peter could speak of a day as a proper measure of eter- 
nity, so might St. Paul of a generation. 

ii. Ephes. i. 9, 10: Prvopícas zjptv 7Tó uvoríüjptov To 0eXijpa- 
ros a)/ro), karà rijv ev0ok(av avro), jv mpoé0ero év avrQ, (els 
oikovouíav Tro) mTA9gpóparos TOv koaupG3v,) àvokepaAauó6cac0a, rà 
mwárvra év XpiwrrQ, rd ve év rois obpavois kal rà éml Tíjs yfjs €v 
avrà. One of the senses of àraxeQaAauócac0at, though not 
the first and most direct, is to swm up anew; as any one 
might do the items of a long account. Another and a more 
proper one is to endue with a fresh head; to re-collect or 
reduce under a new head ; and consequently to make a fresh 
beginning of things: especially to collect together, to unite 
and reduce to one the several parts of the same subject, be- 
fore dispersed or separated from it and from each other; for 
instance, the members of one and the same body; if such 
were supposed to exist disjoined from their proper body, and 
from each other too. "To such particular members of such a 
common body, the proper bond of union, the proper principle 
of identity, would be a common head. 

It may be inferred then from the language of this text, 
which is quite as much literally as figuratively to be under- 
stood, that the distinction existing at present between things 
invisible and things visible, between heaven and earth, be- 
tween angels and men, both of whom stand in the same re- 
lation of members of one body of which Jesus Christ himself 
is the head, will no longer exist in the future state which is 
to be expected: but all will be brought together, all will be 
united, and all will be made one, in him and under him ; as 
many members in particular but of one body in general and 
under one head in common. And it is further declared in 
this passage, that the final end and purpose of the Christian 
dispensation itself was this very àrvakejoaAa(ecis—this sum- 
ming up, this recapitulation, of every thing whether in 
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heaven or in earth, capable of standing in the relation of a 
member to this body in particular, under this head in com- 
mon. If so, we cannot doubt that this resulting state of 
things must be everlasting. "There can be no change in it, 
while God and Jesus Christ continue unchanged too: * the 
same to-day, yesterday and for ever»." And yet it will be 
and must be strictly an àrake$aAaíocis — a new state of 
things, a state which has not yet taken place; a consum- 
mation which has not yet been realized. 

iv. Lastly, St. Peter declares that new heavens and a new 
earth are also to be expected: Kauvovs e o)pavovs kal yíjv 
kaipijy karà TO émáyyeApua abro) mpocbüokQjuev, €v ofs Oukauoo vr] 
xarowet? : in which allusion to the promise of God, the refer- 
ence is probably to Isaiah lxv.17: * For behold ! I create 
new heavens and a new earth; and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind."—and lxvi. 92: * For as 
the new heavens and the new earth, which I will make, shall 
remain before me, saith the Lonp, so shall your seed and 
your name remain P." 

A new heaven however and a new earth, retaining the 
name of the old at least, seem to imply a continuance of the 
present constitution of things also; with this difference only, 
that it must be free from all the imperfection, both moral 
and physical mixed up with it at present. "The last fire is 
destined to refine and purify, but not to consume, either the 
heavens or the earth: and heaven will still be heaven and 
earth will still be earth, in some sense or other, analogous 
to what it was before, mutatis mutandis only, if it retains the 
same name as before. 

And with this too, finally, we may compare Hebrews ii. 5 : 
Ov yàp àyyéAow vbmnérafe rijv olkovuérvqv Trjv péAMovcav mepi jjs 
AaXoüpev : "which appears to adopt even the conventional 
language of the present state of things, and to transfer it 
to that of the future world: for oixovuérg in the classical 
use of the term, as all the learned are aware, denoted only 
a part of the earth, though the principal and most import- 
ant part; viz. that which was inhabited, or considered to be 
fit to be inhabited. It is only by synecdoche that it stands 
for the whole world. "We think it more probable however 

n Heb. xiii. 8. 9 2 Pet. iii. 13. p Cf. Is. lxiv. 4: 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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that the oikovuévg here alluded to is to be restricted to the 
proper extent and jurisdiction of the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, in the millennary state of things. For we are given 
to understand that the head of that kingdom and on earth, 
while the millennary dispensation lasts, will be our Lord 
Jesus Christ in person; in contradistinction to any other 
archon or superior, even the highest of the angels, (if there 
are degrees of height among the angels, which we doubt: 
though that there are àpxai and jurisdictions of the angels, 
and always have been, we do not doubt.) "The new earth 
however of St. Peter cannot be this oikovuérq 7j uéAXovca of 
the writer to the Hebrews, because, though it may resemble 
the old in every thing but its blemishes and its imperfections, 
yet like the Phoenix of ancient fable it must be born of the 
fire which consumes its predecessor: it must spring up to à 
new and more glorious existence out of the ashes of its old. 


DISSERTATION XII. 
Origines Kalendarie. | On the Egyptian calendar. 


CHAPTER I. 


SEgcTION l.—Síatement of the object proposed in this 
dissertation. 


Wiz have produced? a number of testimonies, according to 
which the ancient Egyptians were either so ignorant of the 
true length of the natural year, or so regardless of propriety 
in the use of terms when speaking of it, as to reckon a day, 
or a month, or an interval of three or four months, « year ; 
and to call it by the name of a year : and we have confronted 
this class of testimonies with another, according to which the 
ancient Egyptians had kept a regular account of celestial 
phenomena, especially of solar and lunar eclipses, for time 
out of mind; and therefore must have possessed and must 
have made use of a regular calendar of some kind or other 
for time out of mind also. 

In contradiction to the first of these statements we 
shall proceed to shew that the civil year of the Egyptians 
was always the same with the equable year of 365 days ; and 
in opposition to the second we shall endeavour to prove in 
like manner that even this equable year of the Egyptians 
was not of indefinite antiquity ; that it agreed with the pri- 
mitive civil year; and that it may and must go as far back 
as that; but that it cannot go any further. It shall be our 
object at present to establish the truth of each of these pro- 
positions first by such general, and secondly by such par- 
ticular, arguments as may best be adduced for the purpose. 
The complete verification of both is not contemplated in the 
present dissertation, which is only preliminary to others 
about to follow : but we trust that with the blessing of God 
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on our endeavours we shall succeed in establishing each, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, before we have done with 
this subject of the Egyptian calendar in general. 


SgcrioN IT.—General arguments of the nature of the Egyptian 
calendar from the first. 


i. Testimony of Scripture. 


The question which we are proposing to consider, viz. 
What was the nature of the civil calendar among the Egyp- 
tians from the first, or from as far back as it is possible to 
trace it at present, being regarded as one of fact, which 
must be decided in the same way as all questions of fact in 
general; the oldest and most authentic testimony to which 
we could appeal for the determination of such a question of 
fact is that of Holy Scripture. 

It appears from the Book of Genesis that the civil year, 
actually in use at the date of the flood, was the equable 
year; the same in all respects with the equable year of our 
Fasti, brought down from the first until then. It appears 
from various parts of the subsequent history of the patri- 
archs that this civil year was still the same with itself, and 
with the equable year of our Fasti, down to the descent into 
Egypt. It appears from the Book of Exodus that it was 
still continuing identical with itself and with the year of our 
Fasti, down to the beginning of the last year of this kind 
before the date of the Exodus, when the first day in both 
was falhng on September lO at midnight ; just as in the 
year of the deluge, 788 years of its own era before, it had 
fallen in each on March 20 at midnight. 

There is no reason to suppose that the actual form of the 
civil year, recognised and attested by this book, up to the 
date of the Exodus was not as much that of the Egyptians in 
general as that of the children of Israel in particular. 1t is 
to be considered that at the time of the Exodus the Israelites 
had been 218 years domiciliated in Egypt; that their man- 
ners and customs, their habits and modes of life were not 
then distinguishable from those of the Egyptians; that the 
reckoning of time, if nothing else, could not fail to be com- 
mon to both. Moses in particular was not only born in 
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Egypt but bred up among the Egyptians. "There was no 
difference between Moses and a native Egyptian, down to 
the day of his fight to Midian. "The calendar of Moses in 
particular could not possibly have differed from that of the 
Egyptians in general. We insist on these considerations at 
present merely to shew that, according to every presumption 
of the state of the case a priori which could be most reason- 
ably formed ; there could be no difference between the calen- 
dar of the Jews and that of the Egyptians, before the Exodus. 
The truth is that each was necessarily the same with the 
other at this time, because each was the same with the post- 
diluvian continued down to that time. "l'he postdiluvian was 
the same with the antediluvian: and the antediluvian was 
the primitive calendar; coeval with the origin of mankind 
and common from the first to all the posterity of Adam. 


SgcmioN III.—ii. Egyptian tradition of the origin of the 
Epagomene of their civil year. 

The recognition and use of five epagomen:z, (and of neither 
more nor fewer than five,) at the end of the civil year, is an 
infallible argument of the equable year; of the year which 
consisted of 360 days, and of five days over, perpetually. If 
therefore the Egyptians themselves recognise the existence 
and attest the use of these five epagomen:e, (and only of these 
five) at the end of their year, from time immemorial; they 
recognise the existence and they attest the use of the equable 
year among themselves from time immemorial also. 

Now this is actually the case. The Egyptians had a par- 
tieular tradition to account for the epagomense, or super- 
numerary days of their calendar ; which we shall not produce 
at present, in order to examine and inquire into it more 
particularly, because we shall have occasion to do so here- 
after, in connection with another part of our subject. "The 
tradition itself is mere fable, and utterly unworthy of credit 
in an historical point of view. It is admitted however to be 
one of the most ancient fables of this kind among the Egyp- 
tians themselves; and it is just as competent to answer the 
purpose of the argument which we have in view in referring 
toit at present, as if it contained nothing but truth: for it 
limits the epagomen:z of the calendar from the first to this 
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particular number of five; and it assigns them an origin 
which goes back to a point of indefinite antiquity: on 
which principle the equable calendar too, to which these five 
epagomen:e were first attached, must 50 as far back also. 

Every one will understand this as soon as he is informed 
that, according to this fable, the five epagomensz of the 
calendar first came into actual existence along with the five 
principal Egyptian divinities, Osiris, Arueris (or Horus the 
elder), Typhon, Isis, and Nephthysb^: each of whom was 
supposed to have been born on some one of these five days. 
Consequently even if these epagomen:e were not older than 
these five gods, they were at least no younger. And what 
had the Egyptians themselves to shew older than their Osiris 
and their Isis in particular? from whom, to the foundation 
of Alexandria by Alexander the Great, some of them reckon- 
ed an interval of 10,000, others one of 23,000, yearsc. What 
is there even in the fabulous history and fabulous chrono- 
logy of the monuments anterior to Osiris and Isis? 


SzcrioN IV.—di. Forms of the civil year in Egypt of confessed 
antiquity, different from the equable, yet derived from it; 
and consequently younger than it. 


The antiquity of this particular form ofthe civil year in 
Egypt is demonstratively proved by the existence of any 
other form of the year also in that country, which can be 
traced up to it; and consequently must presuppose it. And 
in this case, the later the derivative form of the year may be 
found to be, and the more recent the date of its first intro- 
duction into use; the longer the preexisting civil year from 
which it was derived must have been in existence, and 
exclusively so too : and, on the other hand, the further back 
the use of this secondary form of the calendar may actually 
be traced, yet, if it was notwithstanding derived from an 
older calendar of a different kind, the further back must 
the use of this older calendar itself extend ; the more remote 
must be the origin of this in particular: so that the antiquity 
of the equable year in Egypt, as the parent and source of 
every other kind of reckoning of annual time in that country, 

» Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xii. Diodor. Sic. i. r7. 
* Diodor. Sic. i. 23. 26. 
VOL. II. cc 
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is established by the simple fact of the existence of such 
derivative calendars among the Egyptians, whether their 
own dates are comparatively ancient or modern. 

For example; the Alexandrine correction was an actual 
form of the civil calendar in Egypt; and yet, comparatively 
speaking, it was of modern date. No date can make it older 
than B. C. 30; and its true date makes it no older than B. C. 
96. And what is either of these dates in the decursus of Egyp- 
tian antiquity? not merely of that antiquity to which they 
themselves pretend, but of that which really belongs to 
them? How long before either of such terms as these was 
Egypt already the first of the nations! already in possession 
of that preeminence, as the centre of civilisation, and as 
the principal school of philosophy, of art, and of science, 
which the consent of antiquity appears to have assigned it! 
Can any one doubt whether the Egyptians had a proper 
calendar of their own or not, before the Alexandrine eor- 
rection? and if so, how much older than this correction 
must that have been! And can any one doubt that this more 
ancient calendar must have been the equable calendar of 
primitive antiquity, and the equable calendar of our own 
Fasti too; who knows that the first day of this Alexandrine 
correction, whether B. C. 30, or B. C. 26, was the first day of 
this equable calendar, brought down from the first till then? 

Again, the Apis calendar was a particular form of the 
lunz-solar reckoning of annual time. All chronologers 
are agreed that this had an actual existence in Egypt; and 
all are agreed too that its existence and use in Egypt were of 
undoubted antiquity. Now the more ancient this form of 
the lunar calendar any where; the more ancient must the 
equable solar calendar also be: for, as we have often had 
occasion to explain these two things, the equable reckoning 
of annual solar time and the Apis reckoning of annual 
lunar have been inseparably associated by nature itself. 
The former might be used in a particular instance inde- 
pendently of the latter; but the latter could never have an 
actual existence independent of the former. If the Apis 
cycle then was ancient in Egypt, so must the equable year 
have been. If the former went back for time immemorial, 
so must the latter have done. Now the very name of this 
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cycle implies that it must have been as old as the Apis at 
least. And what had the Egyptians to shew, next to their 
gods Osiris and Isis, older than their Apis? Was not the 
Apis as old as the second of their dynasties, according to 
the monuments themselves ? 

Again, the Sothiacal or Canicular period is acknowledged 
to have had an actual existence in Egypt. And this period 
too, from its very nature and constitution, presupposes the 
existence of the equable or cyclical year. "There could be no 
such thing as a Sothiacal period, without a calendar reckon- 
ing by the equable cyclical year; for the period itself is 
neither more nor less than the interval, in equable years, 
between the coincidence of a given equable date with a 
given Julian date under certain circumstances, in one in- 
stance, and the same coincidence between the same two 
things, under the same circumstances, in another. This 
period has consequently its limits both in equable time and in 
Julian: and in the latter it cannot be less than 1460 mean 
Julian years. 

Now it is commonly taken for granted by chronologers 
that one period of this description came to an end in A. D. 
139. It must have begun therefore in B. C. 1822. It is 
agreed too that it came to an end on the last epagomene 
A. D. 139. Consequently it must have begun on the first 
of TThoth B.C. 1322. It follows that the equable cyclical 
reckoning in Egypt must be as old as B. C. 1322 at least : 
beyond which it would be difficult to shew what the Egyp- 
tians themselves have to appeal to, and to produce, as evi- 
dence of their own antiquity, which is entitled to belief on 
good grounds. 

By these means we trace back the continued existence 
and use of the same form of the civil year in Egypt, the 
equable year of our Fasti, the equable vear of primitive 
antiquity, beyond the date of the Apis cycle, B. C. 973, be- 
yond the date of the Sothiacal period, B.C.1322 ; (in reality, 
.as we shall see hereafter, B. C. 1850 ;) much further than the 
beginning of authentic and trustworthy history in that coun- 
try in any shape, distinct from the testimony of the Bible. 
Some chronologers maintain the fact of a succession of So- 
thiacal periods among the Egyptians, of which that of which 
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we have been speaking was only the second or the third. 
Such chronologers, to be consistent, must maintain the exist- 
ence and use of the equable year among them, from a pro- 
portionably more distant point of time too. For our own 
part we believe in the actual fact of one of these periods 
only; which began, as it is commonly supposed, in B. C.1322 
and ended in A. D. 139. | One such is sufficient to prove our 

point that the equable year is as old in Egypt as the Sothi- 
 acal period at least; and therefore is in no case younger 
than B.C. 1322. 


Srcrrox V.—iv. The equable year older in Egypt than Mem- 
phis, and the ceremony of the installation of the kings at 
Memphis. 


No city in ancient Egypt laid claim to a greater antiquity 
than Memphis, except "hebes. "There is none too in that 
country, but Thebes, in favour of which this claim has been 
more generally conceded by the learned in Egyptian history 
and antiquities: how truly, or with what foundation, is an- 
other question. 

It follows that what was as old as Memphis in Egypt must 
be considered as old as any thing with which the Egyptians 
themselves were acquainted ; as old as their existence as a 
kingdom, almost as their origin as a nation: as old as Menes 
the founder of their dynasties, if not of their nation itself. 
Now the installation or év0povicpós of their kings was as old 
as Memphis: their kings, from time immemorial, were en- 
throned or installed at Memphis. "We learn this fact from 
the Scholiast on the Aratus of Germanicus C:sard: but the 
ultimate authority for the statement is the Roman Nigidius 
Figulus, the contemporary of Varro, and his equal in learn- 
ing of every kind ; and the confidential friend of Cicero. 

Speaking of the death of Typhon in Egypt, this testimony 
proceeds : Typhon autem fulmine interficitur ab Apolline in 
templo /Egypti Memphis: ubi mos fuit solio regio decorari 
reges qui regnabant: ibi enim sacris initiabantur primum, ut 
dicitur, reges satis religiose tunicati: et tauro, quem Apim 

d Ad v. 285, sqq. pag. 7o. Cf. Syn- of the Ptolemies, actually on record ; 
esius, Opp. 65. ('Turnebi 1553) mepl zpo- — which we may have occasion to notice 
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adpellant, jugum portare fas erat, (quem deum maximum 
JEgyptii existimant, et per vicum unum duci: ut periti 
existimabant labore humane necessitatis*, ut (lege ne) cru- 
delius quze sub eis sint abutantur. deducitur autem (rex) a 
sacerdote Isidis in locum qui nominatur Adytos; et jure- 
jurando adigitur neque mensem neque diem interkalandum, 
quem in festum diem immutarent, sed ccclxv dies perac- 
turos, sicut institutum est ab antiquis. 

This fragment is no doubt corrupt in parts; butits general 
meaning is intelligible: in particular that of the conclusion. 
And what is to be inferred from that, except that, if this 
ceremony of the installation was as old as Memphis, the 
equable year was still more so? For which of the two could 
be the older; the cyclical year in Egypt, or this coronation 
oath administered at Memphis? And what doubt can there 
be on that point, if this coronation oath itself had no object 
in view except to bind the kings to the continued use and 
observance of the cyclical year, sicut institutum erat ab 
antiquis? Memphis then might be of indefinite antiquity : 
and this ceremony of the ér0porwpós or inauguration of the 
kings there might be as old: but the equable year must 
have been older than both. "There must have been an equa- 
ble year, the constitution of an older antiquity, before there 
was yet a Memphis in Egypt, or a ceremony at Memphis 
like this. 


SECTION Vl.—v. The equable or cyclical year older in Egypt 
than their religious rule. 


We may argue in like manner from the nature of the 
ritual rule of the Egyptians, that the cyclical year in Egypt 
must have been older than the oldest of their feasts. "The 
testimony just produced, though for a different purpose, is 
competent to prove this too. For what could be the final 
end of the oath, exacted from every king at his coronation, 
not to intercalate either a month or a day, but to use the 


* 'lhis passage is corrupt ; though its meaning is intelligible even as it 
stands. "The context seems to require, * ut experti zstimarent laborem 
humane necessitatis." In what follows, the text in u£ is evidently to be 
corrected by ne: and probably ** quem in festum diem immutarent," by 
** pe quem festum diem immutarent." 
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simple cyclical year of 365 days according to the constitution 
of antiquity, but this ; to prevent any change in the cyclical 
rule of the ritual? It is distinctly declared in the terms of 
the oath itself; at least if we adopt the correction, (so ob- 
viously suggested by the context,) of nme quem festum diem 
immutarent ; instead of quem in festum diem immutarent. Tt 
is very observable too that the terms of the oath ran, Neque 
mensem neque diem interkalandum: the former of which 
points at once to the principle of the cyclico-Julian correc- 
tions of the primitive calendar, the latter to that of the 
simple Julian: both the same thing in principle, each alike 
opposed to a cyclical or revolving calendar, and both, as we 
have often observed, well known to the ancient Egyptians, 
not only from their own experience but from that of their 
neighbours and econtemporaries also; after a certain time at 
least. 

It is evident then that, for some reason or other, to confine 
any of the feasts and observances of the ritual to any one 
season of the natural year, as they were necessarily confined 
in the cyclico-Julian and much more in the Julian correc- 
tions of the primitive calendar, was contrary to the first 
principles of the connection of those feasts and observances 
with their proper times and seasons themselves; in the 
opinion of the Egyptians at least. It was a point of con- 
science, a principle of religion with them, that their rites and 
ceremonies should all be moveable; not indeed in respect 
of the calendar, but in respect of the natural year: that they 
should circulate perpetually in the natural year, attached to 
the same days of the calendar but not to the same seasons 
of the year. 

The question therefore is whether the cyclical calendar of 
the Egyptians gave occasion to this peculiar ritual rule; or 
this rule of their ritual gave occasion to the cyclical calendar? 
in other words, which was the older of the two, the cyclical 
calendar, or the religious ritual of the Egyptians? With 
respect to this question we hope to demonstrate in due time 
that the calendar was incomparably the older of the two. 
But let us suppose it no older; let the antiquity of the 
cyclieal calendar be only as great as that of their religious 
system: What is there, connected with Egyptian history and 
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antiquity, which their admirers at present suppose to be 
older than this system ? If they are consistent with them- 
selves therefore, they must concede an equal antiquity to its 
cyclical calendar. None of the ancients has borne so clear 
and explicit a testimony to this peculiarity of the Egyptian 
rule, (especially in contradistinction to that of the Greeks,) 
as Geminus : and though that testimony must be familiar to 
many of our readers, yet because of its importance to the 
present question we feel ourselves bound to produce it in 
terms. He illustrates the rule indeed by one case only, that 
of the Isia : but the principle of the rule was as applicable to 
every other religious ceremony of the Egyptians as to that. 
Nor can there be any doubt that every ceremony and observ- 
ance of their ritual, with its proper cyclical or equable date, 
circulated round the natural year perpetually, as well as the 
Isia ; and for the same reason as the 1s1a. 

Oi piv yàp Alyómrw* Tijv évavríav OiÁMqur xol mpó0eoiw 
écyükaeu Trois "EAAqgou'  obre yàp ToUs ériavro)s üyovoi ka6' 
jwovf, obre vo)s pias kal rüs Tuépas karà Ti» ceXQrgw AX 
i0ía Tru bjmoorácet kexpypévowu eiat. (JoóXovra. yàp ràs Ovaías 
rois Ücois p3) karü rÓr abrOr kar ToU ériavroU yíveo0at, àAAà 
óià zacÓv TO» ToU ÉériavroU cp&r OveAO0ctv, kal yíveoOat vi]jv Oepi- 
rijv éoprir kal xewuiepwi]v kal Owomopw3rv kai éapwv. &yovoi 
yàp róv éviavrÓv qpepQv rpiakooíov éfükovra mévre 0ó0eka yàp 
píjvas áyoveu rpuaKovOnépovs, kal zévre Tj4épas ézáyovov 70 08 
3 (3) oix émáyove, uà riv mpoewnpévqv alríav, iva airois 
ávamob((ovrat ai éopraí. év yàp rots 0. éreot juQ. T)uépa. Sorepotot 
capà rór jjAvor' év € rois p. éreot V juépous jorepyjoovot mapà 
. €v 0& rois pk (aliter pxke') éreot u- 
»uaiov éoraL TÓ mapáAAaypa Kal mpós TOv TOU yAÀ(ov érviavrÓv kal 
Tpós Tüs karà TO éros ópas. ... 


rórv TOU QA(ov érviavTÓv . . . 


"O8ev rà "Iota8 qpóreporv pv 1jyero karà ràs xeuepwüàs pons, 
5 , 5 ^ * , € 45 / , 
kal mpóreporv 0 ér, karü Üepwwàs rpomás' ós kal 'EparocÓ0évqs év 


€ Cap. vi. Uranologium, 33 D. 

f It would be a mistake to infer from 
these words, that Geminus meant to 
say the year of the Egyptians was not 
solar. Me means to say only, it was 
not solar in such a sense as to bear date 
perpetually from any of those points or 
epochs in the natural year, which are 
the natural epochs of a solar year; viz. 


the vernal equinox, the autumnal equi- 
nox, the summer solstice, or the winter 
solstice. He never could intend to say 
that the civil year of the Egyptians was 
not solar in opposition to any lunar 
year; such as that of the Greeks in 
his time generally. 
&€ Ibid. 34 C. 
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TQ T€pl rfs Óxraernp(óos vmoprüpart prnpovevet. kal àxOnoerat 
mzdÀi karà dOiwómoepor, kai karà ràs Üepwüs Tpomüs, kal karà TÓ 
€ap, kal karà rüs Xeuuep.wàs Trpomás" év éreou yàp xiMots rerpako- 
cío.s éf5kovra ümacar éopriv OwA0€tv Oct 0ià mvaov rÀv ToO 
€riavroU ópór, kai mw ümokoracraÜSva. éml rv abrÓv kaipóv 
TOU ÉTOUS. 

That this is a correct description of the gradual recession 
of a given term in the year of 365 days, on any given term in 
the mean Julian year of 365 days 6 hours, is evident. "The 
instance selected, to illustrate this phenomenon, is that of 
the Isia. But it is not selected for this purpose Aypotheti- 
cally. tis cited as an Aistorical example of the phenome- 
non. tis plainly recognised in these words as an historical 
fact that the Isia, before the time of Geminus, had once 
fallen on the winter solstice; and, before the time of Erato- 
sthenes, had once fallen on the summer solstice ; and it is 
implied that they were known to have once fallen even at 


the autumnal equinox, by its being said that they would . 


again fall at the autumnal equinox, as well as at the summer 
solstice. "This, as we shall see hereafter, is a remarkable ob- 
servation ; for it takes us baek at once to the institution of 
the Isia themselves ; and to the very first celebration of 
that ceremony among the Egyptians. It is sufficient to 
observe however that, to arrive even at the period when this 
feast was falling on the summer solstice before the time of 
Geminus or that of Eratosthenes, we must go very far back. 
We shall not find it later than B. C. 958. Much more to 
arrive at the time when it could have been falling at the 
autumnal equinox ; which, as every one must comprehend 
from the preceding passage itself, could not have been less 
than 360 years earlier at least. So far back then must this 
peculiar rule of the Egyptian ritual have been already in ex- 
istence; and so far back also the cyclieal and revolving ca- 
lendar, to which that rule was adapted, and on which only it 
could possibly have been founded. 


SEgcrioN VII.—vi. Name of the Nile, and intercourse of the 
Greeks with Egypt. 


The eyclical year in Egypt was older than the first ac- 
quaintance of the Greeks with Egypt; whensoever that may 
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be supposed to have begun. t was older at least than the 
name of the Nile, as known to the Greeks. We may infer 
that from the explanation of this name handed down by the 
Greeks; an explanation which must have been invented by 
the Greeks, because it holds good only in their language. 
One of the Greek definitions of the name of the Nile indeed 
is véa iAós. But this is not what we mean ; nor is it that 
which is most characteristic of the Greeks, and of their 
peculiar modes of thinking. 

The numerical value of the letters which compose the 
word Ne(Aos in Greek is just equal to 365 ; that is, to the 
number of days in the equable year: on the strength of 
which coincidence the Greeks tell us that this name was 
purposely given it in order to represent the length of that 
year. 
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NEIAOZ - 365. 
Kai ojüév AAX dj róv éviavróv àvrwkpUs eivau róv NetAov: Toto 
kal ríjs mpoaqyopías ék3eBatovpévs. ràv yoOv karà robvopa, arot- 
/, H , / / Xx WF s 
xcov els yrípovs ueraAapBavopévov, mévre kal é&ikovra kai pa- 
^ , , 
kÓcia, povábes, Ócat kal ro érovs 7]uépau, ovvaxOnoovra, h.— 
'Tpírovos éxg8oXatow 1Xoxwyjévgv!* Órt pls perovopác0n (0 Net- 
^ n^ 
Aog), '"Oxeavós,...'Aerós... ; AfyvmTos...]] mpós üvaAoy(ar qjepóv 
roÜ éviavroU: oi yàp mepi Netor olkoüvres éjeOpov, aci, rijv 
^ ^ [1 ^ Ls NN. ^ [ $. * , M S 
Vfjpov r&v zj4ep&r ToO érviavro0.—OL Aiyisri0( TOv éviavrov àmó 
rís ro0 Ne(Aov àrvafáceos rekpaípovrat. — (kal) 9ià roÓró acu 
óvojp.acOfQrva. ka0' "EAAgvas otro.  TÓ yàp NeiAos (Ovoua) àva- 
^ ^ m^ f , "^ ^ 
Avój.evos els àpi8poUs Ov ro ériavroU r£. kat (€) )uepóv àrorehet 
^ / k EM d 5 € ^ b ráf é T X , E 
rijv Tocórqrak. 7ei01] eipjuQ wt kai rá£eu déperau, kal ov rapa 
^ * , * N box 9. e , Leo] c ^ 
zpoÜüeopet rijv àváBacw. i kal rjj avr; (avro?) $epBácet aci 
perpetoÜa, mapà rois éyycepíous róv ériavróv. kai róv NetXov 0€, 
óje(Aorra ài Ouxpóvov póvov ro) làra ypáQec0a. (NiAov) os àzó 


h Heliodori ZEthiopica, ix. 22. i Lycophron, 119. and Schol. in loc. 
k Anecdota Parisiensia, iv. 261. 25. Cod. 2720. IIapokoAov8fjuaro. Vpajuorr uc. 
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Tis iA$os, Ojos Oià ToOTÓ act Tijv 0à OupOOyyov ypadijv àzodé- 
pea0ai, às àv éxy mAgpobr kal rjj vocórqri Tífjs àpiUygrukíjs Ovvá- 
peos TOv év aorà ypapjiárov TOv évvasotov kapórv. T0 yàp NeiAos 
xarà rip Obvapw TÓÉV év abrQ ocroixyeev mocoópevov vrÓv Tfé 
àpiüuór avvreAet, ómócat eloi kal aí kar. éviavróv tjuépaul. 

It does not appear that any such coincidence held good of 
the name of the Nile in the old Egyptian character. "This 
numerical definition of the name is undoubtedly of Greek 
origin, and is as undoubtedly fanciful, and founded on a 
purely accidental coincidence. It proves however that in 
the opinion of the Greeks the civil year of Egypt and the 
Nile of Egypt were one as old as the other. Nor is it any 
objection that this word NetXos does not occur in Homer. 
The question is not which of the Greeks first gave the Nile 
this name, or was the first to use this name; but what the 
Greeks supposed to be meant by it; and what was further 
implied by such an opinion as that. Yet the word occurs in 
Hesiod: whom many of the learned suppose to have been as 
old as Homer. What could the Greeks have known of, more 
ancient in Egypt, or more characteristic of Egypt, than its 
year of 365 days? if even the Nile, a river no doubt as old 
as Egypt itself and older than the inhabitants of Egypt, 
must derive its name from that. 


SrcrroN VIIL-——-vii. Particular statements or facts of anti- 
quity from which the nature of the Egyptian calendar at the 
time may be conjectured. 

i. Herodotus: IIpórovs Alyvzríovs àv0pómov á&mávrev é£ev- 
péew Tür ériavrüv Ovdoexa uépea bacapévovs rüv ópéov és abróv. 
raüra 0€ éfevpéew éx rv üorpov &Aeyor. üyovoi 0? rooQ0e coddó- 
reporv "EAXjvov, éuol Qokéew, 6o "EAXqves piv Quà rpírov éreos 
epBóNusov. émey[BáAAovot, rv. ópéov eivekew | Alyózrwt 0€ vpuj- 
korrnuépovs üyovres roUs OvóOcka píjvas ? émáyovot àvà müv Éros 

/ c ^ 5 ^ / € , ^ € 
Tévre "jiépas Tápef roU àpiÜuoU. kaí ad Ó kókXos TOv ópécv és 
TÓUTÓ Tepülov mapayíveraa. 

ii. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the burial-place of Osiris 

! Eustathius, ad Dionysium Periege- n Cf. Horapollo, i. 4: pag. 6: 8. 
ten, 221. p. 12: 10. p. 18: 66. p. 78: which 

m ji, 4: cf. Gaza, De Mensibus, viii.  shew that the Egyptian months were 


Uranologium, 291 E—292 A: xi 298 ordinarily thus reckoned. 
D—299 B: xix. 308 B. 
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at Philz, in the insula Nili : Xqpeta 0€ robrov Oewrviovow .... 
róv T€ TáQov, rTüv kareokevaopérvor "Ocípibt, koi) Tuuópevov 0n 
rÓr kar Alyvmrovr iepéov, kai Tüs mepl roÜrov keu4évas é£ükovra 
kal rpuakocías xods. vabras yàp ka0' ékáoTqv ?pépav yáAakros 
zÀnpoUr ro)s wpós roUTois raxÜévras lepeis, kal Ópqveiv üvakaAov- 
Mévovs rà rr 0càv óvóuara?.— Ev pv yàp' AkávÜcv móXeu zépav 
ToÜ NeíXov karà Tijv Awgógv àmó oraü(ov ékaróv kal elkooi rijs 
Mépudquóos mí(0ov eiva, rerpguévov, eis óv vOv iepéov éfkovra kal 
rpuakogíovs kaÜ' ékáoTgv "uépav Vücp dépew (els abróv) àzó ro 
NeiAov P. 

In both these instances there is an allusion in the num- 
bers specified to the days of the Egyptian year; the epago- 
mene only being omitted, on the principle which we ex- 
plained supras. It is not impossible indeed that in these 
two particular services, for special reasons, the epagomense 
might be intentionally excepted. But in either case the in- 
ference as to the number of the days of the year itself will 
be just the same. "There is another passage of Diodorus 
however, in which there is a direct allusion to the number 
of the days of the year; and there it is stated in terms at 
965. 'This is the well known passage which contains the 
description of the tomb of Osymandyas at Thebes': in 
which those, who have made the monuments and sculptures 
of Egypt their study, profess to recognise something like the 
still existing Ramesseum or Memnonium ; one of the most 
famous of those antiquities themselves. On this principle 
the equable year of 365 days must have been as old as the 
time of Rameses, or Ramses, from whom this monument 
derives its name. 

ii. Speaking of the degree of fineness to which threads of 
flax might be spun, and after mentioning some other ex- 
amples of the kind, Pliny insists more particularly on the 
following, as one of the most remarkable of all:: Mirentur 
hoec ignorantes in /Egyptii quondam regis quem Amasim 
voeant thorace, in Rhodiorum insula ostendi, in templo 
Minervze, ceclxv filis singula fila constare: quod se exper- 
tum nuper Rome prodidit Mutianus ter consul, parvasque 
jam reliquias ejus superesse hac experientium injuria. 


9 i. 22. P i. 97. t Cf. ZElian, De Natura Anim. ix. 
q Diss. viii. ch. r. sect. ii.vol.i. 614. 17: who, though nearly 200 years 
ri. 47-49: cap. 49. later than Pliny, implies it was still in 


s H. N. xix. 2. $2. existence even in his time. 
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We learn from Herodotus" that this thorax was dedicated 
by Amasis in the temple of Minerva at Lindus in Rhodes: 
he tells us at the same time of another thorax, of similar 
materials and workmanship, which Amasis intended as a 
present to the Lacedzmonians, if the Samians had not in- 
tercepted it, before it reached its destination: Tàvr ó& e(vexa 
Óc)pácat üfvov, &pzebóvqg ékáorg ro0 Üdópnkos Toiéei. éotca yàp 
Aemri éxev ápmeüóvas év écwUrfj rpupkoc(as kal éf5kovra mácas 
$avepás. ToioÜros Érepós éori kal róv év Aívüo àvéOnke c5 ' A0n- 
vato " Auaots. 

Here there can be no question that 360 is put for 365. 


In each it is morally certain that this number must have 


been pitched upon in imitation of the days of the year. 
Consequently the year was still equable in the time of 
Amasis. 'lhis fact indeed is proved by inscriptions in the 
hieroglyphical character on tombs in Egypt, belonging to 
his reign; which have been discovered and deciphered x. 

In like manner, the hydraulic clock of Ctesibius of Alex- 
andria, constructed long after this time, and described by 
Vitruvius", was so contrived as to run without interruption 
for 365 days, that is, one equable year, but no longer. So 
that whether this artist was contemporary with the first 
Ptolemy surnamed Euergetes, or with the second, the civil 
year was still equable in his time, as it had always been. 

iv. We shall conclude this part of the present dissertation 
with the following testimonies, to none of which, except the 
first, is much importance to be attached ; though, taken along 
with all that precedes to the same effect, the rest may contri- 
bute their share to the illustration of our two propositions. 
They are consistent at least with every testimony of the same 
kind of older date. 

i. 'O p&v oüv Alyómrws éviavrós ok ézioylterou 70 0, 0r 0 oU 
mzpocaTí0nocu. rais émayopérvaus mévre ooous ézi rois uot piakovO- 
quépow obo, Quà 0  éràv uar zjuépav &ore éfüj.epov mowetv àÀN 
émicvvayópnevor T0 0 roro kal uíjvas roUs map avrois pe0(aTqou, 
ràv (supple uyvàv or roírev) àvà *ácas ràs pas àrakaXovpévov 
(lege àvakvkAovpuévov) 7. 

ii. OÍ 8€ zaAauiol Alyisrit rfe juepóv riÜép.evot róv ériavróv 


u jii. 47. Greca, i. 2355 Callimachus, viii; Athe- 
x Nolan, Egyptian Chronology, part ^ nsus, iv. 75 : xi. 97. 
iii. sect. iii. p. 328. — Lond. 1848. Zz Ptolemsi Opera, iv: Proclus Dia- 


Y ix. 6. 279-285. Cf. Anthologia  dochus in Hypotyposes, p. 88. 
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. n^ eu 

póvov, kai ooxl r£€ (kai 9', ita supp.) ós oi "Pepatot kai " EAXqves 
kal ' AAe£arüpeis, karà jav£' rr kal abro .erà TOv ' ANefarüpéov re 

A , ^ / ^ ^ . 
«al "EAMjvev Tj (k0' roü Avyoísrov) roÜ &rovs àmápxorvrav xal 

n ^ "^ 39 
perà 0 érg mpó juüs ")4épas, rovréori Tjj km ToU Avyovorov pros 
kal oüre karü 9 érQ píav Qpépav mpoAapBávovres Quà vv ei- 
n , 

pnpévov av£' érüv àmokaÜ0(oravra. | rerpáxis yàp r£€ y(vovrat xt- 
Aia, v£' *. 

iii. "EAAqves 02, rapà XaA0aíev els Alyvnr(ovs 0ià ro0 zarpiáp- 

» ^ ^ /, 
xov 'Affpaàp, ós 0 Aóyos riv avr]v 6éA0o0car yvàcw mapaXa[g0v- 
$. cS ,!€6 ^ Xn Us SUE / TER / 
res, kar. AlLyvaríovs rfe qj4epàv rov éviavrov €Aoyicavro' apxoj.e- 
^ ^ Lo: , 

vou. uev àmó roü map avrois Oà0 pqvós ríjs wpórrys ijjuépas, Tjrus 

3 s / "n ; , ^ s ^ H , 
xarà rijv kÜ' ro0 Abyovarov juvós avjmimre, kal karà xpovovs Ó 
àpe(Bovres píar juépav €os àzokaraoráceos )j4epàv AityvmTiako0 
» , ^ $3 / e 5 " 
érovs 7£€ Dià av£' érüv evunAnpopévov (lege &os ázokaraoráceos 

^ ^ / ^ /, 

AlyvnzriaKo0 érovs, z)pep&v r£ , 9uà av£' érüv avynAgpovpévov P). 


CHAPTER II. 


Particular arguments of the nature of the Egyptian calendar. 
Review of dates on record, from the epoch of the ZEra of 
Nabonassar downwards. 





SEcrIoN L.— Epoch of the ZEra of Nabonassar, and of the 
Tables of Ptolemy. 


Tur materials of our proposed review of such equable dates 
in terms of the Egyptian calendar, as are on record, are sup- 
plied in the greatest abundance by the Magna Compositio of 
Ptolemy. But before we can proceed to make any use of 
the data which occur in this work, it is necessary to say 
something of the epoch of the Tables of Ptolemy; which is 
also that of the /Era of Nabonassar. 

The use which Hipparchus appears to have made of this 
cera, and of the dates connected with it, before Ptolemy, and 
the similar use made of it by Ptolemy after him, are suffi- 
cient, in our opinion, to justify the inference that though the 
style of the zra, to which all these dates are attached, may 


a Selecta ad illustrationem Chronici Paschalis, v. tom. ii. p. 114. From the 
Chronicon of Severus. b Syncellus, i. 591. 1. 8. 
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have been proper to Babylon, the style of the calendar, the 
days of the month at least, in which they are all recorded, 
must bave been equally proper to Egypt. "There could have 
been no difference between the calendar of Babylon and that 
of Egypt, except perhaps in the names of the months. We 
have not been able to satisfy ourselves that at the epoch of 
the sra of Nabonassar the Babylonian calendar had proper 
names for its months; though the Egyptian certainly had: 
but we have seen every reason to conclude that long before 
the rise of the zera of Nabonassar, and at the time of its rise, 
and long after it too, there was no difference in any essential 
respect between the civil calendar of the Babylonians and 
- that of the Egyptians. Both were the equable calendar of 
primitive antiquity. Both were the equable calendar of our 
own Fasti. 

Nothing was easier therefore than to transfer even proper 
Babylonian dates to the Egyptian calendar. It was merely 
to substitute 'Thoth for the first month, Phaophi for the 
second; and so on. If such was actually the case, neither 
Hipparchus nor Ptolemy could have been ignorant of it. 
And thus the occurrence of proper Babylonian dates in the 
style of the proper :ra of Babylon, yet under proper Egyp- 
tian names, first in the references of Hipparchus, and after- 
wards in those of Ptolemy, is easily explained and accounted 
for. 

No sra in all antiquity is more illustrious than this of 
Nabonassar. None has been so generally known and used, 
except the Christian of later date.  Chronologers, astrono- 
mers, historians, ancient and modern, have all had an equal 
interest in it. None has been uniformly considered more 
important to science; none to be so closely connected with 
the most important questions of chronology and history. 
None therefore has attracted more attention; none has been 
so thoroughly sifted and examined; and none, it might be 
supposed, could now be better understood, or have been more 
accurately determined as to all its circumstances; and more 
especially with regard to its epoch or date. 

'The first year of this zera indeed, in terms of the sera vul- 
garis, has not been mistaken; nor even the first day of the 
cra, in the proper Julian style of the sera vulgaris, and in 
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the proper Nabonassarian style, adapted to the proper Julian 
perpetually. And yet it may still be asserted with truth, 
that the actual date of the day, on which this sra first came 
into existence at Babylon, has never been known to chro- 
nologers of modern times. It is brought to light for the 
first time in our F'asti Catholici, by the true course of equa- 
ble time, from the beginning of things until then. But to 
return for the present to our proper subject, the epoch of the 
Tables of Ptolemy. 

These tables bear date at 00», according to the astro- 
nomical rule; and, as carried back to the epoch of the sra 
of Nabonassar, they bear date on the first of the Egyptian 
Thoth, in the first year of the sra, at noon. "This appears 
from the general intimation, ' Ezei!;j ràs ézoxàs àzó pueonpuf8pías 
cv»Táue0a ^: and from the observation of the autummal 
equinox in the 17th year of Adrian, Athyr 7, two hours of 
equinoctial time after noon, yet 879 equable years, 66 days, 
2 hours complete from the epoch, Thoth 1 Nab.1 also: Kai 
&z0 ToU a' érovs ápa Naflovacoápov kar Alyvmríovs rijs év Tjj ToU 
Oà0 a' ueaquflpías €os roU xpóvov rfjs ékkeusérgs ueromopwijs loq- 
pepías ovvaxOrsera, érg. Atyvsruakà co0' kal zuépat £s' kal àpat 
ieuyuepwal B' 4: the object of which calculation itself was to 
determine the place of the sun at the epoch in question *, 
'TThoth 1 at noon. 

Let us attend however in the first place to his own ac- 
count of the manner in which this problem was determinedf: 
AovroÜ 0 Orros ToU Tijv émoxijv Tíjs ÓpaAQs ro0 jA(ov kunjceos 
cvríoracÜaL mpós rüs TOv karà puépos ékácrore xapó0cov émwoké- 
Vets, émowjsáj.e0a kal rip TouajrQv ékÜeciww, àkoXovÜoUvres piv 
kaBóAov mái ém( re ToU jA(ov kal rOv dAAcv rais d» zv ai- 
rÓv ükpuBgéorara Ternpyuéroais mapó0ois, àrva(Müá(ovres 08 dm 
avTOv ràs TOv ézoxv ovorácets els rijv ápy?jv rfjs Nagovaoadpov 
BaciXeías Quà Qv àmobüewrvuévor uéocv kwijoeov, àd' o0 xpóvov 
kai rüs saAXaiàs T9pyjoeis éxopuev às énízav |.éxpt rof Gcüpo 0.aoc- 
Copévas. 

It is evident from this representation that Ptolemy had to 

c Lib. iii. vi. 204. Cf. cap. viii. 208: — Opp. iv. 46, 47-49: 51-54: 56-59; 
210: end oflib. iii. Lib. iv. vii. 264: — Hypotyposes r&y mAavepuérev. 

viii. 272: x. 276—278. Lib. vi. ii. 374, d iii. vi. 204. 


375. Lib. ix. i. 191. Lib. x. v. 209: € iii. vii. 210. 
x.241. Lib.xi.iv. 267: viii. 292. Cf. f iii. vi. 202. 
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determine the epoch of his tables, even as referred to this 
sera, for himself: and that he did this just in the same way 
as any astronomer at present, who had the same problem to 
solve for himself, would do it also. It follows that he could 
have been aware of no historical or traditionary epoch of the 
sra, handed down from the beginning of the sra itself; 
which might have saved him this trouble. We mean, no his- 
torical or traditionary statement of the mean or of the actual 
longitude of the sun, or of the moon, or of any other of the 
heavenly bodies, at noon, on the first of Thoth at the epoch 
of the sra. It must be evident too that none such could 
have been known to Hipparchus. 

Now this is an important conclusion. Ptolemy's epoch 
is nominally attached to Thoth 1, Nab. 1 at noon; but 
really to Feb. 26 B. C. 747 at noon: and had that day, 
together with its characteristic phenomena, in terms of the 
Babylonian or of the Egyptian calendar, been actually handed 
down as the epoch of the :ra; it would have involved us in 
no slight perplexity. It is manifest however that this could 
not have been the case. Neither Ptolemy nor Hipparchus 
knew of any such traditional date of the sra. "They had to 
determine it for themselves, by reckoning back from their 
own time, and by means of data derived from the phenomena 
of their own time. They went back to the epoch of the sera, 
because they knew of observations which extended back to 
the epoch of the sra also; of which they were desirous of 
making use. "They were aware of observations at least, re- 
corded in terms of the sra from the first, whether such 
observations themselves actually began in the first year of 
the sera or not; for this is a different question, concerning 
which we shall have occasion to say something by and by. 

The longitude of the sun, at the epoch, thus determined 
by Ptolemy, was found to be 11 s. 0? 45/8: and this must be 
understood of the mean longitude, and for the meridian 
of Alexandria not for that of Babylon, Thoth 1 at noon 
Nab. 1h. He obtained his lunar epoch for his lunar tables, 
for the same meridian and on the same day and at the same 
time of the day, in a corresponding manner!: IIpórov p£v yàp, 
tva cáAiw kal Tüs TOv puvGv émoxüs Gomep kal rTüs dAAas àmó ToO 


E Lib. iii. vi. 205 : viii. 210. — h Cf. vi. iv. 387. 1 Lib. vi. ii. 374 : cf. iv. 304. 
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mpórov érovs Nafjovacaápov ovarqoóp.e0a, rij» àmobeberyuévqv év 
TQ Ére( roóro O0 veouqvía kar Alyvmríovs ríüs peonupías 
émovaíar émoxíjs, uotv otcav o' A(', (70? 37,) mapa[gáAXovres 
z0pà TÓ 7juepijotov uécov k(vgpa rijs àmoxfjs eüpopev 1)uépas € pC^ 
Xy' (A7 firsts, 33 seconds, in the sexagesimal notation *), ós 
-pÓ rocoórov yeyovéva. Tiv Tíjs év Tjj veopqvía ToU. O0 peonp- 
Bpías mpoyeyovwtav uéoqrv oívobov. kal 7 éfis üpa yéyove perà 
Jépas ky pO i£ €yywra Tíjs avrís ueouufpías, rovréor. perà 
&nkocrà 7juépas us p. «^ ríjs &v vij kÜ. peonufpías. 

The meaning of this is that the moon's mean distance 
(i. e. elongation) from the sun, at noon, Thoth 1 Nab. 1. was 
70? 37' : from which Ptolemy collected the date of the mean 
conjunction last before, 5 days, 19h. lm. 12sec. of mean 
time before Thoth 1 at noon; and the mean conjunction 
next after, 23 days, 17 h. 42m. 48 sec. of mean time after 
Thoth 1 at noon: and, supposing Thoth 1 Nab. 1 at noon to 
have corresponded to Feb. 26 B. C. 746 at noon, the former 
comes out Feb. 20 16h. 58 m. 48sec. from midnight, the 
latter, March 22 5 h. 42 m. 48sec. from midnight; which 
the eclipses recorded in Pingré for this year, and our gene- 
ral lunar calendar also, shew to be in perfect agreement with 
the truth. 

It cannot therefore be denied that at first sight there is 
good foundation for the observation of La Lande, with 
respect to the epoch of this celebrated &ra*. * Il ne peut 
y avoir de doute sur cette époque: car on trouve dans 
Ptolémée le lieu de toutes les planétes pour le commence- 


* According to this division, 1 m. —24 m. of mean time : 1 sec. —24 sec. 
1th.—24th. and so on. Hence 


h nns 
47 f. of the sexagesme! divis? 224 m. X 47—18 48 o 








33 sec. - 248eCc. X337 — I3 12. 
47m. 33 sec. - 19- P 43. 
5 d. 47 f. 33 sec. -— 5d. 19h. rm. 12s. 
S Ho qu. 5. 
44 f. - 44m. X 24-17 36 o 
17 sec. - 178sec. X 24— 6 48 
44f. 17 sec. - 17 42 48 
23d. 44f. 17 sec. -— 23d. 17h. 42m. 48s. 


k Ptolemy, Halma, tom. i: Preface, p. xxx. xxxi. 
VOL. II. nd 
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ment de cette époque, et il ne peut y avoir qu'une seule 
année et un seul jour qui réponde à la fois à toutes ces 
longitudes. Celle de la lune surtout confirme parfaitement 
la date dont 1l est question *." 

AI this is true of the Julian Feb. 26 B. C. 747: and even 
of the Nabonassarian Thoth 1, Nab. 1. of our tables them- 
selves. And yet notwithstanding Feb. 26 B. C. 747 at mean 
noon was not the proper Julian date of the sra, when it 
actually took its rise at Babylon; but one day earlier, Feb. 
25, reckoned according to the same rule from mean noon. 

It will be seen from our Fasti Catholici that, all through 
the 26th of our Julian periods, there was stil one day's 
difference between the cyclical and the Nabonassarian style 
of the reckoning of equable time: that the proper Nabonas- 
sarian term, which was corresponding to the first of the 
cyclical 'Thoth through the whole of this period, was 
epagomene 5, and the cyclical term, which was correspond- 
ing to the Nabonassarian Thoth 1, was Thoth 2. "The 
sera of Nabonassar took its rise at Babylon in sra cyclica 
3260; which answered at that time to A. M. 3257 dated 
from the mean vernal equinox, to A. M. 3258 dated from 
Jan. 1; and in the sra vulgaris to B.C. 748 dated from 
the vernal equinox, or B. C. 747 dated from Jan.1. It came 
into being consequently in the 122nd year of the xxvi period 
dated from Jan. 1; in the 121st dated from the vernal equi- 
nox: in either case, 19 years before the end ofthe period 
itself. | 

It was impossible, under these circumstances, that the 
true first of Thoth at Babylon, sra cyclica 3260, and the 
first of 'lThoth Nab. 1, could yet be the same. "lhere must 
still be one day's difference between them. All the coinci- 
dences therefore, and all the criteria, which caleulation 
discovers to characterise the epoch of this ra, may be true 
and must be true of Feb. 26 B. C. 747 : but they cannot be 


* La Place calculated the moon's elongation in particular for Feb. 25, 
22h. 8m. 39s. Paris time of mean noon at Alexandria; and made it 
10?39 47". See Halma's Ptolemy, iii. Memoir of Mr. Ideler, ( Recherches 
historiques sur les observations astronomiques des anciens,) p. 172; cf. 
115: cf. also tom. i. Preface, xxx : and Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, ch. x. 
$. xxxv. 291. 
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true, and will not be true, of the first of 'Thoth sra cyclica 
3260: only of the first of Thoth Nab. 1—the true cyclical 
coordinate of which at this time was 'Thoth 2, not 'Thoth 1. 
What we have asserted consequently is strictly true. "There 
was one day's difference between the true "Thoth 1 at Ba- 
bylon, at the epoch of the sra of Nabonassar, and the 
Nabonassarian Thoth l. "The latter was Feb. 26 at mean 
noon, by the astronomical rule: the former, according to 
the same rule, was Feb. 25 at mean noon. 

The truth and reality of this distinction, and at this point 
of time, between the two styles of annual and of noctidiurnal 
time, is attested by another matter of fact which the history 
of the Babylonian calendar in particular brings to light. It 
is a singular cireumstance that though the oldest lunar 
observations, of which any thing is known at present, appear 
to have been made at Babylon; not a single solar observa- 
tion is known to have been made there. Ten lunar ob- 
servations (that is ten lunar eclipses) observed there have 
been transmitted to posterity ; and those too (excepting the 
three first) at such great distances of time asunder, that, if 
the Babylonians had a continued series of such observations, 
of which each of these, in its proper order of time, made 
only a part, they could not have extended over less than 340 
years. In the course of this period, the number of solar 
eclipses would be much greater than that of lunar; and 
many of these must have been visible at Babylon: yet not a 
single solar eclipse is known to have been recorded there. 

If this should appear improbable a priori, (as no doubt 1t 
very possibly may do,) it should be remembered that the 
state of the case was the same in China also; with this 
difference only, that the Chinese had abundance of observa- 
tions of solar eclipses, but none, or next to none, of lunar. 
We have seen that there was a reason for this distinction in 
the ease of the Chinese!; and we may take it for granted 
that there was some reason for the opposite distinction in 
the ease of the Babylonians; though what that may have 
been is open to question, and we cannot now stop to in- 
quire. "The fact is certain, that no solar observation, made 
and recorded at Babylon, has been transmitted to posterity : 


| Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. xii, vol. i. p. 382. 
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and the inference from this fact, if not certain, is in the 
highest degree probable; viz. that nothing of the kind, 
which might have been handed down to posterity, was ever 
made and recorded there: by solar observations in general 
solar eclipses in particular being understood. 

Now it appears that, in the first year of the zera of Nabonas- 
sar, and at the very end of that year,the astronomers of Baby- 
lon, for the first time, so far as any thing is discoverable to the 
contrary, associated with their equable solar year its natural 
lunar cycle, the Apis cycle: but proposing, for some reason 
or other, to confine their attention to lunar eclipses and to 
lunar phenomena in general, they fixed the epoch of the 
cycle not to the luna prima or conjunction, but to the luna 
quintadecima or full "The first year of Nabon. exeunte 
corresponded to B.C. 746: and it will be seen, from the 
ecliptie tables of Pingré, that there was a lunar eclipse that 
year, Jan. 26 2 h. 30 m. 4. M. for the meridian of Paris, Jan. 
26 5 h. 18 m. 4. v. for that of Babylon: which must conse- 
quently have been visible at Babylon, and must have served 
as an infallible criterion of the true full moon in the last 
month of Nabon. 1. 

The mean full moon next after this is easily calculated 
for Feb. 24. 18h. 2m: that is, as nearly as possible, the 
beginning of the 1st of 'Thoth cra cyc. 3261—which was Feb. 
24 at 18 hours, B. C. 746, too. The epoch of the first Apis 
cycle of the Chaldees was attached to this date of 'Thoth 1 zra 
cyc. 3261 Nab. 1 ezeunte, Feb. 24 at 18 hours: and the 
coincidence just pointed out, together with the considerations 
premised respecting the object proposed by the association of 
the lunar with the equable solar reckoning, in the shape of 
the Apis cycle, at all, (viz. to facilitate the calculation and 
observation of lunar eclipses,) must do much to explain the 
reason why; i.e. because it was also the date of the full 
moon. We are able to trace this cycle, so introduced into 
the Babylonian calendar and at this time, and so attached to 
the luna quintadecima, down to a late period: though this 
is not the proper place to enter upon that investigation. 

Now we have already observed that the tables of Ptolemy 
were purposely carried back to the epoch of the zera of Na- 
bonassar, and were purposely attached to it; because of the 
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observations which were known to be in existence, bearing 
date from the same epoch also. And yet no observation is 
actually referred to by him, and none appears to have been 
referred to by Hipparchus before him, which comes within 
less than 26 years of this epoch. This too is a remarkable 
cireumstance. The tables of Pingré shew that there were 
quite as many lunar eclipses in the first 26 years of the sera 
of Nabonassar as in the next; 41 or 42 in each: many of 
which must have been observed and recorded too at Baby- 
lon. Why then did neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy make 
use of any of these? if they were the oldest, and therefore 
the most valuable of all; and if they were just as authentic 
and trustworthy as any of the rest. And in this one respect 
it might be supposed there could be little or no difference. 
The credit of observations made in the first 26 years of the 
sera must have been just as good as that of observations made 
in the next. | 

We much question however whether it was not this con- 
sideration of the credit and authority due to the observations 
of these first 26 years in particular which actually deterred 
both Hipparchus and Ptolemy from making any use of them, 
in preference to the rest. After what has been shewn of 
the difference still existing between the true Nabonassarian 
style, as constantly equated to the cyclical, and the simple 
Nabonassarian, carried back to the epoch of the zera of Nabo- 
nassar; it will easily be comprehended that, however cor- 
rectly these observations might have been recorded at Baby- 
lon in the true equable style of the time, they must have 
appeared to Hipparchus and to Ptolemy to involve an error 
amounting to a day ; and an error of excess not of defect. 

For example, an eclipse appears in Pingré B. C. 738, Feb. 
26. 14h. 45 m. at Paris: Feb. 26. 17 h. 33 m. at Babylon. 
Its cyclical date at Babylon must have been "Thoth 4 ez- 
eunte, or 'Thoth 5 ineunte, Nab. 10; the first of the cyclical 
TThoth falling at that time on Feb. 22 at 18 hours. "The 
Nabonassarian Thoth at the same time was falling Feb. 23 
at 18 hours: and therefore the Nabonassarian date of this 
eclipse was 'Thoth 8 exeunte, or 'Thoth 4 ineunte, Nab. 10; a 
day earlier in the equable style than the former. "This latter 
however was the only equable date which calculation, carried 
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back from the time of Hipparchus or of Ptolemy in terms of 
the Nabonassarian reckoning, could possibly arrive at: and 
that being the case, since neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy 
was likely to suspect the true cause of the discrepancy, (i. e. 
the false and erroneous standard of equable time of which 
they themselves were making use,) they could not ascribe it 
to any thing but to the inaccuracy of the observation, or to 
some mistake in its date. For some reason or other, it must 
be in error; and therefore it was not to be trusted; it was 
not to be appealed to; it was not to be cited and applied for 
any purpose which required not merely the oldest but the 
most authentic aud unquestionable data. 

But this difference between the two styles would hold 
good only to the end of period xxvi: with the ingress of 
period xxvii B. C. 728 it would disappear. From that time 
forward a given Babylonian date even in constant conjunc- 
tion with the sera of Nabonassar, and the corresponding 
Egyptian one, i.e. the Nabonassarian carried back from the 
time of Hipparchus or of Ptolemy, would be entirely the same. 
This period entered our tables sra cyclica 3279, Nab. 20, 
A. M.3277 exeunte, B. C. 728: nineteen years exactly (one 
Metonic cycle) after B. C. 747, the epoch of the zera of Na- 
bonassar. "The second Apis cycle at Babylon, reckoned from 
Thoth 1, Nab. 2, B. C. 746, would begin to be current 'Thoth 
1, Nab. 27, B. C. 721: Feb. 19 at sunset or 18 hours, Feb. 
30 at midnight. 

It is a singular coincidence that the very first Babylonian 
observation which Hipparchus referred to, and which Pto- 
lemy refers to after him, is the lunar eclipse of March 19, 
21 h. 30m. on the 29th of the first month of the first year 
of this second cycle, reckoned from noon. The last six years 
of the first cycle, it is true, came within this period of our 
Fasti at the ingress of which the difference of styles, the 
equable and the Nabonassarian, had first disappeared. Whe- 
ther any observations were recorded at Babylon during these 
six years we do not know; but even if they were, their dates 
in the cycle itself, for the reason just pointed out, would not 
appear to be consistent with those of the preceding years of 
the same cycle; though they might have agreed with the 
Egyptian carried back to those years. At any rate, it is 
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easily conceivable that, if suspicion attached itself for any 
reason to the preceding years of this cycle; it would be suf- 
ficient to discredit the remainder to the end of the cycle 
itself. 

- The fact at least is certain, that Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
have preserved one observation recorded at Babylon in the 
very first year of this second cycle, and two recorded in the 
second; that these are the oldest lunar observations any 
where on record, of good authority ; that they are the first 
which could have been recorded at Babylon in terms of the 
Apis cycle, after the difference of styles in the equable nota- 
tion of noctidiurnal and of annual time had ceased, and there 
eould no longer be any external difference between a given 
Babylonian and the corresponding Egyptian date: lastly, 
that neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy has recorded any 
other observation of the same kind, and from the same 
quarter, for less than an hundred years afterwards; the next 
which Ptolemy has handed down to us bearing date B. C. 621, 
just 100 years later than the first which he also records, B. C. 
721. "These are coincidences which it does not seem reason- 
able to resolve into chance. 


SEcTION II.— Dates of the Magna Compositio. 


There are many dates in the Magna Compositio, all given 
in the Egyptian style of the calendar, but not all in one and 
the same zra: generally indeed in the sra of Nabonassar; 
but sometimes in the zra of Philip; sometimes in the zera 
of the Chaldees; sometimes in the zra of Dionysius; some- 
times in the zra of the Calippie period ; sometimes in terms 
of the canon of Kings; sometimes of the archons of Athens ; 
sometimes of the Roman emperors; sometimes in several of 
these at once. 

It would be an endless task to consider each of these 
dates in detail: but they naturally distribute themselves into 
classes, all being records of some astronomical phenomenon 
or other; ingresses of the sun into the cardinal points; 
eclipses of the moon; lunar observations under particular cir- 
cumstances; observations of some one of the five planets 
known to the ancients. And as there is none among them 
which astronomy is not able to test and to verify by its 
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own calculations even at the present day, (and most, if not 
all, of them have been so verified repeatedly,) they are the 
more suitable for our purpose; which is the comparison of 
the equable reckoning of our Fasti with the actual equable 
reckoning of a given time, from as far back as it may be 
practicable to begin it, and as low down as it may be possible 
to bring it. 

No such dates indeed have been any where recorded in 
terms, the antiquity of which is greater than that of the 
epoch of the zra of Nabonassar. Plutarch in his Life of 
Romulus has specified Nabonassarian dates by name; which 
go back 19 or 20 years beyond the Varronian epoch of the 
Foundation, and consequently 25 or 26 years beyond that of 
the sxra of Nabonassar: and these dates are very important, 
(as we hope to shew some time or other,) for the illustration 
of the Roman calendar. But for the object which we have 
in view at present, we should not be authorized to make any 
use of them, nor indeed would they be of any use; not being 
contemporary dates, transmitted from the point of time to 
which they nominally belong, but obtained by calculation, 
expressly carried back to that from a much later time. 

And though the comparison which we are about to in- 
stitute is that of the equable style, which we call the cyclical, 
with that which we call the Nabonassarian ; it should be 
remembered that, though these may differ nominally, they 
cannot do so in reality ; and that the test of their identity 
perpetualiy is the Julian date common to both, and the 
hebdomadal feria common to both also. On this point we 
have explained ourselves sufficiently already ; having shewn 
at large that between the true equable style in the sense of 
cyclieal, and the true Nabonassarian actually corresponding 
to it, there was no difference, either at first or ever after, 
except what was purely nominal and apparent; yet that the 
eyclieal type of the equable reckoning was the standard of 
reference to the Nabonassarian perpetually, just as the na- 
tural type of annual time was to the Julian. 

We have nothing therefore to do, except to exhibit these 
dates collected from the Magna Compositio, and digested 
under their respective heads: and this we propose to do, 
i m their Nabonassarian form and style, in which they are 
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actually specified by Ptolemy : ii.in the cyclical, to which 
that was corresponding at the time: iii. in the Julian, an- 
swering to both and serving as the index and exponent of 
both. And though we shall take these Nabonassarian terms 
in every instance from the Almagest, and the cyclical from 
our own Fasti; these Julian dates, it will be seen, in every 
instance identify one with the other: so that any further 
proof of their agreement is superfluous. Yet, to appreciate 
the entire force of this proof, it should be remembered that 
our cyclical terms are all derived from the course and suc- 
cession of true equable, annual and noctidiurnal, time from 
the first; Ptolemy's Nabonassarian terms from the course 
and succession of the same de facto at a given time : under 
which circumstances agreement of styles is agreement both 
from the first and de facto at once. 


Dates of the Magna Compositio digested under their respective heads. 


Period xxxii. 


I. SOLAR INGRESSES. 


Difference of epochs — 5. 


I. SuuMER SorsTicEs. 





1. By Meton and Euctemon at Athens 3. 
Apseudes. B. C. 433-432. Nabon. 316. 
Period xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. 


i. Nab. Phamenoth 21 mpotas. 
ii. Cyc. Phamenoth 19 zpoías. 


iii. Julian, June 27 cir. 5 A. M. 





11. By Aristarchus of Samos*. 
Cal. Per. i. 5o exeunte. Phil. 44. Nab. 468. 
B. C. 280. 


Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4 


i. Nab. Pharmuthi 29* at 7h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pharmuthi 25 at 7h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, June 27 cir. 1 A.M. 





irr. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria, 
Cal. Per. iii. 43. Nab. 613. B. C. 135. 


2 Mag. Comp. lib. iii. cap. ii. 160. 





Cf. 162, 163. 


i. Nab. Paüni 4* at 19h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pachon 29 at 19h. from sunset. 


iii, Julian, June 26 1 P. M. 





1v. By Ptolemy, at Alexandriaf, 
Phil. 463. Nab. 887. A. D. 140. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Mesoré 11 at 14h. from noon. 
— Mesoré 12 at 8h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 5 at 8h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, June 25 2 A. M. 


II. VERNAL EoviNOxES. 





1. By Hipparchus, at Alexandriae. 
Cal. Per. iii. 32. Phil.178. Nab.602. B.C.146. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Mecheir27, zrpoias — 11h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mecheir23, mpotas — 1 1h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 24 5 4. M. 





b Lib. iii. cap. ii. 162, 163 : cap. iv. 184. 


€ This date is not given in terms by Ptolemy: only the data from which we obtain it. 


d Lib. iii. cap. ii. 163 : iv. 184. 


162. Cf. iv. 185. 


€ Neither is this date given in terms. 
€ Lib. iii. cap. ii. 154. 157. 161: 


f Lib. iii. cap. ii. 
iv. 184, 185. 


| 
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11, By Hipparchus, at Alexandriabh. 
Cal. Per. iii. 21. Nab. 590. B. C. 158. 


Cal. Per. iii. 43. Nab. 613. B. C. 135. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 5. | Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Mecheir 29 at 12h. from noon. |i. Nab. Epagomene r at the 6th h. or noon. 
— Mecheir 3o at 6h. from sunset. ii. Cyc. Mesore 27 at noon. 
ii. Cyc. Mecheir 25 at 6h. from sunset. iii. Julian, September 27 at o P. M. 


iii. Julian, March 24 o 4. «M. 





1v. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria?. 





111. By Hipparchus, at Alexandriai. Cal. Per. iii. 32. (33.) Phil. 178 ex. 
Cal. Per. iii. 5o. Nab. 620. B. C. 128. Nab. 602 ex. B. C. 146. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 5. Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Phamenoth 1 at 6h. from noon. i. Nab. Epagomene 3 midnight. 


— Epagomene 4 at 6h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 30 at 6h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, September 27 o 4. M. 


— Phamenoth 2 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mecheir 27 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 23 6. P. «. 








1v. By Ptolemy, at Alexandriak. v. By Hipparchus, at AlexandriaP. 


Anton. 3. Phil. 463. Nab. 887. A. D. 140. | Cal. Per. iii. 33. (34) Nab. 603 ex. B.C. 145. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. | Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Pachon 7 at rh. from noon. i. Nab. Epagomene 4 zpotas or 12h. from 


— Pachon ; at 19h. from sunset. sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pharmuthi 30 at 19h. from sunset. | ii. Cyc. Mesore 30 zpoías or 12h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 22 1 P. M. iii. Julian, September 26 cir. 6 A. M. 





IIl. AvruMNAL EguiNoxss. vr. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria. 
1. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria!. Cal. Per. iii. 309 (37.) Nab. 606 ex. B.C. 142. 
Cal. Per. iii. 17. Nab. 586. B. C. 162. Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. i. Nab. Epagomene 4 at sunset. 


i. Nab. Mesoré 30 at sunset. -— Epagomene 5 at sunset. 
— Epagomene r at sunset. ii. Cyc. Epagomene 1 at sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Mesore 27 at sunset. iii. Julian, September 26 6 P. M. 


iii. Julian, September 27 6 P. M. 








vit. By Ptolemy, at Alexandriar. 
Hadrian 17. Nab. 880. A. D. 132. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Athyr 7 at 2h. from noon. 
— Athyr 75 at 20h. from sunset, 


ii. Cyc. Phaophi 30 at 20h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, September 25 2 P. M. 





11. By Hipparchus, at Alexandriam, 
Cal. Per. iii. 20. Nab. 589. B. C. 159. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Epagomene 1 rzpotas. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 27 mpoías. 


iii. Julian, September 27 cir. 5 A. M. 











* 
h Mag. Comp. lib. iii. cap. ii. 154. 157. 161: iv. 184, 185. i Ibid. k Ibid. ii. 161 $ 
iv. 185. —— Lib.iü. cap.ii. 153,154. mIbid. n Ibid. Ibid. Cf. 160. P Ibidy 


9 Ibid. Y Lib. iii. cap. vi. 203, 204. 
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virt. By Ptolemy, at Alexandrias. 
- Antonin. 3. Phil. 463. Nab. 887. A.D. 139. 
Difference of epochs — 7. 





- Period xxxiv. 


i. Nab. Athyr 9 at 13h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Athyr 2 at 13h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, September 26 7 A. M. 





II. LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


1. By the Chaldeans, at Babylont. 
Mardoc-Empadi 1. Nab. 27. B. C. 721. 
Difference of epochs & o. 





Period xxvii. 


pP'wed d Wd mec 
M mc Su" PORA 


. i. Nab. 'Thoth 29 at 9h. 30m. from noon. 
— '[hoth 30 at 3h. 3om. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Thoth 30 at 3h. 30m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 19 9.30 P. M. 
Ideler", March 19 9.24 P. M. 





11. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon x. 
Mardoc-Empadi 2. Nab. 28. B. C. 720. 
Period xxvii. Difference of epochs 4 o. 
i. Nab. Thoth 18 at 12h. from noon. 


— 'l'hoth 19 at 6h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Thoth r9 at 6h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 9 o 4. M. 
Ideler y, March 8 r1.12 P. «. 








iii. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon 7. 
Mardoc-Empadi 2. Nab. 28. B. C. 720. 
Period xxvii. Difference of epochs . o. 
i. Nab. Phamenoth r5 at 8h. 30m. from noon. 
— Phamenoth 16 at 2h. 30m. fr. sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Phamen. 16 at 2h. 3om. from sunset. 
iii..Julian, September 1 8.30 ». «. 
Ideler à, September 1 8.22 P. «M. 





1v. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon 5. 
Nabopolassar. 5. Nab. 127. B. C. 62r. 


s Mag. Comp. lib. iii. cap. ii. 161: iv. 185. 
vii. 264: viii. 269: lib. vi. cap. ix. 433. 
sances astronomiques des Chaldéens, p. 171. 
à Lib. cit. p. 173. 
lib. v. cap. xiv. 341, 342.  * Lib. cit. p. 175. 
h Lib. iv. cap. viii. 267, 268. 
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Period xxvii. Difference of epochs — r. 
i. Nab. Athyr 27 at 17h. 50m. from noon. 
— Athyr 28 at 11h. 5om. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Athyr 27 at 11h. pom. from sunset. 
ii. Julian, April 22 5.50 A. M. 
Ideler &, April 22 4.46 A.M. 





v. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon4. 
Cambysis 7. Nab. 225. B. C. 523. 
Period xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. 


i. Nab. Phamenoth 17 at 11h. from noon. 

— Phamenoth 18 at 5h. from sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Phamenoth 16 at 5h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, July 16 11 P. «. 
Idelere, July 16 11.15. P. M. 





vr. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon f. 
Darii 20. Nab. 246. B. C. 502. 
Period xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 28 at 11h. 36m. from noon. 
— Epiphi 29 at 5h. 36m. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Epiphi 27 at 5h. 36m. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, November 19 11.36. P. M. 
Ideler £, November 19 11.48 P. M. 





vii. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon h. 
Darii 31. Nab. 257. B. C. 491. 
Period xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. 


i. Nab. Tybi 3 at 11h. 30m. from noon. 
— 'DIybi 4 at 5h. 30m. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Tybi 2 at 5h. 30m. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, April 25 11.30 P. M. 
Ideleri, April 25 10.55 P. M. 





vir. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon k. 
Phanostratus, Nab. 366. B. C. 383. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 





b Mag. Comp. lib. v. cap. xiv. 340. 
f Lib. iv. cap. viii. 270, 271. 
1 Lib. cit. p. 177. 


i. Nab. Thoth 26 at 19h. 20m. from noon. 


t Lib. iv. cap. v. 244-246. Cf. vi. 262, 263: 
u Ptolemy, Opp. iv. Mémoire sur les connois- 
X [bid. y Lib. cit. p. 172. Z [bid. 
€ Lib. cit. p. 174. — d Mag. Comp. 
& Lib. cit. p. 176. 


k Lib. iv. cap. x. 275-279. 
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— 'l'hoth 27 at 13h. 20m. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Thoth 24 at 13h. 20m. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, December 23 7.20 A. M. 
Pingré, December 23 8.33 4. M. 





1x. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon! 
Phanostratus, Nab. 366. B. C. 382. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 
i. Nab. Phamenoth 24 at 9h. 6m. from noon. 
— Phamenoth 25 at 3h. 6m. fr. sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pham. 22 at 3h. 6m. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, June 18 9.6 p. «. 
Pingré, June 18 9.33 P. M. 





x. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon m, 
Evander, Nab. 367. B. C. 382. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 
i. Nab. 'Thoth 16 at 11h. from noon. 

— '[hoth 17 at 5h. from sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Thoth r4 at 5h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, December 12 r1 P. M. 
Pingré, December 13 0.18 A. M. 





x1. At Alexandria", 

Cal. Per. ii. 54 — Nab. 547 ex. B. C. 2or. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Mesor? 16 at 7h. from noon. 

— Mesors 17 at 1h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 13 at 1h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, September 22 7 P. M. 
Pingré, September 22 7.20.10 P. M. 





XII. Át Alexandria?. 
Cal. Per. ii. 55. (54-) Nab. 548. B. C. 200. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epechs — 4. 


i. Nab. Mecheir 9 at 13h. 20m. from noon. 
-— Mecheir ro at 7h. 20m. fr. sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mecheir 6 at 7h. 20m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 20 1.20 4. M. 
Pingré, March 20 1.20.10 4. M. 
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xin. At AlexandriaP. 
Cal. Per. ii. 55. Nab. 548 ex. B. C. 200. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Mesor? 5 at 14h. 15m. from noon. 
— Mesoré 6 at 8h. 15m. from sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Mesore 2 at 8h. 15m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, September 12 2.15 A. M. 
Pingré, September 12 3.20.10 A4. M. 





xiv. At Alexandria4. 
Philometor. 7. Nab. 574. B. C. 174. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Pham. 27 at 14h. 20m. from noon. 
— Pham. 28 at 8h. 20m. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pham. 24 at 8h. 20m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, May 1 2.20 A. M. 
Pingré, May 1 2.35.10 A. M. 





xv. At Rhodes r. 
Cal. Per. iii. 37. Nab. 607. B. C. 141. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Tybi 2 at roh. 10m. from noon. 
— '[ybi 3 at 4h. 10m. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Cheac 29 at 4h. rom. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, January 27 10.10 P. M. 
Pingré, January 27 10.43.35 P. M. 





xvI. Àt Alexandrias. Cf. No. vir. 
Hadrian. 9. Nab. 872. A. D. 125. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Pachon 17 at 8h. 24m. from noon. 

— Pachon i8 at 2h. 24m. from sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Pachon r1 at 2h. 24m. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, April 5 8.24 P. M. | 
Pingré, April 5 8.50.10 P. M. 





xvii. Át Alexandriat. 
Hadrian. 17. Nab. 88o. A. D. 133. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 








i. Nab. Paüni 20 at 11h. r5m. from noon. 


o]bid. | 


n [bid. 279-281. 
s Lib. iv. 


1 Mag. Comp. lib. iv. cap. x. 275-279. m Tbid. 
r Lib. vi. cap. v. 390. 


P Ibid. 281. q Lib. vi. cap. v. 389: ix. 433. 
cap. viii. 267, 268. t Lib. iv. cap. v. 254. 


CH. 2. 8.2. Dates of the Magna 


— Paüni 21 at 5h. 15m. from sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Paüni 14 at 5h. 15m. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, May 6 11.15 P. M. 
Pingré, May 6 11.5.10 P. M. 








xviIrtI. Át Alexandria", 
Hadrian. 19. Nab. 882. A. D. 134. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7: 
i. Nab. Choeac 2 at 11h. from noon. 
— Choeac 3 at ph. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Athyr 26 at 5h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, October 20 11 P. M. 
Pingré, October 20 11.20.10 P. M. 


i 


di 





x1Ix. At Alexandria*. 

Hadrian. 20. Nab. 883. A. D. 136. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
— i. Nab. Pharmuthi 19 at 16h. from noon. 
— Pharmuthi 20 at roh. from sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Pharmuthi 13 at roh. from sunset. 

iii. Julian March 6 4 A. w. 
Pingré, March 6 3.50.10 A. M. 





(d 





III. LUNAR OBSERVATIONS. 





r. By Timocharis, at Alexandria Y. 
Occultation of 8 Scorpii? by the moon. 
Cal. Per. i. 36. Nab. 454. B. C. 295. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 


- i. Nab. Phaophi 16 at 15h. 24m. from noon. 
- — Phaophi 17 at 9h. 24m. fr. sunset. 
.. li. Cyc. Phaophi 14 at 9h. 24m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, December 21 3.24 A. M. 








11. By Timocharis, at Alexandria 9. 

-. Conjunction of the moon and Spica Virginis. 
Cal. Per. i. 36. Nab. 454. B.C. 294. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 

i. Nab. Tybi 5 at 8h. from noon. 


Period xxx. 
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ii. Cyc. 'Tybi 3 at 2h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, March 9 8 r. «w. 





i11. By Timocharis, at Alexandria b. 
Conjunction of the moon and Pleiades. 
Cal. Per. i. 47. Nab. 465. B. C. 283. 
Difference of epochs — 3. 


. Nab. Athyr 29 at 8h. 40m. from noon. 
— Athyr 30 at 2h. 40m. from sunset. 
. Cyc. Athyr 27 at 2h. 40m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, January 29 8.40 P. M. 





Iv. By Timocharis, at Alexandria €. 


Conjunction of the moon and Spica Virginis. 


Cal. Per. i. 48. Nab. 466. B. C. 283. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 


. Nab. 'Thoth 7 at 15h. 7m. 30s. from noon. 
— 'lhoth 8 at 9h. 7m. 30s. fr. sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Thoth 5 at gh. 7m. 30s. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, November 9 3.7.30 A. M. 





v. By Hipparchus, at Rhodes d. 
Second Dichotomy, see No. x. xt. 

Cal. Per. iii. 52. (51.) Nab. 620. B. C. 128. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 5. 
l. Nab. Epiphi 16 at 11h. 30m. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Epiphi 11 at 11h. 30m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, August 5 5.30 A. M. 
The 22d luna. 





vr. By Hipparchus, at Rhodes e. 
Philippi 197. Nab. 621. B. C. 127. 


Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 5. 


i. Nab. Pharmuthi 11 at 12h. 20m. 
from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pharm. 6 at 12h. 20m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, May 2 6.20 A. M. 


I. 








Tybi 6 at 2h. from sunset. 


" Mag. Comp. lib. iv. cap. v. 255. Cf. cap. vi. 263. 
Z2 Proclus says Antares: see Opp. iv. Hypotyposes, p. 114. 


Cf. 26. 
| 23, 24. b Lib. vii. cap. iii. 21. Cf. Opp. iv. 
| Cf. 26. 4 Lib. v. cap. iii. 294, 295. Cf. 


2. i. Nab. Paüni 17 at 4h. from noon. 
X Ibid. 255. y Lib. vii. cap. iii. 23. 

& Lib. vii. cap. iii. 
Hypotyposes, p.113, 114. — * Lib. vii. cap. iii. 24. 
296. € Ibid. cap. v. 299, 300: 394. 


414. 


— Paüni 17 at 22h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Paüni 12 at 22h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, July 7 4 P. M. 





virt. By Agrippa, in Bithyniaf. 
Occultation of Pleiades by the moon. 
Domitian. 12. Nab. 840. A. D. 9a. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 6. 


i. Nab. Tybi 2 at 7h. from noon. 
— 'l'ybi 3 at rh. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Choeac 27 at 1 h. from sunset. 


iii. November 29 7 P. M. 





virt. By Menelaus, at Rome 8. 


Occultation of Spica Virginis by the moon. 


Trajan. r. Nab. 845. A. D. 98. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 6. 


1. i. Nab. Mecheir 15 at 17h. from noon. 


— Mecheir 16 at 11h. from sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Mecheir ro at 11h. from sunset. 
iii. January 11 5 A. M. 


2. Occultation of 8 Scorpii or of Antares 
by the moon. 


i. Nab. Mecheir 18 at 18h. 30m. from noon. 
— Mecheir 19 at 12h. 30m. fr. sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mecheir 13 at 12h. 30m. fr. sunset. 


iii. Julian, January 14 6.30 A. M. 





1X. By Ptolemy, at Alexandrla b, 
Culmination of the moon. 

Hadrian. 20. Nab. 883. A. D. 135. 

Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Athyr 13 at 5h. 50m. from noon. 


— Athyr r3 at 23h. 5om. from sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Athyr 6, 23h. 50m. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, October 1 5.50 P. «. Sunset at 
Alexandria. 





f Mag. Comp. lib. vii. cap. iii. 22. 


Opp. iv. Hypotyposes, p. 114. 
k Lib. vii. cap. li. 11, 12. 
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Cf. Opp. iv. Hypotyposes, p. 104. 
h Lib. v. cap. xiii. 332. 
1 Lib. ix. cap. x. 187: 


DISS. xir. 


A. 
» 


x. By Ptolemy, at Alexandria. u 
Second Dichotomy, cf. No. v. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Phamen. 25 at 12h. 45m. fr. sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Phamen. 18 at 12h. 45m. fr. sunset. | 
iii. Julian, February 9 6.45 4. M. | 
The 23d luna: see the solar eclipse in 
Pingré, A. D. 139. Jan. 18 8.20.10 4. M. 
at Alexandria. 





x1. Dy Ptolemy,at Alexandriak. Cf. No. v. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Pharmuthi 9 at 5h. 3om. from noon. 

— Pharmuthi 9 at 23h. 30m. fr. sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Pharmuthi 2 at 23h. 30m. fr. sunset. 

iii. Julian, February 23 5.30 P. M. Sunset 
at Alexandria. 


On the 8th luna ineunte. 


IV. PLANETARY OBSERVATION 8. 


I. MEncunv. 


1. By Dionysius. Cf. No. xtv. 
Nab. 484. B. C. 265. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. 'Thoth 18 at 18h. from noon. 
— 'Thoth 19 at 12h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Thoth r5 at 12h. from sunset. 








iii. Julian, Nov. 15 6 A. M. 





i1. By Dionysius, 
Nab. 486. B. C. 262. 


Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Chteac 17 about 17h. from noon. 
— Choeac 18 about 11h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Cheac 14 about 11h. from sunset. 


——— mA 







iii. Julian, February 12 about 5 A. M. 





," 


g Ibid. 25. 27. ct. 
i Ibid. cap. iii. 293, 294. 296.- 
cf. 183. 190 : xi. 1gr. — m Ibid. cap. vii. 168. 


CH. 2. S. 2. 


| Y [bid. 170. 


i11. By Dionysiusn, 
Nab. 486. B. C. 262. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Phamenoth 30 about 6h. fr. noon. 
— Pharmuthi 1 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Phamenoth 27 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, May 25 about 6 P. «. 





1v. By Dionysius?. 
Nab. 486. B. C. 262. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Paüni 30 at 6h. from noon. 
— Epiphi 1 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Paüni 27 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, August 23 about 6 P. M. 





v. By Dionysius P. 
Nab. 491. B. C. 257. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Pharmuthi 5 at 6h. from noon. 
— Pharmuthi 6 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pharmuthi 2 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, May 28 about 6 P. «. 





v1. By the Chaldeans a. 
Nab. 564. (corr. 504.) B. C. 245. 


Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Thoth 27 about 17h. from noon. 


— 'l'hoth 28 about rrh. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Thoth 24 about rih. from sunset. 


ii. Julian, November 19 about 5 4. M. 


— 


vir. Dy the Chaldeans r. 
Nab. 512. B. C. 237. 


Period xxxi. 





Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Thoth 9 about 17h. from noon. 
— 'l'hoth ro about 11h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Thoth 6 about 11h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, October 30 about 5 A. M. 





n Mag. Comp. lib.ix cap. vii. 169. 
s Ibid. cap. ix. 176. 
X Ibid. cap viii. 172. y Ibid. 173. 


Dates of the Magna Compositio. 





9 Ibid. 170. 
t Ibid. cap. vii. 166 : viii. 175. 
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virt. By Theos. 
Hadrian. 14. Nab. 877. A. D. r3o. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Mesore 18 about 6h. from noon. 
— Mesore 19 about sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 12 about sunset. 


iii. Julian, July 4 about 6 P. «. 





1X. By Ptolemy f. 
Hadrian. 16. Nab. 879. A. D. 132. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Phamenoth 16 at 6h. from noon. 
-— Phamenoth 17 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Phamenoth ro at sunset. 


iii. Julian, February 2 about 6 p. w. 





x. By Ptolemy". 
Hadrian. 18. Nab. 88r. A. D. 134. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 18 about 16h. from noon. 
— Epiphi r9 about roh. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Epiphi 12 about roh. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, June 4 about 4 A. M. 





X1. By Ptolemy x. 
Hadrian. 19. Nab. 882. A. D. 154. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Athyr 14 about 16h. from noon. 
— Athyr 15 about 1oh. from sunset." 
ii. Cyc. Athyr 8 about 1oh. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, October 3 about 4 A.M. 





xit. By Ptolemyy. 
Hadrian. 19. Nab. 882. A. D. 135. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Pachon 19 at 6h. from noon. 
— Pachon 20 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pachon 13 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, April 5 about 6 P. M. 





P Ibid. 169. q Ibid. 171. 
u Ibid. 167 : viii. 175. 
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xirr. By Ptolemy?7. Cf. No. 1x. 
Antonin. 1. Nab. 885. A. D. 138. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 20 at 6h. from noon. 
— Epiphi 21 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Epiphi r4 at sunset. 
iii. Julian, June 4 about 6 P. M. 





xtv. By Ptolemy?. 
Antonin, 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 2 at 7h. 30m. from noon. 
— Epiphi 3 at rh. 3om. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Paüni 26 at 1h. 30m. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, May 17 . 7.30 P. M. 





xv. By Ptolemy ». Cf. No. virt. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Mesore 23 about 16h. from noon. 


— Mesore 24 about roh. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 17 about roh. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, July 8 about 4 A. M. 





xvi. By Ptolemy *. 
Antonin. 4. Nab. 888. A. D. 141. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Phamenoth 18 about 17h. fr. noon. 


— Phamenoth 19 about rrh. fr. sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Phamenoth 12 about 11h. fr. sunset. 


iii. Julian, February 2 about 5 A. M. 
II. VENvs. 





By Timocharis. at Alexandria, 
Philadelphi 13. Nab. 476. B. C. 272. 


Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


1. i. Nab. Mesore 17 about 18h. from noon. 


- Mesorsé 18 about 12h. fr. sunset. 
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iii. Julian, October 12 about 6 A.M. At 
the r2th hour of night according to Timo-- 
charis. 





2. i. Nab. Mesori 2r. 
— Mesori 22. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 18. 


iii. Julian, October 16. 





r1. By 'Theo*. 
Hadrian. 12. Nab. 875. A. D. 127. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Athyr 21 about 18h. from noon. 
- Athyr 22 about r2h. from sunset, 
ii. Cyc. Athyr r5 about 12h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, October 12 about 6 A. M. 





i11. By Theof. 
Hadrian. 13. Nab. 876. A. D. 129. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 2 about 17h. from noon. 
— Epiphi 3 about 11h. from sunset. 
i.. Cyc. Paüni 26 about r1h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, May 20 about 5 A. M. 





1v. By Theo €. 
Hadrian. 16. Nab. 879. A. D. 132. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Pharmuthi 21 at 6h. from noon. 
— Pharmuthi 22 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pharmuthi 15 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 8 about 6 P. M. 





v. By Ptolemyh. 
Hadrian. 18. Nab. 881. A. D. 134. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Pharmuthi 2 about 78h. fr. noon. 
-— Pharmuthi 3 about 12. fr. sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Phamenoth 26 about 12h. fr. sunset. - 


iii. Julian, February 18 about 6 A. M. 








ii. Cyc. Mesore r4 about 12h. fr. suns. 


z Mag. Comp. lib. ix. cap. vii. 167 : viii. 175: cf, lib. x. cap. iv. 208. a Lib. ix. cap. x. 183. 
b Ibid. cap. ix. 177. € Ibid. cap. vii. 167 : viii. 175. d Lib. x. cap.iv. 205: V. 209. 
€ [bid. cap. i. 195. f Ibid. cap. ii. 196. € Ibid. cap. i. 194. h Ibid. cap. iii. 199. 1" 


( 


D 
A 


CH.2. S.2. 


v1. By Ptolemy i. 
: Hadrian. 21. Nab. 884. A. D. 136. 
- Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Tybi 2 at 6h. from noon. | 
— 'Tybi 3 at sunset. | 
ii. Cyc. Choeac 26 at sunset. | 


| 
| 
| 


iii. Julian, November 18 about 6 ». M. 





vit. By Ptolemy k. 
Hadrian. 21. Nab. 884. A. D. 136. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Mecheir 9 at 6h. from noon. 
— Mecheir ro at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mecheir 3 at sunset. 


o COCFKEIUHIUNWMR wu 


iii. Julian, December 25 about 6 P. M. 





viri. By Ptolemy!. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 158. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. ybi 29 at 16h. 45m. from noon. 
— 'l'ybi 3o at roh. 45m. from sunset. 
. ii. Cyc. Tybi 23 at 10h. 45m. from sunset. 


| . i. Julian, December 16 4.45 A. M. 





1X. By Ptolemym. 
Antonin. 3. Nab. 887. A. D. 140. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 

i. Nab. Pharmuthi 4 at 6h. from noon. | 
— Pharmuthi 5 at sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Phamenoth 28 at sunset. 





iii. Julian, February 18 about 6 p. w. 





X. By Ptolemyn. 
Antonin. 14. Nab. 898. A. D. r5o. 


Period xxxiv. 


| 
| 
| 


Difference of epochs — 7. 

i. Nab. TThoth 11 about 16h. from noon. 

— 'lhoth 12 about 10h. from sunset. 

.. ii. Cyc. Thoth 5 about 1oh. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, July 28 about 4 A. M. 

i Mag. Comp. lib. x. cap. ii. 197. 

cap.iii r99. — n Ib. cap. i. 194. 
9 Ibid. r Ibid. Cf vii. 232. 
VOL. IH. 


Dates of the Magna Compositio. 


Period xxxiv. 


k Tbid. cap. i. 195. 
9 Tb. cap. ix. 236. Cf. vii. 214 : ix. 240. 
S Ibid. cap. viii. 233: ix. 241. 
E e 
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III. Mans. 





1. By Dionysius?. 

Phil. 52. Nab. 476. B. C. 272. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Athyr 20 at 18h. from noon. 

— Athyr 21 at 12h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Athyr 17 at 12h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, January 18 6 A. «. 





rr. By Ptolemy P. 
. Hadrian. 15. Nab. 878. A. D. 130. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. ybi 26 at 13h. from noon. 
— 'Iybi 27 at 7h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Tybi 20 at 7h. from sunset. 


ii. Julian, December 15 1 A. M. 





i11. By Ptolemya. 
Hadrian. 19. Nab.882. A. D. 135. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Pharmuthi 6 at 9h. from noon. 
— Pharmuthi 7 at 3h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Phamenoth 30 at 3h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, February 21 9 P. «. 





1v. By Ptolemyr. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 12 at 1oh. from noon. 
— Epiphi 13 at 4h. from sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Epiphi 6 at 4h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, May 27 10 P. «. 





v. By Ptolemys. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Epiphi 15 at 9h. from noon. 
— Epiphi 16 at 3h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Epiphi 9 at 3h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, May 30 9 P. v. 


! Ibid. cap. iv. 201. m Ibid. 
P Ib. cap. vii. 214. 
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IV. JuPrTER. 


1. By Dionysiust. 

Phil. 83. Nab. 507. B. C. 241. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Epiphi 17 at 18h. from noon. 

— Epiphi 18 at 12h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Epiphi 14 at 12h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, September 4 6 A. M. 





11. By Ptolemy v. 
Hadrian. 17. Nab. 880. A. D. 133. 
Period xxxiv. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 1 at 11h. from noon. 
— Epiphi 2 at 5h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Paüni 25 at 5h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, May 17 r1 P. M. 





i11. By Ptolemyx. 
Hadrian. 21. Nab. 884. A. D. 136. 
Period xxxiv. 


i. Nab. Phaophi 13 at 1oh. from noon. 
— Phaophi 14 at 4h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Phaophi 7 at 4h. from sunset. 


iii. Juhan, August 31 10 P. M. 





rv. By Ptolemyy. 
Antonin. 1. Nab. 885. A. D. 137. 
Period xxxiv. 
i. Nab. Athyr 20 at 17h. from noon. 


— Athyr 21 at 11h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Athyr. r4 at 11h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, October 8 5 A. M. 





v. By Ptolemy 7. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. 
i. Nab. Mesoré 26 at 17h. from noon. 


— Mesoré 27 at 11h. from sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Mesore 20 at 11h. from sunset. 
iii. Julian, July 11 5 A. M. 


t Mag. Comp. lib. xi. cap. iii. 263. 266: iv. 267. Cf. i. 243, 244. 
y Ibid. Cf. cap. i. 259 : iii. 263 : 266. 
b Ibid. cap. v. 268. 


x Ibid. 
288. 291: cap. viii. 292. 
vi. 284, 285. e Ibid. cap. vi. 284, 285. 


Difference of epochs — 7. 


Difference of epochs — 7. 


Difference of epochs — 7. 


Difference of epochs — 7. 





DISS, XII 
V. SATURN. 


I. By the Chaldeans?. 
Nab. 519. B. C. 229. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


i. Nab. Tybi 14 at 6h. from noon. 
— 'l'ybi 15 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Tybi 11 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 1 6 ». w. 





ir. By Ptolemyb. 
Hadrian. 11. Nab. 874. A. D. 127. 
Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Pachon 7 at 6h. from noon. 
— Pachon 8 at sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Pachon 1 at sunset. 


iii. Julian, March 26 6 p. «. 


Period xxxiv. 





rr. By Ptolemy €. 
Hadrian. 17. Nab. 88o. A. D. 133. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 18 at 4h. from noon. 
— Epiphi 18 at 22h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Epiphi 11 at 22h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, June 3 4 P. M. 





rv. By Ptolemy 4. 
Hadrian. 20. Nab. 883. A. D. 136. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


1. Nab. Mesor? 24 at noon. 
- Mesoré 24 at 18 h. from sunset. 
ii. Cyc. Mesore 17 at 18h. from sunset. 


iii. Julian, July 8 12 ». M. or noon. 





| 

v. By Ptolemy *. 

Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 138. ! 

Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 

i. Nab. Mecheir 6 at 8h. from noon. 

— Mecheir 7 at 2h. from sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Tybi 30 at 2h. from sunset, — 
iii. Julian, December 22 8 P. M. 







u [bid. cap. i. 242, 24 
Z [bid. ii. 259. a Lib. xi. cap. vii. 287 
€ Ibid. d Ibid. Cf. cap. v. 283: vii. 291 
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CHAPTER III. 
Review of dates in terms of the equable Egyptian calendar. 


SEcTION I.—1IIojuz7) or zaviypyvpws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
D. C. 280. 


ATHENJEUS has given a description of a remarkable zou) 
or mzar(yvpis, procession or spectacle, celebrated by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in honour of Ptolemy Lagi or Soter his father, 
and of Berenice his mother; both at that time dead?*. It 
was taken from Callixenus of Rhodes, author of a work mepi 
"ANe£arüpe(as, and on the wonders, (apora, miracula,) or 
curiosities which were to be seen in that city. "This same 
author is also quoted by Athenzus in the description of a 
vessel with forty banks of oars, built by Ptolemy Philopator, 
grandson of Philadelphus, the fourth of the Ptolemies who 
reigned in Egyptb: also in the account of another extraor- 
dinary vessel; from the close of which it appears he was 
later than the time of Gabinius and of his contemporary 
Ptolemy Auletes, surnamed Dionysos Neos, the father of 
Cleopatra. 'That is, he did not flourish before B. C. 55 or 54. 

The first observation which may be made on the circum- 
stances of this spectacle is that it appears to have taken 
place «arà pécov xeuva. 'H yàp Alyvmros, observed Calli- 
xenus^, kal 0ià rjv ToU mepiéxorvros àépos e)kpaoíar kal Ótà ToUs 
kymeborvras, rà omavíes kai ka0' Gparv éveorqkviav év érépots $vó- 
peva Tómow üd0ova yevvà kal Quvmavrás: kal ovre pó0ov obre 
Aevkóiov ojr üAXo pDqüíes üvOos ékAunetv obüzv ol0émor elw0erd. 
0,10 0j] kal karà jpécorv xeuuQrva Ts vm-o0oyuüs TÓT€ yevqÜüe(ons 
zapábo£os 1) Qavracía (róre) rots £évois karéorq. 

The next thing to be remarked is that it took place at 
the beginning of the year. So at least may it probably be 


à v. 25—35. Opeías ómoanpualvei. And there are other 
b v. 37-39. Cf. also Plutarch, De- allusions in Athenzeus to the same cele- 





metrius, xliii. Compare too Anthologia 

Graeca, Archimedes, i. 1-18: Athenseus, 

v. 40, 44: though that relates to a 

ship built by Hiero king of Syracuse. 
Callixenus and his work are recog- 

nized by Harpocration, 'E-yyv6fiem . 

às KaAA(Levós Te év D' mepl ' AAebay- 


brity: ix. 38: x. 7 : xi. 43. 66: (cf. xi. 
49-): xv. 20. 

€ v. 25. 

d Cf, Eustathius, ad Odyss. H. 120. 
i ec (21573-) 10. who quotes these 
words. 


Ee2 
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inferred from the following part of the representation*: Mé- 
cos 0e roórev é8ábiev àvi]p ue(Cov rerpámqXvs, €v Tpayw 091a0éaet 
kal zpoc cmo, pépov xpvcoüv ' AuaA0c(as képas, 0s mpooryopevero 
"Evtavrós Q yvvi) zepwaAAeoráry karü rÓ uéyeÜos eizero, moAAQ 
xpvcQ kai 0uampemet kekoamuéry dépovcsa Tjj uev pad TOv xev 
cTéparorv mepraías, 17 0. érépa páflüov qoívwosf éxaAetro 0€ abr 
IIevrergpís. raór 0 énnkoXoU0ovv* Qpat réccapes, 0ieokevacpévat, 
kai ékáar» $épovca rovs lo(ovs kapmos. 

It may also, in our opinion, be collected from this part of 
the description in general that the above allusion to the gear 
was intended of the natural or solar year; and that the ex- 
hibition of which this representation made part was purposely 
taking place at the beginning of the year. Consequently of 
the solar year, in the sense of the Egyptian. In confirmation 
whereof it may also be remarked that, in the whole of the 
economy of the spectacle from first to last, there appears to 
have been an intentional reference to the details of the 
Egyptian calendar, in which all the months consisted of 30 
days. 
ferent parts of the procession, and as doing something or 
other in their proper place and order in it, were for the most 
part multiples of the number of days in a corresponding 
number of months in the Egyptian calendar: 60, 120, 300, 
600, and the like. Laying these intimations therefore to- 
gether we may come to the conclusion that, when this cele- 
brity was going on, the beginning of the Egyptian year was 
falling xarà pécov xeuóva. 

The next question consequently will be, what is to be 
understood by the middle of winter? We shall have frequent 
occasion to illustrate the idiom of antiquity in such allusions 
as this: from which it will clearly appear that the middle of 
winter in such a phrase never means what we might suppose 
it to mean, some time between the winter solstice and the 
vernal equinox ; but on the contrary always some time be- 
tween the autumnal equinox and the winter solstice: the 


The number of persons described as engaged in dif- 


e. v. 27. 

f 'The branch of the palm was the 
hieroglyphical symbol of a recurring 
period of time: a panegyry of any kind 
of stated occurrence. It is often to be 
seen on the monuments. "Thoth, the 
personification of number and the 


scribe of the gods, keeps the account 
of the years of such celebrities on the 
notched or serrated leaves of the palm. 
The Persswa or peach tree too is a 
monumental tree: and is similarly as- 
sociated with panegyric times and cy- 
cles. 


LI 
ifa ——— — 
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most appropriate designation of which, as a general rule, 
would be the beginning of November. 

'The circumstances of the exhibition itself, particularly the 
flowers displayed in such profusion, were scarcely compatible 
with a later season in the natural year than this. It is well 
known indeed that both flowers and fruits, which in other 
countries were confined to stated seasons in the natural year, 
might be produced in Egypt almost at all times in the na- 
tural year: yet still limits must be assignable to the capa- 
bilities of Egypt itself in this respect. It may be questioned 
whether the assertion, which occurs in the preceding account, 
that roses and other flowers (the natural production of their 
proper seasons only elsewhere) were perennial in Egypt, and 
might be found there at all times in abundance, was strictly 
true, unless it was intended of such flowers as might be pro- 
duced at any time in the year by artificial means; and not 
of the spontaneous productions of the country. Callixenus 
seems to have meant such, from his allusion to the kyzeó- 
ovres, —that 1s, to the keepers of gardens in Egypt. 

Lucan, describing Cleopatra's first entertainment of Ju- 
lius Czesar in Egypt, crowns both him and her, among other 
flowers, with the never-failing rose: 

Et nunquam fugiente rosa 8. 

on which the Scholiast: Apud Alexandriam semper est rosa. 
But 'Theophrastus had been given to understand differently ; 
though it must be admitted that he does not speak from his 
own observation, but from what he had heard ^ : "Ev Aiyózro 
CT NR zporepetv 0€ daosi rÀv évrabÜa kal póba xol ia kal rà 
4AAa árO9 kal Ouwsjvo* kal Otapévew mAeío TOv "ap Tv ? oUk 
éAdrro xpóvov roórov: the meaning of which is, that the rose 
began to bloom two months earlier in Egypt than in Attica, 
and continued to bloom two months longer; which would 
be nothing incredible: so that if roses might be found in 
Greece as late as July or August, they might still be found 
in Egypt as late as September or October *. 


* [n our own country, as we all know, the rose is one of the flowers 
of summer: but in the allusions to it, which occur in the poets or in the 


E Pharsalia, x. 165. h [Iist. PL. vi. cap. viii. $ 5. 


» 
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There is an epigram in Martial, De Rosis, ad Cesarem 
(i. e. ad Domitianum) missis; as it appears from Egypt, and 


other writers of antiquity, it is almost invariably represented as a produc- 
tion of the spring, and of the early spring too. 

In Hesychius éapwóv is found standing absolutely for the ** rose; as if 
the spring flower kar' é£oxiv was the rose. Pliny observes of New Car- 
thage in Spaink: Carthagine Hispaniz hieme tota (rosa) precox : Poly- 
bius of Lusitania! (or Portugal): *Póba uv yàp abró0t kai Xevkóia ov zAeiov 
Ouaeizreu uyvàv rpiày. Cheeremon, a poet of the ancient drama who is 
said to have drawn more of his images and allusions from flowers than 
from any other department of nature, styled the flowers in general the 
children, but the rose in particular the awrsling, of spring: Xapyuev 
otv, Qaciv, ....kowós pev rà dvÓg €apos rékva ékáXeocv, iüíos 0€ và pó0a 
ófv$eyyg kai fapos riÜgvypara?^: the source of which observation was 
Athenzus 2, who quotes the very words of Chzremon, alluded to by Eu- 
stathius.  Ilepi 9€ jó8ov év 'OÓvoaci Qua ovros 

kopaiguv epày Ójuar evávOn pó0a 

eixov, riÓQvnu! &apos ékmpeméaarov. 
kai év OvéaTy' 

pó8 ófvdeyyr kpiveouwv ápryevvois ópo. 

In the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, Lucius the hero of the story re- 
covers his shape by eating of the buds of the rose, just opening into 
bloom, on the morning of a day which the context determines to the ver- 
nal equinox, and to March 22: and that too at Cenchreze near Corinth in 
Greece. 

In the epigram, entitled Mzves Alyvrríev?, the rose month even in 
Egypt, (where it was probably earlier,) is set forth as Pharmuthi; in the 
Alexandrine calendar, March 27-April 26. 

Eiapwàv dappovOl pó0cv mpordyyeAós éoTw. 
In that which is entitled Mzres 'Popaíov P, itis May. For this says of May, 
Meccários pó8ov elyl kal dpyevvoio kpívoto, 
kai ÉavÓs kepácov BpiOopat ákpeuóguw. 

Procopius mentions an occasion 4, in the 25th of Justinian, A. D. 551 ', 
when the roses bloomed a second time in the autumn; though their na- 
tural season at Constantinople, he tells us, was the spring. According to 
Chrysostom $, Easter was the season of roses at Antioch too. 'lhe same 
must have been the case in Judza also: roses and the spring of the year 


i p. 1059. 9 Anthologia Greca, iii. 211. 

k H. N. xxi. 1o. p.25. P Ibid. 219. 

1 Apud Athenzgum, viii. i. Polyb. 4 De Bello Gothico, iv. 15. 540. 3. 
xxxiv. r Cf. ibid. 15. 538. 7. 

m Eustathius, ad Odyss. «. 377. 1. S v. 454. C. Sermo xxxiv, De Re- 
381 —1658. 50. surrectione. 


n xiii, 88, 


cond 
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as it also appears in the winter:: and this must imply that 
there was something extraordinary in such a present, at such 
a time of the year, even from Egypt. We may infer too 


being associated by the author of Ecclesiasticus" : ** And as the flower 
of roses in the spring of the year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and as 
the branches of the frankincense tree in the time of summer." 

We have collected various allusions of this kind which fell in our way; 
and as they suggest only the most innocent and pleasing ideas, we are 
persuaded that our readers will not take it amiss if we lay them before 
them. 


*Pó8ov à dépiorov ávOos, 
pó8ov apos uéAnpa V. 


KaAj) Téxvi rópevaov 
€apos kvreAXov 70v: 
rà Tpóra repmvà Tuv 
pó0a dépovcav óprv*. 


"0e màs apos cavévros 
, €» , 
Xápvres pó0a Bpvovouv Y. 





Erejavniópov per. ?pos, 
péXzropat. póOov Oepuvóv *. 


LÀ ^ , , € , , ha 
Etpara pev xpotas TóTe ot Xàpvreés re kai Qpat 
, No» E LÀ , ^ 
rotggav, kai egavrav €v dvOeouv elapuvoicuv, 
* ^ -» , » c , 
oia Qopo)c" &pat, €v re kpóko €v O' vakivOg 
€y re tQ ÜaXéÜovri póOov t &w dvOci kaAó 
€ Je , a 
70€i vekrapéo ?. 


Preterea quur vere rosam frumenta calore 
Viteis auctumno fundi sudante videmus, 
Si non certa suo quia tempore semina rerum 
Cum confluxerunt, patefit quodcumque creatur 5 ? 


Primus vere rosam atque auctumno carpere poma €. 
Vernantisque rosze rubicundo sanguine florem 4. 


Jam ver purpureum, jam versicoloribus anni 
Foetibus alma parens cingi sua tempora gaudet. 
Jam Phrygie loti gemmantia lumina promunt, 
Et conniventes oculos violaria solvunt. 

Oscitat et leo, et ingenuo confusa rubore 


t vi. 80. z [bid. liii. Eis fó8ov. 
u Ecclesiasticus, l. 8. Cf. xxiv. 14. & Athensus, xv. 30. Kümpia &r3. 
V Anacreon, v. Eis fó8ov, ver. 6. Fi- b Lucretius, i. 175. 
scheri, Lipsiz, 1793. € Virgil, Georg. iv. 134. 
X [bid. xviii. Eis morfpiov &p'yvpobv. d Manilius, v. 259. 


Y Ibid. xxxvii. Eis 75 &ap, 1. 


"28 
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from the point of the epigram at last, that roses, the pro- 
duction of nature in Egypt, must have been intended in this 


Virgineas adoperta genas rosa prazebet honores 


Coelitibus, templisque Sabzeum miscet odorem *. 
* * * * 
Nunc ver egelidum nunc est mollissimus annusf. 


* * * * 
Jamque Dionzis redimitur floribus hortus, 


Jam rosa mitescit Sarrano clarior ostro. 
* Á* * x 
Jam rosa distendat contorti stamina junci, 


Pressaque flammeola rumpatur fiscina caltha, 
Mercibus et vernis dives Vortumnus abundet. 


Vernz capiti fluxere rose 8. 


Ocius Archigenem quaere, atque eme quod Mithridates 
Composuit, si vis aliam decerpere ficum 
Atque alias tractare rosas h. 


Ver erat et blando mordentia frigora sensu 


Spirabat croceo mane revecta dies. 
* * * * 
Vidi Peestano gaudere rosaria cultu 


Exoriente novo roscida Lucifero. 
Rara pruinosis canebat gemma frutetis 


Ad primi radios interitura die. 
* * * * 
Quam modo nascentem rutilus conspexit Eoüs 


Hanc rediens sero vespere vidit anum !. 


Vidi ego odorati victura rosaria Peesti 
Sub matutino cocta jacere notok. 


Tóccos 9' "EyreBüokAMjs pavepórepos, óooov €v áXois 
dvÜeaiwv elapwois kaXóv &Aapxe póOov!. 


"^ ^ T 
*Q kópat rÓ 9. &pevÜos ávéOpape mpoiov oiov 
^ 
7) pó8ov 1) ai88as kókkos €xec xpotav ^, 


'O 8€ Haykpárys év rà moudjparc. (presented to Adrian in Egypt together 
with a specimen of the Acrós po8íCov, or lotus grafted on the stock of the 
rose) oók d'yAadypos etprjkev: 

O?Ajv &prrvANov Aevkóv kpívov 70. VákwOov 
zropdvpénv, Xevkoü 8€ xeXibovioto mérrAa, 
kai pó8ov elapwoiguv dvovyóp.evov Ceiópowuw: 


obzo yàp dev ávOos émóvvpov ' Avrwóoio, Kai 
€ Columella, x. De Hortorum Cultu, k Propertius iv. V. 59. —— m 
256. ; f Ibid. 282-308. l Anthologia, i. 230. &Rhianus, iii. 
&€ Seneca Trag. Thyestes, 947. m Callimachus, v. Inlavacrum Pal- 
h Juvenal, xiv. 252. Figs in the  ladis, 27. 
autumn, roses in the spring. n Athen:eus, xv. 21. 


i Ausonius, Eidyll. xiv. 361. Rosa. 
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instance, in opposition to roses as raised by art and culture 
at Rome. 
Ut nova dona tibi Cesar Nilotica tellus 
Miserat hybernas ambitiosa rosas : 
Navita derisit Pharios Memphiticus hortos, 
.. Urbis ut intravit limina prima tuze. 
Tantus veris honos— 
* * * * 
At tu Roman jussus jam cedere brumz 
Mitte tuas messes accipe Nile rosas 9. 


Yet the question will recur here too, what is to be under- 
stood by «winter?  'The Roman Bruma according to the 
calendar bore date November 24; the beginning of winter, 
properly so called, was dated from the cosmical setting of 
the seven stars; in the calendar of Cesar, November 11. 


Kai pó0ov d'yyéAXovca kai dvÜeuóeacav ééponv 
€ggoj.at eiapwoio (rg Cepopoio xeibovP. 


Etapos ávréAXovros éóios eis a€ Boroc* 
dvÓca gio réÜngAe' móre kpíva kai póOa Aé£o ; 


With regard to roses at any other season of the year, especially in 
winter; such exhibitions were not unexampled; but they were rare, and 
were not to be made without great trouble and expense. Antony and 
Cleopatra first met in Cilicia, after the battle of Philippi, about the 
middle of the autumnal quarter, B. C. 42; i.e. as the ancients usually 
styled it, the beginning of winter. ^Athenzus reports from Socrates of 
Rhodes*, who wrote an history of the civil war, that Cleopatra gave him 
there a series of entertainments; in which roses were scattered on the 
floors a cubit in depth, even when most scarce. Not however without 
going to prodigious expense: Tj à& reráprg rv "uepàv raXavriatovs eis 
pó8a puo8obs OcOcke* kal karearpór émi myxvaia Bát và é0áqy] ràv àvOpo- 
vov, eumereraapévov Ourbov rois €ju£w. | Something of the same kind is 
recorded of Antiochus surnamed the Great, B. C. 191; when, instead of 
prosecuting the war with the Romans, in which he had embarked, as the 
occasion required, he lost his time; spending the winter at Chalcis in 
Euboea in celebrating his marriage with a young woman of Greece$ : Hic 
ile positis aureis sericisque tentoriis sub ipso freti murmure, quum inter 
fluenta tibiis fidibusque concineret, collatis undique quamvis per hyemem 
rosis .. . virginum puerorumque delectus habebat. 

We shall conclude these quotations with the following classical epigram ; 


9 Cf. Xenia, lib. xiii. 127 : Claudian, Meleager, cx: 73. Simonides, lxx. 3. 
De Raptu Proserpinze, iii. 220-225. r iv. 29. 

P Nonnus, Dionysiaca, ii. 132. 3 Florus, ii. 8. $ 9: cf. Livy, xxxvi. 

q xli. 293. Cf. Anthologia, i. 32. ir. 
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Nor is it likely that a ship would be arriving from Ale- 
xandria later than October; the sea being considered ,by the 
ancients universally to be shut at the autumnal equinox, or 
within a month at the utmost after it", 

That a later time than the end of October, or the begin- 
ning of November, could not have been intended by the 
middle of winter in the present instance, may also be infer- 
red from another part of the description*; in which mention 
occurs of a four-wheeled wagon of gigantic size (20 cubits, 
30 feet at least, in length, and 16 cubits, 24 feet at least, in 
breadth, drawn by 300 men; on which was a wine-press, 
20 cubits long, 15 cubits broad, full of bunches of grapes: 
and these, persons dressed up as satyrs, and having one in 
the likeness of Silenus to preside over and direct their 
movements, were employed in treading, as they went along 
the way: 'Emárovv € éfükovra Xárvpo: mpós avA0v dOovres 
péAos émwUMjwwov, épewrijke, 0€ abrois Eewqvós: kal 0i OAqs Tíjs 
0000 TO yAeükos éppet. 

Egypt was not remarkable for the production ofthe grape, 
or for its wines, except in particular localities ; of which the 
vicinity of the Lake Mareotis was one, near Alexandria 
itself. 'This part of the spectacle then, in which grapes were 
exhibited in such abundance, ready for the pressing, would 
seem to be a decisive intimation that the natural season of 
vintage was not yet over. We are told indeed that the grape 
ripens in Egypt as early as June 25—July 17; but so it did 
in Greece, according to Hesiod, as early as July 9 or 10 in 
his time, the heliacal rising of Orion: and yet vintage time, 


the compliment conveyed in which to some beautiful young lady on her 
birthday will now be better understood : 
Etapos 7yvÓoüpev rompiv pó0a" vàv 8 € nécac 
xeipart zropivpéas éaxácapev káAvkag 
goi émuieisavra yeve0Mg dayeva ríe 
noi vuuqiOlov daaorárg Xexéov. 
kaAAí(a rns ódpÜnvac éri kporádow »yvvawós 
Aóiov 1) uve 7)pwóv 7jeXov?. 


u See our Prolegomena ad Harmo- y Cf. Athensus, i. 60—62: Pliny, 
niam Evangelicam, cap.iii. p. 168, 169: — H. N. xiv. 9: Diod. Sic. i. 36. 
Dissertations, i. 346:646: 652 : iv. 193- Z Sir G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
198. Customs, 1st series, ii. v. 151. 


X v. 28: cf. 27. 33. 34 ad fin. & Anthologia, ii. 129 : Crinagoras, ix. 
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properly so called, according to him too, was not earlier 
than the heliacal rising of Arcturus; about Sept. 19 or 20. 
Theodore Gaza, in his work De Mensibus, reckons even 
November (the third month from September) the vintage 
month in Greece; and determines the site of Pyanepsion, 
in the ancient Attic calendar, relatively to the natural year, 
by that coincidence itself. As a general rule, and so far 
as Egypt could be said to have a vintage season at all, 
it could not be much different there from what it was in 
Jud:sa: and in Judza it was commonly over by the feast of 
tabernacles: the limits of which, for the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, B. C. 285—247, were September 15 and Oc- 
tober 14*. 

As another criterion of the time of this exhibition, it may 
be remarked that it began in the morning and lasted till 
evening: and we may further collect that, though its close 


* The beginning of the ómópa in Greece or Italy is commonly desig- 
nated as the time when the grape began to change color; that is, began 
to ripen: about a month or something less after the solstice. Pliny?: 
Praecipue solstitio quum thymum et uva florere incipiunt.— Deflorescunt 
omnia septenis diebus, .. . . nulla pluribus bis septenis : omnia et intra viii 
Idus Julii, etesiarum precursu5.—Ad... Canis ortum nigrescente acino 
.. e£ quum defloruerit e£ variante se uvac. — In hoc temporis intervallo 
(between the solstice and the occasus Fidicula) res summa vitium agitur, 
decretorio uvis sidere illo quod Caniculam adpellavimus 4. 

'Ev 86 Muiais* 

moÀNijv ómópar Kompibos eiaopáv mapiv, 
akpaugt TrepkáCovaav oivávOgs xpóais? (ita leg.) 

Philo Judzusf: 'H kvvós $ov) mávros óuóvvpos, épdepopuévov mAetvov 
dvopoíov à Ór abris o5patverar TÓ re yàp xepoaiov üXakrikóv (Qov kÜov, 
kai 0p ó ÓaXárrios, kal ó obpávios do)p, óv Ómcpiwóv oi vroujrai kaXoÜguw, 
0s rjs Omopas pr. 7/89o07s ériréANe, ro) reXeopoprjvat re xápw avr?)v kal 
memavOrva..—Phornutus£ : IIpórn yàp éketvg yévvgais éoTiw otvov rj karà 
mémavoi Tije Ómópas, jris »yivera. TOv kavuárov dkpa(óvrov' Oevrépa Ó 7 
karà Tv zrárgouww, ékÜNiBopévov rois mociv abrov. 

Prosper Alpinus indeed asserts that he had seen grapes in the gardens 
at Alexandria, nearly ripe, ( probe maturas,) as early as the 14th of Mayh 
(old style, 24th of May new style,) that is, about a month before the sol- 
stice. "The*QOpa: of Aristophanes, quoted by Athencus, seem to have im- 


a H. N. xi. 14. p. 253. € Athenzeus, xiii. 88. From Chseremon. 
b xvi. 42 : cf. xxi. 31. f i. 352. 2. De Plantatione No&. 
€ xvii. 35. 8 17. p. 674. &€ De Baccho, p. 215. 


d xviii. 68. 8 3. p. 231: cf. 2. h Res 7Egypti, i. iv. ad fin. p. 17. 
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or conclusion is not said to have coincided with the appear- 
ance of the evening star, its beginning was known to have 
coincided with the first appearance of the morning star!: 
"Hyero yàp 0ià roÜ xarà rijs» móÀiw orabü(ov. mpórg 0 eBábuev 
"Eecópov kal yàp àpyiv eixev 7) mojwmi) ka0' óv Ó mpoewnpé- 
vos àoTi)p Qaírera. xpórov. éme' 7 rois rÓv (83aciXéov yove0oct 
xarorvopacpérvg' j.erà 0€ raras ai TOv ÜcQrv ámávrev (elxóves) 
oikcíav éxovaat rijs sepi €kaarov abrQv loropías Duackevijv. Tijv 0e 
reAevraíav "Eomépov avvéBawev etra, Tis dpas els roro ovva- 
yovons Tür kaipóv. rà 9€ karà uépos abrGv el is elüéva [BoVAerat 
ràs TÓv mevrergpíóor ypaQàs AaufBárov ézikoneíro. 

We may infer from these last words that, as the spectacle 
lasted till evening, and no doubt was both intended and ex- 
pected to do so, it naturally concluded with the image of 
Hesperus, or the evening star; as the appropriate type of 
evening. But this does not imply that Hesperus was visible 
at the time in the evening. It is a significant circumstance, 
with reference to that point, that the allusion to the close of 
the spectacle is 74s ópas eis roóro, not eis rorov, ovvayotarqs róv 
xaipóv: that is, * evening," but not ** the evening star." Now 
as Venus is almost at all times either a morning or an even- 


plied that among other fruits, the production of the ómópa, even clusters 
of grapes in the middle of winter were characteristic of an Egyptian 
climate. 
"Oye 8€ xeuvos uécov 
cvkvojs Bórpvs órópav.... 
Alyvr rov abrGv Tijv gróNw 
merotnkas dvT ' AÓgvàvi, 


Again: "Or. 8€ év rais ' AÓjvaie Ouyvekeis 7)av ai órrópat mrácak paprvpet 
"Apu roQávns év "Opaws* Tí ov mapáDo£ov laropeiv Ooket ' AéÓuos ó Sápuos 
ev méumro Zapíov 'Opàv Aéyow Xükov kai craQvA?) kal óuougAis kai ua 
xai póüa Óis ToU €wavroU éyéverok; But the ópa or ózópa of the Greek 
calendar was circumscribed by the heliacal rising of Orion, (the second 
week in July in Aristophanes' time,) and the heliacal rising of Arcturus, 
with which the $6wóropov began. 'T'he $6wozopov lasted to the autumnal 
equinox : after which the uerózepov, down to the zAeiíücov 8vo:s; the time 
commonly meant by the middle of winter. What Aristophanes then really 
intended in the above passage may have been merely the plenty and 
abundance of the ózópa at the end of the perózcepov; the profusion and 
variety of midsummer at the middle of winter. 


1 ix. I4. k xiv. 68. l v. 27. 
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ing star, we must conclude that if it was not an evening star, 
at this particular time, it must have been a morning star: 
and that when we find it observed, àpyijv yàp etxev 1) mojmij 
xa0' óv ó zpoewpnpuéros àcri]p $atverat xpóvov, though this does 
not appear to be expressed historically, as it might be ex- 
pected that a circumstance traditionally handed down to that 
effect would be; yet we may reasonably conjecture that there 
was an historical foundation even for this observation ; and 
that it was actually recorded of the procession that it began 
in the morning, and at the time of the appearance of the 
morning star. Another criterion then of the actual time of 
the spectacle is that the planet Venus, for the meridian of 
Alexandria, was a morning star at the time. 

It appears also, both from this passage and from that 
which we quoted supra", relating to. the symbolical repre- 
sentation of the year, accompanied by the figure which bore 
the name of Penteteris, that all this was going on at Ale- 
xandria in celebration of a quinquennial festival; that is, 
according to the Greek idiom in such notes of time as that, 
of a festival of stated recurrence every four years complete. 
It appears too that the festival was instituted in honour of 
the parents of the reigning king, (Ptolemy Philadelphus,) 
Ptolemy Lagi or Soter, the first of the Macedo-Egyptian 
kings, and Berenice, his queen, the mother of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus and of Arsinoé his sister and wife"; and this ap- 
pears further from another circumstance of the description ? : 
"EoreQavó0gocarv 0$ év rQ üyÀv. kai oreQároiws xpvcois eikoot. 
IiroAeuatos 0$ ó mpàros kai Bepevíkg eikoovrpuoír ... ..Ó 0€ dxA- 
áüeAdos IIroAepatos, viós abrüv, K,T. À.. ' 

Now we are told by Lucian ? that Ptolemy Soter abdicated 
in favour of Philadelphus his son, two years before his own 
death: Zàr 02 mapéboke rijv àápyijv mpó Ovotv érotv rijs reAevríjs 
rà IIroAegaío rQ vig. And this fact is attested by Porphyry 
alsoà; from whom too we learn that the beginning of the 
reign of Philadelphus was reckoned in Egypt accordingly ; 
not from the death of his father, but from the date of this 


m p. 420. reus, lib. v. cap. v. $ viii. 78. 

n Cf. Theocritus, Idyll. xvi. 107. O v. 35. 
IIO: Xvii. 34-70: :28—130, and the P Macrobii, r2. Opp. iii. 216. l. 53. 
Scholia in loc. Berenice however was 4 Apud Eusebium Chron. Arm. Lat. 


only the second wife of Ptolemy. 'The  P.i.237,238. Cf.Justin. xvi. 2. $8 7-9; 
name of his first was Eurydice. Cf. and the Hermapion of Mr. Ideler Junr., 
Diogenes Laertius, Demetrius Phale- — Appendis, xxx. 6. 
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abdication. "To judge from the date of the observation of 
Venus, recorded in the Magna Compositio after 'Timocharis 
in the 13th year of Philadelphus and in Nab. 476"; this 
Egyptian date of his reign must have been Thoth 1 Nab. 464, 
answering to Nov. 2 B.C. 285; on which principle the date 
of the death of Ptolemy, his father, two years current or 
complete afterwards, might be as early as B. C. 284, but could 
not be later than B. C. 283. 

It appears to us that the spectacle described in this in- 
stance by Callixenus, and celebrated with so much display 
and magnificence, was the first occasion of the kind which 
had yet taken place. And indeed in another reference to it, 
which occurs in Athenzus, it is actually represented as the 
first: 'Erv rfj mpóry àx0cíon peyáXm mwopmij év 'AXe£avüpeías. 
There might be other occasions of the same kind of celebrity 
besides this, the accounts of which also might have been 
transmitted to posterity; but there was none upon record 
of earlier date than this *. 

The question is then, In what year would a Penteteric 
solemnity of this description, intended to do honour to the 
memory of Ptolemy Lagi and Berenice, be most probably 
celebrated? in the year of their death? or four years after 
their death? It could not be in the year of their death, 
unless both died in the same year. But it might be both 


* Speaking of the Heliochrysos or sunflower, as one of the amarants, 
(everlasting flowers,) Pliny observes: Qua de causa deos coronant eo: 
quod diligentissime servavit Ptolemzeus rex /Egyptit. He means no doubt 
Ptolemy Philadelphus : and if so, most probably in reference to such occa- 
sions as these, on which the images of the gods, with crowns, were carried 
in procession, and made so conspicuous a figure. 

We have not indeed met with any other allusions either to this, or to 
similar exhibitions of later date in Egypt, and in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, besides this exceedingly graphic and interesting as well as 
copious and minute description from Callixenus of what we consider the 
first; for which we are indebted to Athenaus. Yet this would not have 
been called the first; had it not been known that there were others of 
later date also. Athenzus has preserved an extract from the Arsinoé of 
Eratosthenes", in which a festival, instituted by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
was also described. But this was in honour of Bacchus; from which it 
derived the name of Aayvvooópua. 'l'he zouz; of Callixenus however is 
meant in the allusion to the female trumpeter Aglais, which also occurs in 
Athenceus X. 


r See supra, p. 416. 83x. x. t H. N. xxi. 96. u yii. 2. X x, 7. 
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after the death of Berenice, and four years after that of Pto- 
lemy in particular*. In this case, whether Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus himself was really associated with his father or 
appointed his father's successor in B. C. 286, or in B. C. 285; 
the date of the death of the latter might still be B.C. 284: 
and the first Penteteric, or to speak more correctly, 'Tetra- 
éteric celebrity of this kind, after his death, might be in 
course in DB. C. 280. 

And here the fact which we have collected from the cir- 
cumstances of the description, viz. that the planet Venus was 
a morning star, and was actually visible, for the meridian of 
Alexandria, at the time when the spectacle began, is of much 
importance to confirm this date; particularly in connection 
with the other criterion of the time, which has also been 
ascertained, that of the middle of winter; by the middle of 
winter the end of October or the beginning of November 
being understood. For, on this principle, the planet Venus 
must have been a morning star at the end of October, or at 
the beginning of November, B.C. 280. 

Now it appears from the observation referred to supra , 
that it was made at Alexandria, at the 12th hour of the night ; 
according to Ptolemy at or about 6 4. «x. Oct. 12 B. C. 272; 
which would be only about one quarter of an hour before 
sunrise. It follows that Venus had not yet attained to its 
superior conjunction with the sun 7, after which it becomes an 
evening star, rising after the sun; but was still visible in the 
morning, before the sun. At this time the sun itself, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, was in Scorpio ; while the planet was in Virgo, 


* 'The classical reader will possibly be reminded, by the above descrip- 
tion, of the xvth Idyll of Theocritus, entitled 'AÓóewá(ovoac; that too con- 
taining an account of the celebration of the Adonia at least, on a scale of 
unusual magnificence, by Arsinoé, the queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 
honour of her mother Berenice—and of her supposed apotheosis: conse- 
quently after her death. "This idyll is of great importance to the illustra- 
tion of the Syrian calendar: and we hope to shew, from the concurrent 
testimony of several types of that calendar, (of which the Adonia were the 
distinctive rite,) that the true date of the occasion to which it refers was 
August r1 and 12, D.C. 282. Now Berenice at that time was only re- 
cently dead. "We collect then from this fact that she probably survived 
Ptolemy her husband two years: that the latter died in B.C. 284, and she 
in B. C. 282. 


Y p.430. 2 See Ferguson's Astronomy, $ 145, page 88. 
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almost at its greatest elongation from the sun?; 42? 53', ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, west of the sun. Now the mean synodical 
revolution of the planet Venus from one conjunction with the 
—. sun under certain circumstances to the next, and under simi- 
lar circumstances, is computed by modern astronomers at 
583-920 mean solar days*. Five of these revolutions— 2919-600 
mean solar days. "The number of mean solar days in eight 
mean Julian years— 2922; that is, 24:400 (2 d. 9 h. 36 sec. 
of mean solar time) more than five mean synodical revolu- 
tions of Venus. 

If Venus then was almost at its greatest elongation be- 
fore the superior conjunction, for the meridian of Alexan- 
dria, B. C. 272, October 12 at 6 4. « : it must have been at 
the same before under similar circumstances, and for the 
same meridian, according to mean motion at least, B. C. 280 
October 9 at 20h. 24m. from midnight: i. e. at 8 24 ». w. 
We apprehend that this is sufficient to satisfy an astro- 
nomer that Venus must have been actually a morning star 
at Alexandria, Nov. 1. B. C. 280; only 22 days later than 
October 10; and must have been actually visible on the morn- 
ing of November 1l, before sunrise itself*; at the earliest 
time when a spectacle like this, of such extraordinary dura- 
tion and so full of variety, would be most likely to begin ; viz. 
as soon as there was daylight enough for the purpose. 

Now Nov. 1 B.C. 280 was the Julian date of Thoth 1 
Nab. 469. If the spectacle then was actually exhibited on 
this day, it was actually exhibited on the first day of the 
Egyptian year: in which case, we cannot doubt that this day 
must have been selected for it on purpose. It follows that 
the beginning ofthe Egyptian year was fallng at this time 
xarà uécor xeura in the idiomatic or ordinary sense of the 
phrase, understood, viz. of the middle period between the 
autumnal equinox and the winter solstice; as our tables shew 
that the primitive year Nab. 469 zra cyc. 3728 also was. 

It is observable that there is no mention of the moon or 
of moonlight in the whole of this account; and there are 
allusions to lamps or torches, which imply the absence of 


* 'l'rue sunrise for the latitude of Alexandria, Nov. 1. B. C. 280, would 
take place 6 h. 33 m. 11 sec. A. M. apparent time, 6h. 20 m. 15 sec. mean 
time, exclusive of refraction. 

& Astronomical Tables and Formule — elongation of Venus varies from 45^ to 
of the late F. Baily, esq., p. 15: the — 47? r2". b Ibid. p. 13. 
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moonlight: 'Tás àé Aurvctak5s roms "proi pev mporecav.. . 
rojrois 0 émqkoAoó00vv Xárvpoi....Aapmábas dépovres kwoiwüs 
Oraxpvoéasb. "The new moon of October B. C. 280 would fall 
October 12, and therefore the full October 26 or 25 : and on 
Nov. 1 the moon would be 20 or 21 days old, and not rising 
until midnight; long after the close of the show. The first 
of the Macedo-Egyptian Dius, B. C. 280, bore date October 
16 exemtile 3: on the luna 4? or 5* not the luna 1l? or 22 : 
such being the peculiar rule of that calendar itself, as we 
hope to explain in due time. 


SgcrTioN II.—TAird Book of Maccabees. 


The deliverance of the Jews of Egypt from an imminent 
danger to which they were exposed in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopator, son of Ptolemy Euergetes i, and grandson of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, is the subject of the third book of 
Maecabees; which still exists in the Greek, though it has 
never been admitted, along with the first and second, into 
the Apocrypha of the English Bible. 

It has been objected to the truth of this account that 
Josephus relates nothing of the same kind; at least in the 
same part of his history. "To which objection it may be 
replied that, in the part of the history of Josephus which 
should have contained this account, there are great omissions. 
No notice is taken in the Antiquities*, except in the most 
general terms, of the wars between Antiochus Magnus and 
this Ptolemy, out of which the events related in the third 
book of Maccabees ultimately arose; nor of the battle of Rha- 
phia, an incident of those wars, and an historical occurrence 
of note, closely connected with the subject of this book of 
Maccabees. No one then could say whether, if Josephus had 
related every thing in this part of his history which he might 
have done and which he was even bound to have done, he 
would not have related this particular occurrence too. 

In part of his work against Apion however, according to 
the old Latin versiond, (all which remains of that portion at 


b v. 27 : cf. also 28 and 34. tiochus Epiphanes. 
€ Ant. Jud. xii. iii. 3. "The War 4 Lib. ii. 5. p. 1238. 
begins only with the reign of An- 


VOL. IH. r f 
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present,) there is mention of an intended destruction of the 
Jews of Egypt in general, or of those of Alexandria in 
particular, in the reign of Euergetes ii, Ptolemy Physcon; 
and of their deliverance from it: the anniversary of which 
was still kept as an holyday by the Jews of Alexandria in 
Josephus! time. Ifthis was a second instance of the same 
kind of danger and of the same kind of preservation from it 
(as it appears to have been); it renders the former more 
probable, by removing any ground of objection to it « priori. 
And even if it was the same, merely mistaken by Josephus 
and related out of its place, or differently in its circum- 
stances; it still serves to prove that the fact of that deli- 
verance had been handed down to his time, and was not 
unknown to him in general though he might not be 
acquainted with all its particulars. We are altogether of 
opinion however, that the incident referred to in the answer 
to Apion was a distinct event from the former, and of a later 
time. 

The narrative in the third book of Maccabees begins 
abruptly: as if it were a fragment, detached from some 
prior and longer account. So far as concerns the internal 
evidences of its probability, every thing is in its favour. In 
the account which it gives of the war between Ptolemy and 
Antiochus; of the causes to which it was due; of the part 
.taken in it by Theodotus in particular*; of the battle of 
Rhaphia, and of the events which followed even in Palestine, 
down to the return of Ptolemy to Egypt ; it is entirely con- 
sistent with Polybius. 

We will mention one circumstance only, in illustration of 
this probability. When the Jews had been assembled at 
Alexandria, by order of Ptolemy after his return, they were 
branded, by his orders also, with a particular mark or badge; 
which this aecount describes by zapaeQue Awvócov, kwoco- 
QAAoí. 'lhis is an argument of its authenticity. Ptolemy 
Philopator is notorious in history for his devotion to Dionysos 
or Bacchus. He bore the same badge himself. Hence the 
surname of Aiórvvcos and even of P'áAAos applied to him: 


€ Chap. i. 2. sq. f Chap. ii. 29. 
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IIroAeuatos 0& ó rérapros Awórvoos éxaAe(roS— O duXomárop 
IIroAeuotos" 0ià T0 $óAAa kwro00 karear(yOat, os oí VáAXoh **, 

The war of Antiochus Magnus and of Ptolemy Philopator, 
epi KofAgs Evpías, is adopted by Polybius as one of the epochs 
of his general historyi. He dates its commencement with 
the overtures made to Antiochus by Theodotus*; ending in 
the betrayal of 'T'yre, Ptolemais, and of other strongholds of 
Coele-Syria to Antiochus by him; to which the third of 
Maecabees also refers by implication!, and of which Lucian 
too supplies some additional particulars". 

The time of these events it appears" was the spring or 
summer of B.C. 219. "Tyre and Ptolemais were betrayed 
the same year?. "The rest of it was occupied by Ptolemy in 
preparations for war, and in negotiations with Antiochus», 


* ]t is a further argument of the devotion of this king to Bacchus, that 
according to Satyrus, (a writer on the ó7uov of Alexandria, quoted by 
Theophilus ad Autolycum, ii. 7, 8.) he pretended to derive his pedigree 
from Bacchus. His genealogy was exhibited by Satyrus; beginning with 
Bacchus or Dionysos, and Althea the daughter of Thestius; and from 
them carried on through Dejanira ?Aeir daughter, and in the line of the 
Heraclidz after her, down to Arsinoé, wife of Lagus the father of Ptolemy 
Soter the first of the Macedonian kings of Egypt; and from him to this 
Ptolemy Philopator in the usual way. ) 

For the same reason, of the tribes at Alexandria the v7 Atovvaía was 
constituted by this Ptolemy the first or chief: and most of the óguo. 
belonging to this tribe, if not those of the rest of the number too, 
received new names from him, declaratory of the connection of the royal 
family with Bacchus ; one from Althea, another from Ariadne, a third from 
'Thestius, and so on, including names taken from Thoas, Staphylus, Eunus, 
Maro; all so many reputed sons of Dionysos : for the explanation of which 
we refer to the original apud Theophilum, /oco citato. 


8 Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, iv. 
54: p. 47. 9. The last Ptolemy (Au- 
letes), was surnamed Dionysos too: 
Lucian, iii. 146: Calumniz non temere 
credendum, 16. 4-14: but Auóvvoos ó 
Néos. Cf. Parocmiographi Greci, e Cod. 
Bodleiano, 907 : p. 113 E: T Bacw- 
Kóv Boiüóiov. éwl IlroAeuaíov ToU véov 
Auovócov BaciAcDovros BoUs Érexev e£ 
Botàia. 

h Etymologicum Magnum, l'áAXos. 

i Procem. iii. $ r. lib. iii. cap. 1. $ r. 
lib. iv. cap. 2. 8$ rr. 

k Lib. v. cap. 40. $ 2, 3: (cf. iv. cap. 
37.8 8:) cf. 61. $ 3-6: 62. 5 2, 3. 


l1 Chap. i. r, 2. 

m Opp. iii. 127. Calumniz non te- 
mere credendum, cap. 2-5. The 
painter Apelles of Ephesus was de- 
nounced to Ptolemy by a rival artist, 
as privy to the treason of Theodotus ; 
and his life was thereby endangered. 
'Theodotus was governor of Phoenicia 
at the time, under Ptolemy: 127. 2. 42: 
and Pelusium, it is said, was seized by 
his means, 128, 50-52, (which is doubt- 
ful,) and Tyre instigated to revolt. 

n Polybius, lib. v. 58. $ 2—61. $ 3. 

9 Ibid. cap. 61. 4—62. 3. 

P Ibid. cap. 62—4-——63. 4- 
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which began with the conclusion of a truce for four months, 
cvvámrovros 1]09 ToU xeuGros: consequently towards the end of 


B.C. 2193. "These negotiations were afterwards continued a. 


certain length of time: until, it being now evident that an 
amicable settlement of the contest was impossible, both 
parties began to prepare in earnest to decide it by the sword. 
Zuvíjmre 0e rà ríjs éapwíjs ópas': that is the spring of B. C. 
218, the time intimated by Polybius at the beginning of the 
books. 'There was a campaign this year*: but it led to 
nothing decisive before both parties went into winter quar- 
ters, (Antiochus at Ptolemais.) 

Operations were resumed the next year, B. C. 217 : 'Avr(- 
oxos kai llroAepatos, 7íjs éapiwijs ópas éviorapérvgs, éroi(povs 
€xorres rüs mapackevds éyíyvovro mwpós rQ Did páxns kpívew Tijv 
éoobor", This was the spring of B. C. 217: the second which 
had yet been mentioned. It is here that the third of Mac- 
cabees falls in with the narrative of Polybius. For the 
present however we shall still follow the thread of the latter: 
according to which Ptolemy set out from Alexandria*, and 
having remained some time at Pelusium, marched on five 
days, zapà r0 Káctov xai rà fBápa0pa (the Serbonian bogs) ài 
Tfjs àviüpov, until he came within 40 stades of Rhaphia, where 
he pitched his camp*. Antiochus, to meet him, marched 
first to Gaza ; thence to within £en stades of Ptolemy, and 
a few days after (uerá vias zjpépas) to within five"; or half an 
English mile. 


Egyptian Calendar, Nab. 531. B. C. 218—*217. 


Months. Midnight. B. C. Months. Midnight. B. C. 

i '"Thoth October 1:7 218 vii Phamenoth Apri 14 *217 
ii Phaophi Novemberió  — vii Pharmuthi May I4 — 
ii Athyr December i6 — ix Pachon June 13 *— 
iv Cheac — January 1:5 *217 x  PPaüni July 13. 
v Tybi February 14. — — xi Epiphi August I2  — 
.vi Mecheir March 1:5  — xii Mesore Sept. 11 — 


xii, Epagomene, October 11i. 


q" Lib. v. 66. 1,2: 4—67. 13. —177. 8$ 2: 78. $ 1r.) places the year 
r Dbid. 68. $ 1. - out of doubt. Cf. also v. cap. 29. $ 7; 
8 Cap. 1. $ 5. 8: B.C. 218. à 


t Ibid. 68. $ 1—71. $ 12. The " Lib. v. 79. $ 1. 
eclipse of the moon, Sept. 1. B. C. 218. x Ibid. $ 2. 
noticed this year by Polybius, at the y lbid. 8o. $ 1-3. 
end of the military season, (v. 72. $ 1 z Ibid. $ 4-6. 
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.  TThe season of military operations is much earlier for the 

climate of Egypt, Coelesyria, or Judza than it would be in 
Europe: and Ptolemy and Antiochus may be supposed with- 
out any improbabilty to have taken the field towards the 
end of February B. C. 217, and to have been already en- 
camped over against each other before the middle of March. 
While they were still in this situation, Polybius relates an 
attempt of Theodotus? to surprise Ptolemy in his tent by 
night: whereby he confirms the third book of Maccabees, 
which also mentions the same attempth^, and under the same 
cireumstances; explaining moreover (what Polybius does 
not explain) how the attempt was frustrated through the 
precautions of the king's chamberlain, a Jew, called Dosi- 
theus; who had caused some one of no note or consequence 
(dequóv Tira, Polybius calls him Andreas, the king's phy- 
sician) to sleep that night in the king's tent, instead of the 
king himself. 

Polybius however says the attempt was made $75 rij» éo- 
Owijv, Sc. $vAak»v ; and when it was dark : consequently not 
on a moonlight night. "There was a solar eclipse Feb. 11, 
2. 90 P. w. at Paris this year: and therefore a mean new 
moon, March 12, 3. 14 4. xw. Our general lunar calendar 
shews this moon, March 12 at 18 hours, the 29th of the 
Egyptian Tybi at 18 hours also. We consider it extremely 
probable that the attempt of Theodotus was actually made 
on the morning of March 13. 

When the armies had been five days encamped in presence 
of each other*, the battle was joined: in the account of which 
mention occurs of the night after and of the next day, but 
of no more. Ptolemy won the battlee: Antiochus escaped 
from the field first to Rhaphia, afterwards, $zó rjv ée0wiv, 
(which also is an argument that there was yet no light until 
daybreak,) to Gaza. Soon after he returned to Syria: and 
Ptolemy recovered the cities in Coelesyriaf which had been 


& Lib. v. 81. 8 1-7. e Cf. /Elian De Natura Animal. vii. 
Bb. CR. 4, X 44: who tells us he would have sacri- 
€ Polyb. v. 82. $ 1-85. $8 13: 3 Macc.  ficed four elephants to the sun, in ac- 
4» 5- knowledgment of his victory ; had he 
d Polyb. v. 86. $ 1, 2: 4-8: 87. not been prevented by a dream. 

$ 1. f Polybius, v. 86. $ 7-11. 
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lost to him through the treachery of Theodotus: and here 
again the book of Maccabees? joins Polybius. 

Not long after mention is made in Polybius" of proposals 
of peace from Antiochus; to which Ptolemy readily acceded : 
and, having concluded a truce for a year, he returned to 
Egypt, óvarpíjras ézi rpeis uijvas év rois xarà Evpíav kal dowíkqv 
rónois!. 'The date of all these particulars is finally specified 
by Polybius along with that of the most important event of 
the year, (but in a very different quarter of the world,) the 
victory of Hannibal over the Romans at the Lacus Thrasy- 
menus in Italy*: 'Ta)ra 0& wávra cvvéBu yevéc0q. xarà rv 
rpírov éviavrór Tís ÉkarooTíjs kal reccapakooTíjs "OAvjmidDos, 
(B. C. 218-217.) Aéyo à& rijy Tür '"Popaíev «epi Tvgpgvíar pá- 
xq, kai rijv ' Avrióxyov 7epi. Ko(Agv Evpíav, éru 0€ ràs ' AxauQv kal 
diA(TTO0v "pos AlroeAXovs OuAvoeis. 

Laying these testimonies together we consider it extremely 
probable that the battle of Rhaphia was so timed that the 
three months, spent by Ptolemy in Coelesyria after it, bore 
date circa Mecheir 1, March 15, B. C. 217: in which case, 
the armies having been previously five days in sight of each 
other, they must have met about March 10: and the attempt 
of Theodotus, made soon after, might actually be made on 
March 13. 

Now a visit of Ptolemy's to Jerusalem after the battle of 
Rhaphia, (which even Polybius may be said to recognise by 
implication,) is related in the Book of Maccabees!. Simon 
was high priest at the time : whom we should suppose to 
be the same, who is mentioned in the Book of Ecclesiasticus? 
and must have been a contemporary of its author, Jesus Si- 
racides. It was this visit which gave occasion to the offence 
taken by the king at the Jews: for he had conceived a desire 
of entering the vaós or holy place of the temple, which they, 
as their duty was, resisted to the utmost of their power ; and 
when, in spite of their remonstrances, he would have executed 
his intention by force, it was frustrated at last only in some 
extraordinary manner?. 


&£ Chap. i. 6. | ii. 8, 9, 10. 
h. y, 87. 8 1. cf. Justin. xxx. i. $ 7. m iv, 1. 
i v, 87. 6$ 3-6. n L. 1. 


k v. 105. $ 3. 9 3 Macc. i. 10—ii, 24. 
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On his return to Egypt, partly from shame, partly from 
vexation, he resolved, according to this book», to wreak his 
resentment on the entire nation of the Jews of Egypt; not 
merely on those of Alexandria, but throughout the rest of 
Egypt. For this purpose, he caused them to be collected 
together at Alexandria; and being collected to be num- 
bered: and while they were undergoing this process, on 
such as refused to apostatize he commanded the badge of an 
ivy leaf to be impressed by branding, whereby to devote 
them to Dionysos: aud finally he determined to exterminate 
them all at once, by exposing them naked and defenceless, 
in the hippodrome of the city 3, to the fury of his elephants, 
purposely stimulated with potions of wine and frankincense. 
And how they were kept in this dangerous situation for 
three days in succession, yet were preserved from destruction 
all the time; until at last through a sudden turnin the 
humour of the king, (which in a person of so changeable a 
temper as this Ptolemy would be nothing extraordinary, 
were it not even to be accounted for by a special interpo- 
sition of Providence in behalf of the Jews,) they were happily 
reheved; and not only released from their danger, but re- 
stored to the king's favour, and publicly entertained by him 
seven days in succession ; the account of this forms both the 
sequel and the conclusion of the narrative'. 

We are concerned only with the Egyptian dates which 
occur in it; and which are found here in the equable style 
of the calendars: 'Azoypádorrai 06 abro)s àmó méwmTQs kai ei- 
káüos ToU llaxir &cos rís reráprus ToU "Emi, éni )uépas reoca- 
pákovra' cwríoravro,. 0€ a)ràv riv móAeuav àmó méumrQs ToO 
"Emu éos éfjóópas, jjépaus Trpicív. 'The three months, spent 
in Judza, being supposed to have been Mecheir, Phamenoth, 
Pharmuthi, (the last, very probably, only in part,) Ptolemy 
might be returned to Alexandria by the first of Pachon ; be- 
tween which day and the 25th, it would be very possible to 
assemble the Jews at Alexandria in such numbers, that the 
census taken of them might begin on Pachon 25, and go on 
from that day to Epiphi 4; occupying the whole of the month 
of Paüni between. 


P ii. 25-iii. 1. 12, sqq. r ji. 24—vii. 23. 
q iv. I1: v. 3. 8.10715, I4. 18. 20. S vi. 38. cf. iv. 15. 
23. 26. 38. 40. 45, 46: vi. 16.22, 23. 30. 
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The seven days for which they were entertained by the king 
lasted till the 14th of Epiphi: Eexoüvro 06 máv0' mo ro) 
BaciXéos xXopqyoópevoi jéxpu Tífss Teccapeokaibekárgs t: and 
since it appears from the context" that the firs? of these 
seven days was also the /as/ of the three during which they 
had been exposed, beginning in the morning ; this 14th day 
of Epiphi must be reckoned exclusively of the seven: and 
therefore the next seven days, passed by the Jews on their re- 
turn at Ptolemais surnamed 'Po9o$ópos*, cannot be reckoned 
from an earlier date than Epiphi 14; and in fact are actually 
to be dated from Epiphi 15y. 

There is no mention of the sabbath in any part of this 
account. We may infer therefore that none of the days 
particularly specified coincided with it. "This will appear 
from the following arrangement of all these circumstances, 
both in their Egyptian and in their Julian and in their 
hebdomadal dates ; with which we shall conclude. 


Chronology of the 3d Book of Maccabees, ch. v. 2. to the end. 
Nab. 531. B.C. *217. Dom. Lett. D. C. 


Pachon 25 or 26. 
Beginning of the numbering at Alexandria.4 July 7 or 8. 








Wednesday or Thursday. 
End of the numbering. Epiphi 4. Aug. 15. Sunday. 
First of the three days' exposure, — Epiphi 5. Aug. 16. Monday. 
Second of the three days' exposure, | — 6. — 17. Tuesday. 
Third of the three days' exposure, — 7. — 18. Wednesday. 
First of the seven days' evboxía, Epiphi 7. Aug. 18. Wednesday. 
Seventh of the seven days' eioxía, — 13. — 24. Tuesday. 





Epiphi 14. Aug. 25. 


Departure of the Jews to their own homes, 
i Wednesday. 





Epiphi 1 5—22. 
Seven days passed at Ptolemais Rosifera, Ie 26 to Sept. 2. 
Thursday—Thursday. 
t vi. 40. X vii. 13-17-19, 20. 


u v, 45, 46: vi. 16-22-30-36, 37. Y vii. r3-t5. 
40. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Review of dates in terms of the equable Egyptian calendar. 





SEcTION I.—áÀ. Jsia of the Egyptians. 


TurREr can be no doubt that the principal ceremony of 
religion in the Egyptian calendar was the Isia. "The name 
of this ceremony has been transmitted to us only through the 
Greek language; in which it assumed, as usual in such cases, 
the form of the neuter plural of the adjective "Ictos, derived 
from the substantive "lows: like 'EAevoíria, derived from 
"EAevois and 'EAevaívios, Avoróoio, derived from Aiórvvoos and 
Awvócios, and the like. Its meaning in Greek is conse- 
quently simply zà "Iovos, éhe things of Isis; the things apper- 
taining to Isis; or at the utmost £he sacred things of Isis, the 
rites of Isis, và" Yowos iepá. 

What name was given to this ceremony in the Egyptian 
language itself, or how these rites of Isis were exprest and 
characterized by the Egyptians, we do not know. But we do 
know that this was both one of the oldest and one of the 
most solemn of their observances; and we shall better be 
able to judge of its importance when the time arrives for 
those explanations concerning it, which we are obliged to 
postpone at present; further than merely to observe that its 
date in the Egyptian calendar was fixed and invariable. It 
began on the l7th of Athyr, i. e. on the 17th of the third 
month; and it lasted from that day inclusive to the 20th in- 
clusive, four days in all; and the first three of these four days 
were of a different character from the fourth; though all 
four made up only one ceremony, and each of its parts was 
as essential to the integrity of the whole, in its proper place 
and order of time, as the other. 

Many cases of the celebration of these Egyptian Isia have 
been left on record in the course of that interval of time 
through which we are instituting our present review of equa- 
ble dates; especially towards the latter part of it, or that 
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part down to which our researches have gradually conducted 
us. And as the Egyptian date in such cases is known, there 
cannot be a better criterion of the state of the equable ca- 
lendar and of its relation to the Julian at a given point of 
time, than one of these dates of the Isia at that point of 
time also. We have thrown together some observations on 
this subject in the note** subjoined; but we shall confine 


* [t would be premature at the present period of our work to enter on 
the consideration of the ancient system of polytheism and idolatry, which 
prevailed so extensively until it was happily superseded by the Christian 
religion; of the motives or causes into which the first conception of that 
system is resolvable; of the connection of one form of superstition of this 
kind with another; of the common principle which pervaded them all; 
of the time when, the locality where, and the manner in which this com- 
mon principle was first embodied in a definite form and shape: though 
these and such questions as these are among the most important which 
could be proposed; and though these in particular are questions which 
have never yet been satisfactorily answered ; and, above all, though they are 
closely connected with the calendars of antiquity ; so;closely that it was 
always impossible the one should be understood without the knowledge 
of the other. And as the calendars of antiquity, almost without exception, 
have hitherto been unknown or very imperfectly understood, it is no 
wonder that the polytheism or mythology of antiquity has never been 
understood too, nor has ever been properly cleared up and explained. 

We propose at present to confine ourselves exclusively to matters of fact, 
which cannot be called in question. One of these we apprehend to be 
the following : "That for a long interval of time, after a certain period, 
Roman history exhibits the spectacle of a singular contest between popu- 
lar superstition and Roman gravity, constancy, and consistency of cha- 
racter: the former determined to procure the recognition of the worship 
of Osiris and Isis at Rome, the latter resolved on opposiug it, and on re- 
fusing its sanction to any thing so objectionable as the Egyptian rites of 
Osiris and Isis, in their simple Egyptian shape. "This contest is seen to 
have continued 200 years and upwards; often apparently terminated by 
force and authority on one side, yet renewed directly after by superstition 
and prejudice on the other. And if it ended at last, (as it certainly did,) 
in the total surrendry of the point in dispute to the will of the people; 
the close of the struggle falls in that period of Roman history when every 
thing was liable to the caprice of arbitrary and tyrannical tempers, (like 
that of Caius,) free from any restraint but that of superstition itself, or of 
imbecile and almost idiotic understandings, (like that of Claudius,) noto- 
riously subject to the ascendancy of women or freedmen, the most devoted 
of all classes of persons to the worship of these foreign divinities. It falls 
in that period too of the history of the world at which the corruption of 
morals had reached its height ; and when the instincts of human nature were 
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ourselves in the text to two cases of the kind only ; one of 
which bears on the age of Geminus, (author of the useful and 


finding nothing so congenial to their sympathies and inclinations as these 
impure and effeminate rites; when too an opinion had come into vogue, 
(inculeated by the philosophers, and at first sight calculated to recommend 
itself to men's own reason,) that there was after all no difference except in 
name between one form of religion, one object of worship, one conception 
of the Deity, and another. Polytheism was only 
ToÀAQv Ovouárcov nopd) uía. 

The same ideal or archetypal principle entered into allits shapes, and made 
one of all. 'lhe first and the oldest expression of this could not differ, 
except in accidental circumstances, from the last and the latest; but as 
being the first and original expression of a common idea, it was the most 
genuine and most authentic; it was the most sacred and venerable. And 
as the palm of antiquity, the prerogative of prescription, and therefore 
the privilege of superior holiness, justness, and truth, were universally 
conceded to the impersonations of this common idea in the theology of 
Egypt, of Phrygia, of Persia, and of other parts of the East; it is not sur- 
prising that the Egyptian Osiris and Isis, the Phrygian Attes and Cybele, 
the Persian Mithras under his surname of Invictus or'Avíkgros, and many 
others, one after another, gradually found their way into the Roman Capi- 
tol; much to the disturbance and almost to the total dispossession of 
its original owners and occupants, the Capitoline Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. 

With respect to the particular case of Osiris and Isis, and the rest of the 
Egyptian gods, it is probable that the first encouragement to the idea of 
the introduction of their worship into Rome was given by the senate 
itself ; when, from motives of policy, or of superstition, or of both, it sanc- 
tioned the principle of such an introduction, by bringing ZEsculapius to 
Rome from Epidaurus in B. C. 290; and afterwards the Mater Idea, or 
Pessinuntia, from Phrygia in B. C. 205-204. "There was little difference 
except in name between ZEsculapius and Osiris; and ZEsculapius himself 
was not an original conception of such a character among the Greeks, but 
one as we believe borrowed from the East. 'l'he true birthplace of ZEscu- 
lapius was Sidon, in Phoenicia. But this is a point which nearly concerns 
both the Sidonian and the Tyrian calendar; and therefore we shall enter 
no further into it at present. "The Mater Idza or Phrygia having been 
recognised by public authority so earlysas B. C. 205-204, this act could 
scarcely fail in its consequences to lead to the introduction of the worship 
of Osiris and Isis. Between the Mater Idaa, Pessinuntia, or Phrygia, 
whose proper name was Cybele, and her comate Attes, Attis, or Attin, 
and Isis and Osiris, there was absolutely no difference except in name. 
It must have been the height of inconsistency to recognise or to tolerate 
the former, and yet not to recognise, or to refuse to tolerate, the latter. 'l'he 
common sense of the people was competent to perceive that; and to draw 
the obvious inference that, if the senate had sanctioned the worship of the 
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valuable work on astronomy which has eome down to poste- 
rity,) the other on the date of the reception of this Egyptian 


Mater Phrygia, it was bound to permit the worship of Isis: so that, with 
regard to the origin of the struggle on this point, to which we have 
alluded, the people were really more consistent than the senate; unless 
the senate had determined to disavow its own act, and to eject the Mater 
Idza from Rome again, after once receiving her there. "This indeed they 
never did, nor probably ever thought of doing ; though it is still true that 
after her first introduction, and her first installation with much ceremony 
in the Palatium at Rome, they suffered her to fall into a kind of neglect, 
and her fane or chapel to go to ruins; until her credit was again revived, 
and the superstition both of the senate and of the people received a fresh 
impulse in her favour, by means of something which happened in the 
course of the Bellum Cimbricum and Teutonicum, B. C. 103-102. 

TThis fact of the introduction of the Sacra Phrygia, along with the image 
from Pessinus, serves equally to illustrate and to authenticate both the 
irregular Roman calendar and the Phrygian calendar of the time. "The 
contest which began soon after, relative to the reception and recognition 
of Isis, is probably to be traced up to the example and authority of the 
precedent thus established. "l'he date of the first instance of the fact is 
some argument of that connection. LL. /Emilius Paullus consul, observes 
Valerius Maximus ?, cum senatus Isidis et Serapis fana diruenda cen- 
suisset, eaque nemo opificum adtingere auderet; posita prztexta securim 
adripuit templique ejus foribus inflixit. 

* None of the workmen durst venture to touch them," or to begin the 
work of demolition. 'Tl'he reverence of Isis then was already deeply seated 
in the minds of the common people at Rome : and yet, if the text of Vale- 
rius is sound in the reading of L. ZEmilius Paullus consul, this incident 
happened either in his first consulship, B. C. 183-182, or in his second, 
B. C. 169-168. So early then had Isis and Serapis already their fana at 
Rome, the work of private devotion, and erected at the cost of particular 
worshippers; and so early were they already regarded as objects of ado- 
ration by the people at large. "We are of opinion however that instead 
of Cos. in the text of Valerius, we ought to read Cens.: and that the 
true date of this incident in the life of Paullus ZEmilius was his censor- 
ship, B. C. 164-163. Nothing of the kind is recorded in Livy, whose 
history does not break off before B. C. 166. — It would be the duty of 
Paullus as censor to denounce tó the senate any innovation on the esta- 
blished religion; and to take the lead in suppressing it even by force, if 
necessary. 

And this would explain the allusion to his dress at the time. Polybius ^ 
indeed gives us to understand that the dress of the censors must have been 
purple, that of the vir consularis fringed with purple, that of the vir tri- 
umphalis ài4xpvcos, interlaced with gold. Athenzeus however observes 9, 


8 i, iii. $ 3. b Lib. vi. cap. 53. $ 7. € xiv. 79. 
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ceremony into the Roman calendar; in other words, of the 


d recognition and deification of Isis and Osiris themselves by 


publie sanction and public authority at Rome. 


that the dress even of the censors was only mepurápQvpos, fringed with 
purple; which would answer to the description of pretezta. In any case, if 
Paullus was wearing the toga pretezta merely as vir consularis; this 
incident must have happened between either his first consulship, B. C. 
183, and his second, B. C. 169—or his second, B. C. 169, and his death, 
B. C. 161—160; and to adopt even the latest date, B. C. 161—2 contest 
which had begun before B. C. 161, and was not terminated before A. D. 
40, lasted 2co years at least. 

In the fragments of Lucilius there is an allusion to Serapis, Isis, Har- 

pocrates, (the youngest son of Osiris and Isis d,) all together: 

Sanctu' Serapis, 
Isis, et Harpocrates digito qui significat St. € 

Varro refers to this fragmentf: Principes dei Colum et Terra. hi dei 
iidem qui in /Egypto Serapis et Isis et St. Harpocrates digito significat. 
Lucilius" age may be assumed cir. B. C. 129. Varro was living as late as 
B. C. 39. Servius observes £: Varro indignatur Alexandrinos deos Rome 
coli: Pliny b, (who was writing A. D. 75 or 76,) Jam vero etiam Harpo- 
cratem, statuasque /Egyptiorum numinum in digitis viri quoque portare 
incipiunt: so that the women must have been accustomed to do so long 
before. Such was the difference of estimation in which they were held 
in the time of Pliny and in that of Paullus Zmilius. Even Cicero, De 
Divinationei, (written; B. C. 44,) is found asking: An /Esculapius, an 
Serapis potest nobis przescribere per somnium curationem valetudinis." 

An inscription is extant, which attests the performance of a Sacrum 
Isidis at Rome by publie authority, on iv Nonas Januarias U. C. 666 . 
which coincided. in that year of the city with Dec. 2, B. C. 89. "This 
inscription is of great importance to the Roman calendar of ihe time 
being. We are able to demonstrate that this Roman date of the cere- 
mony was purposely pitched upon, because it coincided with the last day 
of the Isia, Athyr 20. 

Now the performance by authority of an act of religion in honour of a 
particular divinity, on any day in the calendar, must in all reason look 
like the consecration by authority also of a particular day and a particu- 
lar ceremony to the same divinity. '"lhe common people looked on this 
Sacrum Isidis in that light: and consequently the object for which the 
popular superstition is found contending afterwards was the recognition of 


.the 2d January Roman, as the anniversary of the Sacrum Isidis: and 


there is proof that this struggle lasted till the consular year of Gabinius 


d Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride,Ixv. — gmenta, p. 230. Cf. Augustin, De Civi- 
€ Fragmenta, p. 9o. 1. (Douszm. Lu- — tate Dei, xviii. 5. : 

gduni Bat. 1597.) Cf. Festus, xvii. 508. &£ Ad 7Eneid. viii. 698. 

5, 6. In Silere. h H. N. xxxiii. 12. p. 50. 
f De Lingua Latina, iv. 17. Fra- i di. 59. $ 123. 
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SsgcTi0N II.—u. /sia in the time of Geminus. 


In the passage, which we quoted from Geminus supra, 
there was an omission. [t related to the Isia; and we sup- 
ply it here: 


and Piso, B. C. 58; at which time it was terminated by the resolute con- 
duct of the consul Gabinius himself. 

There are cases on record after this of the celebration of the Isia at 
Rome, and of the suppression of the worship of Isis by authority, B. C. 53, 
B. C. 48, B. C. 28, B. C. 21 at least: on each of which occasions the time 
is determined by circumstantial evidence of a critical nature to that of the 
stated celebration of the Isia according to the proper Egyptian rule; from 
which fact it is an obvious inference that the people, having been foiled 
in their attempt to get the Sacrum Isidis recognised in the Roman calen- 
dar, were nevertheless persevering in their determination to celebrate the 
Isia according to their own rule. 

The last instance of the suppression of the worship of Isis at Rome, 
which appears in history, so far as we know, is related by Josephus k. From 
the comparison of his account with Tacitus! and Suetonius'!, its date is seen 
to have been U. C. 772. A. D. 19. in the reign of Tiberius. No one can say 
that this suppression was not provoked : yet it failed in eradicating the wor- 
ship of Isis, or in changing the popular inclination in its favour: and 21 years 
only from this time, as we shall see by and by, it was publicly recognised, 
adopted, and sanctioned first by Caius and then by Claudius: and stated 
days were consigned to the Isia in the Roman calendar itself, taken in the 
first instance from the Egyptian; which appeared there ever after. 

These explanations having been premised, the allusions which are met 
with in the contemporary poets, even of the reign of Augustus, will be 
better understood. 

1. Quid tua nunc Isis tibi Delia? quid mihi prosunt 

Illa tua toties era repulsa manu? 

Quidve pie dum sacra colis pureque lavari 
Te memini et puro secubuisse toro : 

Nunc dea! nunc succurre mihi : nam posse mederi 
Picta docet templis multa tabella tuis. 

Ut mea votivas persolvens Delia voces 
Ante sacras lino tecta fores sedeat ; 

Bisque die resoluta comas tibi dicere laudes 
Insignis turba debeat in Phariam, 


Non tibi sunt tristes curze nec luctus Osiri ! 
Sed chorus et cantus et levis aptus amor : 


h Page 39r. (cf. 59. 69. 73. iii. 2.) Suetonius, Tibe- 
i Cap. vi. Uranologium 33 E—34 B. rius, xxxvi. 1. 2. 
k Ant. Jud. xviii. iii. 4. m "Tibullus, i. iii. 23. 
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Av T]v alríav kal TO mepiepópevov ápáprupa, (error of opinion, 
prejudice, popular mistake and misapprehension,) vapà rois 


Sed varii flores et frons redimita corymbis, 
Fusa sed ad teneros lutea palla pedes : 
Et 'Tyric vestes et dulcis tibia cantu, 
Et levis occultis conscia cista sacrisn. 


ii. Io versa caput primos mugiverat annos : 
Nunc dea que Nili flumina vacca bibit. 


Redde etiam excubias dive nunc ante juvence, 
Votivas noctes et mihi solve decemP. 


Tertia jam redeunt iterum sollemnia nobis : 
Cynthia jam noctes est operata decem. 
Atque utinam Nilo pereat quze sacra tepente 

Misit matronis Inachis Ausoniis4. 


ii. Seepe nega noctes: capitis modo finge dolorem: 
Et modo quse caussas praebeat Isis eritr. 


Isi Paretonium genialiaque arva Canopi 
Quz colis et Memphin palmiferamque Pharon : 
Quaque celer Nilus lato delapsus ab alveo 
Per septem portus in maris exit aquas : 
Per tua sistra precor per Anubidis ora verendi : 
Sic tua sacra pius semper Osiris amet : 
Pigraque labatur circa donaria serpens, 
Et comes in pompam corniger Apis eat : 
Huc adhibe vultus. 


Visite turicremas vaccee Memphitidos aras, 
Visite conspicuis terna theatra locist. 


Nunc dea linigerz colitur celeberrima turbae". 


To wear linen, (one of the characteristic cireumstances alluded to in the 
above passages,) was distinctive of the worshippers of Isis. It was the 
proper garb of the Isiaci—so those worshippers were called. In fact, ac- 
cording to Apuleius V, the use of linen for coverings of any kind was a 
condition essential to the stated performance of any of the ceremonies of re- 
ligion in Egypt: Sed enim mundissima lini seges. inter optimas fruges terra 


n Ibid. vii. 43. Cf. 748. Cf. ix. 686. 772, 773. Amores, 
9 Propertius, ii. xxviii. 17. ii. ii. 25: iii. ix. 33, 34. Ars Amandi, 
p Ibid. 61. i 77: lii. 635. De Ponto, i. i. 37: 
4 Ibid. xxxiii. t. Cf. 7-20. 41-46. 51. 

r Ovid, Amores, i. viii. 73. w De Magia, ii. p. 61. ad med. Cf. 
8 Ibid. ii. xiii. 7. Cf. 17, 18. Herod. ii. 37. Plutarch, De Iside et 


t Ovid, De Arte Amandi, iii. 393. Osiride, iii. iv. 
" Metamorphos. i. 746. De Io. 
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"EAAgctw ék TO0ÀAÓv xpóvov mapaboxüs 7"£wjérvorv, uéxpt TOv ka0' 
qMàs xpóvcov aeníorevrav omoAap3ávovct yàp oi mÀAeioroi rüv  EA- 


exorta non modo indutui et amictui sanctissimis /Egyptiorum sacerdo- 
tibus, sed opertui quoque in rebus sacris, usurpatur. The dress and costume 
of the Isiaci is thus represented by Alexander ab Alexandro*: Isiaci linea 
stola amicti sunt, capite raso, calceis papyraceis, sistrum tenentes, aut 
ramum absinthii mariniY vel nuces pineas?, et Anubim supra caput defe- 
rentes7. 'l'hese nuces pinez (nuts, cones, of the pine) were borrowed 
from the Sacra Phrygia. Besides these, they carried a kind of rimo, 
figures, suspended from their necks. "'l'o shave the head, to wear slippers 
or pumps of the papyrus, and this linen stole or robe, reaching down to 
their feet, (the colour of which too, if not always yet at stated times, ap- 
pears to have been 5/ack,) and to use a mask representing the head of 
Anubis, or to wear a cap made in that shape, was most characteristic of 
them. In the poem ascribed to Cyprian, addressed to some Roman 
senator and vir consularis, who had once been a Christian, and had after- 
wards apostatized, to become one of these Isiaci, we read, 


Nunc etiam dicis quod te non fecerit zetas 

Sed tua relligio calvum, caligaque remota 

Gallica sit pedibus molli redimita papyro. 

Res miranda satis dejectaque culmine summo : 

Si quis ab Isiacis consul procedat in orbem 
Cunctis risus erit. quis te non rideat autem 

Qui fueris consul nunc Isidis esse ministrum ? 
Quodque pudet primo? nunc non pudet esse secundo»? 
Ingeniumque tuum turpes damnare per hymnos 
Respondente tibi vulgo et lacerante* senatu ? 
Teque domo propria pictum cum fascibus ante 
Nunc quoque cum sistro faciem portare caninam ? 


The interval of ten days, (rather nights, such being the Egyptian rule, nox 
diem ducebat,) also alluded to, in connection with these services of Isis, 
appears to have been a stated thing. Ovid would imply that there was a 
similar rule at the Sacra Cereris, or Thesmophoria4 ; and though we do not 
know that the 'Thesmophoria were ever celebrated ten days, among the 
Greeks at least, yet the Eleusinia in Ovid's time certainly lasted nine days. 
But these were not peculiar to the women. Apuleius, who under the 
feigned name of Lucius in his Metamorphoses really means himself, tells 
us he was thrice initiatede; once in the mysteries of Isis, a second time in 
those of Serapis, a third in those of Osiris: and each of these ceremonies, 
by way of preparation, was preceded by ten days' abstinence from wine 
and animal food. 'lhe peculiar length of the period was founded, no 


X Lib. ii. 8. p. 320, 3?1. b Viro consulari. 
y Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxvii. 29. € Lacrymante. 
Z Cf. Historie Aug. SS. Commodus,9. d Metam. x. 431—435. 


2 Consuli sc. € Met. xi. 272. 277. 279. 
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Aávov ápa rots 'lo(ows xar  Alyvz(ovs xai (also) xar EU0ofov 
elvai xeuuepwüs rpomás" Ómep éori mavrámaci wye00os. pump yàp 


doubt, on the division of the equable month into three equal parts: like 
that of the decads among the Greeks. 

It is very important however to observe that the Sacrum Isidis, whatso- 
ever it was, performed on the 2d of January Roman, U. C. 666, was so, 
because of something which happened just on the eve of the first war with 
Mithridates: which war, following close on the Bellum Sociale, Italicum, 
or Marsicum, (scarcely over in B. C. 89 or 88 itself,) gave occasion to no 


' little alarm at Rome. It was augured from this incident that Isis was ad- 


verse to Mithridates, favourable to the Romans: and the event of the war 
seemed to confirm the presage. 

Sulla, having been appointed consul in B. C. 89-88, was appointed to 
command in this war also. On his return to Rome B. C. 83, and in one 
of the years of his dictatorship, (B. C. 8o as it appears from Apuleiusf,) he 
either founded himself, or permitted others to found, a temple of Isis in 
the Campus Martius; (the first ever erected to her by authority ;) from 
which she derived the style and title of Campensis, Regina Campensisf : 
Quse de templi situ sumto nomine Campensis summa cum veneratione 
propitiatur: in reference to which too the Scholiast on Juvenal8: In 
Martis campo templum Isidis vetustum. At the same time Sulla incor- 
porated a college of priests or worshippers of Isish, under the name of 
Pastophorii, governed by Decuriones ; one of them chief or master, elected 
every five years, and from that circumstance called quinquennalis: a 
college still in existence in the time of Apuleius, A. D. 141; among the 
Decuriones of which, in contradistinction to simple Pastophori, under his 
feigned name of Lucius, he supposes himself to be coopted. 

In all these disputes, of later date than B. C. 8o, often as the Fana of 
Isis are said to have been demolished, it was never a question whether she 
should retain this temple in Campo ; but whether she should possess or 
retain any other in the city ; within the Pom:erium at least. 'The Campus 
Martius was of course extra Pomsrium. In the Descriptio urbis Rome, 
it was part of the Regio ix: and both the Iseum and the Serapeum, most 
properly so called, were there k. 

With regard to the worship of Isis, in any other part of the empire, or 
any other part of the ancient world distinct from Egypt: she had got ad- 
mission into Cyrene and Barca before Herodotus' time!. "The Greeks had 
a tradition that lo (only another name for Isis) in her wanderings passed 
through Syria; and that Antioch itself had a more ancient name, Ionia, 
derived from that circumstance. Libanius however says? she was first 
formally introduced there from Egypt, in the reign of the fourth of the 


f Metam. xi. 275. ! Lib. iv. 186. Cf. also Anthologia, 
€ vi. 528. i. 216. Callimachus, xviii. 
Ut spargat in eedem m "Aprioxukbs, Xi. i. 308. 1. 3. Cf. 
Isidis antiquo quz proxima surgitOvili.  sundry epigrams in the Anthologia 
h Apuleius, Metam. xi. 279 ad fin. Greca, i. 218. Callimachus, xxv. 
i Ibid. 267. 276. ^ xxviii: ii. 197. Philippus, x: iii. 36. 
k Muratorius, MMCXXX. Lucillius, xxxix. 
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0Ao mapaAAácce, rà "Icua 7pós rüs xeuuepwüs rpomzás. épp)n O6 
T0 ápáprqjia àmó Tífs mpoeipnpuérvgs airías. mpó yàp pk éràv covwvé- 
T€ce€ kar a)ràs rüs xeuuepiwàs rpomüs üyeoÜ0a, rà "lcu év éreot 
0$ réocapot pas T)uépas éyévero zrapáAAaypa! ToÜro otv oük alo01- 
Tijv €oxe mapaAAaynv mpós rTàs kar éros Ópas' év éreou 0€ ji T)jue- 
pàv t éyévero mapáAAaypa' o)0 ores alcOgriv eivau ovp[aívet 
Tijv TapaAAaynr. vvvi pévToi ye pQwiatas ywopérgs mapaAAayijs 
év pk éreouwv, omep[3oNijv oük dmoAe(zovoww áyvoías oi OuaAap Bá- 
vovres év rots 'lo(ows kar Alyvmríovs kai kar Eb0oforv ràs xev 
p.epwüàs Tpomüs eivat. 

It appears from the calendar or parapegma of Geminus 
itself, subjoined to his work on astronomy, that Eudoxus' 


Seleucide : *H yàp 97) "Ics, 70 BoUkepov &yaMpa, ró Alyomrtov, djeica 73v 
Méuduv 8eüpo perowki(era,, kwrjcaca pev óve(pagt EéXevkov, róv ánó voU Ze- 
Aeókov réraprov, els Tijv éavrijs perámep yw, kwüjmaca O€ IlroAegaiov eis 
éroiiov Tis 0coU óc. 

We cannot consider it probable that the Isia were generally received or 
known among the Greeks in the time of Geminus; because of the misap- 
prehension relating to their proper time and season to which he alludes. 
'The Athenians however reformed their calendar A. D. 127 ; and then, as 
we hope to shew in the next Dissertation, they were perfectly familiar with 
the proper Isiac rule. Apuleius describes the Isidis Navigium, at Corinth, 
A. D. 140? ; a very characteristic ceremony in honour of her: and Pausa- 
nias (A. D. 174) recognises two temples of Isis there in his own time, 
and two titles of Isis, "Io:s IIeAayía, and "Ioue Aiyvrría? : besides another 
temple of her's at Cenchreze?. At Tithorea in Phocis, there was a double 
zaviyvpus in honour of Isis, in his time; one in the autumn, the other 
in the spring2: both which we conjecture to have been of very recent 
date; the spring one probably in imitation of the autummal, and this 
latter probably fixed to that season, and even to September 27 itself, 
because the Egyptian Isia, seven years before A. D. 174, were actually 
falling on that day. He recognises the temple of Sarapis at Sparta in par- 
ticular, as veórarov ro)ro Zmapriáraiws iepóv?*. Yet he notices temples to 
one or other of these three, Isis, Sarapis, /Esculapius, singly or jointly, at 
Megara, at Phliust, in Trozenia", at the isthmus of Trozenew, at Boe in 
Laconia*, at Bura*, at Hermionez, at Messene ?, in /Egeirab, at CEtylus in 
Laconia *, at Patrze 4, and at Cope in Boeotiae. 


n Metam. xi. 260—267. Z Lib. ii. xxxiv. 10. 

9 Lib. ii. cap. iv. $ 7. a jv. xxxii. ad fin. 

P Ibid. ii. $ 3. q x. xxxii. 9. * vii. xxvi. 3. 

r iii. xiv. 5. € iii. xxv. 7. 

$ i, xli. 4, cf. 3. d vii. xxi. 6. 

t ii. xiii. 7. u xxxii. 6. € ix. xxiv. 2. Cf. also at Cius, on the 
Ww xxxiv. 1. X jii. xxii. 9. Pontus: Corpus Inscriptionum Grec. 


Y vii. xxv. 5. 3724. ii. xvi. 949. 
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date of the winter solstice was /Egon 4— December 28. "The 
date of the Isia was Athyr 17; but they lasted till Athyr 20. 
If Athyr 17 is to fall on December 28, Thoth 1 must fall on 
October 13: and this was the case Nab. 544—548, B. C. 205—- 
201. If Athyr 20 is to fall on Dec. 28, Thoth 1 must fall 
on October 10: and that was the case Nabon. 556-560, B. C. 
193-189. One of these coincidenees would fix the age of 
Eudoxus to B. C. 205-201; the other to B. C. 193-189. It 
is certain however that Eudoxus was much older than either 
of these dates. It could not therefore be intended by Gemi- 
nus that the Isia had ever fallen on the winter solstice accord- 
ing to Eudoxus, in the time of Eudoxus himself; only, that 
the winter solstice in his calendar being notoriously attached 
to December 28, and the Isia having once coincided with 
that term, an opinion, founded on this coincidence, had got 
abroad among the Greeks, and was still maintaining its ground 
even in the time of Geminus, that the date of the winter sol- 
stice in the calendar of Eudoxus was also the date of the 
Egyptian Isia; and vice versa, that the date of the Egyptian 
Isia was his date of the winter solstice. We believe how- 
ever that there was actually an edition of the ókraergpis of 
Eudoxus, the date of which coincided with the time when 
the 17th Athyr, the Egyptian date of the Isia, was actually 
falling on December 28: on which coincidence too the above 
popular notion among the Greeks was most probably founded. 
But this is a point which we cannot explain any further at 
present. 

With regard to the age of Geminus himself; he speaks of 
the Isia as anticipating an entire month, 30 days, as we must 
suppose, on the winter solstice in his time. If he means by 
the winter solstice the solstice of Eudoxus, Dec. 28, this 
would imply that the Isia in his time were falling Nov. 28; 
and if the 17th Athyr is to fall on Nov. 28, the first of 'Thoth 
must fall on September 13: which was the case Nab. 664— 
668, B. C. 85-81. If the 20th Athyr must fall on Nov. 28, 
the lst of Thoth must fall on September 10: and that was 
the case Nab. 676—680, B.C. 73-69. The earliest date of 
this treatise of Geminus on this principle would be B. C. 85— 
81; the latest B. C. 73—69. 

But it is not clear to us that he means by the winter sol- 
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stice the solstice of Eudoxus. He speaks of the solstice ab- 
solutely ; and the solstice absolutely could not be intended 
Of Eudoxus! solstice, but of the solstice in his own time. 
Now his own date of the solstice was that of Calippus, Dec. 
25; or at least not later than that. A month before that 
exactly would be Nov. 25. If Athyr 17 is to fall on Nov. 
35, 'Thoth 1 must fall on September 10; and that was the 
case Nabon. 676—680, B.C. 73-69: if the 20th Athyr is to 
fall on Nov. 25, the first of Thoth must fall on September 7 ; 
and that was the case Nabon. 688-692, B. C.61-57.  Gemi- 
nus' true age therefore most probably comes between B. C. 
69 and 57 *. 


? With regard to any evidences of his own time supplied by Geminus 
himself; besides quoting Aristotle and Eudoxus ?, and Diccarchus 5, and 
Cleanthes and Crates?, and Boéthus, a commentator on Aratusd; he 
refers also to Polybius e, whose time comes down lower than B. C. 146: 
and to Hipparchusf, who was still making observations as late as B. C. 
129. 

It appears from the Scholia on Aristotle, that a Geminus was quoted 
by Alexander Aphrodisieus, according to Simplicius & : *O 8€ 'AAé£avópos 
duXoróvos Aéfw.rwà ro) l'enivov maparí8nauw ék rijs émvroguzjs (75$) ràv IHoacct- 
Ócvíov pereepoXoyiàv é&yroaeos, ràs doppáàs mapà ' ApuarroréAovs. AaBoÜ- 
cav' éxev 0€ 60e—the original passage no doubt being subjoined, though 
it does not appear at present in these Scholia h. 

If this Geminus was the author of the work on astronomy, (as it is 
most probable he was,) this reference to him proves that he was either 
contemporary with, or lived later than, Posidonius; who was an emi- 
nent writer of antiquity; a philosopher of the Stoical school; a native of 
Apamea in Syria, though better known as a citizen of Rhodes, where he 
appears to have passedfmost of his life, especially the latter part of it: and 
it has been commonly supposed Geminus was a Rhodian too. — Posidonius 
was a disciple of Panzetius, and seems to have written his lifek: which 
might perhaps produce the mistatement in Athenzus!, that Posidonius 
accompanied Scipio Africanus the younger on his celebrated mission to 
the east", when he visited Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Euer- 


à Cap. xiv. Uranol. 61, C. D. i Suidas in nomine. Cf. Cicero, Tuscu- 

b xiv. 55, 56. lang, v. 37. $ 106, 107. Lucian, Opp. 

€ xiii. 53, A. 54, À. iii. 223. Macrobii, 20. 

d xiv. 6r, C. k Cicero, De Officiis, iii. 2. 8. Sui- 

? xiii. 54, D. das, in nomine. l xii. 73. 

f ii. 12, E: 15, C. m Cicero, De Officiis, i. 26. $ 90: ii. 

€ 348. 6 b. Physicse Auscultationis ii. — 22. $ 75: Academica, iv.2. $5: Somnium 
193. b. 22. Scip. 2. "Valerius Max. iv. iii. 13. 

h Cf. Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. tom. ii, — Justin. xxxviii. 8. 8 8-11. 


lib. iii. 5. p. 98. xx. 
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SECTION III.—1ii. Reception of ihe Isia into the Roman 
calendar. 


À very valuable monument of antiquity is still in existence; 
which exhibits the Roman correction of the dictator Caesar 
exactly as it appears to have stood A. D. 355. "The reader 
may see it in the Uranologium of Petavius?. As its date 
falls withim the reign of Constantius, son and successor of 
Constantine the Great, in our future allusions to it we pro- 
pose to call it the Constantian calendar. 

It appears from this Constantian calendar that the Isia 
must have been admitted into the Roman calendar before 
A. D. 355; that they had a stated date in that calendar, v 
kalendas Novembres, October 28 ; that they lasted four days, 


getes ii. or Physcon; a fact which is true of Panstius, but not of 
Posidonius. 

Lucian tells us? he lived to be 84. We can trace his existence down 
to a point of time, at which, if he was really the disciple of Pansetius, he 
must have been a very old man. Plutarch ? informs us he saw Marius on 
his death-bed at Rome, in his seventh consulship, B. C. 87-86. Cicero 
had often heard him»; and Plutarch mentions in his life of Pompey 4, 
that Pompey returning to his triumph, B. C. 62 and 6r, visited him at 
Rhodes. A letter of Cicero to Atticus is extantt, written in B. C. 60; 
from which it appears he had recently written to Cicero from Rhodes, to 
acknowledge a present of his 'Yzópvnya in Greek, De Consulatu suo, which 
Cicero had sent him. In short, he was certainly living later than B. C. 
60. According to Suidas, be even visited Rome again ézi l'atov MapkeA- 
Xov—which, if it is not a mistake for l'atov Mapíov, must be meant of the 
consul U. C. 705, just at the outbreak of the civil war, B. C. 49. In the 
Anecdota Parisiensias, it might almost be implied that he was living even 
after the death of Julius Cesar, B. C. 44. 

If Geminus was a young man, or comparatively so, when he wrote his 
work on astronomy, that might be between B. C. 61: and 57, as we have 
concluded, in the lifetime of Posidonius: and yet he might survive Posi- 
donius, and abridge his Meteorologica after his death. "This appears to 
us the most probable account of both these workst. 


m Page 112. lange, ii. 25. $ 61. ! 

n Macrobii, 20. Opp. iii. 223. rji. i. Cf. ad Att. i. 2c. 

9 Marius, xlv. $ ii. 20, 21. 

» Tusculansz, ii. 25. $ 61. Cf. De Fi- t His mention of Boéthus would be a 


nibus, i. 2. $6: De Natura Deorum, i. critical argument of his age; if that 
44. $123; ii. 34. $88: De Divinatione, was Boéthus of Sidon, whom Strabo also 
ii. 21. $47. De Fato, 3-5: atall which — mentions as his own master in the phi- 
times he seems to have been stillliving. losophy of Aristotle. Lib. xvi. ii. 

4 Pompeius, xlii. Cf. Cicero, Tuscu- 
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from October 28 inclusive to October 31 inclusive, which 
was in aecordance with the Egyptian rule; and one day 
longer, the kalendze Novembres, Nov. 1, which was so far a 
variation from the Egyptian rule. "The notice of 7sia at 
least is attached to the kalends of November in this Con- 
stantian calendar; but with this circumstance of distinction 
to charaecterise the Isia of /Aat day, (which does not appear 
in connection with the Isia of any of the four preceding days,) 
Of ex sen.,i.e. ev senatus consulto: the Isia ex senatus con- 
sulto, the date of which was Nov. 1. 

The first day of the Roman Isia however, in the time of 
this monument, was clearly October 28. And this may be 
confirmed by the testimony of the Itinerarium of Claudius 
Rutilius, the date of which was A. D. 416: for we hope to 
shew some time or other hereafter, that the Roman Isia 
were falling on October 28 then too. "The last day of the 
same Roman Isia it seems was Nov. 1: and this also may be 
confirmed from Joannes Lydus! work De Mensibus, written 
in the reign of Justinian, soon after A. D. 525 : for in that 
too, imperfect as it is and corrupt even in the fragments 
thereof which still survive, there is an entry over against iv 
and iii nonas Novembres, (Nov. 2 and 3) which in the ori- 
ginal state of the text was probably attached to Nov. 1: 'Ev 
TQ vag ríjs "loi0os cvjwmépac ya ràv éopràv". 

The Roman rule of the Isia then partly agreed with the 
Egyptian, and partly differed from it. It agreed with it in 
celebrating the Isia four days: it differed from it in keeping 
them also for a fifth day. It differed from it also in being at- 
tached to certain fixed Julian terms; as the Egyptian Isia 
could not be. "The question is, from what quarter could 
such a ceremony have gained admission into the Roman 
calendar? and what was the date of its introduction ? The 
first of these questions is easily answered. "The principal 
and most characteristic observance of the Egyptian ritual 
could be derived to the Roman calendar only from Egypt. 
The latter may be a little more difficult: yet we hope to be 
able to answer that too. 

The last case of the public suppression of the Isia at 


" Pag. 113. l. 14. Fragmenta Caseolina, v. 
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Rome, in the reign of Tiberius*, is demonstrative that they 
could not have got admission into the calendar before A. D. 
19, the 5th of Tiberius: so that the date of their reception 
into it, whensoever it took place, must have been consider- 
ably later than the Alexandrine correction in B. C. 20. 
From the time of this correction forwards, there might be 
double dates even of the same Egyptian observances; one 
set peculiar to the Alexandrine calendar, the other to the 
Egyptian; the former fixed, the latter still moveable or 
cyclical, as they had always been. "There can consequently 
be only two opinions with respect to the Roman date of the 
Isia. Either it was borrowed from the Alexandrine date of 
the ceremony, or it was taken from the Egyptian. 

Now if the former had been the case; the Roman Isia 
must have been found attached to November 13, not to 
October 28: Nov. 13 or Nov. 14 being the stated date of 
Athyr 17 in the Alexandrine calendar; Nov.13 in the com- 
mon years of the cycle of leap year, Nov. 14 in the leap 
yearsY. But if it was derived from the Egyptian equable 
calendar, it must have been so when the 17 Athyr, in the 
natural course of its revolution round the Julian year, was 
falling on October 28: and this began to be the case Nabon. 
788, A. D. 40 in the last year of the emperor Caius or Cali- 
gula, and continued to be the case down to Nabon. 792, A.D. 
44 in the fourth year of Claudius ; but no longer. 

The worship of Isis had been suppressed in A. D. 19: but 
there is no instance on record of any such suppression before, 
immediately after which it does not appear to have been in 
existence again, as popular and in as much force as ever. Her 
images had been dragged through the streets, and thrown 
into the Tiber; and her temples or fana (within the city at 
least) had been razed to the ground: yet she had temples, 
and in the city, their site being in the emporium, when 
Vitruvius was writing^: and he appears to have been living 





X See supra, p. 446. 

y The Kalendarium Rusticum, (Gru- 
ter, cxxxviii. exxxix.) has the Heuresis, 
(Jinding of Osiris, the concluding cere- 
mony of the Isia,) in the month of No- 
vember, after the Jovis Epulum, or the 
Ides, (Nov. 13). Consequently in the 


latter half of the month. "This date was 
probably taken from the r7th of the 
Alexandrine Athyr, or at least from the 
20th; this last being the proper date of 
the eüpeocs. 

Z i. 7. p. 41. 
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and writing in the reign of Tiberius, as much as in that of 
Augustus. 

We are able to demonstrate that the Sacra Phrygia, (the 
proper characteristic ceremonies of the Phrygian ritual,) were 
adopted and established at Rome, within these same four 
years, A. D. 40—44.  'The proper name of the Roman 
votaries of Attes and Cybele was Dendrophori; that of the 
worshippers of Osiris and Isis was Pausarii and Pastophori*. 


* 'The reason of this name of Dendrophori applied to the college of 
priests or worshippers of Áttes and Cybele we cannot explain at present. 
The similar college of priests of Isis, called Pastophori, has been mentioned 
already supra, p. 449 note. "'l'hey appear to have been called Pastophori 
from their practice of carrying images of Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates, and 
the other Egyptian divinities, in procession through the streets év macrá- 
gw, Shrines ; which might be transported on the shoulders of men. 


Sic numina Memphis 
In vulgus proferre solet. penetralibus exit 
Effigies, brevis illa quidem, sed plurimus infra 
Liniger imposito suspirat vecte sacerdos ; 
'Testatus sudore deum. — Nilotica sistris 
Ripa sonat, Phariosque modos /Egyptia dicit 
'Tibia: submissis admugit cornibus Apis. 

Claudian, vii. De rv? consulatu Honorii, 


A. D. 398. v. 570. 


These exodes of the gods or goddesses are of stated occurrence on the 
monuments of Egypt. Apuleius describes one such from Corinth to the 
sea,in his own time: Metam. xi. 262, 263: Lucian, (de Dea Syria, 48.) 
mentions a similar procession every year from Hieropolis in Syria to the 
sea: Opp.iii, 485. "These worshippers of Isis were also called Pausarii ; 
as some learned men have supposed, from their being accustomed in these 
processions through the streets to stop at certain places called Mansiones : 
but rather, as we should suppose, from the practice of stopping after a 
certain number of paces, to break out into some chant or song. Pausa is 
classical in Latin for a pause or stop : and this act of their's is expressed 
by pausas edere. 'lhe Pastophori and Pausarii appear to have both dif- 
fered from the Isiaci generally. Itis not certain whether they did not differ 
from each other: inscriptions at least occur in the name of the Pausarii, 
without any mention of the Pastophori?. 

The worship of Isis having been publicly recognised A. D. 40 and 41, 
we find an inscription in Gruter only £en years later. TX 


^ Fabretti, vi. p. 488. No. 172. Cf. Reinesius, Cl. i. exxxix. 170. Morcelli 
i. 340. ccexxxviiil. 
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They constituted two colleges or companies at Rome; and 
we are entirely of opinion that both were first incorporated 
and enfranchised by Caius, in the last year of his reign, but 
were sanctioned and confirmed by-Claudius in the first of his. 


'Ti. Claudio. Czsare 
Aug. Germanico 
Sexto. Cornelio. Orfito. Coss 
Isidi Invictze Et Serapi. 


that is, A. D. 5r. And in Phlegon, De Mirabilibusb, we read : KoprgAtov 
l'aAAikavoU 7) *yuvi] srai0iov €rekev keaXij». €xyov ' AvovfAidos. €rri "Pops, dp- 
xovros 'AO0jvjoww AnguooTpárov, Vrarevóvrov ey 'Póuy AíAov Aovkwviov Ne- 
pova ZiXa»iavoU kai Mápkov Oieorívov 'ArrikoU : A.D. 65. "There are 
many inscriptions to Isis in Muratorius? : and in the Descriptio Urbis 
Rome she is often recognised in the different Regiones: as Regio iiid, 
Isis et Serapis (meaning temples to them there): Regio v, Isis Patricia : 
Regio vit, templum Salutis et Serapis : Regio xiif, Isis Athenodoria. 

In the account of the fire & Rome, A. D. 8o or 81, the 2d year of Ti- 
tus, the destruction of the Iseum and the Serapeum is particularly men- 
tioned£. 'lhese were rebuilt by Domitianh. In the reign of Macrinus, 
or Heliogabalus, A. D. 218, Dio or Xiphilinus! observes : "Eyeyóve 9€ ré- 
para €v rjj "Pop dXXa re kal ék roÀ d'yáNparos rijs" Ioi00s, 0 vrep rÓ déroya 
TOÜ vao avT7js €ri kuvós Oxeirai, — which last was either an image of Anebo 
or Anubis, or more probably of the dog-star. 

The emperor Otho, like Commodus and Antoninus Caracalla, was ad- 
dicted to the worship of Isis: Sacra etiam Isidis szepe in lintea religiosaque 
veste propalam celebrasse (dicitur)k. Adrian affected to despise them : 
Sacra Romana diligentissime curavit, peregrina contempsit!. Alexander 
Severus, though brought up under Origen, paid respect to Isis and Se- 
rapis: Isium et Serapium decenter ornavit, additis signis et deliacis et 
omnibus mysticis*, "Tertullian about the same time observes: Nam id 
plerumque dicendum est: in templo /Esculapii illum habes: in vico 
Isidis habito : et sacerdos Jovis factus est". 

We cannot doubt that Isis and the Isiaci were not merely tolerated at 
Rome, but reverenced as sacred in an eminent sense, when even Domitian 
in the civil war of Vespasian and Vitellius, and in the storming of the Capi- 
tol, A. D. 69, escaped under the disguise of one of this body. Seneca just 


h Suetonius, Domitianus, v. r. Eu- 
tropius, vii. 15. 
i Ixxix. 10. cf. 8. 


P Cap. xxiii. go. Meursii, Lugduni 
Bat. 1622. 
€ ]xx-Ixxiv : exxxix. 1: cxli. 4. 


d MMCXXVII. 

€ MMCXXVIII. 

f MMCXXXI. 

&£ Dio, Ixvi. 24. cf. 26. 21. Sueto- 
nius, Titus, viii. 9. Victor, Epitome, 
Titus. Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. 
P. ii. 277. ad ann. 2095. Thesaurus 
Temp. ad ann. 2005. Olymp. 217. I. 


k Suetonius, Otho, xii. 5. 

l Historie Aug. SS. Spartian, A- 
drian, 22. 

m [bid. Lampridius, Alexander Se- 
verus, 26. 

n De Idololatria, 20: Opp. iv. 177. 
Cf. De Testimonio Animse, 2 : iv. 32. 
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On this question too it is a critical coincidence that the 
relation of the proper Roman calendar to the Julian, from 
the kalends of January A.D. 40 to the kalends of January 
A. D. 48 inclusive, was that of equality: so that, in any one 
of these four years, a given Egyptian date agreed both to the 
same Roman and to the same Julian. But, with the kalends 
of January A.D. 44, this relation began to be one of in- 
equality ; and that coincidence could no longer hold good. 
The Roman date of the Isia must have been adopted from 
the Egyptian calendar sometime when the 17th Athyr was 
agreeing not only to v kalendas Novembris, but also to Oc- 
tober 28: therefore in one of these years, A. D. 40—43. It is 
about this time, (or only a few years later, in the reign of 
Nero,) that we find Lucan complaining, 

Nos in templa tuam Romana adcepimus Isin, 


Semideosque canes et sistra jubentia luctus, 
Et quem tu plangens hominem testaris Osirim r. 


And putting such sentiments as the following into the mouth 
of Pompey the Younger, after the death of his father: 
Evolvam busto jam numen gentibus Isim, 


Et tectum lino spargam per vulgus Osirim, 
Et sacer in Magni cineres mactabitur Apis 5. 


Very natural and very consistent; if the deification of Osiris 
and Isis, of Anubis and Apis, by publie authority at least, 
was still a recent event, to which the old Roman sense of 
propriety was hardly yet reconciled: but not, if they had 
been long in established, almost in exclusive, possession of 
the Pantheon. 

It remains to explain if possible the addition of a day to 
the Isia at Rome, over and above the proper number of days 


before, in the reign of Nero, observes, Cum sistrum aliquis concutiens ex 
imperio mentitur? : Juvenal in that of Domitian, 


Pictores quis nescit ab Iside pasciP ? 
and Martial, in one of his epigrams of the same date, 


Nuntiat octavam Pharie sua turba juvence, 
Atque pilata redit jamque subitque cohors. 


9 De Vita Beata, xxvii. 1. Opp. 1. r Pharsalia, viii. 831. 
P xii. 28. $ Ibid. ix. 157; cf. 145. 
q x. 48. 1. cf. xii. 29. 19, 20. 
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devoted to them by the Egyptian rule; and that too ex sena- 
tus consulto. 

Two of the emperors of later time are noted in history as 
particularly addicted to the worship of Isis. One of these 
was Commodus.  Itis related of him t, ** Sacra Isidis coluit 
ut et caput raderet et Anubin portaret": and it is observed 
of Pescennius Niger, (Severus! rival for the purple, after the 
death of Commodus,) * Hunc in Commodianis hortis in por- 
ticu curva pictum de musivo (22 mosaic) inter Commodi ami- 
cissimos videmus sacra Isidis ferentem ; quibus Commodus 
adeo deditus fuit ut et caput raderet et Anubin portaret et 
omnes partes expleret »." Commodus therefore might have 
added a day to the Isia, to shew his devotion to the goddess: 
and it would have been nothing extraordinary if he had done 
so. Yet we are not of opinion that the addition in question 
was actually made by him. 

Antoninus Bassianus, surnamed Caracalla, son and suc- 
cessor of Severus, was quite as much devoted to the worship 
of Isis as Commodus; so much so that Spartian, (his bio- 
grapher,) had found even the first introduction of her services 
into Rome attributed to him: * Sacra Isidis Romam depor- 
tavit *, et templa ubique magnifica eidem De:e fecit: sacra 
etiam majore reverentia celebravit quam antea celebraban- 
tur ?...* In quo quidem, he continues, mihi mirum videtur 
quemadmodum sacra TIsidis prinum per hunc Romam venisse 
dicantur, quum Antoninus Commodus ita ea celebraverit ut 
et Anubin portaret et pausas ederet. nisi forte iste addidit 
celebritati, non ea primus invenit." 

This conjecture of Spartian's is no doubt the true explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of which we are in search ; a day 
more in the Roman Isia than in the Egyptian. Antoninus 
in the excess of his zeal added this day to the Isia, and made 
them five days long, instead of four; and very probably ap- 
pointed peculiar services for this fifth day ; though what, we 
cannot undertake to say, because we have nowhere found it 
on record. And to give greater solemnity to the addition, 
and to ensure its perpetuity, he caused it to be decreed by 

t Lampridius, Commodus, 9. racalla: /Egypti sacra per eum depor- 


u Spartianus, Niger, 6. tata Romam. 
x Cf. Aurelius Victor, Antoninus Ca- y Vita, 9. 
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the Roman senate. Hence the intimation which still appears 
in the Constantian calendar attached to this fifth day, but to 
no other, of ex senatus consulto; and hence the allusion in 
Lydus to the ceremonies of this last day : to something done 
on this day in the temple of Isis, which concluded, consum- 
mated, and closed her feast, and the holidays devoted to it. 
We have it in our power to shew that Antoninus Bassia- 
nus, or Caracalla, introduced into the calendar another date, 
which still appears there under the name of the Navigium 
Isidis; which at this period of Roman history was a stated 
ceremony in honour of Isis. It may be questioned however, 
whether the state of the calendar in the reign of this em- 
peror had not something to do with these proceedings of his. 
In the second year of his reign, A. D. 212, the Roman days 
of the month began to be one day behind the Julian: so 
that the fourth day of the Isia in the Roman calendar, instead 
of falling October 31, would be falling October 30. This 
antieipation was very well understood at the time. It might 
therefore be the moving cause to this addition. A day might 
purposely be given to the Isia at this time, to bring them up 
to their proper term, October 31: and this date would ulti- 
mately be found attached in the Julian calendar to Nov. 1. 


SEcTION IV.—div. Date of the Rosetta stone; date of the Mar- 
mor Tripolitanum ; dates of Pliny ; dates of Censorinus. 


We omit in the present review some well known dates: 
That of the Rosetta stone, which belongs to B. C. 197—196: 
and that of the Marmor Tripolitanum, A. D. 27». We shall 
have occasion to notice them elsewhere. We omit also cer- 
tain Egyptian dates which occur in the Historia Naturalis of 
Pliny, familiar probably to some of our readers; because 
those too will require to be considered on a future occasion. 
The next such dates, which we propose to notice at present, 
are those of Censorinus. 

* Nam ut a nostris ita ab /Egyptiis quidam anni in litteras 
relati sunt: ut quos Nabonnazaru nominant, quod a primo 
imperi ejus anno consurgunt: quorum hic pccccrxxxvi. 
item Philippi: qui ab excessu Alexandri Magni numerantur, 


7 See our Prolegomena, cap. iii. 138, sq.; 152. sqq. 
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et ad hunc usque producti annos prxii consummant. sed 
horum initia semper a primo die mensis ejus sumuntur cui 
apud ZEgyptios nomen est 'Thoth: quique hoc anno fuit ante 
diem vir kalendas Julias; cum abhinc annos centum, impe- 
ratore Antonino Pio ii. et Bruttio Presente Coss. (U. C. 892, 
A.D.139,) ndem dies fuerint ante diem xm kalendas Au- 
gusti *." 

Censorinus was writing this treatise of his Coss. Ulpio et 
Pontiano, U. C. 991, A. D. 238*. "The Nabonassarian year, 
answering to that, dated from 'Thoth 1, was Nab. 986, June 
24 at 18 hours, June 25 at midnight, vi kal. Julias Roman; 
the true cyclical term, to which this Nabonassarian one cor- 
responded, being Mesore 28 at 18 hours, or Mesore 28 at 
midnight: the standing difference of Thoths after A. D. 225, 
as we have explained * being 4-8. 

In like manner Nabon. 887 corresponded to A. D. 139: 
the first of the Nabonassarian Thoth at that time answering 
to Mesore 29, and both to July 19 at 18 hours or July 20 at 
midnight : the latter of which in the Roman style, as the same 
with the Julian, would be xir kalendas Augusti, not xu ka- 
lendas Augusti, as Censorinus implies the Egyptian date to 
have been. In consequence of this discrepancy, learned men 
have suspected an error in his text; and have proposed to 
correct it by reading xir kalendas Augusti. We believe 
his text to be sound; and the actual Roman date of the 
first of Thoth Nabon. 887, A. D. 139, to have been rightly 
assigned by him: and yet the Julian date to have been 
July 20 notwithstanding. How this could be the case it 
would be premature to explain at present. 

It is obvious to remark, that the reduction of these num- 
bers in Censorinus gives the epoch of the sra of Philip in 
terms of the s:era of Nabonassar, Nab. 425 — B. C. 324; which 
is correct : and the epoch of the sera of Nabonassar itself in 
terms of the z:era vulgaris, B. C. 747. 


v. Dates of Theon. 


Some examples of the equable Egyptian reckoning occur 
in the IIpóxewo: kavóves of 'T'heon; as well as others in the 


SECTION V. 





2 De Die Natali, xxi. : 5 Ibid. xxi. 
c Supra, Diss. viii, ch. ii. sect. xii. 
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Alexandrine?. 'They prove that the old equable calendar had 
not yet been superseded by the Alexandrine even in his time. 

Two of these we propose to adduce: the first, the date of 
the mean conjunction of the sun and the moon, in the month 
Phamenoth, kar" Aiyvzríovs, Diocletiani 90 *. 

The epoch of the sra of Diocletian in the Alexandrine 
calendar was August 29, A. D. 284; in the equable, Thoth 1, 
Nab.1032, Philippi 608, Augusti 314, June 13, A. D. 284 also f. 
Consequently Diocletiani 90 corresponded to Nabon. 1121, 
reckoned from Thoth 1, May 22 at noon, according to the 
astronomical rule, A. D. 373. 


A.D. h. m. Nab. h, m. 





313 May 22 0 o i121 Thoth 1: o o 
add 180 add 180 
202 181 
cast off 184 cast off 180 
Nov. 18 o o Phamenoth 1x o o 
I3 13 
December 1 o o Phamenoth 14 o o 


On which day our Hekkaidekaéteric type. of the lunar 
calendar, period xv. cycle viii. 9, also shews the cyclical new 
moon. 

The second case is that of two eclipses, one of the sun, 
Thoth 24 at 2 h. 24 m. ».«. éyyiora in the Egyptian calendar; 
Paüni 22 at 2 h. 24 m. ». v. in the Alexandrme: the other, 
of the moon, Phamenoth 6, 17 h. 129 m. from noon, in the 
equable calendar; both however Diocletiani 80 £— Nabon. 
1111—1112: Philippi 687—688: A. D. 368—304. 








j. 4D. h. m.  Nab. h. m. 
364 May 24 o o i112 Thoth 1 o o 
23 2 24 23: 2 324 

June 16 2 24 Thoth 24 2 24 


23 20 24 from sunset. 





h. m. 
According to Pingré, C) eclipsed at Paris, Junei6,1 o  P.M. 


A. D. 364 --I 50 IO 





at Alexandria, June 16, 2 50 1o 


4 Ptolem:ei Opera, vi. ITpóxeipot ka- e Ibid. p. 74. f Ibid. vi. 3t, 32. 
vóves. & Opp. vi. p. 7 t. 84—87. cf. 81, 82. 
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jih, A. D. h. m. Nab. h. m. 
364 May 24 o o i112 Thoth : o o 
185 13 12 185 15 12 
dba 
209 17 12 186 15 12 
cast off 184 cast off 180 
h. m. 
November 25 17 12 Phamenoth 6 1r; 12 
- 26 gp 12ífrom sunset -— 4 11 I2from sunset. 

Bl 1n. 8. 

According to Pingré, ) ecl. at Paris, November 26, 2 o o A.M. 
A. D. 364 - 1.50 IO 


at Alexandria, Nov. 26, 3 50 10 A. M. 


SEcTION VI.—vi. sia àn the time of Achilles Tatius. 

IIoré à& Aliyómrio( àmó Kapk(vov émi Alyoképora TÓv TjAtov 
karLóvra Ópóvres kal ék pgakporépeorv cpukpórvovra às Tjiépas 
ézévÜovr* e)Aafoópevo, pi) karà (jpaxv karaAímy avroUs Ó TjAvos. 
kal éaTip Ó kaupós otros ó sap. avrois TOv kaXovjérov 'loiov**. él 
08 máAw üàvafja(vew ijpfaro Kol pakporépas mowetv Tàs Tjuépas, 
TQyvkabra Aevxeuuovoürvres éorepavgoópgoaavi. 

It is clear that no allusion could have been intended in 
this passage to the old and mistaken notion exposed by 
Geminus of the incidence of the Isia at the winter solstice. 
The sun is here supposed to be in Cancer, not in Capricorn ; 
and the days are supposed to be beginning to decrease, not 
to increase in length. This state of the case could hold 
good only at midsummer ; i. e. of the summer solstice, not of 
the winter. The Isia at this time then must have been falling 
at midsummer, and even at the summer solstice. 1f so, the 
Isia, according to the Alexandrine calendar, could not possibly 
be meant; for those were fixed to the middle of November. 
What remains then, except to understand this allusion of 
the cyclical or moveable Isia; the Isia in the equable calen- 
dar? In that case, when Achilles Tatius was writing this 
commentary on Aratus, the equable calendar was still in 
existence in Egypt: even Isis herself had not yet lost all her 
votaries in that country: the Isia must have continued to be 


* 'l'his observation is parenthetic : and we should probably read, ó rà» 
map. avrois kaNovpevov 'Ioíov. 


h Opp. vi. 88—91, 92. cf. the notes i Uranologium, 146 C. Achilles Ta- 
p. 162. tius, Isagoge, cap. 23. 
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celebrated in some way or other according to the old rule ; 
and at this very time must have been falling at midsummer, 
and possibly on midsummer day, or the summer solstice 
itself. 

It has been made a question whether the commentator on 
Aratus, and the author of the Greek romance, De Leucippes 
et Clitophontis Amoribus, were the same person*. ]t is 
possible that they may have been different ; though we are 
not aware of any clear proof to that effect. 'lhe romance 
is noticed by Photius!: but he gives no particulars of the 
personal history of the author, except that he was a native of 
Alexandria, (as the commentator on Aratus appears to have 
been.) Suidas? adds that he was a Christian, and even a 
bishop. From the comparison, instituted by Photius, be- 
tween Ais case, as the author of one work of fiction of this 
kind, and that of Heliodorus bishop of Tricca in Thessaly 
author of another still extant, (the /Ethiopica, or history of 
Theagenes and Chariclea,) it seems very probable that he 
considered him the later of the two. "The date of Heliodo- 
rus's work is known"; the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
or that of Honorius and Arcadius his sons, cir. A. D. 400. 
Achilles Tatius therefore might be considerably later than 
this. 

It appears from our general tables that, from A. D. 505 
the ingress of period xxxvii to A.D.617 that of period 
xxxvii, the Julian date of the vernal equinox was still 
March 19: and the length of the spring quarter, for the 
whole of this period, being nearly 94 days, the date of the 
summer solstice would be June 21. If the 17 Athyr is to 
fall on June 21, the 1 of Thoth must fall on April 6: and 
that was the case from Nabon. 1804—1307 A. D. 556 to 559, 
but no longer. We consider it probable that the allusion in 
the above passage of the commentary on Aratus belongs to 
this time in general: though it is not necessary to suppose it 
must have been written in one of these years, A. D. 556 to 


k Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grxca, tom. 
ii. lib. iii. ros, xxiii. 

1 Codex 87. p. 66. 

m Tn nomine. 

n At the end of the work the author 
describes himself as àvijp 9oivi£ 'Euecq- 
vhs, àv &$' fAlov "yévos, Gcobooíov mais 


*HAióbwpos. 'lhe ecclesiastical histo- 
rian Nicephorus has left it on record 
that for writing and publishing this 
romance, and for refusing to suppress 
it afterwards, he was deposed by the 
church from his episcopal office. Cf. 
Socrates, E. H. v. xxii. 287, C. D. 
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559. The allusion would be equally consistent with the fact 
of the incidence of the Isia at midsummer, a few years earlier; 
and even at the beginning of the sixth century itself '*. 


* Petavius (Uranologium, 165—169) has given the whole or part of 
another Isagoge ad Aratwm, also ascribed to Achilles Tatius: and which 
appears to have been published as his by his first editor Victorius. "The 
genuineness of this however is open to doubt. In its present state too it is 
corrupt. 'lhere is one passage in it notwithstanding which we think it 
worth while to produce; because ifit is really a production of Achilles 
Tatius, it may serve to determine his age. Pag. 168 (IIepi kókXov) : EbfUs 
perà roUrov karaBaívovrt éco riv ó kaXoUpevos Oepwós poros, (sc kókAos") 
ÓrL *yevópevos jos €v kapktvo, 0s keira €v abr, Üepwàs rpomás movira 
xarà MakeOóvas pév Ilava(uov (lege Ilavápov or Ilavjpov) eikáÓu rerápTy, 
karà 0€ ' AXe£avOpeis "Emi reráprg eikádt . . . . perà roUrov vmrokaraBaívovrt 
€crlv ó kaXoüpevos lonuepwós (kókXos), Órt ó Atos &v TQ (o0iakQ kÜkAQ 
$epópevos, Órav xarà kpióv yévgra, i) karà xj^às, ràg k«Novpévas vm 
Alyvmriíov (vyóv, toruepiav movi, dza£ pév Oapevo0  eikcót rerápry * * * 
rovrégT. l'opriaíov. kai €v kpu. £v. capwüs Tow rpomüs, €v 0€ xrAaís ?jroi 
(vy d$6Oworopwás. 

If the reading in the last instance of Phamenoth 24 is sound, it must be 
meant of the vernal equinox ; and there must be an hiatus in the text 
(not however noticed by Petavius) between Phamenoth 24 and Gorpizeus, 
in which the date of the auturminal equinox should have come. Now 
Phamenoth 24 in the Alexapndrine calendar always answered to March 20: 
and March 20, as our tabies shew, was still the Julian date of the vernal 
equinox, down to the beginning of the sixth century. 

As to the other dates, Panemus 24 in this author's time could not 
possibly answer to any thing but June 24; nor Epiphi 24 to any thing 
but July 18. It is clear then that these dates as they stand are inconsist- 
ent. We may render them consistent by reading Panemus 21: in the 
former, (ka' for k«0') and Paüni 27 («£" for x0") instead of Epiphi 24. Both 
these will correspond to June 21; the date of the summer solstice answer- 
ing to March 19 as that of the vernal equinox. But all this is purely 
conjectural. 

In the Anthologia Greca there is an Epigram of Leo Philosophus on 
the Romance of Achilles Tatius4. "There is another eis 8í8Aovs IIpókXov 
kai Oéevos*. From the comparison of these together, it might at first 
sight be supposed that Leo Philosophus, Achilles Tatius, Proclus and 
"Theon, were contemporaries. But though that might be the case with 
Leo and Achilles Tatius, it could not be the case with Proclus and Theon. 
In fact, the epigram of Leo which see:ns to lead to this inference is oz tAe 
books of Proclus and 'Theon; not on Proclus and Theon themselves. 
"Theon indeed was professor of philosophy at Alexandria in his time: but 


q iv. 98. Leo Phil. iv. 1 — 14. r [bid. iii. 
VOL. MH. uh 
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It is not easy to trace the continued use of the equable 
year in Egypt beyond the point of time to which we have 
now brought it down; neither is it necessary to do so: and 
yet there is good ground for believing that it continued in 
actual use much longer, and survived even the conquest of 
Egypt by the Arabians, and the introduction of the lunar 
calendar of Hej'ra into that country.  Golius, ad Alferga- 
num*, has a statement which bears on this point: * Et ne 
Arabes quidem, setate multo posteriores, anni intercalaris 
(the Julian calendar) apud Coptitas seu /Egyptios usum 
adeo antiquum agnoscunt. nam Ibn Jounis, ubi de computo 
JEgyptorum agit, disertis testatur verbis et tunc eorum 
fuisse quosdam qui priscam anni :zquabilis formam adhuc 
servarent, licet apud alios plerosque omnes intercalatio usu 
recepta esset". Tt appears from the Hakemite tables that 
Ibn Iounis' time was as late as A.D. 1007. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that a genuine equable date is still to be 
met with, corresponding to Nabon. 1630, A. D. 882: with 
an account of which we shall conclude our observations on 
this subject for the present. 

In the Hakemite tables of Abul Hassan Ebn Iounis (the 
same Ibn Iounis alluded to by Golius) an autumnal equinox 


we do not know that Proclus was so. He settled early at Athenss, and 
succeeded Syrianus in the chair of philosophy there, (hence his title of 
Diadochus,) as he himself was succeeded by Marinus, who wrote his life. 
In his own commentary on the Timzeus, there is a passaget, from which 
it may be collected that he reckoned 1 roo years between his own time and 
that of Homer: and supposing him to have made Homer as old as the 
return of the Heraclide, cir. B. C. 1080, this would give his own age 
some time in the 5th century. In fact it is generally assumed that Proclus 
died in A. D. 485, and was born in A. D. 412; so that his acme would 
coincide with A. D. 450. 

Some of the learned have thought that Achilles Tatius is referred to 
by Firmicus, De Astrologia, lib. iv. x: and Firmicus' time was the reign 
of Constantius ". But this is a doubtful point; Achilles only being there 
mentioned, (not Achilles Tatius,) along with Abram another astrologer. 


8 See supra, Diss. iv. ch. ii. sect. v. See lib. i. Przefatio, &c. cap. iv: and 
Art.ix. Cf. Photius, Cod. 242. p. 345. lib. i. cap. ii, the solar eclipse men- 
l. 18. Anthologia, iii. 153. Proclus, vi.  tioned by him in the consular year of 
Suidas, TIpókAos. Optatus and Facundus. 

t A. (iv.) 671 2277; D—E. ! X Pag. 5 and p. 47. 
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is left on record», observed by Albatani at Raecah or Aracta, 
dated by him on the 19th of Elul, in the Syrian calendar, the , 
8th of Pachon in the Coptie, and in the sra of Alex. 1206, 
sera, Sel. 1194. 

By this «ra of Alexander the sra Philippi is meant; in 
in which 1206 — Nab. 1630. Nab. 1630 entered on Thoth 1 
at midnight; January 15 at midnight, A. D. 882: and sup- 
posing Pachon 8, in this instance, to be reckoned from Thoth1, 
Nab. 1630, it comes out Sept. 19 at midnight, A. D. 882; 
which was also the same as the Syrian Elul 19 at mid- 
night. 

The mean vernal equinox for the meridian of our tables, 
A. D. 882, bore date March 18, 9h. 23 m. 24s. The' true 
was two days earlier. "The length of the spring and sum- 
mer quarters at this time being 186 or 187 days, the au- 
tumnal equinox would fall September 19 after midnight. 
The meridian of Aracta may not be exactly known: but it 
could not have differed less than 14 or 15 minutes, east, from 
that of Jerusalem. t is certain then that the date of this 
equinox, even for that meridian, must have been the morning 
of September 19 A. D. 882. According to Albatani himself 
(apud Ebn Iounis) it was determined by observation to 
4 h. 45 min. before sunrise: i. e. Sept. 19 at 1 h. 15 min. 4. «. 
In this case Pachon 8 its Egyptian date could have been 
taken only from the equable calendar. "The Alexandrine 
Pachon 8 must have been May 3. Yet Albatanius called it 
the Coptiec Pachon. It is manifest too that he must have 
reckoned this Pachon 8 either from Sept. 18 at noon, (which 
is most probable,) or from Sept. 18 at sunset. 

]t appears too that he dated the observation sra Sel. 1194. 
That year, as our tables shew, would enter October 1 
A. D. 882; too late consequently for this date of Sept. 19 or 
Elul 19, if reckoned from October 1: but not so, if reckoned 
from Sept. l. Learned men therefore have inferred from 
this distinction, (and justly,) that the epoch of the sra 
Seleucidarum, recognised by Albatanius, was Sept.l, not 
October 1, B. C. 312. 


Y Notices et Extraits, (MSS. of the royal or national library at Paris,) vii. partie 
Ie. 148. 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 
On the Apis cycle of the Equyptians. 





CHAPTER I. 





SEcTIoN I.— On the cycles of the Egyptians in general. 


Tur review which we have just brought to a close is 
suffieient, in our opinion, to satisfy any candid and un- 
prejudiced inquirer, that the Egyptian calendar, from the 
earliest to the latest times, was always the same; and always 
identical with the equable calendar, cyclical or Nabonas- 
sarian, of our own Fasti. "The reader however must not sup- 
pose that this is the only proof of that fact, which we have to 
produce. We began that review with observing that we 
intended it merely as preparatory to inquiries of a different 
kind: and we are willing to abide by that profession. Let 
it still be considered an open question, whether the civil 
calendar of Egypt was always of one kind, and always the 
same with the equable calendar of our Fasti. We have 
vouchers and proofs of that identity yet in reserve, (if it be 
the pleasure of God that we should lay them before our 
readers in all their details,) which will leave no doubt about 
it; vouchers and proofs, supplied by a branch of our subject 
to which we have hitherto scarcely alluded, the cvcres of 
ancient Egypt: the derivation, the constitution, the final end 
and design, the use and application, of the cycles of ancient 
Egypt. 

These cycles (with one exception) were not the same 
thing as the calendar of the Egyptians; but they were all, 
without exception, derived from it: they all presuppose and 
recognise it: most of them were constantly associated with 
it: all alike serve to attest and substantiate it. And though 
the number of such cycles among the Egyptians, derived 
from the same civil form of the calendar, (only at different 
times,) appears to have been considerable, (greater in all 
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probability than is likely ever to be known at present;) it is 
sufficient for our purpose to specify fowr, as those of which 
we propose and of which we hope to give such an account as 
shall be demonstrative of their connection both with the 
actual civil calendar of Egypt, and with the primitive civil 
calendar exhibited in our Fasti from the first: the Phoenix 
cycle, the Mneuis cycle, the Sothiacal cycle, and the Apis 
cycle. 

With respect to these four cycles in particular; without 
meaning any disparagement to the ability the zeal and the 
industry which have been devoted to researches of this kind 
by the learned of modern times; we are compelled by the 
truth to say That nothing is known of them at all, or nothing 
for certain. Of the Phoenix, the Mneuis, and the Apis 
cycles nothing is known at all; of the Sothiacal cycle, or 
more correctly to speak, of the Sothiacal period, something is 
known: but that something is so mixed up with error as to 
be totally useless for any practical purpose, and to have 
served hitherto only to mislead the learned, and to keep them 
in ignorance of the truth. We may assert therefore, and we 
feel ourselves bound to assert, even at the risk of offending 
the strongest and most inveterate prejudices, that on these 
points, eagerly and ardently as they have been investigated 
by the learned and curious of modern times, the utmost 
amount of misconception, and consequently the utmost de- 
gree of ignorance, of the truth still prevails; and, to judge 
from the experience of the past, must still have prevailed to 
the end of time itself, had it not pleased the only Author and 
Source of all knowledge and of all wisdom, in his own time 
and in his own way, and to serve his own wise and benevolent 
purposes for the good of men themselves, to bring the primi- 
tive calendar to light, which was the only clue to these further 
discoveries ; and therefore to leave the learned both of this 
country and of all other countries utterly without excuse, if 
they still choose to prefer the gnis fatuus of the pseudo- 
chronology of Egypt, of China, of Hindoostan, or of any 
people or of any country in the world besides, to the only 


true system of mundane time, which he himself has revealed 
in the Bible. 
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SEcTION II.—O» the Apis cycle.  Testimonies to the Apis ; 
general and particular. 


If the cycles which we have enumerated were to be consi- 
dered in their order of time respectively, we must have begun 
with the Phoenix cycle; for that is the oldest of all. It 
makes little difference however in what order they are consi- 
dered: or rather, we shall find it the most convenient course 
which we can adopt, to trace them backwards, from the last 
of all to the first of all. 

We propose therefore to take the Apis cycle first: for that 
was the youngest of all. And we shall enter upon its consi- 
deration by collecting together and stating the extant testi- 
monies of antiquity relating to the Egyptian Apis, such as 
have fallen in our way: i. The more general; ii. The more 


particular and circumstantial: testimonies to its existence in. 


Egypt; to its estimation and worship in that country ; to its 
generation and birth; to its description, its characteristic 
marks and distinctions; to its treatment both in its lifetime 
and after its death: and the like. We must premise however 
that, besides the Apis, the Egyptians had another sacred 
bull, called Mneuis; and that, from the nature of the case, 
allusions to the one are frequently intermingled with allu- 
sions to the other. But we shall endeavour to keep them as 
distinct as we can ; producing the testimonies to the Apis at 
present, and reserving those to the Mneuis for a future 
opportunity. 





i. Afjor yàp ór( TQ raórQs mowvuérvo Ti)v alpesiw, ov0év àv 
OLevéykete yevéoc0at Onpíov 1) üávÜpomor: ó yov év Alyónro [Bos 
Óv ós Amir Tu4Àciv €v mÀAeíoot TOv roiorov éfovoiá(eu T0ÀAQv 
povapxuóv "—.At vero ne fando quidem auditum est crocodi- 
lum aut ibim aut felim violatum ab /Egyptio. quid igitur 
censes? Apim illum sanctum /Egyptiorum bovem nonne 
deum videri ZEgyptiis?—Bos quoque immolatur quam ZE- 
gyptii Apin colunt P—Kal Alyósmrio, VOarv  kaírow "pev mac 
kowür Toi(s Alyvmríos rÓ ÜOcp, i0(g 0€ Megdíraus pév ó fo0s 

n Aristotle, Ethica Eudemidea, i. 5: 82. Cf. De Republica, iii, 91. (Hein- 


Opp. ii. 1215. 35.1. 6. richii, Bonnz ad Rhenum, 1828.) 
9 Cicero, De Natura Deor. i. 29. $ P Tacitus, Histor. v. 4. 
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0cós à—T( 8& ovAópevos kai ó Mepydírgs obros rabpos ó mouw- 
Aos Tpockvveirai kal xpG kal mwpodwjras éxyevr— lepoürat 08 üpa 
Tij Adpoóíry (75) Iv0f] rouaéro (rts yvv1)), kal r(krerat Tfj 0eQ yvvi] 
mow(ÀAn, kaÜámep ó "Asus Alyvmríows 5—Mépdopat kal Tóv. Alyv- 
, Lol , ^ ^ , / N ? 
mwríev vóuov.  oür éketvow ru4Gu ......àmoÜrüjokeu 0cós | Alyv- 
/ : ^ M M ; E] , A^ i ^ "^ S 
qrríots, kal sevOeira, 0eós, kal Oeikvvra, zap. avrots Lepóv OcoD kal 
rá$os 0co0 t —Infinitum est describere ...quam is poenam con- 
stituerit /Egyptius in eum qui publicasset quibus Apis jace- 
ret absconditus * — Kai karexéro rijv olkovjérgv kekvrós Ómotos 
Tis Alyvmsrov éw' oiyopévo TQ "Ami, w—TÓr pi» yàp wvxomop- 
x Cy Lo. NC ^ ^ , , , / , , 
vOv Eppiür karà rO zaAatórv vopuuov map AiyumTiows àvayayóvra 
e^ vy * ^ / * / Mis / A 
ToU Amuióos TO cQp.a Méxpi Truwvós 7rapaüibóvatL TQ TepiKeusévo Tijv 
Lol 5 ^ Le] 
roü Kepfiépov mporouüv X— A 0 épudavàs 0p$ou Üdmrovres TÓv 
"Au ol iepeis, Órav mapakopí(oair emi oxe0ías Tó opa, Bakyxe(as 
ot0év à-o0ei. kal yàp vef)p(óas mepwkaÜdmrovra, kal Oópcovs do- 
poüc. kai [3oais xpóvrat kal kiwijoecur, Gomep oi károxou Tots 
NEN A^ , ) oy *'O s * "A € / 
mepi-róv Aóvvgcov Opyiacpots — O pér yàp "Amis Ó uéyiros 
0cós ajrois àv àmoÜárq, Tís oÜre epi moAAoU motetra, Tijv kópqv 
OcTis o)k Amefópgoe, kal vuAóv émi Tíje kejaAÍis rÓ mév0os üme- 


üc(£faro; éor. 0€ Ó " Amis é£ üyéAqs 0cós eri rQ mporépo xeiporovo- 


p.evos, 70ÀU kaAA(ov kai ceuvórepos TOv i0toróv (3oQv 7. 


ii. Nile pater! quanam possum te dicere caussa, 
Aut quibus in terris occuluisse caput ? 
Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 
Te canit atque suum pubes miratur Osirin 
Barbara Memphitem plangere docta bovem 8. 


Cum medio noctis spatio sub imagine somni 
Inachis ante torum pompa comitante suorum 
Aut stetit aut visa est. inerant lunaria fronti 
Cornua cum spicis nitido flaventibus auro, 


q Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 42, 11: 
Opp. ii. 694. 

r Ibid. Deorum concilium, 10,62. Opp. 
ii. 533. Cf. De Astrologia, 7, 75. Opp. 
ii. 363. 

s Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, iii. i. 
110. B. 

t Maximus Tyrius, viii. 5. p. 85. Cf. 
xxii. 6. 269: 271: xxv. 3. 303. 

V Arnobius, vi. 193, 194. Lugd. Bat. 
1651, (Maire.) Cf. Porphyrii Epistola 
ad Anebonem, apud Gale, (Iamblichus, 


De Mysteriis,) pag. vi. l. 18-31. 

Ww Libanius, Morqóía érl Niuoumela, 
lxii: Opp. iii. 344. 3: overthrown by 
an earthquake, ix. kal. Sept. Aug. 24. 
A. D. 358. See Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Xvii. 7. 135: 5. II. 

X Diodorus Sic. i. 96. 

Y Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxv. 

Z Lucian, De Sacrificiis, 15. 55 : Opp. 
i. 538. Cf. De Dea Syria, 6. 68: Opp. 
iii. 454. 

a Tibullus, i. vii. 23. 
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Et regale decus: cum qua latrator Anubis 
Sanctaque Bubastis variusque coloribus Apis 
Quique premit vocem digitoque silentia suadet 
Sistraque erant, numquamque satis quaesitus Osiris, 
Plenaque somniferi serpens peregrina veneni 5. 


— 





Isi Phoroneis quondam stabulata sub antris, 
Nunc regina Phari numenque Orientis anheli, 
Excipe multisono puppim Mareotida sistro, 
Et juvenem egregium, Latius cui ductor Eóa 
Signa Palestinasque dedit frenare cohortes. 
Ipsa manu placida per limina festa sacrosque 
Duc portus urbesque tuas: te praeside noscat 
Unde paludosi feecunda licentia Nili : 

Cur vada desidant et ripa coerceat undas 


Cecropio signata luto .... 
* * * 


Vilia cur magnos zequent animalia divos : 
Qu:e sibi pressternat vivax altaria phoenix : 
Quos dignetur agros, aut quo se gurgite Nili 
Mergat adoratus trepidis pastoribus Apis c. 





Non per mystica sacra Dindymenes, 
Non per Niliacze bovem juvencz, 
Nullos denique per deos deasque 
Jurat Gellia, sed per uniones d. 


Ht / » s * ^ ^ ^ / 
ni BovAogérgv 06 Tr5v ow xal TQ AvcireAet mvporpéyrao8at 


^ , n" , 
TOUS lepeis émi ràs mwpoewpmuévas Tu4às, TÓ Tpí(rov jépos Tíjs Xeypass 
avrois Ooürvau. mpós rüs TOv ÜeÓr ÓOepameías re kal Aewrovpyías. 


ro)s 0 iepets Aéyerau. prmuoveíovras ràv 'Ocípibos ebepyeoióv 
xai Tj TapakaAo)o: BovAoguévovs xapí(eo0a. mwpós 0€ roírois TQ 
AvctreAet mpokNiÜévras márra mpü£a, karà Tijv "Iou0os moOnkgv. 


010 kai uéxpt ro vOv ékácrovs rQv iepéov vroAap[Mávew map. éav- 
rois reÜád0a. rüv "Ocupw, kal rá re éf àpxüjs àduepo0évra. (a 


* Ovid. Metam. ix. 685. In the last 
line the asp is meant : the poison of the 
asp being notoriously of that descrip- 
tion. It made a stated part of the re- 
presentation of Isis. See /Elian, De 
Natura Anim. x. 31 : Apuleius, Meta- 
morphos. xi. 262, 263. 

Hec procul Io 
Spectat ab arce poli jam divis addita 
jamque 


Aspide cincta comas et ovanti persona 
sistro. Valer. Flacc. Argon. iv. 416. 
Et movisse caput visa est argentea ser- 
pens. Juvenal, vi. 537. 
Quie est, observes the vetus Scholiasta, 
in templo Isidis. 
€ Statius, Protrepticon Metio Ce- 


4 Martial, Epigramm. viii. 81. 1. 
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^ * 32. , ^ n 3 ^ * 
Tu4GQv, kal TeAevrgcávrov aUrÓv év Ta[s rajais àvarveovoOai TÓ 

^ / hy /, N € ^ , 5 
ToU 'Oaípibos mérvÜos. rovs Óé rabpovs robs iepovUs, TÓv r€ Óvopa- 
Cóuevov "Amir kal róv Mretww, 'Ocípibu katepo0sjrat, kal rojrovs 
céBeo0a,. kaÜámep O0eo)s kowi) karaüewOiva. màow Alyvmríois. 
rabra yàp rà (9a Tots ebpoÜüoi TOv TOU oírov kapmóv cvrvepytfjcat 
páAicTa Tpós re rÓv o zópov kal ràs kowüàs &ámávrov ék Tíje yeop- 
yías ódeAe(as e— Tobs 0& raópovs ToUs iepovs, Aéyce O& róv re 
L4 ^ "n ^ ^ 
Amcw kalj Mveüw, rw&oÜa. mapamAgo(es Toi(s Oeots, 'Ocoípibos 

/ - el * «. l1 ^ , / e ^ ^ 
karaüe(favros dua pev Ouà Tijv Tis yeopyías xpeíav üpa O8 kal 
0ià TÓ TOv ebpóvrev ToUs kapmoUs Tiv Oófav rats Toírov épya- 
cíais capabüócwuor yeyovévat rois perayeveorépots els ánavra rv 
aicva f. 

'"Eyybs 98 kal 7) Mépis abri], T0 Bac(Xewv rv. Alyvzríov. éart 
yàp à-ó ro0 AéAra Tpí(oxowov els ajrijv. €xev 0€ lepà, rá re To0 
y » ^ ^ 
Auibos s éoriv Ó avrós kal "Octpis, Ózov ó (8ots ó " Aqus év odo 
Tuv, Tpéera, 0eós &s éqv vopa(ópevos, 9u&Aevkos rÓ uérerov kai 
dAÀa Truwwrà pukpà Tov coGparos, Tà Ó àAAa uéAas: ols onpeíoiws- 
àel kpírovsu TOv émirüüevov eis Tijv OuaDoyi]v, àmoyevopérvov o9 
Tl» Tijv éxovros. écTi D aUXj wpokeuiévg ro8 omo, év y] kal 
4AAos oqkós Tíjs purpós ToU [Joós' eis ra)rQr O6 Tijv ovAi]v éfa- 

^ ^ » e ^ N , * 5 ^ 
Qiàc. TÓr "Amww kaÜ ópar rwà kal puáAwTO Tp0Os ém(Oeifuww rots 

/ C XA * * s * / ; ^ ^. ; 
févow' ópdci uév yàp kai 0uà Ovpíóos év ro onko* BovAovra, 08 

EE / , / A LU D Dx ^ , / / 
KaL éf£we. amockiprisarra 0€ év avri pikpà. àvaAapgàvovat màÀtv 
eis Tri]v oikeíav oTáauw 8. 

€ ^ Lo] 

HAío pu&»v yàp kal XeXürm obs àviépocav... XeXjrvp 06 ra$- 

3 , ^ » , , * ^ 3  N [4 
pov àvé0ecav Ov "Ami émovopá(ovoi, uéAava. u&v kal avróv vn&p 
roUs üAAovs, jépovra 5& oneta 7A(ov kal ceXyrgs, Óru kal ceMij- 
vjs TÓ às éf $jA(ov. ZA(ov 0€ oquetov rÓ puéAav ro0 cóparos, 

Eee 1L / / : / s / L , 
kai ó vmO 7j] yÀórT» kávOapos: ceXQvgs 0€ ospBoAor TO Te Otxó 


» 


rouorv kai àpd(kvpror h 





i ^ EA / 
Amis !......roOrov  Aiyómrio ceXQvn 
Tu4Àci, kal iepós rv 00€ Óó Boüs rís ceMjvus Gomep ó Mretüis. 700 
7Aov. : 


iv. "Ort karà sepíoüóv Twa ToU xpóvov éyevvüro rots Alyvmrí- 


^ » ^D, ^ ^ ^ N N / ; 
ois [8oüs, €éxcv onnetà riwwa T7epi rip yAórrav kai Toy» képkov, é£ 


dr éyropífero Ori " Ate, 1yyovv 0eós" O0ev kai éopri]v émo(ovv ós 
$i e MA / 2 n / ^ y / ; 
0co0 a)rois évÓgpocarros" kai mapariéaci TQ (Jot mavüatc(av év 


e Diodorus Sic. i. 21. Cf. Eusebius, £ Strabo, xvii. 1. 

Prep. Evang. ii. i. p. 103. h Porphyry, apud Euseb. Praep. E- 
f Diod. Sic. i. 88. Prep. Evang.ii.i. vang. iii. xiii. 252, 253. 

p. 109. 1 Suidas, in voce. 
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T] $árvp moAAjv, ebexoüvres rÓv O0cóv avrQv *—"Amibes!* 0col 
jcav TruuGp,evou. map. Alyvmrío:s, oQj.etov éxovres mepl rijv obpàv 
kal rip yAóccar DqAoÜürv eiva,. abroUs "Amibas: ots yevvoj.évois 
01à xpórov 6s éAeyor ék roÜ oéAaos ríjs ceXijvus. éoprijv peyáAqv 
1jyov, kal iepets rues mepi rüv rexOévra [8oüv iepóvro mapariÜévres 
cavoaucíav is eücxoüvres avrojvs. 

Kai o)k épós ó p000s, eimev, àAN. AlyómtUOL TÓv ve " Amw obros 
Xoxeóea0aí $acw émnadi] rijs ceXijvgs "— Amvypévov 02 Kapóseo 
és Méuduv. éávg Alyvnríown Ó "Amts róv "EAAqves "Ezadov ka- 
Aéovai. émupavéos 0€ roórov yevopuévov airíka oi AlyónTtot elpará 
re éiópeov rà káAAwrra kal jcav év 0aA(jc( "— O 08 "Asus ob- 
ros ó "Emados yívera, uóoxos éx (3o0s ijris oükért. oi re yíverau és 
yaorépa üAXov BáAXeoÓa, yóvov. —|AlyómTi00 Dé Aéyovoi oéAas 
énl rijv fjoüv ék ro0 o)pavoU karíoyew kaí pav ék roírov ríkretv 
rüv "Amw. éxev 0€ ó póoxos otros Ó "Amts kaAeópevos anyajia 
roidüe* "Ecv péAas éml u£v TQ perómo Aevkóv rerpáyovor, ézi 0e 
ToU vórov aierórv elkacj.évov: év 0€ rjj otf] ràs vp(yas DvzAüs, émi 
0 77) yAóc0)) kávÜapov ?. 

IIpooQeréov àé rois eipguévots rà Aevrópeva TOv ywopévov epi 
rüv iepóv raüpov róv Ovopa(ópevov "Am. Órav yàp reAevrüjoas 
raj; peyaXompemós, (mroüciv oi mepi raÜr Ovres iepeis uóoXov 
&xorvra, karà 10 cÓpa mapácnpua rà mapamNjouas TQ mpoUmáp£avrt. 
órav 9 epe0j, rà p&v mij0g roO zévOovs àroAsera,, rv D iepéov 
ofs éarlr émuueAés üyovoi róv póoyov rÓ piv mpOrov eis NeíAov 
TÓMup, év j] Tpé$ovour abróv éQ' juépas rerrapákovra.  émewra 
eis ÜüaAapmyór vabrv oíkgua kexpvoopévov €xovcar ép[ugácavres 
ós 0córv àváyovow els Mégduw, eis ró roU 'Hoa(crov répevos P. 
év 0? rais mpoewmnuévaws rerrapákovO' juépaus uóvov óp&ow abróv 
aí yvvaikes karà mpóowmor ioráj.vat, kai Oewviovow àvacvpá- 
Mera. rà éavrür yevrgrkà pópia  TÓv 0 üAXov xpóvov dmavra 
kekoAvpévor écriv els óÓvuv abràs épyeo0at Toíro rà 0c. Tíjs 0€ 
To) Boós rorov Tuus airíav é»wot $épovot Aéyorvres órt reAevrij- 
carros 'Ocípibos els roÜrov 3) yyvyi] avroO jperéorn, kal Quà ratra 
OuaTeAet j.éxpt ToU vOv àel karà rüs àvabe(feus abroU peOvrapéryg 
TpOs ToUSs j,erayeveaépovs* évto, 0&. Aéyovau reAevrijcarros "Ooípt- 
0os 070 Tv$óvos rà uéA ovvayayovcav rijv "low eis Boüv £v 
vijv éufBaAetv Bóacwa vepuBeBAguévgr, kal 0ià roüro kal rijv qróAw 


k Anecdota Greca Oxoniensia, (Cra- ma i. 3 


mer, Oxonii, 1837.) iv. 245. 1. Chro- n Herodotus, iii. 27. 
nicon Georgii Hamartoli. 9 Ibid. iii. 28. 
1 Suidas, in voce. P Cf. Strabo, xvii. 1. 


m Plutarch, Symposiaca, viii. Proble- 
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órvopuacÓiva, Boócii. ^ -0XAà 0€ kai áAXa. jyjOoXoyoUot epi ToO 
" Amibos, 0n£p àv pakpüv Tyyovp.e0a. TÓ kaÜ' &kaorov Owfiérvat9, 

v. Bos in Zgypto etiam numinis vice colitur. Apim vocant. 
insigne ei in dextro latere candicans macula cornibus lunc 
crescere incipientis: nodus sub lingua quem cantharum ad- 
pellant. non est fas eum certos vit? excedere annos, mer- 
sumque in sacerdotum fonte enecant, qussituri luctu alium 
quem substituant: et donec invenerint moerent, derasis etiam 
capitibus. nec tamen unquam diu quzritur. inventus dedu- 
citur Memphim a sacerdotibus. delubra ei gemina, quse vo- 
cant thalamos, auguria populorum. alterum intrasse letum 
est: in altero dira portendit. responsa privis dat e manu 
consulentium cibum capiendo. Germanici Csesaris manum 
aversatus est, haud multo postea exstincti. cetero secretus 
quum se proripuit in coetus incedit summotu lictorum, grex- 
que puerorum comitatur, carmen honori ejus canentium : 
intelligere videtur et adorari velle. hi greges repente lymphati 
futura precinunt. femina bos semel ei anno ostenditur, suis 
et ipsa insignibus quamquam aliis: semperque eodem die et 
inveniri eam et exstingui tradunt.  Memphi est locus in 
Nilo quem a figura vocant Phialam: omnibus annis ibi 
auream pateram argenteamque mergunt iis diebus quos ha- 
bent natales Apis: septem hi sunt, mirumque neminem per 
eos a crocodilis adtingi: octavo post horam die sextam redire 
belluze feritatem *. 

Apis populorum omnium numen est: bos niger certis ma- 
culis insignis et cauda linguaque dissimilis aliorum. raro na- 
scitur, nec coitu pecudis ut aiunt, sed divinitus et coelesti igne 
conceptus : diesque quo gignitur genti maxime festus est 5. 

Inter omnia qui ZEgyptus habet digna memoratu pre- 
cipue bovem mirantur: Apim vocant. hunc ad instar colunt 
numinis, insignem notz albz macula, quse dextero ejus lateri 


q Diodorus Sic. i. 85. 
r Pliny, H. N. viii. 71. It may be 
inferred from Seneca, that a similar 


fecti quum sollemne venit sacrum ja- 
ciunt." Naturalium Quesest. iv. ii. 7; 
(cf. ii. 2, 3.) Opp. v.; Pliny, H. N. v. 





ceremony, and at the same time, took 
place in a different part of the Nile, 
near Phile or Syene. ** Post magnum 
deinde spatium duo eminent scopuli: 
Nili venas vocant incole. ex quibus 
magna vis funditur; non tamen quanta 
operire posset /Egyptum. in hsc ora 
stipem sacerdotes et aurea dona pree- 


Io; Timeus mathematicus occultam 
protulit rationem : Phialam adpellari 
fontem ejus, mergique in cuniculos ip- 
sum amnem, vapore anhelantem, fu- 
midis cautibus ubi conditur. Cf. So- 
linus, Polyhistor, xxxii. 11; Lucan, 
Phars. x. 323. 
$ Pomponius Mela, i. 9. 
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ingenita corniculantis lun: refert faciem. statum sevi spa- 
tium est: quod ut adfuit profundo sacri fontis inmersus neca- 
tur, ne diem longius trahat quam licebit. mox alter nec sine 
publico luctu requiritur: quem repertum centum antistites 
Memphim prosequuntur, ut incipiat sacris ibi initiatus sacer 
fieri. delubra quibus succedit aut incubat mystice thalamos 
nominant. dat omina manifestantia de futuris: illud maxi- 
mum, si de consulentium manu cibum capiat. denique aver- 
satus Germanici C:esaris dexteram prodidit ingruentia: nec 
multo post Cesar exstinctus est. pueri Apim gregatim se- 
quuntur, et repente velut lymphatici ventura precinunt. bos 
illi ostenditur femina in anno semel, et ipsa non absque 
certis insignibus; quze atque inventa et oblata est eadem die 
neci datur. Apis natalem Memphi celebrant jactu aure:se 
patere, quam projiciunt in Nili statum gurgitem. hsc sol- 
lemnitas per septem dies agitur: quibus diebus cum sacer- 
dotibus quasdam crocodili inducias habent, nec adtrectant 
lavantes: verum octavo die csremoniis jam peractis velut 
reddita szeviendi licentia solitam resumunt atrocitatem ". 
Inter animalia antiquis observationibus consecrata Mnevis 
et Apis sunt notiora. Mnevis soli sacratur: super quo nihil 
dicitur memorabile: sequens lunz. est enim Apis bos diver- 
sis genitalium notarum figuris expressus, maximeque omnium 
corniculantis lunze specie latere dextro insignis. qui cum post 
vivendi spatium przestitutum sacro fonte inmersus e vita 
abierit, (nec enim ultra eum trahere licet zetatem quam se- 
creta librorum prsscribit auctoritas mysticorum, nec nisi 
semel ei in anno bos femina inventa cum notis certis obfer- 
tur,) alter cum publico quzseritur luctu: et si omnibus signis 
consummatus reperiri potuerit, ducitur Memphim urbem fre- 
quentem prsesentiaque numinis ZEsculapii claram. cumque 
initiante antistitum numero centum inductus in thalamum 
esse coeperit sacer conjecturis apertis signa rerum futurarum 
dicitur demonstrare: et adeuntes quosdam indiciis averti vi- 
detur obliquis: ut obferentem cibum aliquando Germanicum 
Csesarem, sicut lectum est, aversatus portenderat paullo post 
eventura". Je crocodilis*: Et scevientes semper e:xdem ferze 
quasi pacto foedere quodam castrensi per septem cserimonio- 


t C£. Isidore, Origg. viii. 11. 71. H. W Ámmianus Marcellinus, xxii. 14, 
u Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. 17. ad fin. X [bid. 15. p. 322. 
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sos dies mitescunt, ab omni ssvitia desciscentes, quibus sa- 
cerdotes Memphi natales celebrant Apis. 
: ^ ^ "LIP: 
vi. Eira kókvev uev vOv 'Puraíer vOv év rois "Ymepfgope(ois, 
^ ^ , 
ézei Aarpeíovoi và Ais kal AqroÜs óonuépat, QuXAomóves émouj- 
á /, $ Á, € ^ [:4 Le] , ^ Soc 
cap» pru Ta)pov O6 iepot, OvmepoÜr ék0eoüciw Alyónrtiot, 
ovK époÜuerv rà (0.0; kal mÓs Tüs o)k àv pépwNravro kal 9) ovy- 
ypadi) kai 7) Qíats, )s kal ToOro épyov re kal 0dpov ; àAAà prijoeós 
ys ov0& raíTn páOvpor: kal elkóros elpijcerat kai 1) OeoXoyía Tjoe. 
b , / , / e» ^ / . 7 

GO«ós AlyvmzTíos évapyéararos Ó" Aquis eiva, mioTeDerav. yíverat 
0€ ék (Joós eis ijv o)páriov oéAas éjmecóv copüs aírióv éor. TQ 
mpoeipguévo. "EAAXqgrves abrórv kaAoUcw " Emradov, kal yeveaAoyo0- 
cív oi prépa 'Tà rijv 'Apyeíav Tijv Irváxov. | Alyómrio, 0€ éx(8áA- 

A , € E x ^ e^ , : , d 
Aovcu TOv ÀoOyov os vrevóiy kai xpOvrau T Xpóve puáprvpv acl 
mos M 5 [LN M , / b My ^ ^ 
yàp Ezadov pérv óvé kai kàro yevéoOot, Tóv 08' Amw TOv mpGrTov 
, rS » s , , , , ; 
Mopudóas érOv TojpmoAAàs Tiv eis àvÜpómovs émibnuíarv mpoet- 
Agjérva. 

X«ueta 0$ avroÜ kai yvcopíopara Aéyeu pev kai Hpó0oros kal 
, , , e ^ s SEN » v) hs / d a 
Apiwrrayópas. ovx Oj.oÀoyototi 0€ a)Tois AiyómTiov évvéa kal et- 

* LEES ^ , 32-9 / 20 A^ ^ 4 / 
Koci yàp avrà eivai aci, kat éwzpemew ToO0e To iepo (Sot. Tíva 
0€ raÜr €cri kal Óómwes Üiéozapra, karà ro0 coGparos TQ (do, kal 
Óvrwwa. Tpózov olovel OujvOwrat abrois, GÀAaxó0ev eloea0e: Órov € 
^ $ , el n^ ^ , rta ^ Á, 
TÓv àcrépov €kacrov onpetov 0ià cvpu8SóAov alvírrera, rijv. Qéaww 
Aiyimrio, Tekjmpu9oat ikavoí. kal yáp rov-kal rijv ávoOor Tijv TOO 
NeíAov v$7zoügAoÜr oqeióv aci (ctvat) kal TÓ roÜ kócpov oxfjua. 
, ) v» N Á/ c , ^ / [4 . acr 
GÀAÀ Ore vt kat avj48oAov és €ékeivou Aéyovaotv Ómep oüv aivírrerat 
TOU $wrós eiva, TÓ oketos (leg. okóros) zpeo(óórepov. kal Ó pqvo- 

v ^v /, ^ ^ / E. a », S oy 
eibés Tíjs ceA]vgs karqyopet axtjjua avriévr. p.épos àÀAXo. kai àAÀa 
06 éri rovro,s GAXcv re alv(ypara, Be(dijAows re kai àuaÜéauww ioro- 
pías 0cozpemobs ovk evaspBoAa rara óo0aAjots Óvra. 

"Orar 0& Quppeóon 7) dujug róv 0cóv Alyvar(ow. reréx0at. Aé- 
yovca, rÀv ypapquaréor TG iepQv Tues, otomep oürv puá0qpa. 0401 
éx marpós TapaOo0&v àkpi8ot rüv vmép TOv oqueíov éXeyxov, ijkov- 
civ évraü0a. ov ríjs 0co0 aciv Alyónri [300s T0. Bpéios éréx01. 
«adi xarà ye rijv óqnpyuoir ToU Eppo0 riv mpeofvrárqv oixíav T€ 
éyeípovaiwv &vOa. Óymov kal Owurrjoerat Tijv ye mpórqv, eis )A(ov pv 
àrvaroÀàs ópOcav rpoQüàs 0€ ràüs roO [Bpéiovs j700é£fac0a kal uá- 

» , ^ ^ 
Aaye ikavijsy' rerrápov yàp bei uqvOv év yáAafi róvüe eivai, róv 
póoXor. 

, b3 » / ^ 

Ezàr» 0é yévgraw rpadels, évraU0á rov $zavwyoboqgs oeXjvgs 

/ ^ m Lad Le] 
véas àzavrGct ypajuareis Lepol kai mpodjrat. kal pévrou kai vaüv 
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àrvà éros és roro kal rQOUe rQ Oa(uovt iepàv koopoÜot, kal rar) 
mopÜj.ebovaw avróv és Mépudquv, &v0a. díXa re 1j abrQ kal rpi3al 
«exapiopéra, kat évgf8nrüpua kal Opópot kal kovíorpat kal yuji- 
vácia kal OgAeuQv BoQv Gpaíev otkot oiovei OáAajuot, Óre é0éAoL 
xal jv épü Ovpós àvajga(vew ajróv' kai $péap kal kpnvg mor(uov 
váparos. ToUro yàp ot $aciv oi Óepamevra( re kol lepeis Avorre- 
Aeiv àe| NeiAgov aívew kára. mtaíveo0at*. kal yàp yAvkU roírov 
TOU Deójpuaros, kal eis Oykov capkoUr Orros àya0o9. 

IIo,zàs 0€ às vréjumovot kai tepovpy(as émvréAovot ToU. véov V0a- 
ros kal 0a(uovos rà OcoQávia Oovres Alyómrio, kal xope(as (üs) 
xopebovot, kai ÜaA(as kal mzarqyópew às émwTeAoQou, kal Óncs aU- 
rois kal mÓAÀis dmaca kal kójm Ov ebjpooórgs épyerai, j.akpà àv 
€í] Aéyew. Aéyei (Aéyerat) 08 éketvos év Órov v3) àyéAg ró0e rÓ 
0ctov éyévero (Qov Ooket re. ebOa(pv eivau kal. éarír" üáyovou 08 
Aiy)nTio, ÜavpacTórv ye avróv. 

Márris re jv üpa àya00s ó" Amis, o) kaÜ((ov pà Aía kópas 1) 
mpeovrépas yvvaikas émí ru'ov rpvróOcr, ov0€ uijv móparos iepoü 
éumurAds" àAX Ó pávris eÜxerat ro 0e ToU 0€ avroÜ kal uaO0etv 
€ÜéAev mai0es b? à0/povres éÉe kal mpós àAXjAovs ckiprürres 
émínvoo, yevópevou ov TQ pvÜpQ avrü Éxacra "poAéyovoiw, ós 
eivau Záypav rà Aex0évra T. 

* Plutarch observes, (De Iside et Osiride, v.) Aéyovrat 86 kal róv^ Am 
ek $péaros iO0iov morí(ew (oi iepeis) roU 0€ Ne(Aov mavrámacuv drmeípyew : 
the reason being that the water of the Nile had a tendency to make him 
fat. 'lhe text of /Elian is consequently here corrupt. We should read, 
To)ro vàp ot dac oi Ocparevraí re kal iepeis AvavreXeiv ae Ne!gov mivet 
«üra miatvecÓa.. "The remainder has an appearance of negligence and 
davvra£ía : which however /Elian is apt to affect on purpose. Kal eis Óykov, 
K,T. À. should be rendered, * Being good also for making fleshy to 
bulkiness."* 

This fattening property of the Nile is attested by Prosper Alpinus from 
his own experience during a four years! residence in Egypt. Res /Egypti, 
i. iii. 12, 13. 

T That is, dÀyÓéarepa vàv eri Záypa: a Greek proverb, founded on the 
fact that the victory of the Locri Epizephyrii over the people of Crotona 
in Italy was heard of at Sparta the same day. See Suidas in àÀz6eorepa 
T&v émi Xáypa, and the Paroeemiographi Grzci. 

'This uavreía of the Apis is alluded to by Dio Chrysostom, xxxii. tom. i. 
660. 35. 40 : "Iore Ojmov ràs roU "Azi0os Quas év0á8e év Mépee: mArgatov 
bp.àv, (he is speaking to the people of Alexandria,) ór« mai8es árayyéAXovres 
vaí(ovg. rÓ Ookoüv TQ ÓeQ kal rovro ávrevüés méQvkev. Cf. Plutarch, de 
Iside et Osiride, xiv. It is described by Pausanias as the saine with that 
of Mercury, at Pharz in Achaia, vii. xxii. 2: Touaóry kai Alyvmr(ows érépa 
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Eikácovot 0€ &pa kal TQ "Opo abróv Alyimnrtot, Óvzep otv meni- 
aTéÓkag, dopüs kapmÓv koi evergpías alruórarov àmdo:s. &vÜev 
^ NR ^ , , Lol ^ Ai , ^ 
TOL Kai vmép ríje zoÀvXpoías avTOU duAXocodobUot, TO TOLKLAOv TOV 
mot-ck / * / ! ; e^ ^ 
Tpomór jnauwvrTÓ|.evou 0ià avpu[BóAev. Aéyet Óé ris TOV mpodurov 
Aóyos o) zücir ékrvaros, Üru üpa ó rà» AlyvzrT(ov BaciXeUs éme- 
, Ad [74 / » ^ / / ^ 
vógce (Qov Gore céBeiw éyxyvxov, etra. uévro, mpoe(Aero rabpov, 
óTürvrOGv Gpaiórarov eivau. memtoTevKGs" kal Tis ye Ogmpe(ov kpt- 
^ NXÁT / 5/5 ( ?* € n^ ' ^ ? ^ * 3 
ceos ríjs 0nép roórov kar. ixvía iv ó Mijrus aoívr eimeiv yàp év 
"DAudt kai "Opjapor 
* ^ , 
ijure [3o0s àyéAndw uéy. &£&oxos énXero mávrov 
^ UNS , , P] / 
rabpos: ó yáp re (3óecot perampémei àypop.évgot. 
ota, 0& uvOoAoy(av vnép roórov ToU (oov ékrpémovoww AlyUmnriot Tjj- 
n^ ^^ / 
0e 7j] epi (óc v àX0e(a kal iQuórqTL ol rà mepi rv (ócv ypávravres 
oU 4o, Ooket Aa eivav**. 
UII UNT 


CHAPTER II. 


Remarks on the above Testimonies, and inferences deducible 
from them. 


SEgcri0N I.— 77e Apis the type of a cycle of some kind. 


Ir plainly appears from the above testimonies that though 
the Apis was reared with all possible care, and treated as long 
as it lived with the utmost tenderness; and though it was 
confessedly esteemed to be divine, and was worshipped with 
more devotion than any other animalin Egypt; yet, if the 
term of its existence was not anticipated by a natural death, 
its very guardians and worshippers before were bound to cut 
short its life at last; both the time and the manner of doing 
this being unalterably fixed and prescribed. Now it is not 
conceivable that such should ever have been the final disposal 


vepi ToU "AmiBos TÓ iepóv pavreía kaÜéeroke. 'lThe manner at Pharc was 
for the party consulting the oracle to put down a piece of money on the 
altar to the right : then to approach the image of Mercury and whisper in 
its ear : afterwards to leave the Agora, stopping his ears, but opening them 
as soon as he got outside. "The first words, or first sounds, which he then 
heard, were the answer. 

y /Elian, De Natura Anim. xi. 10. ékrpérovsiw Al'yvmTiev oi rà mepl rÀv 

The last sentence appears to be cor- — (wv 'ypdiyavres, Tj9e Tj Tcp] TobTwv 


rupt. The sense seems to require: Oía — àAm0eíg kal ibióTT: oU pow Boxe? íAa 
8: uvOoAo'ylav Tiv mepl Tobrov ToU (Gov elvai. 
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of an object of worship, or even of an animal so differently 
treated until then, if it was not the type or representation of 
something, the duration of which was fixed; of something 
which could not be anticipated before a certain time, nor yet 
protracted or prolonged beyond it. A cycle or period is of 
that description. A cycle is something of limited duration, 
and of perpetual recurrence. It has a beginning and an end 
of its own, and a proper interval from one to the other, 
which is the measure of its proper period; defined and de- 
termined by the law of the cycle itself. 'The first and most 
obvious inference from the preceding testimonies is /his; 
That the Egyptian Apis must have been the representative 
of a cycle of some kind: and that the length of its life, the 
measure of the existence which it might attain to but could 
not pass, must have been the period of this cycle. 


. SecvroN. IT.— The Apis the type of a cycle of 25 years. 


It seems to have been known to Herodotus, the oldest of 
the above authorities, that the Egyptian Apis, or Epaphus, 
(as he appears to have called it,) was liable to disappear at 
stated times, and to reappear at stated times: and that his 
disappearance was a cause of grief, his reappearance a cause 
of joy, to the Egyptians at large: but what these stated times 
were, and whether there was any fixed interval of duration 
between the first appearance of one Apis and that of the 
next, he does not seem to have known: at least he has not 
told us. 

' The same observation may be made on the testimony of 
Pliny, though so much later than that of Herodotus. He 
too was aware that the Apis could not live longer than a 
certain time, though what that time was he does not appear 
to have known. Solinus has apparently copied from Pliny ; 
Ammianus seems to have had his eye on both: and though 
each of them may vary the statements of Pliny in words, nei- 
ther adds any thing to the substance of his testimony on 
this one point at least, the stated duration of the life of the 
Apis. 

It might perhaps be conjectured from Horapollo*, that the 
Egyptians must have had a cycle among them, which ad- 


Z Horapollo, i. 5. Cf. Herod. ii. 168. 
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mitted of being symbolized by the fourth part of an aroura, 
(100 cubits ;) consequently a cycle of 25 terms of some kind. 
It appears too from the tables of Ptolemy and Theon, that 
the natural lunar cycle of the equable solar year was a cycle 
of 25 years, an eixoovzervrergpís. But there is nothing appa- 
rently in either of these coincidences to identify this cycle 
with the life of the Apis ; or to designate the Apis as the type 
of that particular cycle. "This must be done, if at all, by the 
help of testimonies not yet produced. 

Now there is à passage of Lucan, not yet cited, which will 
throw the first light on each of these points, and will supply 
the clue to the discovery of the cycle of which we are in 
quest. He is describing Achoreus, chief of the priests of 
the Apis itself; one of the persons supposed to be present at 
the deliberations of Ptolemy respecting the reception and 
treatment of Pompey. 

. . . Quos inter Achoreus 
Jam placidus senio, fractisque modestior annis. 
Hunc genuit custos Nili? crescentis in arva 
Memphis vana sacris : illo cultore deorum 
Lustra suze Phoebes non unus vixerat Apis. 

The proper sense of lustrum in the Latin language was 
that of a period of five years complete. If Lucan therefore 
was speaking advisedly when he spoke of the life of the Apis 
as measured by /usíra, he must have known that it was 
measured or measurable in some manner or other by the 
period of five years: and it must further be inferred from his 
language, 

Lustra su:e Phoebes non unus vixerat Apis, 

that he knew this proper measure of the life of the Apis to 
be a lunar period of some kind or other; that each Apis had 
his proper moon with which his own existence was inse- 
parably connected ; and that both this moon, and the proper 
existence of its proper Apis, commensurate with it, were 
cycles of Roman lustra, in the sense of periods of five years 
of some kind or other. 

There is also a passage of Plutarch, not yet produced, 

* The Nilometer was kept at Mem- at the banquet afterwards given to Ju- 

his. lius Csesar by Cieopatra: x. 175-193, 


b Pharsalia, viii. 478. Achoreus is sqq. 
again mentioned as one of the guests 
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which explains this allusion in Lucan, and shews the infer- 
ence founded upon it to be just; both defining the length of 
the life of the Apis, and shewing it to have been actually 
commensurate with a cycle which was a multiple of the 
Roman lustrum : IIowt 02 rerpáycvov 7) yevràs à éavrijs, ócov 
rÓv ypappáreov map Alyvmr(ow TO TAjj0ós éoTt, kal cov éviavráv 
& xpóvorv ó "Azis*. "This leaves no doubt that the length of 
the life of the Apis was the square of 5 : i. e. 25 years: con- 
sequently a measure of the Roman lustral period of five 
years, which entered the hfe of the same Apis five times 
over*, 


* In the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, an Egyptian Greek, a native of Pano- 
polis, there is an allusion to this Apis period of 25 years in an enigmatical, 
but still an intelligible, way ; both as a lunzesolar period, and as a uérpov 
ápooprs, (which it entered four times,) and as a multiple of the number of 
fingers on one of the human hands, which it measured five times. He is 
speaking of Cadmus, as the author of the introduction of letters among 
the Greeks, and of other discoveries of art or science; but as borrowed 
from the Egyptians : 

Ajràp Ó rác 
"EAAd0. ovievra kai €udpova 8ópa koui(ov 
yMócocnys Opyava reü£ev ópó0poa* avpdvéos 8€ 
áppovigs aotx50óv és d(vya (vowels) aitvya (consonants) ui£as 
ypamróv dcvyrroto rvmov ropvógaro cvyrs, 
zárpia Oca meotns 0c0anuévos Opyia réxvns 
Alyurríns aodoíns ueraváatos, 70s ' Ayfjvop 
Méudx0os évvaérgs ékarójmrvXov okiwe Onfv. 
kai Ca0éov ápprrov dpueXyópevos yáXa BigAov 
xe«pós ómiaOozópoto xapáypara Aofà xapácacv 
€ypadev dykvXa kükAa* kai Alyvrríov Atovigov 
eia dovrgrrpos 'Oaígibos Opyyia iatvov 
nvaríOos évvvxías reXerás é0iáokero réxvys, 
kal kpud( páyov Üuvov dvékXayye Oviábt ovg 
Aezróv €éxov óAóAvypa' Mo£oávoto 0€ vob 
yAvrrà BaÉvvouévo kexapaypéva 8a(0aXa roíxce 
kovpi£ov Oc0ánke moAvopáaro 96 pevow] 
perprzsas dXoyóeaaav ávopiüpov trvv daTpov, 
xal Opópuov reAíoto paÜàv kai uérpov dpoiprs, 
xetpós éüa rpoiáAcyyos óuómAoka OákrvAa kápNras 
dgTara kvkAa vónoe zraMwvvóa ow ZeXjvgs* 
màs Tp.ocais éAikecat perárporrov eiQos ápeifdet, 
ápdQiparjs Quxópgrus 0A. or(ABovea mpooórro: 
Ts 0€ gvvamropérr kai ámóppvros üpoev. mvpa d 


* De Iside et Osiride, lvi. 
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SzcrioN III.—TAe Apis the type of a lunar and solar cycle 
of 25 years. 


The fact having been ascertained that the duration of the 
lhfe of the Apis was a period of twenty-five years, it serves 
to explain one of its marks, the first which was specified by 
Herodotus; viz. the white square on its forehead. The co- 
lour of this square perhaps was of no importance, except to 
render the symbol so much the more distinct, and to con- 
trast it with the rest of the body of the Apis; which both 
Herodotus and others of our authorities who had seen the 
Apis with their own eyes, expressly declare to have been 
black. But the figure was doubtless significant: and its 
final end must now appear to have been that of purposely 
symbolizmg by the four sides of this mystical square the 
appointed duration of the life of the Apis: for each of these 
being assumed — 5, the rectangle or square of the whole was 
25. It follows that the life of the Apis was a period of 25 
years: and if its existence was commensurate with the du- 
ration of a cycle, that cycle also was one of 25 years. 

But the question presents itself here, whether these 25 
years were 25 solar or 25 lunar years, or one as much as the 
other; that is, 25 lunzesolar years? "The testimony of Lucan 
implies the former; that of Plutarch, the latter: for in 
references to years absolutely, such as his, solar not lunar 
years are always first and properly to be understood. Again, 
most of the testimonies produced above speak of the Apis as 
sacred to the moon; especially in contradistinction to the 
Mneuis, which it is agreed was sacred to the sun. Yet on 
the other hand it is an undeniable fact that the Apis was 
always represented in the form of a bull: and it is equally 
certain that the bull from time immemorial in the person of 


1eAMov yeverrjpos dpi]rop, rikrerat atyAg, 
zarpós vrokAézrovca raXuiQves abróyovov mp. 
Lib. iv. 259. 

There is a similar reference to this property of the cycle, of being £o/d 
on the fingers backwards and forwards, in connection with Endymion, and 
through him too with the moon. 

Kai codoós 'EvOvutov érepórpora OákrvAa káuvras 
yvócerat ágTara kükAa raNwvóo voto SeAijvys. 
xli. 379. 
112 
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the Mneuis had been appropriated to the sun. Add to this 
that Plutarch, (one of the best informed of our ancient 
authorities on these subjects in general) as we shall see 
hereafter, gives us to understand that some of the Egyptians 
themselves looked on the Apis as the offspring of the Mneuis: 
one opinion among the Egyptians themselves made the 
Mneuis the father of the Apis. "The meaning of this, in 
reality, is simply that the Mneuis was older than the Apis; 
and that the first idea of the Apis itself was taken from the 
Mneuis: and the Apis inheriting his sex and representing 
his likeness in other respects inherited also his relation to 
the sun. Accordingly it appears already from some of our 
testimonies, and it will further appear from others not yet 
produced, that the Apis was supposed to be animated by 
Osiris; the Apis was an incarnation of Osiris; the body of 
the Apis served as a visible habitation, or as a sensible 
representation, of the $oul of Osiris, and of the principle of 
divinity inherent in that: and we shall see hereafter that 
according to one of the constructions of the nature and idea 
of Osiris himself he passed for the sun ; as Isis, on the other 
hand, did for the moon. "There might be an apparent na- 
tural fitness in the male of any animal to typify or represent 
the sun, and in the female corresponding to it to symbolize 
and personify the moon: and as it is notorious that Isis 
among the Egyptians, even in her proper relation to Osiris, 
was typified by the cow, what could be the corresponding 
type of Osiris in the same relation except the bull? 

These reasons in our*gpinion are decisive that the Apis 
even as the type of a cycle: imust have been first and properly 
the type of a solar cycle ; and yet the testimony of antiquity 
is clear and positive that the Apis was sacred to the moon, 
and that it had as much to do with the moon as with the 
sun. "There is no mode of reconciling one of these facts to 
the other, except by supposing that it was in reality the 
type of a cycle which was as much lunar as solar, and as 
much solar as lunar, that is, strictly lunzesolar; with this 
possible difference only, that in this solar and lunar cycle, 
composed of two distinct elements yet represented by one 
type in the Apis, the solar element was the more important 
of the two; the lunar must have been dependent on the 
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solar, but the solar was not dependent on the lunar. And 
this was strictly the case, as we shall see, with that particular 
lunzsolar cycle which we have called the Apis cycle, and 
with the relation of the two parts of which it consisted one 
to the other. 


SEcTrION IV.— Confirmation of the above conclusion by other 
marks of the Apis. 


The conclusion at which we have thus arrived enables us 
to assign a meaning to the only two other marks of the 
Apis which are mentioned by Herodotus in particular; the 
eagle upon the back, and the beetle under the tongue. "The 
positions of these characteristic marks were no doubt signifi- 
cant of something or other; but the symbol itself is the first 
thing to be considered: and the meaning of the symbol 
being discovered, it will probably explain its position. 

Among the hieroglyphical symbols taken from birds, 
enumerated and explaimed by Horapollo, that of the eagle 
does not occur. "We cannot doubt however that this symbol 
also was used hieroglyphically in Egypt; especially as it 
may be collected from Diodorus? and Strabo* that at 'hebes 
in particular it was both sacred to Ammon Ra or the sun, 
and typical of the sun. "lhere were many properties, pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this bird and known to the ancients, 
which qualified it to be an appropriate type of the sun. It is 
agreed at least that the hawk was eminently symbolical of 
the sun f: and there was just as much reason in the nature of 
things why the eagle should be so, as the hawk. 

Modern writers on these subjects affirm that Herodotus 
mistook the symbol on the back of the Apis; and that it was 
in reality a vulture, not an eagle&. But with respect to a 
point so notorious, of which any one who had seen the Apis 
must have been competent to judge for himself, we cannot 


d i. 87. mávTa Tà TeTeiwà Tpbs Tàs abToU àri- 

€ Strabo, xvii. i. vas Ofverroüy ...00ev kal róv iji» s 

f Horapollo, i.8: Aià TroÜTro kai Ap — küpiov üvra ópácews &c0 óre icpakó- 
Tbv iépaka àvé0ecav, mapamAmsíes "yàp ^ uopdov (cypadoa. Cf. Clem. Alex. 
TQ qe Tbv Tpidkovra àpiÜubv év rà — Strom. v.vii. $ 42. p. 31. l. 21. Plu- 
-AÀnciacuQ Tí 0nAelas àmobibwciw— tarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxii.  /E- 
i. 6: Oebv fovAÓuevoi aquia ...ié- lian, De Nat. An. vii. 19: X. 14. 24- 
paa Cw"ypapoUgi. O0cbv uév .. . rel kal £ Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Manners 
Ooket elüwAov TALou j$mdpxew, Tapà and Customs, 2nd series, i. xiii. 349. 450. 
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believe that Herodotus could have been misinformed, if he 
did not speak even from his own observation ; as in reality in 
his description of the Apis he seems to have done. It does 
not appear, so far as we know, that there is any better 
authority for questioning the accuracy of his description in 
this one particular, than certain bronze figures of the Apis 
still in existenceh; on the back of which the figure repre- 
sented is that of a vulture not of an eagle. But we have no 
voucher for the antiquity, or even the genuineness, of these 
bronzes. Nor could any one undertake to say that the 
symbol on the back of the Apis (which we may take it for 
granted in itself represented neither an eagle nor a vulture, 
but just what the priests chose it should) must necessarily 
always have been explained in the same way ; and might not 
be interpreted of an eagle at one time and of a vulture at 
another, or made to resemble an eagle at one time and a 
vulture at another. "This would not be the only instance in 
which the hieroglyphical symbols of one time, to suit a par- 
ticular purpose, were modified, and commuted,for those of 
another. 

On this question however of the relation of the Apis to the 
sun, it makes little difference whether the figure on the back 
was an eagle or a vulture; nor should we have thought it 
worth while to dispute this point at all, were it not that the 
modern school of Egyptian antiquarians displays in our 
opinion on all occasions too great a disposition to disparage 
the testimony of the ancients to such points as these, even 
when it is that of contemporaries and of eyewitnesses; and 
to rely implicitly on the authority of the monuments and 
sculptures, the good faith and credibility of which there is 
only too much reason to question. We are told however! that 
the vulture was the hieroglyphical symbol of the upper he- 
misphere; and the oldest and most appropriate type of that 
kind: and this is that part of the heavens in which alone 
the sun is visible to the inhabitants of the upper hemi- 
sphere; and which consequently to them appears to be its 
sole and exclusive habitation. The vulture on the back 
of the Apis would thus connect it with the upper hemisphere, 


h Cf. Ibid. ii. xiv. 115. 1 Birch's Egyptian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, p. 4. 
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and through that with the sun: and it might be placed 
there, in the most conspicuous situation on the body of 
the animal, to connect the sun the more directly with the 
true sphere of its presence and visibility. 

With regard to the beetle; Horapollo explains the hiero- 
glyphieal meaning of this symbol at great length* : Movoyevés 
óé ógAoÜüvres, 7) yéveoiv ?) marépa 3] kóojuorv 7?) üvOpa, kárOapov 
Ceypadobci. uovoyevés pv Órt abroyevés éort 10 (Qov $0 OnAc(as 
pij kvooopobj.evor. lf this notion concerning the beetle was 
currently entertained in Egypt, there could not be a more 
appropriate emblem of the Apis, as uorvoyevés r. and abroyevés 
7. also; the former as the only individual of its kind which 
existed, or could exist, at a particular time, the latter as 
generated by a direct emanation from some other quarter, 
without the intervention of any natural means whatsoever. 

Horapollo proceeds to explain this peculiar generation of the 
beetle: and though he himself may be comparatively modern, 
the explanation must have been ancient, since it occurs in 
Clemens Alexandrinus also; from whom we shall quote it at 
present, in preference to Horapollo: Tà pév yàp rv dAAev 
ücrpov, 0i 1) mopeíav rijv Ao£ijv, óieov acpacw àreíkaCorv, róv 
0é (Avv TQ ToÜ kavÜdpov, émei0]] kvkXorepes éx r5js [Boe(as óvOov 
exfjua mAacápevos àvrvrpóowmos kvAwóet. aci 2 kal éfápqvov 
pev $70 yíjs Üárepov 5$ roÜ érovs rufa rÓ (Gov roüro vm?p yis 
OiurücÜat, ozeppatvew Te els ri]jy adaípav kal yevvüv, kai 0fjAvv 
«árÜapor pi) yiveo0av!. It appears also in Porphyry: Kár0a- 
pov 0? àpa0js OcAvy0c(g àv, Ayvóperv Ü0nápyev rOv Ocíev. 
Aiyónrt, bé écéi0ncav ós clkóva jA(ov &pyrvxyov. kávOapos yàp 
vüs áppyv, kai àduels rv Oopóv év réApari kal moujcas odatpoeciói) 
rois ómwoÜLows üvravadépe, moolv, ós i]Atos otpavóv, kal sepíoOov 
7pepàv éküéxeraw eikooctokràó ceXgrviakjv "^. — In part also it 
appears in Plutarch: 'Tois 56 paxíuots kávOapos Qv yAvdij 
ejpayibos. ov yáp éor. kávÜapos ÜjAvs, àAAà mávres üpoeves. 
rikrovst 0€ rÓv yórvov, Óv adoapomoi0cu, &,T. A. 

The scarabzeus was consequently a type of the sun. It is ob- 
servable however that, according to Clemens Alexandrinus!, 

k i. ro. n De Iside et Osiride, x. Cf. 

1 Stromata, v. iv. $ 21. p. 17. l. 14. Ixxiv.  ZElian, De Natura Anim. x. 

7" De Abstinentia, iv. 9. 327. Cf. 15. Scholia ad Aristophanem, Pax, 


JElian, De Animal. x. 15. Eusebius, 7.81. 
Prep. Evang. iii. 5. 203, 13. 14. 
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it had also the power of denoting the lower hemisphere. 
We find it accordingly on the zodiaes of Egypt, associated 
with the tropic of Cancer; at which the sun actually passes 
from the upper to the lower hemisphere. "The vulture or 
the eagle therefore on the back of the Apis, standing for the 
upper hemisphere, the scarabzeus under the tongue probably 
stood for the lower, and probably was placed there, because 
it did: for the lower hemisphere, in comparison of the upper, 
is the unseen or invisible one. And this mark under the 
tongue, which Phny the Elder describes as nodus sub lingua, 
would be unseen too. 

We learn however from Horapollo that there were different 
kinds of symbolical beetles, and that all of them were not 
sacred to the sun; one at least was sacred to the moon. 
Eici 0& kal kavOápor iàéau Tpeis" mpórwq pv alXovpópopdos xal 
àkrweori) (vzep kal 2A(9 àvéÜ0ecav Ouià rÓ oípugoAor. dci yàp 
rÓv üppeva aiAovpov ovpjera[JáAAew  Trüs kópas Trois ToO 1AÀ(ov 
Opój.ous Vmekreírovra, piv yàp karà poti mTpós Tiv To) Oeo 
àvaroNQs* oTpoyyvAoeiets 0? yívovra, karà rÓ uécov ríjs ?j4épas* 
&pavpórepa, 0& daírovra, Ojvew péAXorros ToO zA(ov. 00ev kal rÓ 
év 'HA(ov zóAet £óavov ToO 0co0 aiXovpópopior vnápxei. &xev 0€ 
mcüs kávÜapos kal OakróAovs Tpiákorvra Oià Tiv TpiaKkovranjp.epov ? 
roD uiros, év ais Ó QAios dvaréAAcv TÓv €avro9 moweira, Opópov. 
Oevrépa 0é yereà 7j 0(kepes kal ravpoeiD)s, Tris kai Tj c'€eMvm 
ka0vepd0n. . . . rpírr 9€ 7) uovókepos kai lQuóuopdos, ?)v Epp 9uadé- 
pew évópucav, kaÜázep xal "Iffuv TÓ Opvéov P. 

This second kind of scarabzus was probably consecrated 
to the moon from the resemblance of its two horns to those 
of the moon, at the first phasis and at the last; the third to 
Hermes or Thoth from the likeness of its one horn to the 
peculiar mode of representing him; by virtue of which, 
instead of the human head, he appears with the head or 
beak of the ibis; and so was both jorókepos and ióupopdoos. 
This kind of beetle, with two horns resembling the lunar 
crescent, having been appropriated to the moon also because 
of its likeness to a bull; that was, in other words, because 
of its similitude to the Apis. "The bull Apis therefore was 
equally sacred to the sun and to the moon. . Consequently it 


9 The sense requires xarà ràs rpidkorvra T4épas TOU u3vós: unless something 
has been lost out of the text. P i. IO. 
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was equally connected with a solar and with a lunar cycle: 
that is, it was the representative of a strictly lunzsolar cycle. 


SECTION V.—0On the lunar cycle of the equable solar year. 


If there is any mystery or any seeming inconsistency in 
this double relation of the same animal, both to the sun and 
to the moon at once, it is explained by that property of the 
equable solar year, to which we have more that once had 
occasion to advert in the course of this present work, but of 
which we have never yet given a particular account. 

This primitive form of the solar year, as we have often 
observed, is distinguished by a kind of relation to the lunar, 
which characterises no form of the solar year besides, not 
even the mean Julian. By virtue of this relation the solar 
reckoning of annual time is more easily, more completely, 
and more continually equated to the lunar reckoning of 
annual time, than in any other instance whatsoever. "Twenty- 
five solar years, each 365 days in length, contain 9125 solar 
days: 909 mean lunations, of any standard which could be 
assumed, could not contain less than 9124 days, and nearly 
39 hours of one more. 

Thus, to adopt the mean lunar standard of our own 


Fasti. 
d. h. m. s. th. 

3oolunations  — 8,859 4 12 45 57:447 

9 - 265 18 36 22 58-723 


399 





9,124 22 49 8 56-170 


d. h. m. s (th. 
365 d. x 25 - ^^ 9,I25 O O O OO 
309 lunations, — 9,124 22 49 8 56:1;. 





Defect - IIO 5I 3383. 
With a greater standard of the mean lunation than that of our 
Fasti, this difference would be proportionably less. .A differ- 
ence of one second would reduce it to 1 h. 5 m. 42 s. 3th.: 883: 
and a difference of two seconds to lh. Om. 33 s. 8 th. 83. 
And there can be no doubt that the mean lunar standard, 
at the beginning of lunar time itself in connection with 
the present system of things, was nearly 2 seconds greater 
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than that of our Fasti*. "The above however is sufficient to 
shew that the natural lunar cycle of the primitive solar year 
was 25 years, 309 mean lunar months: and that at the end 
of 25 such years, 909 such months, 9125 mean solar days, the 
sun and the moon both would and must return to the same 
state of relation one to the other in which they might have 
set out at the beginning. 


SgcTIoN VI.—0O»o the construction of the Apis cycle: à. e. of 
the perpetual type of such a cycle. 


It is another remarkable and almost exclusive property of 
this primitive solar and lunar cycle, that solar and lunar 
time, each measured perpetually by the period of 24 hours 
of mean solar time, admit of being adjusted one to the other, 
through the whole of one of these common periods of 25 
years, with less trouble, with more facility, yet with greater 
correspondency both to the truth and to each other, than in 
any other kind of lunzsolar cycle besides. All others in- 
deed aim at effecting this; and all others profess to effect it 
also; and all, it must be admitted, do effect it in one manner 
or other: but none so easily as this, none so completely as 
this; none without a great deal more of art and contrivance, 
and a much greater complication of rules and multiplicity of 
details, than this. 

In this lunssolar cycle one rule only is necessary to 
regulate the succession of the months, viz. that they should 
consist of 30 days and 29 alternately; excepting only those 
cases, which we shall presently specify, where the intercalary 
rule of the cycle steps in to modify this general one, and to 
make a month of 29 days a month of 30. And no calendar 
lunar month, it is evident, in order to preserve a due relation 
and equality to the month of nature, ought ever to contain 
more than 30 integral periods of 24 hours, or less than 29. 
And one rule only in like manner is necessary to regulate 
the length of the year in this cycle. Every year must con- 
sist of 354 periods of 24 hours, or of 355, perpetually ; but 
of neither more than the latter nor of less than the former. 
And the former of these is the least number of integral 


4 See supra p. 26, Diss. ix. ch. t. sect. vii. Art. v. 
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periods of 24 hours, which ought to enter into 12 natural 
lunar months in sequence; the former is the greatest which 
can do so, even when the excess of 12 natural lunar months 
over 12 calendar months, such as we began with defining, is 
taken into the account, in the shape of the intercalary day. 

These two rules are all which a lunzesolar calendar of this 
kind constantly requires; these are sufficient for it per- 
petually. "l'hese continuing invariable, and being constantly 
respected, every thing else is mere matter of detail, and 
affects not the principle of the rules but the application. 1t 
is easy to shew the sufficiency of these two rules for the 
perpetual equation of solar and lunar time in the cycle in 
question. 





154 lunations of 30 days T0 - — 462od. 
154 lunations of 29 days ^ - E — 4466 
308 lunations of 30 and 29 days alternately — — 9086 
1 lunation of 30 days - - E — 890 
309 lunations, alternately 30 and 29 dayslong — 9r16 
*9 
9125 


It is evident then that 309 lunations, running on in se- 
quence one after another and 30 and 29 days long alter- 
nately, would fall short of the number of periods of 24 hours 
(that is, mean solar days) in 25 equable years by nine days. 
Nothing then can be more unquestionable than that, in a 
lunzesolar cycle of this kind, nine interealary days must be 
wanted; and nothing more reasonable or more unobjection- 
able than that nine should be supplied. In this case it is 
evident that some nine months must be months of 30 days 
each, which would otherwise be months of 29. "The only 
question will be, What nine months? and in what years of 
the cycle, and whereabouts in those years themselves ? 

Now did 12 mean natural lunations contain 354 days eight 
hours of mean solar time exactly, this question would soon 
be decided. "These eight hours would accumulate to a day 
and a night complete (24 hours of mean solar time exactly) 
at the end of every three years of the cycle. "Therefore the 
intercalary day would be wanted every three years; and its 
proper place would be at the end of the third year, and at 
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the end of the last month of that year; which, though ordi- 
narily a month of 29 days, in this case would become one 
of 30. And though 12 natural lunations in sequence do in 
reality contain 48m. 30s. 38th. of mean time at least more 
than 354d. 8h.; yet since this is comparatively a small excess 
for any one year, and it must of necessity stand over until 
it accumulates to a day and a night, or to the principal part 
of a day and a night; it is manifest that the intercalary rule 
of the cycle must begin with being accommodated to the 
above hypothesis, of every 12 natural lunations consisting of 
954 days 8 hours only; and therefore must be such as we 
have supposed. 

On this principle the natural seat of the seventh inter- 
calation would be the end of the 21st year of the cycle. At 
this time however it is necessary to take into account the 
outstanding difference of 48m. 30s. 38th., which has been 
lying by hitherto: and first of all to see what it amounts to. 


16h. 48m. os. oth. 
1O0m. 30s. oth. 
138. 18th. 


Now 48m. x21 — 1008 m. 
308. x21 — Ó308. 
38th. x21 — 798th. 


Eon gy 








48 m. 30 sec. 38th. » 21 16h. 58m. 4358. 18th. 


This difference therefore, at the end of the 21st year of the 
cycle, is found to have accumulated to 16h. 58m. 43s. 18th. ; 
that is, to two thirds and upwards of an entire period of 24 
hours. At the end of the 22nd year it will be found to be 
further increased by 8h. 48m. 30s. 38th. more; that is, it 
wil be found to amount to lh. 47m. 13s. 56th. more than 
24 hours themselves. 

It is manifest therefore that the natural seat of the eighth 
intercalary day must be the end of the 22nd year of the 
cycle, and at the end, of the 12th month of that year as be- 
fore; even though it should be a necessary consequence of 
that fact, that two years of the cycle, the 21st and the 22nd, 
must both be intercalary alike. "The seat of the ninth will 
consequently be the end of the 25th year, and at the end of 
the 12th month of that year: and, at the end of this year and 
of this month of that year, the balance of mean natural lunar 
time and of calendar or cyclical lunar time will stand as 
follows : 
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Remaining at the end of the 22nd year, in n. m. s th 


mean naturallunar time - - erp dq ura L6 
Accumulated in addition at the end of the 
25th, 48m. 30s. 38th. x 3 - -— 3.2 ap H4 





4 12 45 BO 

But, even at the end of the 25th year, there are still nine 
months wanting to complete the entire number of 309; each 
of which in the calendar reckoning will consist of 30 days 
and 29 days alternately; that is, each will be reckoned at 
39d. 12h. apiece. But each natural month contains 44m. 
2s. 93th. at least more than this. 

Therefore the balance at the end of these nine months will 
stand as follows: 


Remaining at the end of the 25th year, in n. m. s. th. 


mean naturallunar time - - - 4 I2 45 50 
Accumulated at the end of the next nine 
months, 44m. 28. 33th. 9. - --6 36 22 gj 





10 49 8 47 
To meet this, we give 12 hours more than the mean ca- 
lendar standard of 29d. 12h. to the last month of the nine; 
that is, we make it a month of 30 days instead of 29: so that 
the balance finally stands as follows: 
Excess of mean calendar time at the end n. m. s. th. 


of 309 lunations - ^ - -—132-. 0... 6:290 
Excess of natural at the end of the same 10 49 8 47 





Defect at the end of the cycle - Np iq eI Im 


The true difference, as we began with shewing, and with 
the mean natural standard of our Fasti, is 1 h. 10 m. 51 sec. 
3th.:83. But in the preceding calculation we have neglected 
the fractional part lower than thirds; and that explains this 
seeming discrepancy. 
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SEcTIoN VII.— Type of the Apis cycle; or scheme of the lunar . 
and, solar àümokarácracis, in the equable year, from the lst of 
Thoth in the first such year to the 1st of Thoth in the 26th. 


Type of the Apis Cycle, &c. 














Cycle. Epact 
i Thoth 1 o 
ii Mesore 25 II 
*ii  |Mesore 14 TI 
iv  |Mesore 4 IO 
v Epiphi 23 II 
*vi  |Epiphi 12 II 
vii |Epiphi 2 IO 
viii |Paüni 21 II 
*ix  |Paüni ro II 
x Pachon 30 IO 
Xi  |Pachon 19 II 
*xii |Pachon 8 II 
xiii |Pharmuthi 28 | 1o 
xiv |Pharmuthi 17 | t: 
*xv  |Pharmuthi 6 | r1 
xvi |Phamenoth 26. 10 
xvii |Phamenoth 1 ;| II 
*xviii |Phamenoth 4 | r1 
xix |Mecheir 24 1o 
xx |Mecheir 13 II 
*xxi |Mecheir 2 II 
*xxii |Tybi 22 IO 
xxiii |Tybi 12 IO 
xxiv |Tybi 1 II 
*xxv |Choeac 20 II 
xxvi |Choeac 10 IO 








Sum 
of 


days. 


354 
355 





266 


Intercalary 
]unation, 


xxxvi 


Ixxii 


Last nine months of the cycle. 





cviii Month. | Days. 


Lunation. 





i 3o 
29 
3o 
29 
3o 
29 
3o 
29 
3o 


exliv 


clxxx 


cexvi 








Choeac 1o 
Tybi ro 
Mecheir 9 
Phamenoth 9 
Pharmuthi 8 
Pachon 8 
Paüni 7 
Epiphi 7 
Mesore 6 


ccci 
cccii 
ccciii 
ccciv 
ccev 
ccecvi 
ccevii 
cccviii 


cecix 

















i | 3o 'Thoth 1 


|i 


That such a type or such a scheme as the above has been 
actually transmitted from antiquity to our own times in any 
quarter of the world is more than we can venture to say: 
but that it is the natural scheme and natural representation 
of two such things as equable solar and equable lunar time 
in conjunction, after what has been explained, we do not 
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hesitate to say. We shall see it confirmed in due time by the 
actual testimony of the oldest calendar of this kind with 
which we are acquainted, the Egyptian; and by every other, 
of later date than that yet agreeing in principle with it and 
similarly administered, which has come to our knowledge 
also. 

That this property of the equable solar year must have 
been known to the Egyptians from the time of the intro- 
duction of the worship of the Apis among them, (if not from 
a much earlier period,) after what has been proved of the 
relation of the Apis in particular to this cycle, no one can 
entertain a doubt. It is not without reason therefore that 
modern chronologers have given it the name of the Apis 
cycle. Yet there is no ancient authority for this name. In 
the allusions to it of the astronomers or of the mathema- 
ticians of old, it is simply the «eixocwmervrergpós. Vettius 
Valens, an unedited astrological writer, speaks of the period 
of 25 years as the natural period of the moon, just as much 
as of that of 90 years as the period of Saturn'. It entered 
into the kvrikós kókAos of the old Egyptian chronicle, quoted 
by Syneelluss, along with the measure of the Sothiacal 
period, 1461 equable years; both together making up the 
number of 36,525, the supposed length of that cycle. It 
may be discovered in some of the fabulous periods of 
Manetho, even as corrected by the Chevalier Bunsen; who 
does not seem to have suspected that fact. "We may infer 
that Lucian must have been well aware of it ; the particular 
duration of the peculiar punishment, which he supposes to 
await the rich after their death in another state of existence, 
being 10,000 years multiplied by 25, the Apis cycle: "Axpis 
àv év TQ Toio/ro Oiayáycci uvpiábas érQv mévre kal elkootv Óvot 
é£ óvav yvyvóp.evot, koi àx0odopobvres kal 020 rOv mevirov éAav- 
vóperot. 'lhere could be no longer any mystery about it 
from the time when it came to be applied even among 
Christians to the regulation of the services of the church 
itself: which, as we have already observed", was the case in 


r Lib. iii. p. 60. Ilepl kAfjpov TÜx5s. t Nekuomanteia, 20. l. 78. Pse- 
Cf. p. go. (Bodleian Library, Oxon,  phisma. Opp. i. 483. * 
MSS. 3365.) u Supra, vol. i. 100. Diss. iii. ch. iii. 


$ 95. 1. 9-97. 16. sect. ii. 
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Armenia at least, soon after the conversion of the nation, 
about the middle of the fourth century: and very possibly in 
other instances also. 


SEcTIoN VIII.—O» ihe lunar epoch of the Apis cycle of the 
Egyptians : and whether it was the luna prima, or some 
later lunar term. 


After the digression into the structure and details of the 
Apis cycle into which we have been led by the course of our 
subject; we resume the inquiries on which we were pre- 
viously engaged. "The first question which we have to con- 
sider is that of the epoch of the Apis cycle, among the 
Egyptians at least; by which we mean its /wnar epoch, or 
that particular lunar date from which it took its rise. 

For with respect to the lunar date of such a cycle as this 
in general, since the cycle itself is equally well adapted to 
brimg about the restitution of the same lunar to the same 
solar term, after the lapse of its proper period, under any 
conceivable circumstances; of all questions connected with 
such a cycle, that is the most indifferent to the nature and 
constitution, the use and application of the cycle itself; and 
the least capable of being decided by considerations « priori 
of any kind. "The lunar epoch of such a cycle might be any 
lunar term whatsoever in the course of one and the same 
naturallunation; the solar epoch might be any solar term 
whatsoever in the course of one and the same solar month: 
yet the one being once adjusted to the other at the beginning 
of a period of this kind, the decursus of the period itself 
would keep them in the same or a corresponding relation 
perpetually; and at the end of the period would bring them 
back to their original relation exactly. "The epoch then of 
the Apis cycle, the lunar and the solar terms on which it 
must take its rise simultaneously, are of no importance to 
this cycle per se. "They must be fixed and determined by 
other considerations, and not that of the nature or the genius 
of the cycle itself. Nothing is necessary to-the origination 
of such a cycle, as a condition of the cycle itself, except that 
its lunar and its solar terms, whatsoever they are, once fixed 
and defined, shall be invariable, and continue ever after, 
(nominally at least,) the same. 
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In a particular case then of such a cycle, (like this of the 
Egyptian which we are considering,) the question of its 
actual epoch must be treated as one of fact; and must be 
decided by testimony ; i.e. in the usual way in which other 
questions of fact are wont to be decided. We begin therefore 
with observing that, according to Pliny, Solinus, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, one of the marks of the Apis, and 
evidently one of the most obvious and most notorious, was 
that on the right side, which they compared to the lunar 
crescent, or to the appearance presented by the new moon, 
when its horns are budding. We think we are authorized to 
infer from this symbol that the lunar epoch of the cycle was 
the corresponding state of the moon; that is, not the /una 
prima or change, but the phasis. t does not seem possible 
to put any other meaning on this synibolical crescent of the 
Apis; especially as a crescent of white on a ground of 
black. Nor was it perhaps without a meaning that this 
crescent was confined to the right side of the animal, and not 
common to the left also. 'The new moon is never visible for 
the first time except in the west, with the crescent turned to 
the sun: and viewed in that position by a spectator on the 
earth, its bright side, that is this crescent, seems to answer 
to his right side. 'lThe sun is on his right side at that 
moment, as well as on the right of the moon. The first 
inference therefore to which we may come, respecting the 
lunar epoch of the Apis cycle in particular, is that it could 
not have been the /una prima, or change, when the moon 1s 
necessarily invisible; it must have been some lunar term 
later than that at least; and not earlier than the first 
phasis. : 

We observe in the next place that the number of marks on 
the body of the Apis in all, according to /Elian, was 29. 
This number no doubt was significant; though we are not 
sure that it is correctly represented by /Elan; and that it 
was not more truly 28 than 29. Let us suppose it however 
to have been 29. We give this number a meaning if we 
suppose it to have been purposely intended of the number of 
lunar $óra in every month; that is, of the number of days 
for which there is /;ight more or less perceptible in one and 
the same moon: or if we suppose it the number of days in 
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every lunar month, reckoned from the first perception of the 
lunar light. "This first perception is the first phasis; and 
the earliest perception of the first phasis could scarcely be 
reckoned any where earlier than the second day of the na- 
tural lunar month. On this principle, the perfect measure of 
the natural lunar month, as represented by the calendar 
lunar month, would be 1 4-29 days, that is 30 days: and the 
first lunation i a cycle like this of the Apis, as we have seen, 
must necessarily be a month of 30 days. "There are various 
testimonies of a different kind still extant, from which it 
may be collected that 30 days was considered in Egypt the 
standard of the perfect lunar month; that is, in the Apis 
cycle. 

Mira 0& ypádjorvres, says Horapollo", 8áiv (eypado?ouw, 1) 
ceXjvgv émeorpapj.érqv eis TÓ káro* div pv Tis mwpoewmpéruys 
éni ToU qoívikos airías xápw X: oeXijvgr 08 émeorpappévgv els TÓ 
káro, émeibi], aoiv, év rij àvaroAj] sevreka(óeka potpa, vmápxovot 
Tpüs TÓ ürw To(s képaciw éoyyparío0ar év 0& vij ümokpocet TOv 
àpiÜpóv TÓ» Tpidkorvra Tepàr mAgpócacav eis TO káro Tos 
képact vebew.  'Amókpovois 1s used here of the waning of the 
moon from the full to the change; during which process it is 
well known that the horns of the lunar disk turn the convex 
side to the east; which is here expressed by xáre ve$ew: 
from the change to the full on the contrary it is turned to 
the west; here expressed by ávo éoxguaríc0n.. | And as 
15 potpa, that is days, are assigned to each of these pro- 
cesses; the perfect lunation including both, from the change 
to the change again, must have consisted of 30 days. 

The same author observes againY, Mfra 0€ ypádovres, 
cervos oxíüjia ka00 xal mpókewa, €xor e(kooct kal ókrà 7j4épas 
imqpepiwàs jióvas, é£ elkoovreooápov ópóv rijs )uépas vmapyovas, 
(weypadob0cv. ka0' às kal àrvaréAAe,, rais 08 Aovzats fo év Oboe. 


éorív. "AvaréAAei means here is visible, rises visibly : év 9a 


W j. 4. 

x See i. 3: where the $ozvi£ or palm 
tree was spoken of as an emblem of the 
year, 8:à 7b (T5) 0évüpov roUTo póvov rv 
AAAcv kaTà Tl» &voaroXv Ts ceAdfjvms 
uíav Bdiv "yevvüv, ós £v vois Deka 
Báesiww éviavrbv &mapríQeg0c.. — It is 
evident that àvaroA?) must here be 
meant of the first visib/e appearance of 
the moon; as if that were its first 


rising kar! é£ox?;jv, though that must 
necessarily take place ia the west. It 
is used in the same sense in the passage 
in the text. 

This notion of the palm-tree's shoot- 
ing out a fresh branch every lunar 
month in the year, appears in the 
Koran of Mahomet also. 

Y i. 66. Cf. Plutarch, De Iside et 
Osiride, xliii. 
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éori is invisible, is as good as set. "This clearly ascertains 
either 28 lunar $óra in every month, or 28 lunar terms from 
the first appearance of the moon to the end of the month ; 
and we apprehend its true meaning to be the latter not the 
former. 'lhe passages quoted swpra relating to the scara- 
bzus? recognised 28 days as some proper lunar period; 
which will now be understood to have been most probably 
meant of this interval. 'lThe same interval is probably in- 
tended by /Elian in the following allusion? ; though he does 
not specify it: Kal raóra 0e jmép ríjs Alyvmrías (9eos mpocakij- 
koa' iepà ríjs ceXjvgs 3j Ópvis éor( rocobrev oUr jpepQv rà oà 
ékyAoei Óccr 1, 0cós afe, re kal Xíjyei.. "The ancients report 
a singular fact of the natural history of the cat, concerning 
which we observe Fides penes auctores sit: we refer to it 
simply as bearing on the present question: T7j à ówióu rob 
ceíorpov (of Isis) xarà kopvQijv évropebovow  atXovpov, àv0prmov 
Tpóccmor éxovra, káro 0€ jmó rà ceipeva Tij uev "loi00s 71) 0€ 
Né$Ovos mpóocomov' alvvrrÓj.evoi rois pev Tpoavrots yévecuw kal 
reAevriv ...TQ 0 alAopo riv ceXjvgv, Oui TÓ mowAor kai 
vukrovpyOrv kal yóvuiorv ToU Üqgpíov' Aéyerau yàp &v víkrew, eira 
Ojo kal rpía kal réccapa kal mérvre' kal kaÜ' €v olres áxpu. rQv 
ézrà mpoor(0gaiw, &oT Ókrà kal eikoci rà mávra ríkrew, Óca kal 
rijs oeXijvgs rà éoru.v 5—Tàs 0d0exa ópas 1j a(Novpos Ouakpíveu, 
vuKTOs kal jj.épas o)poüca kaÜ' ékácTqv dcl, ü(kgv Opyávov rivos 
époyrop.orvoücac: àAAà kal ríe ceXüvgs, $wuoiv, àwapipeira, rà 
$óra rois oike(ows yevrüpaci. kal yàp rijv aiAovpov (' piv TOV 
mpórov «y 0e rüv Ocórepor rókov (ríkrew), rÓv rpírov €', kol O róv 
réraprov, kal y TOv mégmrov, éd ois Ojo rÓv Ekror, kai €va. évi 
züci TÓrv Efj0onov. kal eivau rocatra yevri]uora, rijs oiXovpov óca 
kal rà Tíjs ceXijrgs rad. 

The only question then will be, what was the date of the 
phasis? whether the luna secunda, or the luna fertia ? Philo 
Judsus, an Alexandrine Jew, and familiar with the details 
of the Egyptian lunar calendar, of which his countrymen in 
Egypt made as much use as the Egyptians themselves, 
recognises 30 days as the ordinary complement of the lunar 


2 Page 487 see lib. i. 16. He restricts it however 
?* De Natura Anim. ii. 38. cf. x. 29. to the two equinoxes. 
b Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, lxiii. 4 Photius, Cod. 242. p. 343. l. 2. 


c Horapollo asserts this fact of the ^ Damascii Vita Isidori. 
Cynocephalus (dog-ape) not of the cat, 
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month: "Orar piv yàp Aéyopev àmó mpoias üxpis éomépas ópas 
eivai, 00eka, kai àszó veopqrías üxpu rpuakábos 7]uépas rpuákorra: 
cvykararárro|erv Tiv T€ mpóTQv Ópar kal rij» veoygvíav*: and 
yet it is clear from other parts of his works that he reckoned 
the rovugvía from the phasis: Tpírg 9 7j gerà oóvoOor, rijv 
xarà rwa, ceNijrgv véav, veougvía— Emópevo, 9€ Tjj Tá£et vpírqv 
€oprijv àvaypádopev rijv karà aeXjvqv vovygvíav. mp&rov gv Órt 
ápyi] wjvós, àpyij 9€ kai àpi0juo0 kal xpóvov T(uiov émeira 08 Ori 
xar ajrijv obüev à$óricrorv év obpavQ ...vovyqvía yàp üpxerat 
$orífew alc0nrà déyye, aeXjvgv. ijAtos, 7) 0€ TO iÓwov. káAXos 
àvadaírve, rots ópàot8: and still it is capable of proof, and it 
will appear hereafter, that the new moons, cyclically reckoned 
according to the calendar in Egypt in his time, were four 
days later than the change. 

The hieroglyphical symbol for the month even on the 
monuments and on the sculptures of Egypt is the lunar 
crescent. "This is also the emblem of their Thoth Lwnus: 
and of the lunar Decani. Every thing in short is decisive 
that the lunar month of the Egyptians was reckoned from 
the pAasis; and consequently that such must have been the 
rule of the Apis cycle. "The only question will be whether 
the phasis was reckoned on the luna secunda, or on the luna 
lerlia. And here the primitive rule of the reckoning of 
noctidiurnal time is to be taken into account; which, as we 
have shewn, was always the rule in Egypt. Lunar time 
being measured by the period of 24 hours, or of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle, as much as solar perpetually ; this rule was as 
applicable to that as to solar. Now the second /una, according 
to this rule of reckoning, would not be later than 24 hours 
after the change, or luna prima: and, as a general rule, the 
phasis could never be assumed for any climate in the east, 
not even for that of Egypt, so early as 24 hours after the 
change. But on the luna /ertia reckoned according to the 
same rule, (that is, 48 hours after the change,) it might be 
so looked for in Egypt perpetually. In Arabia, and where- 
soever the lunar rule of the Mahommedan ritual, which is 
regulated solely by the phasis, is observed accordingly; the 
phasis is not looked for within less than 48 hours after the 


€ Quod a deo mittantur somnia: Opp. f De Septenario et Festis diebus, 
i. 692. 41. Opp. ii. 278. 18. & Ibid. 292. 1. 
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change. We conclude then that the rule of the Apis cycle to 
reckon from the phasis was to reckon from the luna ferta : 
and it will be seen hereafter that this was actually the case*. 


SECTION IX.—On the dates of the conception, of the birth, and 
of the natales Apidis, as they may be collected from the testi- 
monies produced. 


It appears from these testimonies that the Apis was 
believed to be animated by Osiris; the Apis was an imper- 
sonation of Osiris in the form of a bull: and yet that the 
power or influence by which this bull was fitted to become 
the representative or the habitation of Osiris was communi- 
cated from the moon ; the conception of this future habita- 
tion of Osiris was effected in some manner or other by means 
of the moon. 

We learn from Plutarch that there was a day in the Egyp- 
tian calendar which bore the name of the "Euaos (entrance) 
of Osiris *into the moon: and though there seems to be 
an hiatus in this part of his text, yet it plainly appears from 


* 'Theophrastus reckons the interval of the dcéAgvor ?uépac in every 
month, (the interval from the last phasis to the first, the interval of the 
silent moon, or of the interlunium,) from the rerpàs dÓivovros to the rerpàs 
icrapévov : 1. e. from the 27th of the old moon to the 4th of the new: vi. De 
Signis, cap. i. $ 5. 8: Sotion, an author cited in the Geoponica, i. 13. reckon- 
ed it from the 29th of the old moon to the 2d of the new: Zeríev 3€ 
do'eAvovs z)uépas kaXet ràs àmró kÜ aeNvgs os (8 , &v ais omó ràs dkrivas ToU 
57Mov 1) ceAjv kpirrerat kai ov Qatvera, rois àvÜpórmrow : and the necessity 
of the case seems to require that both these terms should have been 
reckoned by him inclusively. 

'Thé author of some of the poems ascribed to Orpheus, whosoever he was, 
called the new moon Movókepos góc xXos. kai ó uijv v avrz (75 dpxj) map. 
'Opiei mpocayopevera, Movókepos uóoxos. àmAàs puév yàp ó uv . . . Aéyerat 
Bo?s*. We should be entirely of opinion that both these denominations, both 
for the young moon and for the old, were ultimately borrowed from the 
Apis cycle. 'lzetzes, ad Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 763, has quoted some lines 
of this poem of Orpheus, from which it may be inferred that he dated the 
phasis most properly on the third day. 

IIpórov uév vpóro €vi ijparc $aíverai" Apns, 

püvyg 9. eis T ^ Apg» émiréANerav. to xeo 8. &pyov 

Tiv 0€ yàp é£avvcaca dcus Oikepov dvadaíve. 

avràp émjjv rpírov ?juap dmómpoÓev 1e, 

müguv émiyÜoviowt dQvroamópov airí(r dAxrjs, 

rerpáó, 0. av&opévg moXvieyyéa Aaymába reivei & , T .À. 
h Proclus in Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 767. 
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the context that the calendar date of this éuaews was the 
first of Phamenoth ; and that the £uBacis itself was connected 
in some manner or other with the generation of the Apis : 
Tór 52 ^Aqw elxóva uv 'Oo(pibos épyvxov etvat, yevéc0ac 0€ (lege 
ylvea0at) órav às épeíoy yóvipov ànó Tis aeXjvns, kai kaBdxynrat 
Boós ópydo rs. 9i0 kal Tots Tíjs ceXijvis oxripacuw owe m0XXà. ToU 
" Aqibos TepuueAawopévov rà Aajmpü rois oiepots '* "* ÓrL Tjj vov- 
pqvía To9 dapevo0 ros éoprijs. &yovaw, " Eugacw "Ocípios eis 
rijp ceMijvqv óvopáCovres, éapos ápy1jv oücav h. 

The last observation, concerning the coincidence of the 
first of Phamenoth with the beginning of spring, applies to 
the state of the case in Plutarch's own time; as we may pro- 
bably shew on a future occasion. "There is apparently an 
hiatus in his text here; which is much to be regretted; as 
the original would probably have decided an important ques- 
tion, viz. that of the final end of this supposed entrance of 
Osiris into the moon; and whether it was prior to the con- 
ception or to the birth of the Apis, or posterior to it: for 
that it was connected in some manner or other with the 
generation or with the birth of the Apis, the context, we 
think, must clearly imply. 

'lhe date of this entrance however being the first of Pha- 
menoth, that is, the first of the /unar Phamenoth; if it was 
only later than the conception or the birth of the Apis, 
neither of these latter could have happened later than the 
first of Phamenoth ; nor later in fact than the month which 
immediately preceded Phamenoth, that is, Mecheir. But 
this entrance of Osiris into the lunar Phamenoth, on the 
very first day of that month, the first day in which he could 
enter into and take possession of a particular lunar month, 
might be preparatory not to the conception nor to the birth 
of the Apis, but to the natales Apidis in the proper month. 
The birth of the Apis and the natales Apidis in the ritual 
sense of each of those terms were very different things: and 
there was at least four months! interval between them. "This 
is the explanation of the final end of the £ugacis to which 
we incline. We shall find in due time that it is confirmed 
by the matter of fact. 


h De Iside et Osiride, xliii. "The text has been corrected by reading é7. 5€ 
for óri. 
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But to proceed with our present course of investigation. 
Phamenoth was the seventh month in the Egyptian calen- 
dar, Mecheir the sixth, Athyr the third. Ifthe conception 
of the Apis were to be dated on a certain day in Mecheir, 
its birth must be dated on a certain day in Athyr. It was 
known to the ancient Egyptians that the natural interval 
from the conception to the birth (the interval of uterogesta- 
tion) was much the same in the cow as in the human 
subject: not less than nine months of 30 days each, or 270 
days, in either. In this particular instance of the conception 
and the birth of the Apis, it could not have been assumed 
to be otherwise; the Apis being only an impersonation of 
Osiris in the form of à bull, and Osiris being after all a 
type of the humanity; and, though born of a cow, and in 
the shape of this bull being still the representative of 
the human nature, only in its greatest perfection; that is, 
as identical also with the divine. Osiris, in the person of 
the Apis, united the animal, the human, and the divine na- 
ture all at once. 'lhe law of his birth therefore must have 
been that both of the animal and of the human nature at 
once: and the interval between the conception and the birth 
of the Apis on this principle must have been that both of the 
animal and of the human subject at once. 

Athyr being the tenth month from Mecheir, reckoned in- 
clusively, if the conception took place in Mecheir, the birth 
must do so in Athyr; and vice versa, if the birth took place 
in Athyr, the conception must have taken place in Mecheir. 
Now one argument, (and in our opinion a very strong argu- 
ment, that the birth actually took place in Athyr, is deriv- 
able from the name of this month itself. Hesychius! gloss 
on 'A0ip is, Mij» kai 3o0s mapà AlyvmTío:s: 1. e. Athyr meant 
both a month and a bull in the Egyptian. It would bea 
great mistake to suppose so learned a grammarian and ety- 
mologist to have confounded the Egyptian 'A0)p with the 
Hebrew or Punic 0p, the word for bull in that language, as 
Plutarch informs us!: Oóp yàp oi do(wikes rjv (83o0v kaAo9ct. 
It does not appear however that the word for bull in the 
Egyptian was actually Athyr; or that this word occurs in 
that sense either in the modern Coptic, or in the ancient 


i Sylla, xvii. 
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Egyptian. How then are we to explain the gloss of Hesy- 
chius? By a stated connection between the month Athyr 
and the bull; founded on the well known fact of the birth 
of the Apis, at the proper time in every cycle, on a certain 
day in that month. 

It would not follow even from this that the months could 
have had no names before the invention of the fable of the 
Apis; or that the third month was purposely called Athyr 
because the birth of the Apis was purposely appointed to fall 
out init: but quite the contrary, that the third month must 
have been already called Athyr, before this fable was invented ; 
or else that the A pis itself would never have been called Athyr 
also. And this too, as we shall see hereafter, was actually 
the ease. Athyr is sometimes represented as the name of 
the Egyptian Venus: 'A0ip ó jw kai rijv '"Adpobírgs Ai- 
yézTrio, kaXoOstw ' A0vp, kal pijvà ye TOv rpírov 100 érovs émóvv- 
pov raj: mzemoujkactww*. "The Egyptian Aphrodite was only 
another conception and another impersonation of their Isis ; 
md Isis was really as old as the first imposition of names on 
;he months. Yet, to judge from the analogy of 'Arápfgexis 
in the Egyptian, answering to 'AdpoótrózoAu in Greek, and 
from the Ator or Hattor of the monuments, the Egyptian 
name of Isis, in this conception and form of Aphrodite, was 
different from 'A0?p, though it might resemble it. Plutarch 
explains 'A6vpi (one of the titles of Isis, in the Egyptian) by 
oikov "Qpov kócpuor!: as if compounded of three words, one 
of which denoted house, another Horus, and the third de- 
cent or comely. We may recur to this explanation on a 
future occasion. All that we shall say on this subject at 
present is, that the names of the months were much older 
than the invention of the fable of the Apis; but they were 
not older than the invention of the fable of Osiris and Isis. 

It may be inferred from the statements of the ancients, that 
the interval of uterogestation was very commonly assumed at 
40 weeks, or 280 days. Pythagoras' doctrine appears to have 
been that the actual interval was 39 weeks complete, and the 
day of the birth was the first day of the 40th week m: which 
would make the entire interval from the conception inclu- 
sive to the day of the birth inclusive 275 days. According 


k Etymologicum Magnum, in voce. | De Iside et Osiride, lvi. 
m Censorinus, De Die Natali, xi. 
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to Varro the interval was to be assumed at 280 days or 40 
weeks complete: Et quod hi, qui justissime in utero sunt, 
post ducentos octoginta dies postquam sunt concepti quadra- 
gesima denique hebdomade ita nascuntur?. t is probable 
that the opinion of Pythagoras on this subject was derived 
from Egypt; and that he found the interval in question 
estimated there at 280 days: and as there cannot be much 
doubt that in the case of the human subject, and as a gene- 
ral rule, this estimate would err on the side of excess; it 1s 
most probable that in Egypt it was the interval assumed not 
in every instance but in a particular case: an interval which 
might hold good even of the human subject under particular 
circumstances, but as a general rule only of the human sub- 
ject in such a special case as that of the conception and the 
birth of the Apis; in which two laws must necessarily be 
united, the law of the human and the law of the animal na- 
ture; and both must be modified in some manner or other 
by a third, the law of the divine. "This peculiar measure of 
the natural interval of uterogestation of 280 days, we say, is 
most probably to be traced to Egypt; and in Egypt most 
probably was assumed and proposed as properly the measure 
of the interval in this particular case of the conception and 
birth of the Apis; which from the nature of the case itself 
must partly agree with the ordinary law of that kind, and 
partly differ from it, and follow a law of its own. — And 
though we propose this conclusion at present only as con- 
jectural, yet we shall find hereafter, we trust, that it is actu- 
ally true; and that the absolute interval from the supposed 
day of the conception of the Apis to the day of his birth was 
neither more nor less than 280 days. If then the former 
took place on a certain day in Mecheir, not later than five 
days before the end of the month, the latter must take place 
on a certain day in Athyr. 

Again, it appeared from /Elian that, even after the birth 
and the first recognition of the Apis, it was to be kept four 
months at least in a state of nonage; and to be treated all 
that time as a calf. Tt follows that the installation at Mem- 
phis afterwards, so minutely and circumstantially described 
by him, could not take place less than four months from 


n Aulus Gellius, iii. x. cf. 16. 
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the birth. If then the stated date of the birth was some 
time in Athyr, the stated date of this installation must have 
been some time in Phamenoth. 

It appeared from Diodorus also, that the Apis must have 
been kept some forty days at least, in the course of this in- 
terval between his birth and his installation, at Nilopolis, and 
not at Memphis: and to reconcile his account with ZElian's 
we must suppose these 40 days to have been the first 40 
after his birth; the first month and ten days of the whole 
interval of four months between the birth and the installa- 
tion. "There might be particular reasons for regarding these 
first 40 days after the birth of the Apis as an integral period 
ofa peculiar kind. Diodorus has told us in what manner 
this part of the interval was devoted to the manifestation of 
the Apis to the women of Egypt; who were not permitted 
to see it at any period of its existence except these 40 days, 
during which it could scarcely be said its existence had been 
made public to any besides: and though this part of Dio- 
dorus! account suggests many reflections, bearing on the 
present question, we forbear to enter upon them. We will 
observe merely that not only the ordinance of the Levitical 
ritual among the Jews, relative to the purification of women 
after childbirth, in the case of males, but the observation of 
antiquity ?, conspire to designate the first 40 days of human 
existence as an interval swi generis, and critically detached 
from the rest. We have little doubt that it was some con- 
sideration of this kind which determined the first authors of 
the fable of the Apis, who prescribed and defined all its parts 
and circumstances, to make a particular period of the first 
40 days of its life, and to devote it to uses and purposes 
peculiar to itself. 

To return however to our proper subject. Diodorus dis- 
tinctly attests that the Apis was kept 40 days after his birth 
at Nilopolis; but he does not say he was kept there no 
more: he does not say that at the end of those 40 days he 
was taken directly to Memphis. His account therefore is 
not inconsistent with ZElian's. There may be an omission in 
it; but there is nothing to contradict /Elian. There is the 


9 Censorinus, De Die Natali, xi : Aristot. De Anim. vii. 10. Opp. i. 587. 1. 2-8. 
Solinus, cap. i. $ 72. 
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same kind of omission in 7Elian's account compared with 
that of Diodorus; and yet there is nothing in it inconsistent 
with his. "The four months between the recognition and the 
installation, distinctly specified by him, must have been 
passed at Nilopolis: though we learn from Diodorus only 
that the Apis, as soon as born, and as soon as recognised, 
was taken to Nilopolis. At Nilopolis too must it have been 
usual to construct the oix(a, hut or cabin, (for /Elan no 
doubt considered it a profanation to call it a stabulum 
or stable,) in which the pupillage of this sacred calf, accord- 
ing to rule and precept, was destined to be past: a cabin 
purposely so constructed as to face the east, (a very signifi- 
cant circumstance,) that the Apis might always look that 
way, might always be ready to receive and salute the first 
beams of the sun and the moon at their rising: both of 
these, in the Egyptian estimation of each, being forms and 
manifestations of Osiris and Isis respectively, and the Apis 
itself, as we have shewn, being equally related to each. 

It is manifest that both /Elian and Diodorus mean the 
same occasion at last, when they speak of the removal of the 
Apis to Memphis, and of the raós 0aXapmyós, expressly em- 
ployed for that purpose. All our authorities are agreed that, 
for some reason or other, the proper abode of the Apis, after 
he had been solemnly received and acknowledged in his pro- 
per capacity, was called 0áAauos in Greek; and no doubt 
something to the same effect in Egyptian too. And 6áAapos 
being properly vvuj àv, the oikos yapijuos, it is probable the 
abode of the Apis was so called in reference to the mystical 
nature of the ceremony of his installation ; which was a kind 
of solemnization of the marriage of the sun and of the moon ; 
a marriage destined to last from the beginning to the end of 
his proper cycle. Let the reader observe too how /Elian 
speaks of the íepà vats, and of the transport of the Apis in 
that to Memphis; without having mentioned previously that 
he was any where oz the Nile. "These minute and undesigned 
coincidences between totally different aecounts of the same 
things confirm one the authenticity of the other. 

Nilopolis according to D^Anville, though not close to the 
Nile, was very near it; lying on the west side almost oppo- 
site to Aphroditopolis on the east; which is another curious 
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coincidence; viz. that the Apis, during his nonage and state of 
a calf at Nilopolis, should constantly face Atarbechis, the city 
of Isis in the person of Atar, or Venus. "There were no 
doubt reasons why the infancy of the Apis was appointed to 
be past at Nilopolis, that is, the city of the Nile. "The Nile 
was the representative of the element of water; and water 
was the origin of all things. "The office assigned to the Nile 
on the sculptures is to assist the Demiurge himself in the 
processes of creation. He supplies the watery principle of 
the A5 of all things. "The Nile must have a share and a 
principal share in the formation of such a creature as the 
Apis. "The water of the Nile was notoriously nutritious and 
fattening too ; though that would be simply a physical reason. 
The name of the Nile also, and the name of the Apis, in the 
Egyptian, differed so little, that one must have been bor- 
rowed from the other; and Nilopolis in the Egyptian might 
mean * city of Apis," or * city of the Nile" indifferently. 

But to proceed.  Nilopolis was higher up-the Nile than 
Memphis; yet not so much as 30 Roman miles direct from 
it; scarcely a quarter of a day's sail down the river. Now 
according to /ZEhan, the proper period being arrived for 
transporting the Apis from this.city to Memphis in the íepà 
voüs above mentioned; the time of the day chosen for that 
purpose was ózaruyxovogs véas ceXQrqgs, as the new moon 
was rising." "This part of the ceremony then had a distinct 
relation to the moon. It must begin, as *the new moon was 
rising." But what are we to understand by this rising of 
the new moon? In answer to this question we must refer 
to Phny the Elder; the oldest of our authorities both for the 
number of days during which the natales Apidis lasted, and 
for the time of the day at which they both began and ended : 
and we may add too, the most authentic and trustworthy 
of all. 

Now according to Pliny these nafales lasted seven days; 
and they ended at noon. Consequently they began at noon. 
Their proper duration was from noon on the firs? day to noon 
on the eighth day. It follows that the time designated by 
JElian as the commencement of the same ceremony also 
must have been the time of noon. "The rising of the new 
moon therefore meant by him must have been the rising of 
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the moon at noon. In this way one of our authorities comes 
in to supply the omissions, or to ascertain and clear up the 
meaning, of another. 

'This discovery however is of great importance. "There is 
but one time in the course of every natural lunar month at 
which the moon rises at noon, or may be assumed to do so; 
viz. at the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
quarter; or as the Greeks usually designated the age of the 
moon at that time, (from the appearance presented by its orb, 
equally divided between the illumined and the unillumined 
part,) when the moon was àtxóropuos: though it should always 
be remembered, that this designation per se is ambiguous ; 
because the orb of the moon exhibits the same appearance 
again, at the end of the third and at the beginning of the 
fourth quarter. The latter stage in the lunar month however 
could not possibly have been intended by Z7Elian; for that is 
the time in every month when, as a general rule, the moon 
rises at midnight. At the first dichotomy only does it rise 
at noon, culminate or pass the meridian at sunset, and set 
at midnight. 

It follows that the proper date of the beginning of the 
ceremony of the consecration of the Apis was the first lunar 
dichotomy. And this serves to explain those other marks of 
the Apis which are specified by Porphyry in particular: ró 
Oxóropuor and ró àpd$(kvprorv: each of them allusive to well 
known lunar phases, the first to that which we have just 
pointed out, the second to that which is exhibited half-way 
between the first quarter and the full, when the moon is ten 
or eleven days old; a stage in the lunar synodic revolution 
which is sometimes called the octant. In the time of Por- 
phyry, when the calendar dates of the Apis cycle were five or 
six days in advance of the lunar; this appearance of ró ápo(- 
kvprov, gibbousness or convexity, would be exhibited by the 
moon even at the first dichotomy : and it is evident that he 
joins both these marks together in such a manner as to imply 
that there was little or no difference between them: ró Ouyó- 
rouov in this instance was the same thing as ró àjdíxvpror, 
and vice versa. 

We may have occasion to demonstrate hereafter by the 
production of testimonies on a large scale, that the first lunar 
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dichotomy in the idiom of antiquity is always to be under- 
stood of the /una octava. It follows that according to /Elian 
and Pliny, one in conjunction with the other, and one as 
explained by the other, the beginning of this ceremony of 
the installation of the Apis at Memphis, the first natales 
Apidis in the course of the same cycle, the first high fes- 
tival of the Apis ritual, was the /wuna octava at noon; and its 
end the /wna quintadecima at noon. It began consequently 
when the moon was half illumined, half in possession of the 
plenitude of its light; half the just type and reflection of the 
sun; it was completed when it was fully so ; and it lasted as 
long as the process of this consummation itself meanwhile. 
We must know very little of the genius of Egyptian super- 
stition, or of their regard to the correspondence of times and 
seasons to the ceremonies appointed for them ; could we sup- 
pose that such coincidences as these were accidental. 

We have attained therefore, as we believe, by a series of 
just and legitimate inferences, from testimony certainly ex- 
tant, and for any thing which can be alleged to the contrary 
safely to be trusted ; to a correct idea of the date of one at 
least of the ceremonies of the Apis ritual, the most solemn 
of all; the date of the natales Apidis 1n the first year of the 
cycle: this date in the lunar reckoning, the proper reckon- 
ing of the cycle itself, being the second lunar quarter, the 
seven days of lunar time, measured by the period of 24 hours, 
from noon at the end of the first quarter to noon at the be- 
ginning of the third; that is, from the middle point of the 
first half of the lunar month, the interval from the change 
or conjunction to the full, to the middle point in the lunar 
month itself, the zaroéAqvov opposition or full. The question 
still remains of the proper month. 

The lunar months in the Apis cyle were necessarily to be reck- 
oned perpetually in terms of the solar. "The interval between 
the birth and the installation of the Apis being four months; 
if Athyr was the solar month of the birth, Phamenoth was 
the solar month of the installation. And the date of the 
. installation being the lunar dichotomy of the proper lunar 
month, the seat of this dichotomy in the solar month must 
have been in Phamenoth ; though on what day in the solar 
Phamenoth we are not yet in a condition to say : only that 
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as every solar term in the Apis calendar must have had its 
corresponding lunar one, and vice versa—the lunar dichotomy 
of Phamenoth must have been some proper term in the solar 
Phamenoth also. 

The four months from the birth to the installation of the 
Apis being assumed to be four lunar months, and the last 
term of this interval to be the /una octava of Phamenoth ; if 
we reckon back four lunar months from this term we come - 
to the /una octava of Athyr: if the last term is assumed to 
be the /una prima of Phamenoth, four months before that 
bring us to the /una prima of Athyr. Between these two 
lunar terms then and in this month, the /una prima of Athyr 
and the /una octava of Athyr, if ZElian spoke advisedly when 
he spoke of four months' interval between the birth of the 
A pis and the installation, must the birth have taken place; 
not earler than the one, nor yet later than the other. It 
appears however that, according to the actual mode of speak- 
ing on this subject, howsoever inconsistent with what was 
naturally to be expected of it, the natales of the Apis were 
never predicated of his birth, but only of his installation. 
His true birthday was considered to be not that on which 
he was born, or on which he was first recognised as the 
Apis, but that on which he was first publicly acknowledged 
as such; on which he was first installed in that capacity, 
and first treated with all the honours supposed to be due to 
the representative of Osiris. This is not an obvious dis- 
tinction ; and yet as soon as it 1s explained it appears to be 
only a just and reasonable one, and only consistent with the 
principles of the relation of the Apis to Osiris itself, and with 
the truth of the character of the latter even as represented 
by the former. It would be inconsistent with that character 
to suppose that Osiris himself should pass through the same 
gradual stages from infancy to maturity as the Apis. "The 
Apis must go through those stages, and grow up from a calf 
to a bull; but Osiris could not do so. Nor yet could Osiris 
be first and properly united to the Apis and made one with 
the Apis, until he had attained to his maturity. 'lhe proper 
natales of the Apis therefore would be this period of his 
existence, at which and from which he was first permanently 
united to Osiris, and permanently identified with him; and 
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consequently first publicly recognised and treated as divine : 
not that of his birth. 

Now when we consider that there was a stated day for the 
entrance of Osiris into the moon, and that that moon was 
this moon of Phamenoth, the moon which was destined to 
witness the consummation of the union of Osiris with the 
Apis, the moon in which the birthday of the Apis itself, as 
the offspring of the moon, was dated, (not from his concep- 
tion, not from his natural birth, but from his natales, his 
mystical birth,) the moon in which the date of his birth was 
the date of his maturity, and of the fulness and perfection of 
his nature also; we cannot hesitate to conclude that the 
entrance of Osiris into the moon of this month had some- 
thing to do with the ceremony of this month; and that it 
was preparatory to it. "This embasis therefore being dated 
on. the first of this month, on the rvovugvía of Phamenoth 
itself; it is an argument, in our opinion, that the rovjuvía, 
rather than any other lunar term in the proper month, was 
the date of the birth of the Apis. "The rvovugría was the first 
day of the month and the first of any visible light from the 
moon; when the months were reckoned from the phasis. It 
was the first day therefore on which any such influence could 
emanate from the moon, as that to which this fable attributed 
the birth of the Apis; an emanation from the light of the 
moon. In the mystical theory of this process, whereby it 
was represented in a totally different light from the natural 
process of the same kind, the conception, the birth, and the 
maturity of the Apis were all regarded as the work of fifteen 
days, the first fifteen days of Phamenoth ; and were all dated 
aecordingly ; his conception at the rvovugvía, his birth at the 
dichotomy, his maturity at the zavoéAqvov or full. 

We may iufer then that the natural birth of the Apis, four 
months before the rvovugvía of Phamenoth, took place on the 
vovugvía of Athyr. And indeed since the Apis was the visible 
type of the lunar cycle, which must obviously bear date from 
the rovpgrvía either in the sense of the conjunction or in that 
of the phasis; on what day could it come into existence 
with so much propriety as on the luna prima of its proper 
month? 'There is no doubt that the Apis had a stated day 
for its natural as well as for its mystical birth ; each of them 
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determined by principles of its own, and very possibly one of 
them totally different from the other. But nothing of this 
kind, we may take it for granted, was left to the chapter of 
accidents. "The Apis had a stated day for disappearing, and 
a stated day for reappearing. Both were fixed ; and both 
ean be determined. "We believe that we ourselves have 
ascertained them both. Tt was part of this fable of the Apis, 
and not the least argument of its truth, as represented by 
the priests and as believed by the people, that Osiris in the 
person of the Apis was true to the times appointed by him- 
self; to his time of disappearing and to his time of reappear- 
ing; and that he never failed to keep to his day in each 
respect. 

And hence, we may approximate in the last place to the 
date of the conception of the Apis. Reckon back 280 days 
from the /una prima of Athyr, and you come to the full 
moon, the /una quintadecima, of 'T'ybi or of Mecheir. 

Eight months of 30 and 29 days - he 2 
One of 3o — go o 
Half of one of 29 c 14 13 


280 12 





9 months and of the calendar 


In mean natural lunar time the interval is almost exactly 
the same. 
d. h. m. & th. 
9 months — 265 18 36 22 58423 
4alun. — 14 18 22 (1 16:596 





9monthsi —- 280 12 58 24 15319 


It follows that, if the Apis was born on the luna prima of 
Athyr, it must have been conceived at the luna quintadecima 
of ybi or of Mecheir: and this too in itself would be a 
remarkable coincidence ; and one which the authors of this 
fable were very likely to affect on purpose: viz. that the Apis 
should be conceived at the full moon, and should be born at 
the new. "The full moon was the natural type of impreg- 
nation ; the new moon of birth. 

With regard to the actual dates of either of these things 
 inthe proper solar months corresponding to these lunar ones; 
not having yet investigated and fixed the true solar epoch of 
the cycle itself we cannot yet lay them before our readers, 
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though they are known to ourselves. It appears to us, and 
to the best of our judgment, that the conclusions at which 
we have already arrived from the data already produced 
must be regarded as reasonable; all of them «a priori as 
probable; one of them as consistent with another; and each 
of them as fairly deducible from the collation of our several 
testimonies. Further than these we cannot proceed at pre- 
sent, without the help of data which we have not yet pro- 
duced. 'Thus much however we may say even now, in 
anticipation of our future investigations, that whatsoever 
we have thus inferred from our present information upon 
these subjects turns out ultimately to be matter of fact; on 
the strength too of proofs, (not yet adduced,) which cannot 
be characterised as less than demonstrative. 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


On the date of the first. Apis cycle, and on the mode of 
arriving at it. 


SgcTroN L.—-4ppearance of an Apis in the time of Cambyses. 


Iv the regular course of a cycle like the Apis, the appear- 
ance of an Apis would be an infallible criterion of the end 
of one such cycle, and of the beginning of another. "There 
is one well attested instance of such an appearance; which 
coincided with the return of Cambyses to Egypt from his 
Ethiopian expedition. 'Aztypérov 0? Kapfóceo és Mépquv é$árg 
AlyvrTíown Ó "Amis, róv "EAAqves "Ezadov kaAéovat.. ézipavéos 
0 rojrov yevopuévov avríka oi Alyósrwt el(uará re éjópeov rà káA- 
Aura kal ?mav év OaA(gsi*. If then the true year of this 
expedition and of this return can be determined, the date 
of an Apis cycle will be determined also. 


SEcTIoN IT.—O» the date of the reduction of Egypt by 
Cambyses. 


The date of the invasion and reduction of Egypt by 
Cambyses is not uniformly represented in history. Manetho 


X Herodotus, iii. 27. 
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dates these events in the 5th year of his reign, six years be- 
fore its end : Syncellus also in the 5thz2, three years before 
its end: Eusebius?, Olymp. lxiv. 1, in the 6th of his reign. 
This year might answer to B.C. 525. Diodorus! date is 
Olymp. 1xiii. 8. B. C. 526—525; either for the death of Ama- 
sis, or for the expedition of Cambyses^: though the context 
implies the former rather than the latter. 

One thing however is certain from the account of Hero- 
dotus, which is the most trustworthy of all, viz. That this 
invasion and this reduction of Egypt, and every thing else 
which arose out of it, could not have been long before the 
end of the reign of Cambyses itself. 'lhe length of his reign 
cannot be assumed at more than eight years. lt was not in 
reality so much. "Those therefore who dated this invasion 
and reduction of Egypt three years before the close of his 
reign were nearer to the truth than those who dated it six. 

We cannot enter here on the chronology of the kings of 
Persia: but we may have occasion to do so, if we ever come 
to inquire into the composition-and details of the celebrated 
canon of kings, or canon of Ptolemy ; which, notwithstand- 
ing the pains and labour bestowed upon them, have never 
yet been properly explained. "The true date of the death of 
Cyrus and of the accession of Cambyses was the spring of 
B. C. 530: the length of Cambyses' reign is most correctly 
represented by Herodotus, at 7 years, b months*: its end 
consequently must have coincided with the close of the sum- 
mer quarter, B. C. 523. From this datum it is easy to cal- 
culate that his invasion and reduction of Egypt could not 
have been earlier than the spring or the autumn of B. C. 525 : 
and this being actually the 6th year of his reign, it is con- 
firmed by the testimony of such of the ancients as date the 
invasion in the 6th of his reign: and in its turn it confirms 
their testimony also. 

Moreover this is the only date of the reduction of Egypt 
by Cambyses, which is consistent with the history of the 
kings of Egypt themselves, until then. Psammenitus, (the 
son and successor of Amasis,)in whose reign it happened, 


y Hermapion, Appendix, xx. p. 41: . Cf. Thesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 1491. 


cf. xxi. p. 45: Syncellus, 143. 16. Olymp. Ixiii. 3 
Z Page 457. 12. b i, 68. 
2 Chronicon Arm. Lat. ii.26: 203. € iii. 66. 
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reigned only six months?: Amasis, his father, before him 
reigned, according to Herodotus*, 44 years: according to 
Manetho also 44f: according to Syncellus 508: according 
to Diodorus 55h; which we should consider to be an acci- 
dental corruption of his text, for 45 years. "We may fairly 
infer then that Amasis and Psammenitus together reigned 
45 years at least. Now the infallible testimony of Scripture, 
that is, of the two prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, both of 
them contemporaries, and the latter an eyewitness of the ful- 
filment of this part of their predictions ; this infallible testi- 
mony, especially that of Ezekiel, ascertains the fact of an 
invasion and reduction of Egypt, older than this of Cambyses, 
and by a greater than Cambyses; followed by the death of 
the last of its native princes, belonging to the line and the 
dynasty founded by Psammetichus, and by the substitution 
in his stead of a native Egyptian indeed, but still merely a 
creature, a dependent, a tributary of this conqueror. "This 
conqueror was Nebuchadnezzar: the last of the Pharaohs, 
defeated and killed in battle by him, was Hophra, the 
Apries of Herodotus. "The date of this event, and of the con- 
sequent reduction of Egypt, was B.C. 571. "The tributary, 
dependent, and vassal, whom he appointed to be king of 
Egypt in the room of Pharaoh-Hophra, when he left it 
again, was the Amasis of Herodotus. "This is the true ac- 
count of these things; the account ascertained by the infal- 
lible testimony of Scripture : and not that false account 
which the Egyptians themselves, of after-times, imposed on 
Herodotus. 

The beginning of the reign of Amasis on this principle 
might be as early as B. C. 570: and it might be as late as 
B. C. 569. "The latter is most consistent with the length of 
his reign assigned by Herodotus: for if he reigned 44 years, 
he would die in B. C. 525. We are entirely of opinion that 
he began to reign about the beginning of B. C. 569, and 
died about the middle of B. C. 525 : so that the length of 
his reign might be represented either at 44 years complete, 
or at 45 current, indifferently. 

A fact is recorded even of the short reign of Psammenitus, 


d Herodotus, iii. 14. e iii. ro. f Syncellus, 141. 12. 
4 y 
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which bears upon this question. .À copious shower of rain 
is said to have fallen in his reign even at Thebes in Upper 
Egypt/. If rain ever falls in Egypt, in the ordinary course 
of things, it is in November and on the sea coast**, We may 
infer from this fact then that the rainy season in Egypt, 
such as it is, came within the six months of the reign of 
Psammenitus: and if so, that these must have coincided 
with the last six months of the natural year. 

It appears too from Herodotus! account of the circum- 
stances of the reduction of Egypt at lastk, that the inunda- 
tion was either not yet begun when it was going on, or 
already over. What else can be inferred from the fact, 
which he records!, of Cambyses' sending an herald to Mem- 
phis in a ship of Mytilene, àvà worauóv? What historian 
would speak of sailing either up or down the river, when 
the waters were out; and all Egypt was turned into a sea? 
which Herodotus compares to the /Egean, and the cities, 
standing out of the water yet surrounded by it on all sides, 
to the Cyclades islands, interspersed in the /Egean seaTf! 


* In the book of the prophet Zechariah Egypt is referred to as a coun- 
try in which there was no rain: ch. xiv. 18. Philo Judzus, De Mose, i: 
ii. 99. 5: speaking of the plague of hail: Ojres ov 2s xópas Ouakeuévys, 
kai rais xeuuepwwais éapi(ovoars Tpomais, kal rÀv uév mpós ÜÓaXárrg puóvats 
Vekáoiw dpauais Auraivopévov, róv 0. inép Méuquv ró BaaíNewov. Alyórrov 
p39€ vewpopévov r0 mapázav, é£aiídvgs & , v. 4. Prosper Alpinus, who spent 
four years at Cairo in Egypt and in its vicinity, never observed rain any 
where except on the coast, viz. at Alexandria, Rosetta, Damieta, (Res 
ZEgypti, i.i. p.4, 5,) nor in any month but November; and then more 
like dew than rain: cf. De Medicina /Egypt. i. cap. 7. p. zr... Modern 
travellers and residents in Egypt assert that it does rain at present, five or 
six times in a year, even at Thebes: and this is one of those points on 
which ancient experience and modern are committed apparently together : 
and both being entitled to equal credit, as the experience of eyewitnesses, 
we must suppose that the climate of Egypt itself has undergone a slight 
change in this respect. Aristides the Sophist asserts that he was three 
years in Upper Egypt and never saw so much as a cloud in the sky in 
summer : Aóyos Aiyümr:os, xlviii. 450. 17. (Dindorfii): cf. Dio. li. 17. 

T On this subject we subjoin the following testimonies. 

i Herodotusm: "Ezeày 0 éméAÓ0g ó Neilos ri» xópmv, aí mróNs povvat 
Qaívovra, omepéxovaat, uáNoTá kg épdepées riot év rà Alyaio móvro v- 
doigt. Tà u6v yàp áXXa Tis Alyümrov méAayos yíverav ai 0€ móMus poUvat 
bmepéxovat. zropÜpevovrat àv, émeàv roUro yyévgrai, oükéri karà và péeÜpa roO 


i Herodotus, iii. 10. k iii, 11—14. l 13. m ji, 97. 
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The Nile begins to rise at the summer solstice: the inunda- 
tion is at its height half-way to the autumnal equinox: the 
Nile is already reduced within its banks again before the 
winter solstice. And as Memphis was taken soon after this 
mission of the herald, and Psammenitus was treated by 
Cambyses in the manner described by Herodotus, only ten 
days after its reduction'; this criterion conspires with the 
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n i. 36. De Animalibus, x. 43: Seneca, Natur. 
9o Cf. Prosper Alpinus, Res ZEgypti, —Qusest. iv. ii. 10, 1r. 
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other to fix the actual date of these eventa to the latter end 
of the natural year, B. C. 525. 


SEcTION III.— Date of the ZEthiopic expedition of Cambyses. 


The expedition to /Ethiopia then, the next thing related of 
the history of Cambyses, could not have begun before B. C. 
529. "The preparations had yet to be made even after the 
reduction of Egypte. An embassy had to go to, and to 
return from, ZEthiopia before they began to be madef, And 
as the expedition certainly took place at last in the spring of 
the year, it is impossible that this could have been the 
spring of B. C. 524. It is equally so that it could have been 
that of B. C. 522; for Cambyses himself was then dead. It 
must therefore have been the spring of B. C. 523. 

Cambyses marched up the country first as far as 'Thebes: 
afterwards to the borders of the desert. And when he had 
got there, the want of the means of subsistence compelled 
him to abandon his undertaking, and to retrace his steps. 
Now Syene on the borders of the desert was 460 Roman 
miles, according to D'Anville's map of ancient Egypt, distant 
from Memphis, and in a right line too: and, at the rate of 8 
miles a day —9 by road, this would, require nearly 60 days' 
march, without including stoppings. When Xerxes was 
retreating from Attica after the battle of Salamis, and 
marching with all the expedition that he could; he did not 
march at a greater rate than this of 9 Roman miles a day. 
To march back to Memphis would require as much time as 
to march to Syene. "The entire length of the expedition 
therefore cannot be estimated at less than 120 days: yet 
even in that case, though it had begun at the end of Fe. 
bruary, it might be over before the end of June, or not later 
than the beginning of July. 


SEgcTIoN IV.—0On» the date of the expedition, as determinable 
by the testimony of the Apis cycle. 

The actual year of this expedition however having been 
synchronous with the first year of an Apis cycle, the first 
use which we may make of that fact is to verify the year of 
the expedition itself; that is to decide between these two 

€ Herodotus, iii. 17-25. f Ibid. 19-25. 
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years, B. C. 524 and B. C. 523, in one of which it must have 
taken place. And though, at first sight, this may look like 
the probatio of idem per idem, to determine the first year of 
an Apis cycle by the date of this expedition, and then the 
year of the expedition by the date of such a cycle; in reality 
it is no such thing, as we hope to make it appear. 

B. C. 524 answered to Nab. 224: and the equable reckon- 
ing in the style of that sra and the Julian reckoning in 
the sra vulgaris were so nearly on a par at this time, that, 
as our tables shew, two equable years, Nab. 223 and 224, 
both entered in the course of the same Julian year, B.C. 525, 
one Jan. 1 at 18 hours, the other Dec. 31 at 18 hours. "This 
last date is the same as Jan. 1 at midnight, B. C. 524. We 
assume that this was the Julian year corresponding to 
Nab. 224. 

It appears from Pingré that there was a solar eclipse, for 
the meridian of Paris, Feb. 15 2h. ». v. B. C. 524.  Conse- 
quently a mean new moon, Jan. 17 1h. 16 m. 4. v. at Paris; 
lh. 55 m. 41s. later, at Memphis. "The phasis of this moon, 
48 hours afterwards, could not be dated earlier than Jan. 19 
at 18h. or Thoth 20 at the same time, according to the 
primitive rule. 

Now, though no one could venture to say that, in a cycle 
like the Apis, it is impossible that the solar epoch of 
the cycle could ever have been attached to '"Thoth 20, yet 
every one must admit that it cannot be considered probable. 
It would be difficult to conjecture a reason, why the lunar 
epoch even of such a cycle as the Apis should have been 
taken from the 20th of the solar month. 

The next year however, Nab. 225, 'Thoth 1 at midnight 
would still fall on Jan. 1 at midnight as before; but B.C. 
528. "There was a solar eclipse this year also, for the meri- 
dian of Paris, Feb. 4 llh. ».w. Consequently a mean new 
moon Jan. 6 10 h. 16 m. 4. «. the phasis of which, as before, 
must be dated Jan. 8 at 18 hours at the earliest ; and the 
luna quarta from the phasis, the /una quinta from the change, 
Jan. 11: which would answer to 'Thoth 11 at midnight 
also. 

Now to such an epoch of the Apis cycle, as Thoth 11, 
there could be no objection « priori. Eleven days are the 
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measure of the difference between the lunar year of this 
cycle, 354 days, and the solar of 365, perpetually. "They are 
the epact of the lunar year in this cycle, and invariably so ; 
except in the intercalary years of the cycle, when the number 
of days in the year is 355, and the epact is consequently 10. 
This number of days is the stated amount of the recession 
of lunar time on solar, in the equable year, perpetually. 
The lunar epoch of a year of this kind being attached to 
'TThoth 11 in the first year, it would be Epagomene 5 in the 
second; and so on perpetually. In short, next to the first 
day of the equable solar year itself, no solar date in that 
year would be so likely to be selected for the epoch of the 
lunar associated with it, as the eleventh of Thoth. 

It follows then that, if the Ethiopic expedition of Cambyses 
really coincided with B. C. 524, and really coincided with the 
first year of an Apis cycle; the lunar epoch of that cycle 
must have been attached to the 20th, or even to the 22nd, of 
the solar Thoth. But if it coineided with B.C. 523, and 
with the first year of such a cycle also; the lunar epoch of 
that cycle must have been attached to the 11th of the solar 
Thoth. "This latter is possible, and even « priori probable. 
The former is not impossible; but it is not probable. In 
this manner, without knowing any thing more of the true 
year of the expedition, except that it was one of these two, 
B. C. 524 and 523; and that it coincided with the first year 
of an Apis cycle in general; we might venture to pronounce 
that it must have been B. C. 523, not B. C. 524: because an 
Apis cycle might very possibly have begun in the former 
year, but not in the latter. And it is manifest that this de- 
cision would not be wrong; for we have already shewn, from 
other and entirely independent data, that the year was ac- 
tually B. C. 523. On the other hand, the year of this expe- 
dition being thus determined ; then if it truly coincided with 
the first year of an Apis cycle, we may approximate, by 
means of that coincidence, to the discovery of the solar 
epoch of the cycle itself. It must have been the llth of 
Thoth. 'The lunar epoch, even on this principle, it is true, 
must have been the /una quarta dated from the phasis. But 
that involves a question on which we have not yet entered, 
nor could do before this time, when we have first attained to 
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something like an idea of the solar epoch of the cycle: but 
which we must now enter upon, and explain as fully as may 
be necessary. 


SEcTION V.— On the true lunar and solar date of the Apis 
cycle. | Objection or difficulty a priori. 

We begin the consideration of this question with observing 
that no doubt it will at first sight appear inconsistent that 
the lunar epoch of the Apis cycle should have been, as we 
have already concluded, the date of the phasis, the /una tertia 
reckoned from the conjunction, and yet the lunar epoch in a 
particular instance, such as that which we have just been 
considering, should be found to have been the /una quinta. 

To this objection we reply in the first place that, whatso- 
ever difficulty there may be in explaining a matter of fact ; if 
it is a matter of fact, attested, authenticated, and confirmed 
by competent evidence and proof of the fact, it must be 
received, it must be believed, and it must be acquiesced in, 
whether it can be accounted for or not. "We cannot set 
aside a well attested matter of fact, on any grounds of im- 
probability, or because of any appearance of difficulty in it, 
a priori whatsoever. This is the capital error of the modern 
school of historical scepticism; and this is the practical 
absurdity which is most characteristic of it, and which 
renders it totally unfit to deal with questions of this kind 
according to the principles of common sense, and to the 
usual rules of proceeding in the ordinary affairs and business 
of life; that of substituting a standard of its own, as the test 
and criterion of the truth of facts, which the universal judg- 
ment and consent of mankind never did nor ever could 
recognise; which these men themselves, in every thing but 
their writings and speculations on past matters of fact, belie 
and confute every moment of their lives. 

In the next place, as to the actual matter of fact; that the 
calendar reckoning of the Egyptian cycle of Apis did some 
time or other bear date from the /una quinta is proved by 
the testimony of the Macedo-Egyptian Metonic calendar, 
introduced into Egypt in B.C. 306, under the auspices of 
Ptolemy Lagi, along with the Macedo-Hellenie in Asia 
Minor, under those of Antigonus, and along with the Macedo- 
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Syrian under those of Seleucus Nicator, of which we have 
already given some accounts; and hope hereafter, if God 
permits, to give a full account. It is proved by the testimony 
of Pliny the elder; who tells us that for some reason or other 
the /una quarta was an especial object of veneration in Egypt : 
Quartam eam (i. e. /unam) maxime observat /Egyptush. We 
know that among the Druids, in like manner, the /una sexta 
was held in peculiar estimation: and we know also that the 
sexta luna was both the epoch of their calendar reckoning 
and the epoch of their secular periods. "We conclude that 
the similar estimation of the /wna quarta in Egypt was 
founded in a similar relation to the calendar there too: and 
we shall see, before we have done with this subject, that that 
was actually the case. "That this lunar term is specified by 
Pliny as the /una quaría, not the luna quinta, is merely an 
accidental distinction. "The same lunar term is meant in 
each instance; the true description of which was the /una 
quinta, though it might be represented also as the /una 
quarta. 


SEgcTION VI.—0OnA the tendency of a fived equable lunar epoch 
to rise in terms of the lunar reckoning down to the ingress of 
period ovii of the Fasti. 


It is not necessary, for the sake of this particular question, 
that we should go over any part of our work again: but it is 
very necessary that we should here remind the reader of the 
conclusions established in former parts of our work, respect- 
ing the relations of the Nabonassarian reckoning of equable 
noctidiurnal and annual time to the cyclical; and of both to 
the Julian). Referring our readers therefore to what was 
there and then demonstrated, bearing on the present ques- 
tion, we assert without fear of contradiction that, if the actual 
date of the first Apis cycle among the Egyptians was only 
older than the 27th Nabonassarian type and the 27th Julian 
type of our Fasti, (that is, than B. C. 728,) whatsoever the 
lunar term to which it might have been originally attached, 
and whatsoever the solar agreeing with that at first, vet, if 
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this latter term in the equable solar notation continued no- 
minally always the same, the former could not possibly con- 
tinue the same also. It must rise higher and higher, with 
every successive change of the Nabonassarian and of the 
Julian types of the Fasti, down to the ingress of period xxvii; 
when first, as we have shewn, the necessity of this constant 
rise with successive types, in the same way as before at least, 
would appear to cease. We have shewn that a given cyclical 
term remaining fixed, a given Julian term, which agreed with 
it at first, must drop in the cyclical notation one term lower 
and lower, or rise in the Julian one term higher and higher, 
to agree with the cyclical still. 'The same Julian and the 
same Nabonassarian, or proportionably the same Nabonas- 
sarian, term would agree with each other through successive 
types of either kind perpetually; but neither of them with 
the same cyclical, before a certain time. 

Now since a given lunar date is to all intents and pur- 
poses a given Julian date; it follows that any lunar term, 
set at par with any cyclical term, before the epoch of period 
xxvii; (the luna prima, for instance, with the first of 'Thoth;) 
could not continue to be at par with it longer than for one 
period. At the end of that period, this luna prima must 
drop to the fifth Epagomene; and the lunar term, now at 
par with the first of Thoth, must be the luna secunda. At 
the ingress of another period, the luna prima must be found 
at par with the fourth Epagomene, and the first of 'Thoth at 
par with the luna tertia; and so on perpetually down to the 
ingress of period xxvii; when first, for the reasons already 
explained, the necessity both of this descent on one hand, 
and of this ascent on the other, would be found to cease. 

Now when this is once understood, there will no longer be 
any appearance of inconsistency in such a phenomenon as 
that which we are considering. It will be seen to be very 
possible, nay, under the circumstances of the case, to be 
necessary and inevitable, that the same cyclical and the same 
lunar term might begin with being related to each other in 
a certain manner, and yet end in being related in a very dif- 
ferent manner: very possible in short, and even inevitable, 
that the original solar epoch of the Apis cycle, and ever 
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after too, might be Thoth 11, and the original lunar epoch 
the /una tertia, yet the ultimate lunar epoch be the /una 
quinta. 


SECTION VII.—-4pplication of the above principles to the 
determination of the date of the first Apis cycle. 


If the state of the case however is such as we have just 
represented it to be; the intelligent reader must already 
have anticipated a very obvious and yet a very important 
inference from such premises; viz. that they must lead in- 
falibly to the discovery of the true age of the Apis cycle 
among the Egyptians; in that state in which it has been 
transmitted to posterity beyond the epoch of our 27th period. 
We are in possession of proofs indeed, which would deter- 
mine its date at once; but we prefer at present to ascertain 
this point on totally independent grounds. 

Suppose it known then that the lunar epoch of this Apis 
cycle, at the ingress of period xxvii, became permanently 
fixed to the /una quinta; and yet known also, or on good 
grounds to be believed, that this lunar epoch was originally 
attached to the luna tertia. What must be the necessary 
inference from both these facts in conjunction? What but 
that the original lunar epoch had risen two terms between 
the first introduction of the cycle and period xxvii? And 
what must be inferred from that fact too? What but that 
the cycle itself at the ingress of period xxvii must have been 
two periods old, and no more? Consequently if the date of 
its fixation thus coincided with period xxvii, the date of its 
origination must coincide with period xxv. 

We propose to apply this test to the investigation and 
determination of the actual date of the Apis cycle; the cycle 
known historically by that name; the cycle with which we 
are acquainted as yet only from such testimony as that which 
we began with producing, and which we have hitherto been 
considering. It is necessary to make this distinction be- 
tween this historical Apis cycle and «»y such cycle as the 
Apis; for the Egyptians had really a cycle of that kind, as 
we hope hereafter to shew, incomparably older than this 


historical one, and from which even this was ultimately de- 
rived. 
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i. We begin therefore with reckoning back eigAf cycles of 
25 equable years, 200 years of the vera of Nabonassar, from 
Thoth 11, Nab. 225, Jan. 11, at midnight, B. C. 523, already 
ascertained to have been the first year of an Apis cycle: 
and it brings us to Thoth 11, Nabon. 25, March 2, B. C. 723. 
There was a solar eclipse that year, April 25, 8.30 4. w. at 
Paris: and consequently a mean new moon, February 25, 
7h. 1 m. 55s. 4. «.: the luna quinta of which may therefore 
be assumed March 1 at 18 hours, or March 2 at midnight ; in 
either case Thoth 11, Nabon. 25. 

This year is only five years later than Nabon. 20, B. C. 
728, the ingress of period xxvii. The first year of this period 
was not the first year of an Apis cycle but the 21st: and 
though that makes no difference to the investigation which 
we are instituting, it is a necessary consequence of this fact 
that the true epoch of the fixation of the cycle, in terms of 
the cycle itself, was not the first year of period xxvii, B. C. 
728, but the sixth, B. C. 733. 

i. We reckon back five cycles of 25 equable years, 125 
equable years from this date; not however in the sra of 
Nabonassar, which fails us in 24 years from this date, but in 
the sra cyclica; and from sra cyclica 3284— Nabon. 25, 
which is just the same thing: and we thus get from 'Thoth 11, 
sera cyclica 3284, March 2 at midnight, B.C.723, to Thoth11, 
cra cyclica 3159, April 1 at midnight, B. C. 848, the 21st 
year of period xxvi. At this time Thoth 11 should be found 
to be falling on the luna quarta. "There was a lunar eclipse 
Jan. 14, 8. 4. M. at Paris, B. C. 848: consequently a mean 
new moon March 28, 22 h. 50m. 6s. from midnight at Paris. 
The /una quarta of this moon may be assumed either March 31 
at 18 hours, or April 1 at midnight: in either case Thoth 11, 
sera cyclica 3159. 

ii. We go back five more cycles of 25 years, 125 equable 
years from 'Thoth 11, vra cyclica 3159, April 1, B. C. 848, to 
'Thoth 11 zera cyclica 3034, May 1 B. C. 973, the eighth year 
of period xxv. At this time Thoth 11 should be coinciding 
with the /una feriia. 'There was a solar eclipse March 30, 
5 h. 15 m. r.«. at Paris this year; and therefore a mean new 
moon April 29, 5 h. 59 m. 4A. «. at Paris. The mean new 
moon is sometimes later than the true, as well as sometimes 
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earlier. We have calculated the true new moon of April, 
B.C. 973, and found that it actually fell on April 29, as nearly 
as possible at 5 h. 1 m. 30 s. for the meridian of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. "The luna tertia of this moon consequently must 
be dated April 30 at 18 hours, or May 1 at midnight: in 
either case Thoth 11 sra cyclica 3084. 

iv. We might if we pleased go back another period of five 
cycles and 125 years beyond this date in period xxv: for 
there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent our going 
back to any distance from period to period, and still dis- 
covering the same phenomenon of the descent of the same 
cyclical term, 'Thoth 11, lower and lower in the lunar reckon- 
ing, one number for every period ; and under certain circum- 
stances even two. But we could not go back even one year 
beyond the epoch of period xxv sera cyc. 9027 B. C. 980, 
without finding Thoth 11 already attached to the /una se- 
cunda, and not to the /una feríia. If then there 1s reason 
to believe that the original lunar epoch of the Apis cycle was 
the /una tertia, it is manifest that, if we went back beyond 
the epoch of period xxv, we should go back beyond the true 
date of the cycle itself. And this being the case, forasmuch 
as sera cyc. 3034, B. C. 973, the eighth year of this period, is 
certainly the date of the first perfect cycle of 25 years, traced 
back perpetually from Nab. 225, vera cyc. 9484, wh ih could 
possibly fall within that period; it is evident that the age of 
the cycle itself may be as old as the eighth year of this 
period; but it cannot be older. It might not be so old as 
this eighth year; it might be even four cycles younger; but 
it could not be older. We believe however that, having 
arrived at this year, (though the earliest year of the period 
in which such a coincidence was possible, we have arrived 
at the true date of the first Apis cycle itself, ''hoth 11, sra 
cyclica 3084, May 1, B. C. 973: and we have still proofs of 
that fact in reserve, which can leave no doubt concerning it. 

In this manner, and by means of reasonings founded on 
matters of fact, (made known by authentic testimony,) and 
on the immutable laws and the necessary relations of time of 
one kind to time of another, we have arrived at a discovery 
of unspeakable importance, so far as regards the use which is 
to be made of it :: viz. that the Apis of the Egyptians, hitherto 
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supposed by the credulous and unsuspecting admirers of 
Egyptian fables, to be one of the oldest objects of worship 
among them, (much older than any thing contained in the 
Bible which they are willing to believe,) was in reality one of 
the youngest; and was not a thousand years older than the 
Christian zra itself. For that the Apis was older than his 
own cycle, they may dream, if they please, to escape from an 
unwelcome conclusion; but they will never prove, nor will 
common sense ever beleve. "These two things are married 
to each other, the Apis, and the cycle of the Apis. No 
sophistry of theirs will ever divorce them; though the 
union of these two things itself should be their own confu- 
tation and their own confusion. 

To this subject however we may return on a future 
occasion. At present we proceed with our undertaking, 
which is the confirmation of all our conclusions by unexcep- 
tionable testimony : and we have testimony still to produce 
to this one point of the true date of the Apis cycle, which is 
as certain as it is infallible, and as trustworthy as the laws of 
time and the laws of nature themselves ; testimony which can 
never be appealed to, wheresoever it is applicable, without 
being decisive; testimony which will still be decisive, whether 
sceptical men believe it or not; testimony which will still be 
true, though all the learning, and all the talent, and all the 
ingenuity, of the world were banded together to belieit; the 
testimony of Holy Seripture, and in this particular instance 
the contemporary testimony of Scripture, if that can be 
supposed to add any thing to its force, or to its truth; which 
others may suppose if they please, but, for our part, we neither 
can nor do suppose. 


SzcrroN VIIHL.—O» the confirmation of the epoch of the .Apis 
cycle by the testimony of Scripture. 

]t may be taken for granted that the deification of brutes, 
the worship of animal nature in one shape or other, had been 
introduced into Egypt before the Exodus. "There is no 
sceptic of the truth of the Bible, yet implicit believer in 
the monuments, sculptures, and dynasties of ancient Egypt, 
who must not, and probably will not, admit thus much: be- 
cause he finds it on the monuments and sculptures them- 
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selves; long before, (as he supposes,) the time of the Exodus. 
But the declared object of the last of the plagues in the 
eventful year of the Exodus itself, the most severe and in- 
discriminate of all the visitations inflicted upon the Egyp- 
tians, was *to execute judgment on the gods of Egypt," as 
well as on its princes and its people; and therefore the first- 
born of cattle were included iu it as well as the firstborn of 
men. In fact Eusebius reports? after Alexander Polyhistor 
and Artapanus that, according to the tradition of the people 
of Heliopolis, the king who set out in pursuit of the Israel- 
ites, and perished with his followers in the Red sea, did so 
not only uerà zoAAMs Ovrvápeos, but ápa kai rots ka0Lepopévois 
(ois. 

It is certain at least, from the uniform testimony of the 
best informed of the ancients, that the Mneuis of the Egyp- 
tians was older than the Apis; though the monumental 
chronology, with the same disregard of truth in this instance 
which it shews in every other, makes the Apis as old as the 
Mneuis, or even older than it. It is certain also that the 
Mneuis was sacred only to the sun; the Apis to the moon 
as much as to the sun; that the Mneuis was proper to Heli- 
opolis, the Apis to Memphis; that the Mneuis from time im- 
memorial was the tutelary genius of Heliopolis, the Apis was 
the patron and guardian of Memphis, whether from time 
immemorial or not yet from the time that Memphis itself 
came into being, It is certain too that Heliopolis was the 
Seriptural On, and was as old as the time of Joseph, and as 
the descent into Egypt, at least; that Memphis was the 
Sceriptural Noph, of the existence of which not an hint is 
discoverable in Scripture before the time of the prophets 
Hosea and Isaiahf. "To this subject however we hope to 
return hereafter. 

Now, though it appeags from the Book of Exodus that the 
people of Israel, little more than three months after the 
Exodus, set up one Egyptian idol in the shape of a calf ; 
it does not appear that they set up two. No commentator, 
ancient or modern, ever imagined that they set up two ; ever 
thought of making two calves out of this one. Many have 
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supposed this one was meant for the Apis; none has ever 
supposed it was meant for the Mneuis also; or that there 
were two objects of worship set up at this time, one of them 
intended for the Apis, the other intended for the Mneuis. 
What then is the inference from this fact? 'That the Egyp- 
tians had two sacred calves at this time, or only one? That 
the Egyptians had two, one as sacred as the other, and yet 
that the Israelites knew only of one, or reckoned one only to 
be sacred? Can any one doubt about the true answer to be 
returned to such questions as these, who knows that the 
Apis was 587 years younger than the Exodus, and the 
Mneuis was 120 years older, at least? We hope to shew on 
a future occasion that this was really the case; that the 
Mneuis was much older than the Exodus, yet not older than 
the descent into Egypt. 

It is with reason therefore that Scripture in the account 
of the proceedings after the Exodus supposes the Israelites 
perfectly familiar with the idea of one divine calf at least, 
imbibed in Egypt: it is equally as reasonable and natural 
that it does not suppose them to have any idea as yet of 
more than one. "This one calf, it will now be understood, 
was the Mneuis, an older impersonation of the Divinity in 
that form than the Apis by 700 years. "The Bible is a sealed 
book to sceptical men; the light of revelation is darkness; 
contemporary testimony itself is a dead letter, and com- 
mon sense is utterly useless as a guide—or else they must 
long since have seen reason to suspect the good faith and 
credibility of the monuments, if for no other absurdity, yet 
for this; that they make the Apis as old as the Mneuis, if 
not older, and both incomparably older than the Exodus; at 
which time contemporary testimony itself shews that the 
Egyptians as yet were acquainted with one bull only, which 
they esteemed and treated as divine. 

With the evidence then of this fact at the time of the 
Exodus, that one sacred bull only could yet have been known 
in Egypt, let us contrast the proof of another, which meets 
us lower down in the history of the same people of the 
Israelites, and in the same book, the Bible; viz. that at the 
time of the separation of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
in the reign of Rehoboam son and successor of Solomon in 
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the kingdom of Judah, and in that of Jeroboam the 1st, the 
son of Nebat, the first king of Israel; when the same kind 
of objects of idolatry, borrowed from the Egyptians also, 
were introduced by this Jeroboam among his own subjects, 
two animals of this description and two such objects of wor- 
ship were set up by him, one at Bethel, the other at Dan ; 
which Scripture designates by the name of the two calves. 
Is it not an obvious inference from this fact also, that two 
calves must have been worshipped in Egypt at this time, 
though only one was so at the Exodus? Who could pretend 
to say that such a contingency was impossible as only one 
sacred bull at the Exodus, and yet two at this time; who 
knew that this deification of a second calf among the Israel- 
ites was 600 years later than the Exodus? The argument 
then stands thus: At the Exodus there was only one sacred 
bull in Egypt; which might be the Mneuis, but could not be 
the Apis. "Therefore the calf of the Exodus might be meant 
of the Mneuis but could not be of the Apis. At the time of 
the separation of the kingdoms there were two sacred bulls in 
Egypt; if the Apis cycle at least was as old as this separa- 
tion, or not younger than it. "Therefore these two calves 
of Jeroboam might be meant both of the Apis and of the 
Mneuis. 

We learn from Scriptureh that the end of the reign of 
Solomon was passed by Jeroboam in Egypt; and at the 
court of that king of Egypt whom Scripture denominates 
Shishak; the monuments, as they are decyphered and read 
in modern times, denominate Sheshonk ; and. profane history, 
whether as the same person or as a different, calls Sesoosis 
and Sesonchosis!. We date the flight of Jeroboam to Egypt 
conjecturally four years before the death of Solomon, B. C. 
978; though it might have been somewhat either earlier or 
later than that. "The reign of Solomon began in B. C. 1014, 
and ended in B.C. 974. "The former date is ascertained by 
the year of his reign in which he began to build the temple, 
B. C. 1011, the third of his reign; by the date of the 480 
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yearsk, as soon as that is properly understood ; and by the 
whole course and succession of Scriptural chronology, from 
the Exodus downwards, until then: the latter, by the length 
of his reign, which is represented in Scripture as 40 years!. 
Four years of the reign of Solomon and apparently of that of 
Shishak too were thus spent by Jeroboam in Egypt; the 
last of these B. C. 975 and part of B. C. 974 also. 

It might be collected from the Book of Kingsm, (though 
it is not necessarily so to be, the language of that book there 
being doubtful) that Jeroboam was sent for from Egypt by 
the ten tribes, after the death of Solomon and after the ac- 
cession of Rehoboam; but it is more truly to be inferred 
from the Book of Chronicles", that he had already come 
back of his own accord, as soon as he heard of the death of 
Solomon. We may take it for granted however that, if Solo- 
mon died only any time in B. C. 974, Jeroboam was still in 
Egypt some time longer the same year; though how much 
longer we could not say, unless we knew at what time in 
the year Solomon actually died; which Scripture has not 
left on record. 

If however the Apis cycle, which we have traced back to 
this time from B. C. 523, had been already in existence be- 
fore B. C. 974; then B. C. 974 must have been the last year 
of the cycle; in which according to the mystical law of the 
cycle Osiris must be supposed to have migrated from one 
existing type and representation of himself, preparatory to 
taking possession of another of the same kind. In this year, 
according to the ordinary rule of the cycle, the old Apis 
having been evacuated by Osiris must have been put to 
death; and a new Apis must have been conceived, in order 
to become the habitation of Osiris through another cycle. 
'lhere was a stated date for both these things: the latter we 
have already considered, and determined to the zaroéAqvov 
of ''ybi or of Mecheir. 

Now B. C. 974 answering to zera cyclica 3033, and that 
being supposed to be the last year of a cycle; it would con- 
sist of nine lunations only, the first of which would bear 
date Cheeae 20.  Choeac 20 in this year answered to Aug. 9: 


k ; Kings vi. 1. l xi. 42: 2 Chron. ix. 29-31. m ; Kings xii. 2. 
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and therefore the zarcéAqvov of Mecheir, the 15th of the 
third month from Choeae, to October 20 at 18 hours, or 
October 21 at midnight. "There was a lunar eclipse this 
year October 20 2-15 4. M. for the meridian of Paris, which 
cyclically reckoned might be assumed as October 19 at 18 
hours; so that October 20, at 18 hours, the 15th of Mecheir, 
would be the lunar 16th : and that would be nearly in the 
same proportion to the full moon as the luna 3? to the 
new: and the lunar epoch of the Apis cycle itself, (as we 
have seen,) was the luna /ertia, not the luna prima *. 

We should form a very inadequate idea of the cunning, 
the contrivance, and the forecast of the most consummate 
race of impostors which the world ever witnessed, the Egypt- 
ian priests of this time, of former times, and of subsequent 
times, could we suppose such a fable as that of the Apis not 
to have been carefully planned and digested beforehand; or 
any thing left undone to prepare the way for its reception. It 
must have been bruited abroad, and circulated in some man- 
ner or other through the length and breadth of the land, 
that at the full moon of one favoured month in this year, 
the month of Mecheir, the middle month of the year itself, 
the greatest of all their gods, to do honour to Memphis, to 
do honour to Shishak, to testify his regard and his affection 
for his chosen country in general, would be found to have 
united himself, or to have prepared the way for uniting him- 
self, to another sacred bull in the person of the Apis; a bull 
destined to be his own representative, and the tutelary ge- 
nius of Memphis, and the protector and guardian of Egypt 
in general, both in himself, and in a succession of types like 
himself, for ever. 

It is not impossible that Jeroboam might still have been 


* We shall see hereafter, we trust, that the stated date of the conception 
of the Apis in these last nine months of the cycle was the full moon of 
ybi; the solar date of which was Mecheir 4. Mecheir 4 B. C. 974 «ra 
cyclica 3033 answered to September 22 at midnight. "There being a true 
full moon October 20 2:15 A. M. there was a mean full moon Sept. 20 
13h. 31 m. from midnight: and Sept. 19 at 18 hours being assumed to 
have been the lunar 15th, Sept. 21 at 18 hours, or Sept. 22 at midnight, 
Mecheir 4, would be the lunar 17th. 
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in Egypt past the month of October B. C. 974. But, whe- 
ther or not, what was about to happen in that month, or in 
the preceding, and at a stated time in that month, known 
and expected every where else in Egypt, could not have been 
unknown and unexpected at the court of Shishak in par- 
ticular. Besides the Apis had not only his day on which to 
be conceived, but his day on which to be born: and we have 
seen the same reason to fix the latter to the new moon of 
Athyr in the first year of the cycle, as the former to the full 
moon of Tybi or of Mecheir in the last.  ZEra cyclica 30834 
B. C. 973, when Thoth 11 fell on May 1, the new moon of 
Athyr would fall on Athyr 10, and Athyr 10 on June 29. 
Such important dates however as these of the conception 
or of the birth of the Apis in the first instance of all are not 
to be considered cursorily; and we are not yet in a con- 
dition to sift and examine them thoroughly. "We have said 
enough to satisfy any reasonable and unprejudiced person 
that the rise of the fable of the Apis coming so near to the 
end of the reign of Solomon, when Jeroboam was certainly 
in Egypt and at the court of the reigning king, its principal 
and most characteristic cireumstances could not fail to be 
known to him; and the first year of the first cycle itself 
coinciding with the first year of his own reign, no presump- 
tion could possibly appear more reasonable and more ob- 
vious beforehand than Tuis; "That the most important 
event in his personal history, almost the only event of a 
reign of 21 or 22 years which the Spirit of God thought 
proper to leave on record; the event which was followed by 
consequences so serious both to himself and to his family 
and to his subjects; the event which implicated all alike in 
a common criminality, and made all alike obnoxious to a 
common punishment; the event which earned for Jeroboam 
himself, within the particular sphere of his personal influence 
over a part of mankind, the unenviable distinction of the first 
author of sin to all mankind ; the event which has branded 
his memory in the Scripture of truth itself as Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat who made Israel to sin: his setting up of the 
calves at Bethel and Dan, and his institution of the feast, 
devised by himself, at a set time of the year, in honour of 
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these idols, (more particularly of that at Bethel*;) should 
be found to have had something to do with the recently in- 


* 'T'he allusions of later date to the two calves, which occur in Scripture, 
are the following : 

i. Hosea (in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and Je- 
roboam the second, king of Israel?): *'Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast 
thee off ^. . . but the calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces 9." 

**'T'he inhabitants of Samaria shall fear because of the calves of Beth- 
aven: for the people thereof shall mourn over it, and the priests thereof 
that rejoiced on it, for the glory thereof, because it is departed from it. 

** [t shall be also carried into Assyria for a present to king Jareb:... 

**'The high places also of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed : 
the thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars €*",.. 

** ''hough thou, Israel, play the harlot, ye? let not Judah offend; and 
come not ye unto Gilgal, neither go ye up to Beth-aven"' 9, , . 

** Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, and the trumpet in Ramah: cry aloud 
at Beth-aven, after thee, O Benjamin e." 

** Gilead is a city of them that work iniquity f. 

* [s there iniquity in Gilead? surely they are vanity: they sacrifice 
bullocks in Gilgal; yea their altars are as heaps in the furrows of the 
fields £." 

** AI] their wickedness is in Gilgal: for there I hated them: for the 
wickedness of their doings I will drive them out of mine househ.".., 

* And now they sin more and more, and have made them molten 
images ...they say of them, Let the men that sacrifice kiss the calves." 

* So shall Beth-el do unto you, because of your great wickedness*",,. 

ii. Amos (reign of Uzziah and of Jeroboam the second!): ** Hear ye, 
and testify in the house of Jacob. . . 

*'T'hat in the day that I shall visit the transgressions of Israel upon 
him, I will also visit the altars of Beth-el: and the horns of the altar 
shall be cut off and fall to the ground m.^ 

* Come to Beth-el, and transgress; at Gilgal multiply transgression ; 
and bring your sacrifices every morning, and your tithes after three 
yearsn,^ 

*'hen Amaziah the priest of Beth-el sent to Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
saying, Amos hath conspired against thee in the midst of the house of 
Israel: the land is not able to bear all his words 9." 

* And Amaziah said unto Amos, O thou seer, go, flee thee away into 
the land of Judah, and .. . prophesy there: 

* But prophesy not again any more at Beth-el: for it is the king's 
chapel, and it is the king's court »." 

* But seek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not to Beer- 


a Hosea i. 1. b viii. 5. €6. lAmosi r: vii9, 10-17: viii. 8-10: 
€€ x, 5, 6.8. d iv. 15. ev. 8. ix.5. m iii, 13, 14. n iv. 4. 
f vi. 8. £ xii. 11. hix.15. 9 vii. ro. P 12, 13. 
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troduced worship of the Apis, and the recently instituted 
feast of the Apis, in Egypt. Let us then proceed to inquire 


sheba: for Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, and Beth-el shall come to 
nought. 

** Seek ye the Lon», and ye shall live: lest he break out like fire in the 
house of Joseph, and devour i£, and /here be none to quench if in 
Beth-el 2,? 

**'They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, Thy God, O Dan, 
liveth; and the manner of Beersheba liveth; even they shall fall, and 
never rise up againr." 

iii. Micah (in the reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and vancarsto. . .** What is 
the transgression of Jacob? is it not Samaria? . 

**''herefore I will make Samaria as an heap of the field .. . 

** And all the graven images thereof shall be beaten to pieces . . . and all 
the idols thereof will I lay desolatet." 

We may infer from these different statements that the principal seat of 
the idolatrous worship, introduced by Jeroboam, was at Beth-el: and that 
consequently the Apis, as the more considerable idol in Egypt, was set up 
at Beth-el, and the Mneuis at Dan "v, 

When it is observed, in the historical account of that act and of its con- 
sequences, ** And this thing became a sin: for the people went to worship 
before the one, even unto Danw:" this may be understood to mean only 
that they resorted not merely to Beth-el, which was much nearer for the 
greatest part of them, and the principal place of resort, but even to Dan, 
which was much further off. 'l'he tribes in the north of Judza might na- 
turally prefer to go to Dan: and Dan seems to be intended in the book of 
"Tobit X, where he speaks of the practice of his own family, and of the rest 
of the tribe of Zebulon, to which he belonged. 

It is certain however that Beth-el from the first must have been the 
principal seat of the apostasy: that the aitar of Jeroboam was erected 
there ; that his feast was first observed there; that the chief settlement of 
the priests was thereY ; that the king's chapel was there, as Amos tes- 
tifies; that the prophecy which denounced the apostasy on the very day 
on which it was first consummated was delivered at Beth-el in particular?, 
and was fulfilled in the treatment of the altar at Beth-el in particular by 
Josiah 2. 

We may collect too that the place, designated in the above allusions by 
the name of Beth-aven, is probably meant of Beth-el^; though there was 
a Beth-aven, not far from Beth-el too, in the tribe of Benjaminc. It 
means *'House of idols," and it must be so understood in these in- 
stances. 

We must infer also that in the course of time the worship of the calves 


q Amos v. 5, 6. r viii. 14. Z xiii. I, 2. 32. 

8 Micah i. 1. t i. 5-7. a 2? Kings xxiii. 15-18, 19, 20. 

"u | Kings xii. 29. W xii. 30. b Cf. Jeremiah xlviii. r3. 

X "Tobit i. 4, 5. € Joshua, vii. 2: xviii. 12. Cf. 1 Sam. 


y 1 Kings xii. 32, 33 : xiii. 33. xiii. 5: xiv. 23. 
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whether this presumption is or is not confirmed by the mat- 
ter of fact. 


SEcTION IX.—On the date of the feast instituted by Jeroboam, 
and. on iis relation to the first natales Apidis in Egypt. 


If the death of Solomon could not have happened before 
the spring of B. C. 974; the proceedings which ended in the 
separation of the kingdoms might not actually arrive at that 
consummation until proportionally late in the year. After 
this the preparations for the expedition against Jeroboam, 
made by Rehoboams; and when that had been prevented by 
the message of the prophet Shemaiah, the building of strong- 
holds on the frontiers of their respective dominions both by 
him and by Jeroboam^; (a precaution rendered necessary 
by the relations of the two kingdoms to each other from that 
time forwards, as well as by the hostile feelings of these two 
kings towards one another in particular*, and one of the first 
things to be attended to;) we may take it for granted would 
occupy the whole of this year B. C. 974, until past the usual 
time of the feast of tabernacles atleast. It is probable that 
none of the revolted tribes in a body would attend that 


was established at Gilgal, Gilead, Samaria, and even Beersheba: and 
probably images of them erected there too. In Samaria consequently not 
before the time of Omri, the 6th king of Israel, the founder of Samaria; 
and most probably by him d. 

It is observable that, at the time of the capture of Samaria by Shalma- 
neser, there is no allusion to its calves*, as if it had any then. Hosea had 
predicted that the calf of Samaria should be taken away and carried as a 
present to Jareb king of Assyria; and the kings of Israel being already 
tributaries to the kings of Assyriaf, that prophecy had been already ful- 
filled. Hoshea, the last king of Israel, is the only one of whom it is said 
at his accession, that though ** he did £ha£ which was evil in the sight of 
the LoRp," it was not as the kings of Israel had done before him €; that 
is, not in the same way of following the precedent set by Jeroboam. 

'The calf of Beth-el was probably removed to Assyria at the same time. 
At least, when the judgment so long before denounced against Beth-el 
was executed by Josiah, there is no mention of any thing as still remaining 
there, but the altar, and the high places h. 


^ 1 Kings xii. 21, 22-24. 2 Chron. d ; Kings xvi 24-26. Cf. 2 Kings 
xi. I, 2-4. xvii. 16. e 2 Kings xvii. 3-23. 
b 2 Chr. xi. 5-17. 23. 1 Kings xii. 25. f Cf. 2 Kings xv. 29: xvii. 1-4. 
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feast this year; and probably very few individuals from 
among them. We cannot therefore suppose that Jeroboam 
would either have occasion to prevent the resort of his sub- 
jects to Jerusalem this year, or even if he had occasion 
would have leisure to do so. 

But the next year, B. C. 973, the state of the case would 
be different. Bythat time the political relations of the two 
kingdoms had settled down into the same state in which 
they appear to have continued all through the reigns of 
these first kings respectively ; that is, neither a state of cor- 
dial peace, nor yet one of actual war, but of a still cherished, 
though inactive and inoperative, feeling of ill-wil on both 
sides. In this year Jeroboam would have to decide whether 
he would trust implicitly to the truth of the Divine assur- 
ance that, if he and his children continued faithful to God, 
the kingdom should be continued to him and to them for 
ever; or whether he should adopt such means to ensure 
the same end for himself, as worldly prudence and policy 
seemed most obviously to dictate. He decided as a worldly 
minded and politic prince might be expected to do; and 
worldly minded and political men, at first sight, might 
approve of his decision, and applaud the forecast and sagacity 
of his contrivance for the purpose which he had in view. 
And it must be admitted that he gained his end, by render- 
ing the reunion of the kingdoms from that time forward an 
impossible contingency ; but only by laying the foundation 
of a perpetual defection from God as well as from the house 
of David, and by setting the example of a crooked but 
specious and seemingly necessary policy, which even the 
best of the kings of Israel after him were still found imi- 
tating, in the same spirit of distrust of God and of reliance 
on their own wisdom and foresight, which had actuated 
him to adopt it at first: while as to himself, *in the next 
generation his name was clean put out," and his memory 
survived ever after only to share in the condemnation of the 
first author and instigator of sin n. 

Now this being the case, and such being the motive which 


m ; Kings, xi 26-28. 29-39: xii. 30.34: xvi. 2. 26: xxii. 52. 2 Kings, 
15. 2 Chron. x. 15. X. 31: xiii 2. II: xiv. 24: XV. 9. 24- 
n ; Kings, xii. 30: xiv. 16: xv. 26. — 28: xvii. 21, 22. 
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is represented in Scripture to have prompted this act of 
Jeroboam?; the first reflection which occurs, in reading the 
account of his apostasy, is that the very thing which he 
actually appears to have done, under the influence of this 
motive, was least to be expected from such a motive itself. 
The feast of tabernacles, against which his precaution was 
particularly directed, was celebrated on the l5th of the 
seventh month: the feast which * he devised of his own 
heart" to draw the people off from attending it, and to su- 
persede it in their affections and their observance, was insti- 
tuted in the eighth month and attached to the l5th of the 
eighth month». "There was a month's interval consequently 
between the two. Now the extent of the whole of Juda, 
comprehending both kingdoms, was only such that a person 
on foot, and at the rate of an ordinary day's journey, might 
walk from Dan even to Beersheba in a week's time. "There 
must consequently have been abundance of time every year 
for any of his subjects, who were so inclined, both to attend 
the feast of tabernacles at Jerusalem, at its stated season, 
and this feast of his at Bethel, at its stated season also. 

We say then that the very precaution attributed to him 
from such and such a motive appears at first sight inconsist- 
ent with the motive itself. It was directed against a certain 
risk: and yet it is evident it did not preclude that risk: it 
left it as hazardous and as capable of occurring as before. 
What was more likely than that a wily and worldly-wise and 
totally unscrupulous prince, to make sure of his purpose, 
would have fixed his rival feast to the 15th of the seventh 
month? and so have rendered it absolutely; impossible for 
any of his subjects, who might even have desired to do so, to 
attend the feast of tabernacles, without omitting to attend his 
feast too. 

This consideration seems to have had so much weight with 
Josephus, and to have appeared to him so natural and ob- 
vious, that, if there is no error of reading in his text, he has 
actually perverted Scripture to make its account also consist- 
ent therewith ; and has represented this feast of Jeroboam's 
as instituted in the seventh month 4, not in the eighth ; con- 


c 1 Kings xii. 26-33. 2 Chron. xi. 15. P 1 Kings xii. 32, 33. 
4 Ant. Jud. viii. viii. 5. 
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trary to the plain testimony of Scripture itself. Are we then 
to suppose that in choosing the eighth month, as the stated 
month for this new service, Jeroboam intended to leave it 
to the option of his subjects to attend either or both these 
feasts, as they should think best? or that he fixed upon the 
eighth month for this rival service from some sense of neces- 
sity, which would not allow him to do otherwise, even though 
at the risk of not preventing the attendance of his subjects 
at the feast of tabernacles? trusting only to the influence of 
his own recommendations and of his own example, and to the 
superior attractions of the new service itself; or even to the 
idea, which he himself inculcated on the people, that after all 
both services were the same, and in honour of the same ob- 
ject of worship; to get them to prefer this new feast to the 
feast of tabernacles. And what could this necessity be, but 
the fact that, as he was borrowing the objects of his worship 
from the Egyptians, so he was borrowing the feast in their 
honour from the Egyptians also; and that his superstition 
would not allow him to fix it in any but its proper month, 
whether that was the same with the stated month of the feast 
of tabernacles or not ? 

In order then to the further illustration of this point, we 
must compare the Israelitish or sacred calendar of this time 
with the Apis calendar of the Egyptians. "The stated month 
of the feast of tabernacles in the former was Tisri; and the 
stated month of the natales Apidis 1n the latter, as we have 
seen, was Phamenoth: and Tisri was the seventh in the one, 
Phamenoth was the seventh in the other. Now this seems 
only to embarrass the question still more, instead of clearing 
it up: for it renders it only so much the more extraordinary 
that Jeroboam should not have fixed his own feast in honour 
of.the Apis (if that was really its object) to the seventh 
month ; not to the eighth. 

But any two lunar calendars will differ in accidental cir- 
cumstances; especiall two such calendars as a Metonic 
calendar and an Apis calendar; the former of which is con- 
fined to a certain season of the year, the latter is not. "Two 
such calendars could never agree except per accidens, and 
for a very short time. What then if the seventh month of 
the Apis calendar, in this first instance of all, really answered 
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to the eighth month in the calendar of the people of Israel? 
Could Jeroboam have any alternative in that case, except to 
fix a feast, specially intended in imitation of the natales 
-Apidis of the time being, to the eighth month, and not to 
the seventh ? 

We present our readers with the scheme both of the 
sacred calendar, taken from our own Prolegomenar, down 
to the eighth month or Marchesvan, B. C. 973, and of the 
first year of the Apis cycle, down to the seventh month or 
Phamenoth, zra cyclica 3084. 














Sacred Calendar. Apis Calendar. 
Period ii. Cycle xiv. 7. Cycle i. year i. 
B. C. 973. Dom. Lett. E. D. ZEra Cyclica 3034. 
Months. Days. Midn, Months. Days. Midn. 
i.  Nisan 29 April r1. i. 'Thoth 3o May 1r. 
i. Jar 30 go. i Phaophi — 29 41. 
ii. Sivan 29 May 3o.: ui. Athyr 3o June 29. 
iv. Tammuz 3o June 28. iv. Choeac 29 July 29. 
v. Ab 29 July 28. v. 'Tybi 3o Aug. 27. 
vi. Elul 3o Aug. 26. vi. Mecheir — 29 Sept. 26. 
vii. Tisri 29 Sept. 25. vii. Phamenoth 30 Oct. 25. noon. 





viii. Marchesvan 30 Oct. 24. n D eu e MOM. TIL 


rip Marchesvan Nov. 7. Hi"uiAEa GNESEUSED BSbOS. 
Feria 7? or Saturday. Feria 1* or Sunday. 





We flatter ourselves that our readers have in this compa- 
rison of calendars both a sufficient explanation of the conduct 
of Jeroboam, and also a striking confirmation of each of 
these calendars, one the Israelitic or sacred, brought down 
to this point from the epoch of B.C. 1511, the other the 
A pis, now for the first time coming into existence. 

Jeroboam intended his feast to combine the distinctive 
characteristics both of the Mosaic feast of tabernacles and 
of the Egyptian natales Apidis: and therefore he took the 
month from the one, and the day of the month from the 
other. "The seventh month Phamenoth was inalienably 
appropriated to this service of the Apis in its own cycle; 
and therefore he could not dispense with that: the 15th of 
the month was just as inalienably appropriated to the feast 


r Kalendarium Sacrum, p xxix. 
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of tabernacles; and therefore that must be retained also. 
The natales Apidis indeed began at the first dichotomy; as 
no feast of the Mosaic ritual did, except perhaps the feast of 
Pentecost: but they lasted to the fifteenth of the same 
moon: and when the mystical nature of this birthday is un- 
derstood, it.is perceived that the birth might be said to be 
only inchoate at the dichotomy, and to be complete only at 
the full, or on the fifteenth of the same lunar month. Be- 
sides which, there was one day's difference between the 
Apis qmumenice and those of the sacred calendar at this time ; 
so that in strictness the l5th of Jeroboam's 8th month an- 
swered to the 14th of Phamenoth, and the two last days of 
the natales in the proper Apis cycle were the two first days 
in his feast of the eighth month. 

It is further to be observed also that, as the Dominiecal 
Letters, B. C. 973, were E D, November 1 and 8, the first and 
last days of the first natales Apidis in their own calendar, were 
each the feria prima, or first day of the hebdomadal cycle. 
Indeed both the date of the éu8acis, Oct. 25, the date of the 
dichotomy, Nov. 1, and the date of the zaveéAgvov, Nov. 8, 
which in the mystical construction of these things answered 
to the conception, to the birth, and to the maturity of the 
Apis respectively; all fell on the first day of the week. 
Whether this coincidence was purposely affected in the first 
arrangements of this kind, we cannot affirm for certain ; but 
we think it very probable it was: for that the Egyptians 
were well acquainted with the hebdomadal cycle at this 
time, whether they actually used it or not, we entertain no 
doubt. 

In like manner November 7—14 the first and last days of 
Jeroboam's feast, both fell on the feria septima or Sabbath : 
and that was a coincidence, which we may take it for 
granted Ae was very likely to regard on purpose; especially 
in the first instance of the kind. It will follow that the 
particulars related in the thirteenth chapter of the first book 
of kings, belonging to the first day of this first idolatrous 
feast of Jeroboam's, all took place on the feria septima or 
Sabbath too. 


M 
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SECTION X.— Type of the first Apis cycle. 

We conclude with submitting to our readers the first 
type of this Apis cycle of the Egyptians, exactly as it seems 
to have come into being on this day Thoth 11 zera cyc. 3034, 
the /una tertia, May 1, B. C. 973. 


Apis cycle, Type i, Epoch, Thoth 11 ZEra cyc. 3034, May 1 B. C. 973. 















































Solar | Lunar 

cycle. | cycle. 

i i Thoth .... r1 

i i Epagomene 5 

ii *iii Mesore....24 

iii iv Mesore.... 14 

iv v Mesore.... 3 

v *vi Epiphi ....22 

vi vii | Epiphi....12 

vii viü | Epiphi.... i 

vili | *ix Paüni ....20 

u E PHISE (octo Last nine months of the cycle. 
x xi Pachon....29 

xi *xii Pachon....18 Monts. Ue pe 

xii xii | Pachon.... 8 - i 30 | Choeaec ....20 
xii | xiv | Pharmuthi 27 | ii d9 T PES. 20 
xiv | *xv Pharmuthi 1:6 iii 30 | Mecheir ..19 
xv xvi | Pharmuthi 6 iv 29 | Phamenoth 19 
xvi xvii | Phamenoth 25 v 3o | Pharmuthi 18 
xvii | *xviii | Phamenoth r4 | vi 29 | Pachon....18 
xvii| xix | Phamenoth 4 vii | 30 | Paüni ....17 
xix | xx | Mecheir ..253 vii | 29 | Epiphi....17 
xx |*xxi | Mecheir .. 12 | ix 3o | Mesore.... 16 
xxi | *xxii | Mecheir .. 2 

xxh | xtSthi iym. 22 M. PE HAM 
xxii| xxiv | Tybi...... II 

xxiv | *xxiv | Choeac 3o 

xxv | xxvi| Choeac 20 | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Verification of Type à of the Apis cycle by testimony. 


SgcrioN I.— Cycle xiii.l. /ZEra'cyc. 3334 B.C.673. Date of 
the reign of Psammetichus. 


Ir appeared from Pliny? that part of the ceremonial of the 
natales Apidis at Memphis consisted in throwing a phial of 
gold and a phial of silver into a particular locality of the Nile; 
called PAiala also, either from its resemblance to a goblet in 
shape, or from this ceremony, (which is the more probable 
explanation of the name.) lt was to be collected from 
Senecas too that a similar ceremony, and most probably at 
the same time, was performed at Phile near Syene. 

It is reasonable to suppose that these goblets were dedi- 
eated to the Nile, or to some divinity closely connected 
with the Nile; and that before they were thus cast into the 
Nile they had been consecrated by an act of religion ; i. e. by 
offering e7oróai or libations to the Nile from them. . More- 
over since it appeared from Seneca that this ceremony in his 
time was usually performed by the przsfecti, that is, by the 
Roman governors for the time being, the lieutenants of 
Caesar, the highest civil authorities in the land; it may be 
supposed that in time past, when Egypt had kings of its 
own, this ceremony was commonly performed by them. 

In Herodotus! history of Egypt there is an hiatus, after 
his account of the last two kings, the Ethiopian, Sabacos', 
(the So of Seriptureus,) and Sethon the priest of Vulcan x; 
including between them the rest of the reign of the blind 
king AnysisY. 'The Egyptians did not choose to let him 
know the truth concerning this period of their history, 
B. C. 690—B. C. 670: during which, if we are not mistaken, 
their country was overrun and devastated by Esar-Haddon, 
the son and successor of Sennacherib ; and No-Ammon, or 
Thebes, was carried into captivity ; as it certainly had been 
before the time of the prophet Nahum. It had been pre- 


s Supra, p. 475. ch. i. sect. ii. art. v. X ji. 141, 142-147. Y [37. 140. 
t ii. 157—139. "u 2 Kings, xvii. 4. Z jii. 8-10. 
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dicted, through Isaiah the prophet, that Egypt should some 
time or other be given up to civil dissension, and civil war; 
city against city, and kingdom against kingdom*: and the 
prediction was fulfilled in this interval; and the fulfilment 
has transpired even by means of profane history itself, as 
appears from Diodorus^; who attests the fact of the anarchy, 
(though not a word is to be found in Herodotus relating to 
it) and fixes its duration to two years. It ended at last in a 
compromise; that is in the election of twelve kings, one for 
each three of the nomes (the number of which was 36^ in 
all). And this fact is attested by Herodotus?: though he does 
not explain out of what previous state of things so singular 
an appointment, and so unexampled in the history of Egypt be- 
fore or after, as the joint reign of twelve kings at once, arose. 
The fact of such a result at last is itself a confirmation of 
the anarchy and confusion, and of the general dispute among 
the nomes for precedence or mastery, which must have led 
to it. 

Herodotus mentions an oracle, supposed to have been 
given at Buto, the city of the Egyptian Latona* according to 
the Greeks, before the appointment of these kings; 'Tórv 
xaAkém duáAg omeícavra a)réov év TQ ipà TroÜ Hoaícrov rofror 
&záongs Baci eósew Tíjs Alyórrov: and he proceeds to relate 
how this prediction was fulfilled in the person of Psammeti- 
chus, one of the twelve; who ultimately became sole kingf. 

The Grecian name of Hephaistos, in this allusion, is the 
Greek version of the name of an Egyptian idol, which in its 
own language was called Phtah, Ptah, or Phthahs$, ^6às, or 
Phthas. This Egyptian deity, according to Herodotus, was re- 
presented in the form of a pigmy ; which he compares to the 
IIaraixoi or figures sculptured on the prows of the Phonician 
ships: To)s oi doírikes év 7fot mpópyot rÀv rpujpéev qepiáyovat 
.... 7vyjuaíou àrüpós uíugoís écrih : and the still extant statues 
and sculptures of this Phthas answer to that description. 
The Greeks as we have observed made the name of "Hóawros 
out of this of Phthah; or vice versa, the Egyptians the name 


A XI b i. 66. (63.) f ii. 151-153. 
€ Herod. ii. 164. Strabo, xvii. r. € Birch's Egyptian Antiq. i. 14. 
d ii, 247. Bunsen's Egypt, i. 382. sect. vi. A. 
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of their Phthah out of that of the Grecian Hephaistus : "EA- 
Aqves 0? eis "Hoawrov peraAap9ávovau róv 04. Now this 
Egyptian Hephaistus is said to have been the son of the 
Nile: Alyószri piv yàp Ne(Aov yevéc0au 7ai0a "Hoaucrór 
($acw): v áp£a. duXocooías k— Vulcani item complures...se- 
cundus in Nilo natus, Phthas, ut /Egyptii adpellant, quem 
custodem esse /Egypti volunt!—"Hdairot Téocapes ... 0có- 
repos Ne(Aov mats, óv Alyózri0t kaXAo0ot drm. 

It is agreed that this Phthas was worshipped at Memphis in 
particular, and that his principal temple was there. Hence 
in Suidas: d6às, ó"H«cros, zapà Mepdoírais. "The most ob- 
servable circumstance however is that even in Memphis his 
temple was so close to that of the Apis, that they could scarcely 
be said to be distinct" ; though the proper name of the one was 
'"Amíevov and that of the other *Hoaíerevr. "These two divi- 
nities were strictly contemplar, and ópópodo:. 

There was no divinity in the masculine form, worshipped 
in Egypt, the first conception of which is not ultimately to 
be resolved into that of their Osiris, except perhaps their 
Amoun; the concealed or invisible principle: and no female 
divinity in like manner, which was not at bottom only a differ- 
ent conception of their Isis. "This being the case, the Apis and 
the Phthas of the Egyptians, both bearing a common rela- 
tion to Osiris, were predisposed to coalesce with each other : 
and forasmuch as this Phthas in particular was not only, like 
Osiris, the guardian of Egypt in general, but the son of the 
Nile also, and born of the Nile, as all Egypt itself might be 
said to have been; nothing could be more probable a priori, 
than that the ceremony of the phials, though performed at 
the natales Apidis, was intended in honour of this Phthas, the 
son of the Nile and warden of Egypt; to whom the popular 
mythology ascribed both the production and the conservation 
of the land of Egypt. It is not said that these phials were 
offered to the Apis; but it is said that they were cast into 
the Nile at the time of his 2a/ales ; and therefore must have 

i Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, sect. viii. 1 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii. 22. 
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been offerings to the Nile, or to some principle closely re- 
lated to the Nile; as this Phthas, the reputed son of the 
Nile, undoubtedly was. 

Now it appears from Herodotus» that when these twelve 
kings had reigned a certain length of time in amity and con- 
cord; which according to Diodorus was 15 or 16 years; they 
met together at last in the temple of Phthas at Memphis, on 
some occasion which required each of them to make a libation 
to him from a phial of gold; but the priest of Phthas having 
inadvertently brought out eleven phials for that purpose 
instead of twelve, Psammetichus, not reflecting on what he 
was about to do, nor thinking of the oracle at the time, made 
use of his helmet instead of a goblet, to perform his part of 
the ceremony. Tàóv 02 óvó0eka BacuXQov Duatocóvg xpeopévov, 
àvà xpóvov ós &éÜvcav év rQ ipo ro0 "Ha(orov, Tij Vorár Tíjs 
ópríje ueAAóvrev karaomeíaew ó àpxipeus é£évewé ad diáAas xpv- 
céas, rijoímep édÜecav omévüóew, ápaprüv ToÜ àpiüpo0, EvOexa, 
Dvdüeka éoügi. évÜaÜra ds o)k elixe duáAqv Ó &oxaros éoTeós 
abréov Vapuruxos, mepueAóp.evos Tijv kuvégv éoücar xaAkéqv, oné- 
oX€ re kal éamevóe. 

Now it is here to be observed that this ceremony is said to 
have been going on r7 $ovárg (2uépm) Tíjs óprijs. "Therefore 
the festival had lasted more than one day ; and the natales 
Apidis lasted seven days. "This does much to identify this 
particular ceremony with the last day of the mafales. 1t 
appears to us therefore a very probable conjecture, that in all 
these circumstances laid together we have strong internal 
evidence of an occasion when the natales Apidis must have 
been going on; consequently of an Apis cycle, which must 
have coincided very nearly with the end of the joint reign of 
these twelve kings, and with the beginning of the sole reign 
of Psammetichus; for that Psammetichus became sole king 
soon after this particular occurrence, there cannot be any 
reasonable doubt. 

The beginning of the reign of Psammetichus, according to 
Herodotus, may be determined with approximate certainty 
by reckoning back from the middle of B. C. 525, the end of 
the reign of Amasis. He assigns 44 years to Amasis?: 25 

n ii. 151. 147—150. Cf. Diodorus, 9 Herod. ii. 151—153. 
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to Apries3, the king before him: 6 to Psammis': 16 to 
Neco': and 54 to Psammetichuss*: all together amounting 
to 145 years. He seems to have meant these in each in- 
stance of years complete: so that, if Amasis died B. C. 525 
medio, Psammetichus must have begun to reign B.C. 670 
medio. 

The first Apis cycle being dated Thoth 11 zera cyc. 3034, 
May 1, B. C. 973, the 13th would bear date Thoth 11 sra 
cyc. 3384 Nab. 75. Feb. 18 B. C. 673. The stated date of the 
natales in that cycle, Phamenoth 15, would fall on August 
20: and the last day of the ceremony on Phamenoth 22, or 
August 27. Now it appears from Herodotust that when the 
colleagues of Psammetichus became aware of what he had 
done, and of the fulfilment of the oracle thereby, they did 
not put him to death, because he had not acted designedly ; 
but they banished him to the marshes"; which had served 
as an asylum to the blind king Anysis, during the 50 years 
reign of Sabacos, the place of whose concealment there was 
the island of Elbo. No doubt Psammetichus was relegated 
to this island also. But why was he banished to the marshes 
at all? At the end of August, (that is, at this very time,) 
when the inundation was at its height, the rest of Egypt 
would be under water; and this island of Elbo might be 
the only place to which Psammetichus could have been 
banished conveniently. 

Now though Psammetichus is said to have resented this 
treatment at the time, and to have conceived the design of 
rebelling against his colleagues*, it is clear that he did not 
take any steps towards the execution of his intention until he 
had consulted the oracle at Buto; and by that he was told 
to wait for the arrival of brazen men from the sea*; which 
the event shewed to be meant of Grecian mercenaries, Toni- 
ans and Carians, sailing at the time on a piratical expedition, 
and obliged by stress of weather to land on the coast of 
Egypt. 

If this adventure did not happen between August 27 B.C. 
673 and the autumnal equinox the same year; it could not 
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have happened at the earliest before the summer of D. C. 
672: for at this time of day the sea was universally con- 
sidered to be shut at or soon after the autummal equinox, 
and not to be open again until some time after the vernal. 
The actual arrival of these mercenaries then on the coast of 
Egypt could not be earlier than B. C. 672: but even in that 
ease, it is not to be supposed that the eleven kings would sub- 
mit without a struggle. One year's campaign or even more 
might be necessary to decide the contest.  Polycnus reports 
that the name of the king dethroned by Psammetichus with 
the aid of his Grecian auxilaries was Tementhes: and this 
being only one out of eleven, we may presume it must be 
meant of the last who was actually defeated by him. Now 
this brings us at once to B. C. 670 or B. C. 669—the very 
year in which Herodotus himself appears to have dated the 
beginning of the reign of Psammetichus. 

We think then we cannot have been mistaken in supposing 
that the occasion on which the twelve kings were all assem- 
bled in the temple of Phthas at Memphis was that of the 
natales Apidis,in the first year of the xinth cycle, Phame- 
noth 15—22, zera cyc. 3334, Nab. 75, August 20—27, B.C. 673; 
only three years, or four at the utmost, before the beginning 
of the sole reign of Psammetichus. We think too that the 
particular day of their meeting was that of the last of the 
natales, Phamenoth 22, August 27, the stated date of the 
offering to Phthas or the Nile; which could be performed by 
none but them. 

Psammetichus, on this principle, might be said to have 
owed his elevation to the throne at last, without a rival or 
colleague, to the favour of the Apis and of Phthas, declared in 
this remarkable manner. And he seems to have thought so 
himself: the first act which Herodotus relates of his reign, 
after he had become sole king, being his enlarging and 
decorating the temple of Phthas, by the addition to it of 
Propylea on the south; and his building an aiA7j or stabu- 
Ium for the Apis, over against these same Propylz»a, zácárv re 
mep(orvXov éoüoav kal TÜmov mAéav? : this a2Àij being intended 
for its reception as often as it appeared; that is, as soon as 
it was to be consecrated and installed by the ceremony of 
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the natales; and being still used for that purpose in He- 
rodotus' time, as may be inferred from his words, év 7j rpé- 
rat éneàr Qavij. 


SEcTION II.—Cycle xvi. 6; ZEra Cyc. 8413-3414, Nab.154— 
155, B. C. 594—593. Date of Ezekiel vii. 1—18. 


The prophecies recorded in the book of Ezekiel are dated in 
the years of his own captivity, which coincided with that of 
Jehoiachin also^; the son and successor of Jehoiakim. "The 
date of this was B. C. 598; and, as it may be collected from 
various circumstances, sometime in Nisan that year, between 
March 24 at 18 hours and April 22 at 18 hours; which month 
entered on the feria 7? or sabbath, dated from sunset. 

No point in the chronology of the Old Testament can be 
more certainly proved than this; and what we are about to 
bring under the notice of our readers, respecting a particular 
instance of this mode of dating and reckoning the years both 
of Ezekiel's own and of Jehoiachin's captivity, is sufficient 
to illustrate and to establish his rule in every case of the 
same kind in general. 

The call of Ezekiel took place in the fifth year so dated c, 
B.C. 594. It may be demonstrated from the comparison of 
the parts of his prophecy, comprehended between ch. i. 1, and 
viii. 1, with each other, that his call being dated on the fifth 
of the fourth month, B.C. 594, Tammuz 5, June 11, a Friday, 
the remarkable command that he should lie 390 days on one 
side, in order to carry the sins of Israel in that posture, and 
40 days on the other, to carry the sins of Judah in that e, 
430 days in &ll; was given him seven days afterwardsf, on 
Friday, June 18, Tammuz 12: and beginning to be fulfilled 
first at even on that day, or 'Tammuz 18, June 19, at midn. 
Saturday, B. C. 594, it lasted 430 days, to Ab. 29, Aug. 23, 
Wednesday, B. C. 593. 

Now it appears from ch. viii. 1, that it was already over, at 
the opening of that chapter; the date of which was Elul5 
this very year. Let any one however calculate the interval 
in a lunar calendar between the 13th of the fourth month in 

b 2 Kings xxiv. r1, 12; 2 Chron. 20-22: xliii. 3.) ; i. 1-3: iii. 13-15. 
xxxvi. 9, 1o. e iv. 1-8. 
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one year, and the fifth of the sixth in the next; and say whe- 

ther that could possibly amount to 430 days, except on one 

supposition ; viz. that there was one month in the course of 

this interval more than usual, that is an intercalary month. 
i. From Tammuz 13, B. C. 594, to Tammuz 13, B. C. 


593, in a common year there would be  - - 8954 days. 
From Tammuz 13, B. C. 593, to Elul 5, would be — 51: 


405 days. 


And this would be 25 days less than 430, the interval ne- 
cessarily required from Tammuz 183, B. C. 594, to Elul 5, 
B. C. 593. 


ii. From Tammuz 13, B. C. 594, to Tammuz 13, B. C. 


593, in an intercalary year, there would be - 3984 days. 
From Tammuz 13, B. C. 593, to Elul 5, there 
would be - - - - - - - 5I 
435 days; 


which is five days more than the necessity of the case would 
require. 

On this principle the 430 days, devoted to the purpose 
and passed in the manner supposed, might actually have 
begun a week after the call of Ezekiel, Tammuz 13, B. C. 
594; and yet be actually over, and the prophet be again at 
liberty for any other purpose, five days before Elul 5, B. C. 
598; when it appears from his own testimony that he was 
actually at liberty. In this case however the lunar interval 
from Tammuz 13, B. C. 594, to Elul 5, B. C. 593, in some part 
of the period or other must have been intercalary. And 
according to our calendar of the sacred year of this time, it 
was so: for B. C. 594—593 in that answers to Period iv cycle 
i. *6—7; that is, the interval, from Nisan 1l B. C. 594 to 
Nisanl B.C. 593, answered to the sixth year; and by the 
rule of the cycle at this period the sixth year was intercalary. 

We have thought it only proper to begin with pointing 
out this coincidence, in order to shew beforehand that we 
have rightly assumed the cardinal date of Ezekiel's prophe- 
cies, D. C. 594; and have also good and sufficient grounds 
for the reliance which we place on our own calendar of the 
sacred year; one verification of which we have produced 
already. Another is supplied by this coincidence. A third, as 
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strong and as decisive as either of these, if not even more so 
than either, will be supplied by what we are about to shew. 

This chapter of Ezekiel then being dated by himself in the 
sixth year, in the 6th month, on the fifth day of the month, 
its date in the sacred style was Elul 5, B. C. 593; in the Ju- 
lian, August 28, the same year: for the first of Nisan that 
year bore date March 29 at 18 hours, or March 30 at mid- 
night: and therefore the first of the sixth month, Elul, Au- 
gust 23 at 18 hours, or August 24 at midnight. 'The Dom. 
Lett. of the year being B A, August 28 was the feria secunda, 
or Monday: but there is nothing discoverable in the chapter, 
not even in the resort of the elders to Ezekiel on that day, 
mentioned in ver. 1, to imply that it opened on the sabbath. 

Such then being the date of this chapter, and of every 
thing recorded in it, it appears that whether, (as in the case 
of St. Paul) in the body or out of the body, yet with the 
same consciousness and perception of absolute reality in this 
instance as in that, Ezekiel was transported from his own 
home^ by the river of Chebari to Jerusalem; in order that 
he might see with his own eyes, and bear witness, from his 
personal observation and personal consciousness of them, to 
the abominations and provocations of various kinds which 
were going on at this very time, and on this very day, in and 
about the temple there. 

The first thing which he saw was the image of jealousy, in 
the gate leading to the altar*; the,nature of which is not 
more particularly explained. We may infer however that this 
was something peculiar to the Jews; something set up by 
them instead of the proper object of their own worship: but 
the day being neither a sabbath, nor a new moon, nor any of 
the stated feasts, no act of worship appears to have been 
going on about this image at the time; only that it was 
bodily /here; in the very way of the gate leading to the 
altar; an abomination or image, provoking to jealousy, on 
the threshold of the sanctuary itself. 

The next thing which he saw was seventy ancients, i. e. 
elders, of the house of Israel, offering incense in censers, in 
a subterraneous chamber; the walls of which were covered 
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with pictures or likenesses of such natural objects, both rep- 
tiles and animals, as were notoriously esteemed sacred, and 
were notoriously treated with divine honours, in Egypt !. 
Over these elders there was one presiding whom the vision 
has designated by name, Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan: no 
doubt a Jew, and well known at the time; probably of the 
line of the priests; but now acting as high priest in the cere- 
monial of these forbidden rites. 

The next thing which he saw were women weeping for 
Tammuz; sitting at the door of the north gate of the tem- 
ple*. "lTammuz or Thammuz was the Syrian name of that 
person of ancient mythology who was known to the Greeks 
and to the Romans only by the name of Adonis. "These 
women were celebrating the rites of Tammuz, (that 1s, the 
Adonia,) at the door of this gate of the temple; yet no doubt 
they were Jewish women: and these rites, wheresoever and 
whensoever they were celebrated, always began with ** weep- 
ing." 

The last thing which the prophet saw were 25 men, with 
their backs turned to the temple, and their faces looking to 
the east, worshipping the sun". "These were Israelitish 
disciples of Zoroaster; Magians among the Jews; as the 
Parsees would be among Mahommedans or Christians at the 
present day : and they were now engaged in an act of forbid- 
den adoration, addressed to the Persian Mithras, whose visible 
type and impersonation was the sun. Nor does anything 
imply this more significantly than the apparently slight 
allusion in verse 17; from which we learn that they must 
have had branches or sprigs of some kind in their hands, 
which they were holding up to their noses, while they were 
performing this very act of worship to the sun: for that was 
an infallible criterion of the disciples of Zoroaster, and of the 
Magian rule of prayer and adoration; as we hope to shew 
on a future occasion. And from this part of the vision, in 
particular, we may justly infer that the time when these 
things were going on, and when they were thus revealed to 
the prophet Ezekiel, must have been as nearly as possible 
sunrise: for the Persian day at this time, especially the li- 
turgie or ritual day, began at and was reckoned from sunrise ; 
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and no time was considered so proper and becoming for pay- 
ing this tribute of adoration to the sun, as that of its first ap- 
pearance above the horizon in the act of rising. 

Now, when this Julian date of August 28, B. C. 593, 
Elul 5, in the 6th year of Ezekiels captivity, is reduced to 
the Syrian calendar, it is found to fall on the stated day of 
the rites of Tammuz. "There was it is true more than one 
type of this calendar in existence at this time ; and each of 
these had a 'Tammuz month; and in each of these the rites of 
Tammuz were celebrated on the first day of this month : and 
from the nature of the case, though this Tammuz month and 
this Tammuz day might sometimes be coinciding in different 
calendars, they could not always do so. 

But there were two types of this kind in each of which the 
rites of ''ammuz, B. C. 593, fell on the same Julian date 
August 28: one of them the calendar of Gaza, the nearest 
to Jerusalem perhaps of all, the other the calendar of Byblus; 
more remote indeed from Jerusalem, but of all the most 
sacred, in connection with the rites of Tammuz, because the 
oldest in Phoenicia itself, and that to which they had been first 
attached. It is morally certain that these Jewish votaresses 
of the Phoenician ''ammuz, some of the women of Jerusalem, 
were celebrating his characteristic rites at this time according 
to the proper rule of one of these calendars ; most probably 
that of Byblus: though it makes no difference to the coin- 
cidence of the day with August 28, and with Elul 5, whether 
it was the calendar of Byblus or the calendar of Gaza. 

It is observable however that they were women of Jeru- 
salem who were so engaged at this moment; and not men. 
The history of the Adonia in every part of the ancient world 
demonstrates that, among all the fabulous conceptions of the 
mythology of old, and all the objects of the idolatrous rever- 
ence of antiquity, none was so popular with the softer sex, 
none interested their sympathies so deeply, none seems to 
have been so exclusively claimed by the women of ancient 
times, as Adonis. Where is the allusion in the remains of 
the ancient comedy to the àoeri4Qovres? whereas to the àbo- 
rviá(ovca, &s every one knows, the allusions are common. 
Theocritus! xvth idyll is entitled 'Aówriá(ovcat : and the 
women bear the chief if not the only part in that. It is not 
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without reason that Milton observes of this fable, the inven- 
tion of Cyprus indeed, but speedily adopted in Syria, and 
nowhere in Syria more completely naturalized and more 
solemnly commemorated than at Byblus in Phoenicia, 
The love tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat. 

There is consequently an unquestionable propriety, such as 
is the characteristic of truth alone, in this representation of 
the rites of Tammuz as celebrated at this time by the women 
of Jerusalem only. 

In like manner, when the same dates are reduced to the 
Persian calendar, they are found to fall on the 8th day of the 
seventh month: wherein we remark a double coincidence of 
a peculiar kind : first, that this 8th day in every month was 
a Persian sabbath, of which there were four in every month, 
the 1st, the 8th, the 15th, and the 23rd : secondly, that this 
8th day in the seventh month, sabbatic at all times according 
to rule, was the calendar date of the autumnal equinox ; just 
186 days from the firs? of the first month, the calendar date 
of the vernal equinox : and that coincidence consecrated this 
month to the sun, or Mithras. Moreover, the Persian title 
of this 8th day in every month, was Deybadür ; that is, the 
name of Dey, the Supreme Principle, compounded with the 
name of that one of the four principal Izeds, who was sup- 
posed to preside over the element of fire in particular; of 
which the sun was the most vivid and sensible type. 

With regard to the rites, revealed to the eye of the prophet 
in the act of being celebrated by the 70 elders, in the sub- 
terraneous chamber, the walls of which were covered with 
Egyptian devices and emblems of various kinds ; we cannot 
doubt that these elders must have been Jews, addicted to the 
superstitions not of Syria or of Persia at this time, but of 
Egypt. Such adyta, crypts or vaults, as this subterranean 
chamber, are described by the ancients as peculiar to the 
more secret and mysterious ceremonies of idolatry every 
where: and chambers, which would correspond to this re- 
presentation in Ezekiel| have been discovered among the 
monuments of Egypt at the present day. The number of 
these men is something remarkable. It appears to be limited 
to 70: but it is clear that, including their superintendent or 
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director himself, it must have amounted to 71 at least ; from 
which we may infer that the actual number was 72, stated at 
70 merely, according to a very common idiom of the Hebrew 
language?. And though this number of 72, from the time 
of the institution of the Sanhedrim in the wilderness by 
Moses, might appear to be eminently and peculiarly Jewish ; 
yet we may collect from Horapollo that it was quite as much 
Egyptian as Jewish ; and in some manner or other too, in 
Egypt, was associated with the moon. 

The Cynocephalus was a type of the moon ; and yet, ac- 
cording to Horapollo, it was a type of the oikovuérm or habit- 
able world also, for the following reason; which we will give 
in his own wordsP: XeXjrqv 0$ ypádovres 7) olkovgévqgv . . . 
KvvokéQaAor (Ceypadobtev ceXájvgv p&v . . . olkovpérgr 9&, émei) 
éBOojkorra Ojo xoópas rüs àpxaías daci ríjs olkovpévys eiat. 
roórovs 0é, (dog-apes,) rpedouévovs év rots iepots kal émtieAe(as 
Tvyxávovras, o0, ka0ámep rà Aovzà (Qa év "uépq pud TeXevrd, 
ore kal Tovrovs" àAAà pépos abrOv kaÓ' ékáoTqv jjépar vekpo?- 
p.evorv vz0 Tv iepéov Üámreo0at, ToU Aovzoü oóparos év TQ karà 
Qciw óvros" os 0. àv ai éf80oyijkovra kai 600 mÀ9po0Gocuv 1)pépat, 
róre óAos àmoÜvijokeu (forsan OAovs àmo0vijokew). 

Every one must be struck by the resemblance of this tra- 
dition to the Seriptural account of the division of the world 
among the three families of the sons of Noah ; the indivi- 
duals in which all together are always so represented by the 
commentators of antiquity as to make up the number of 72 
exactly3. Nor should we have any right to assume that a 
belief to this effect among the Egyptians must necessarily 
have been borrowed from any other quarter; and not have 
been handed down among them too by a primitive tradition. 
It connects the number 72 with Egyptian superstition. And 
this number was certainly sacred among them to peculiar 
purposes. "The greatest and most elaborate as well as most 
expensive kind of embalment among them lasted 70 days, 
probably 72 days". "This was the term of mourning for the 
death of their kings : after which—rà ?' epà ovvékAetr kal ràs 


? See our Dissertations on the Prin- — vol. v. 150. Appendix, ch. vii: Disser- 
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P i. 14. i. 91. 
4 See our Exposition of the Parables, 
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Ovaías émeiyov kal rüs éopràs oik yov éd» ppépas €foydkovra 
xai Ovo3. lt might well therefore be a stated rule of the 
service of the Apis, that on greater and more solemn occa- 
sions 72 of his priests should all at once be concerned ; either 
from respect to that number itself, or as representatives of 
the oikovuévg or whole habitable part of the terraqueous 
globe; or perhaps for a still more esoteric reason, which 
does not appear to have been known to Horapollo, but is the 
most likely of all to have been the truth ; viz. that the Apis 
was the representative of the moon, yet of the moon in rela- 
tion to the earth ; and the moon, according to Plutarch:, in 
the opinion of the Egyptians was the 72d part of the earth. 
We do not indeed know what stated days in the lunar 
month were sacred to the Apis; though there is every reason 
to believe that there were such days; and none more probably 
so than the new moons and the full moons of every month. 
It is certain at least that among the Jews the new moons 
were sacred by divine appointment; that is, special sacri- 
fices were provided for them: but it does not appear that, 
with the exception of the new moon of Tisri, (the feast of 
trumpets,) they were ordained to be kept as sabbaths. 'lhese 
Jewish worshippers of the Apis would no doubt transfer the 
rule of their own calendar and of their own ritual in this 
respect to his, (if indeed there was any difference in that 
respect between theirs and his;) and would treat the new 
moons as sacred in the Apis ritual as much as in their own. 
Now it is clear that they were not celebrating such mys- 
teries in the concealment of this chamber underground, sur- 
rounded by Egyptian devices and hieroglyphies, according to 
their own calendar; because the day was the fifth of the 
month in that, not the first: and it was not even a sabbath, 
to make it sacred according to the Jewish rule. According 
to what calendar then could they be celebrating them? and 
by what calendar could Egyptian rites like these be cele- 
brated but the Egyptian? It may be objected however, if 
the Jewish date was the 5th of the month, what could there 
be to distinguish that day in a lunar calendar of any kind? 
To this we answer, that the wwmenie of the Apis calendar 


s Diodor. i. 72. Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, vi. $ xvi. 
t De facie in orbe Lunz, xix. Cf. 174. 
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itself were now falling on the 5th of the lunar month ; and 
had been doing so ever since B. C. 728: the mwmenice of the 
sacred calendar in this year, both of the period and of the 
cycle, were absolutely true to the moon. "The 5th of any of 
these months then at this time must have been the first of 
the corresponding Apis month ; and vice versa, the first of an 
Apis month at this time must have been the fifth of the cor- 
responding month in the sacred calendar. 

Let us then proceed to compare the Jewish calendar, B. C. 
593, from Nisan 1 to Elul 5, with the Apis calendar sra 
cyc. 9413—3414, Nab. 154-155, B. C. 594—593. 


Zpis Calendar. 





Cycle xvi. 6. 
ZEra cycl. 3413.  Nab. 154. 
3414- 155- 





Sacred or Jewish Calendar. 








Epoch Epiphi22. Fra cyc. 3413. Period iv. Cycle ii. 7. 














Nab. 154. 
Dec. 6. B. C. 594. B. C. $93; 

Mon. Days. Midn. B.C. 
i. 30 Epiphi 22 Dec. (6 594 
ii 29 Mesore 22 Jan. 5 *593 
ii. 30 Thoth 16 Feb. 3 
iv. 29 Phaophi 16 March 4 Mon. Days. Midn. 
v. 3o Athyr 15 April 2 i. 29 Nisan Mar. 3o. 
vi. 29 Cheeac 15 May 2 à. 30 Jar April 28. 
vii. 3o 'Tybi I4 May 31: ii. 29 Sivan May 28. 
viii. 29 Mecheir 14 June 3o iv. 30 Tammuz June 26. 
ix. 30 Phamenoth 13 July 29 v. 29 Àb July 26. 
x. 29 Pharmuthi 13 Aug. 28 vi. 30 Elul Aug. 24. 

1 Pharmuthi Aug. 28. 5 Elul Aug. 28. 


It thus appears that the first of the lunar Pharmuthi, in 
this year of the Apis cycle, did actually correspond to the 
fifth of Elul in the Jewish calendar; both coinciding with 
August 28. 'lhe coincidence therefore is as complete in this 
instance as in the other two, which have been already pointed 
out. And as they all concur to establish the fact that the 
same Julian term August 28, in the same year, B. C. 593, 
was corresponding at one and the same moment to the 5th 
of the sixth month in the sacred calendar, Period iv. cycle 
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1.7; to the first of the tenth month in the Apis calendar, 
cycle xvi. 6; to the 8th of the seventh month in the Persian 
calendar; and to the lst of the first month in the Syrian; 
and through the Egyptian date to a day sacred to the Apis, 
through the Persian to a day sacred to Mithras, through 
the Syrian to a day sacred to Tammuz: we want no other 
voucher for the authenticity of each of these calendars, and 
for the verification and confirmation of all our assumptions, 
but this fact itself. 


SEcTION III.—Cycle xix. i. Era cycl. 8484. Nab. 225. 
B. C. 523. 


Cycle of the time of Cambyses. 


It appeared from Herodotus", as we have already seen, 
that the Apis was even then at Memphis when Cambyses 
compelled the priests to produce it in his presence.  Conse- 
quently the manifestation of the Apis, to which he alluded 
just before" could not be meant of the birth of the Apis, 
or of his first recognition after his birth, but solely of his 
consecration and installation ; that is, of his natales : the ma- 
nifestation and recognition which was made of him by that 
ceremony itself. 'The Apis itself was never in Memphis until 
the time of that ceremony was come. Till then the place 
of its abode was Nilopolis. 

It appeared further that Cambyses must have got back to 
Memphis even before the proper time of the ceremony was 
arrived: 'Aztyguévov 0€ Kapyfgjoeo és Mépduv épárq . .. ó" Amis 9. 
And had not that been the case, it would not have been so 
obvious and natural an inference that the public rejoicings 
of the Egyptians, which always ushered in and accompanied 
the natales Apidis, were so many demonstrations of joy and 
satisfaction on their part for the failure of the expedition 
against /Ethiopia ; which it appears was the construction 
which Cambyses himself put upon them. 

Now the stated date of these natales has been ascertained ; 
Phamenoth 15—22: and as Thoth 1 Nab. 225 fell on Jan. 1, 
B. C. 523, Phamenoth 15 fell on July 14, and Phamenoth 22 
on July 21. On the first of these days the natales must have 
begun; though they were not permitted to continue until 


V jii. 27. 
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the last; for the festival was terminated abruptly by the 
violence of Cambyses*.  'lhis however is of no importance. 
The important conclusion deducible from these premises is 
that Cambyses was already at Memphis, returned from his 
Athiopie expedition, on July 14, B. C. 523. Let us proceed 
to inquire how far this conclusion will tally with the cireum- 
stances left on record concerning the expedition itself. 

It appearsY that when he had got as far as Thebes on his 
way he detached a part of his army (50,000 men) against 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon: of which nothing was ever 
known more, except that they had marched as far as the 
Oasis, on the way to their destination, seven days' journey 
from Thebes?; and consequently within three days! journey 
of the temple*. 'The most probable explanation of their fate 
is that which Herodotus himself suggests: that they were 
overwhelmed by the sands of the desert. But the exciting 
cause of this tempest of sand is said to have been the south 
wind: and herein others of the ancients agree with Hero- 
dotus*. Aliquando Cambyses, says Seneca ^, ad Ammonem 
misit exercitum ; quem arena austro mota et more nivis in- 
cidens texit, deinde obruit. Add to this the pestilential or 
suffocating properties of these south winds of the desert, 
which are now known by the name of the Simoom: proper- 
ties with which the ancients were well acquainted 4. 

'The most important observation however to the present 
question, which can be made on these winds, is that they had 
a stated season for their beginning to blow; and a stated in- 
terval during which they continued to blow. In the calen- 
dars of the east, (the solar or the lunar indifferently,) from 
time immemorial, the beginning of these winds appears to 
have been dated May 17, and the termination June 26: the 
interval, for which they blew, being the 40 days between. 
And this must be understood of their blowing in something 
like a regular and continuous manner; not simply irregu- 
larly, and by fits and starts. 


X Herod. iii. 29. cf. 33. 64. c Natural. Qusest. ii. 30. $ 2. Opp. v. 
y Ibid. iii. 25, 26. 4 Diodorus, iii. 48. Theophrastus, De 
Z [bid. iii. 26. Ventis. Dissertations on the Principles 
a Ibid. iv. 181. and Arrangement of an Harmony, iii. 


b Plutarch, Alexander, xxvi. Justin, 18. Diss. xxxiv. 
i. 9. $ 3. 
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The most particular account of these winds indeed is given 
by Prosper Alpinusf, from his own observation during a 
residence in Egypt of four years; and from this it appears 
that they were liable to blow, at different times, all through 
the months of March, April, May, and until the middle of 
June; sometimes for several days in succession: that they 
ceased only at the summer solstice: that the cessation of 
these hot winds from the south was soon followed by the 
setting in of the cool, the refreshing, and salubrious winds 
from the north, known to the ancients by the name of 
Etesie; which continued to blow for the greatest part of the 
summer: that the Egyptians in his time called these winds 
the Campsine or Champsine winds, either from a numerical 
term in their language, denoting 50, and intended of the time 
for which they lasted, or, as he was himself inclined to believe, 
meaning the same thing by this name as the Cambysine winds; 
as if tradition had constantly handed down among them the 
recollection of the fact that to these winds was to be at- 
tributed the destruction of the army of Cambyses, and the 
defeat of his attempt on the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; and 
had stamped them with his name accordingly. 1f however 
there is such a term in the Egyptian language, as Campsine, 
denoting 50, we should consider that to be the true expla- 
nation of the name; the experience and observation of the 
east, from time immemorial, with respect to these winds, 
being such as we have stated ; viz. that they commonly 
began about 50 days after the vernal equinox, and lasted 40 
days; that is, until the summer solstice. 

The winds which overwhelmed the detachment of Cam- 
byses however were probably not the regular Campsine 
winds, those which thus set in about 50 days after the equi- 
nox ; and therefore we cannot suppose this force to have 
been dispatched against the temple so late as the middle of 
the spring quarter: but it might very well have been sent 
on that expedition towards the end of March or beginning 
of April] and yet have encountered one of these winds 
on the way. We have already shewn that to get from 
Memphis to Syene, on the border of the great desert of 
Ethiopia, would require 60 days! march: and according ta 

f De Medicina /Egyptiorum, i. vii: xviii: Res /Egyptiace, 1. i, 1-7. 
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Herodotus$ the means of subsistence had already failed 
before Cambyses had aecomplished one fifth of the distance 
which he must have had to march to arrive at his destina- 
tionh, It is evident therefore that the entire duration of 
the expedition cannot be estimated at less than four months; 
and is more probably to be estimated at five. 'lThe most 
likely time for its commencement would be the month of 
February; and if it began in that, though it occupied four 
or five months in all, it might still be over, and Cambyses 
might have got back to Memphis, by the end of June or the 
beginning of July. "The context of Herodotus shews that it 
could neither have been after the appearance of the Apis that 
Cambyses came again to Memphis, nor yet long before it : and 
in all probability the two events, his return with the wreck of 
his army, and the stated time of the natales Apidis, coincided 
as nearly as possible one with the other. 


SECTION IV.—Corollary deducible from the above conclusion, 
respecting the date of the end of the reign of Cambyses. 


The conclusion, at which we have thus arrived, independ- 
ently of its connection with the present question, which is 
the illustration of the Apis cycle of B.C. 523, is important 
to the determination of the true year of the death of Cam- 
byses, and of the consequent close of his reign ; about which 
there is great difference of opinion among chronologers. The 
canon of Ptolemy dates the close of this reign B. C. 522. 
The conclusion at which we have arrived fixes it to B. C. 
529. 

It will be seen by and by that the violent act of Cambyses, 
in putting the Apis to death in the very first year of its pro- 
per cycle, compelled the Egyptians to find a new Apis, and 
to begin a new reckoning of the Apis cycle in the second 
year of the old: and proofs will shortly be produced that 
this was actually done. Now Cambyses continued in Egypt, 
and even at Memphis, according to Herodotus, after this 
violence, until just before the time when he became aware 
of the conspiracy of the two Magi in Persia: and that dis- 
covery, according to llerodotus alsok, must have preceded 


E dHio25. h Cfalsoii29. i. 37.61.  k iii. 62.65, 66. 
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his death a very short time ; not many days, if Herodotus is 
to be believed. According to the canon of Ptolemy then, he 
must still have been in Egypt seven or eight months before 
the end of B. C. 522. He must have been in Egypt there- 
fore in Athyr, Nab. 226, March 2 to April 1 B. C. 522, and 
very probably even in Phamenoth, June 30—July 30—in 
the second year of the Apis cycle; in which year, and be- 
tween which dates in those years, it is certain from the 
proofs on record that the Egyptians must have consecrated 
and installed a new Apis, the representative of cycle xix; in 
the room of that which Cambyses had so lately put to death. 

Now this is utterly improbable. It is morally certain that 
the Egyptians would not have ventured to do any thing of 
this kind. while Cambyses was actually among them: and 
yet it is absolutely certain that they had both a proper suc- 
cession of Apis cycles, from the new epoch of Nab. 226 
B. C. 522, and a proper succession of representatives of each. 
We conclude then that, in dating the close of the reign of 
Cambyses in B. C. 522, the canon of Ptolemy is mistaken, 
or has never yet been properly understood. "The true date 
of the death of Cambyses, thus deducible from the facts 
which we have just been considering, is confirmed by testi- 
mony superior even to the canon of Ptolemy ; the testimony 
of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, contemporaries of 
Darius Hystaspis; each of whom fixes the beginning of the 
reign of Darius to B. C. 522, and therefore by necessary con- 
sequence the close of that of Cambyses to some time in the 
latter half of B. C. 523*. 

* [t is clearly implied in Herodotus!, that Cambyses was still in Egypt 
at the time of the conspiracy of the Magi: and yet the herald dispatched 
by them is said to have met him at Ecbatana?" in Syria. And here too it 
must be supposed that he experienced the accidental wound, (as he was 
mounting on horseback to continue his journey,) of which, according to 
Herodotus", he died in 20 days' time: though Ctesias? supposes him to 
die of it on the 11th day after, and at Babylon in Egypt, not at Ecbatana 
in Syria; and in the 18th year of his reign». 

Stephanus observes of Ecbatana or Agbatana4: IloA(y»tov Zvupías . . oí 
8€ vóv Baráyewav abri]v kaXobouww . . . Agutjrpwos Óé dau ' AyBárava Ovrrà, rà 
pv 7ijs MyÓ(as rà 0e rijs Zvpías . . . 1v ka 'Emtáveidv Qao kekAjo8av: cf. in 


1 " E kie * 22: p. 38, l. 9. 
m 62: ct. 04. . 371—39- 3 
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CHAPTER V. 
On the second Type of the Apis cycle. 





SzcrroN I.— Change of the epoch of the Apis cycle. 


Tur violent death of the Apis, on the occasion which we 
have been considering, as related historically by Herodotus x, 
is attested by Justin Y, by Plutarch ?, by Lucian *, by ZElianb, 
and by others*: though Herodotus' single testimony is suf- 
ficient to establish the fact, and probably is the ultimate 
authority for every other to it, which is also on record. 

This premature extinction of the type of the cycle, by 
reducing the priests to the necessity of finding another 
so much before the proper time, compelled them also to 
adopt a fresh epoch of the cycle; and under the circum- 
stances of the case, this could not possibly be assumed earlier 
than the next year, Nab. 226. "There would be the less 
reluctance to do this, because the death of Cambyses him- 
self, two or three months after this outrage on the Apis, in 
a manner which looked so much like a retribution in kind, 
would be considered to have vindicated the honour of the 
Apis, and that of Osiris through his; and to have asserted 


"Emiávewa*..| Josephus mentions Ecbatana in Trachonitis of Judzas. He 
supposes Cambyses to die at Damascus: Zonaras says that he died at 
Damascus, but met with his wound at Ecbatana"v, 

We may safely conclude then, that Cambyses must have been actually 
on his way back to Persia when he heard of the conspiracy of the Magi, 
though that must have begun while he was in Egypt; and that he had got 
as far as Ecbatana when the herald met him. 1f this place was any where 
near Damascus, it would be three weeks' march at least from Egypt: so 
that if Cambyses really died in September, B. C. 523, (as we apprehend to 
have been the case,) he must have left Egypt soon after the appearance of 
the Apis at the middle of July. 


F p. 348. à Contemplantes, 13. 66: Opp.i. 509. 
S Vita. 11, p. 16. » De Natura Anim. x. 28; Variwe 
t Ant. Jud. xi. ii. 2. Historiz, vi. 8. 

u iv. i. ye D: 150. D. € Maximus Tyrius, Diss. xxxv. $ r. 
X iii. 27 : y1..9. $2. p. 409. 
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the divinity of Osiris anew, and his sovereignty over even the 
greatest of earthly potentates, even the king of Persia him- 
self: in which light the priests of Egypt would take care to 
represent the event to the people. 

The new epoch however could not be earlier than Nabo- 
nassar 925—226 ; nor fixed to an earlier solar term than 
Epagomene 5, Nab. 225, the stated lunar date of the second 
lunar year in the Apis cycle, according to type 1; the Julian 
date of which, as our tables shew, was December 30 at 
18 hours, December 31 at midnight, B. C. 523. The relation 
of this new lunar epoch to the moon would be just the same 
as that of the old. "There was a solar eclipse Jan. 25,1h. 30m. 
A. M. at Paris, B. C. 522. | Consequently a mean new moon 
previously, Dec. 26, 12 h. 46 m. from midnight; the luna 
quinta of which might be dated December 30 at 18 hours, : 
December 31 at midnight; that is, Epagomene 5, Nabon. 
225. We begin therefore with submitting to our readers 
this second type of the cycle in its integrity, as follows * : 


* 'The only doubtful point, & priori, with respect to this second type 
would be whether the second year of this, corresponding to the third of 
the first, would be the first intercalary year in this new type; or the £hird 
year in this, answering to the fourth in the other. "The proper rule of the 
cycle made every third year intercalary down to the 21st. 'To retain that 
rule in this second type would be virtually to make the fourth year the 
first intercalary year instead of the £Ahird. 

The Egyptians were no doubt aware of this anomaly. Yet we question 
whether, under any circumstances, they would have ventured to disturb 
any of the old and long established rules which had governed the admi- 
nistration of the Apis cycle and Apis calendar, up to the date of this in- 
terruption. "The point however is decided by the epoch of the next type; 
which we shall see took its rise in the 18th year of this second one, when 
the epoch was Phamenoth 3; but if the r7th year of this type had been 
intercalary, (like the 18th in the old,) the epoch of the 18th must have been 
Phamenoth 4. 

As to the change which the adoption of a new epoch of the cycle might 
also be expected to entail on the cardinal dates of the cycle, such as those 
of the conception, the birth, and the natales Apidis; we shall have an 
opportunity perhaps of considering that hereafter. 
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SEcrr0N II.— Apis Cycle, Type ii. Epoch, Epagomene 5, 
Nabon. 225, December 30 at 18 h.—December 31 at 18 À. 
B. C. 528. 


Apis Cycle, Type ii. 















































Solar | Lunar 

cycle. | cycle. 

i i Epagomene 5 

i ii Mesore .. 24 

ii xiii Mesore .. 13 

iii iv Mesore .. 3 

iv v Epiphi .. 22 

v xvi Epiphi .. rr 

vi vii Epiphi.... 1 

vii viü | Paüni.... 20 

viii |«ix Paüni.... 9 Last nine months of the 
ix x Pachon .. 29 cycle. 

x xi Pachon .. 18 

xi xxii Pachon .. 

xii xii | Pharmuthi W. Mut. uie 

xiii xiv | Pharmuthi 16 

xiv |«xv Pharmuthi.. 5 1 3o | Choac.... 9 
xv xvi | Phamenoth 25 - 29 | Tybi...... 9 
xvi | xvii | Phamenoth r4 ^K 3o | Mecheir .. 8 
xvii | «xviii | Phamenoth 3 iv [29 | Phamenoth 8 
xviii | xix | Mecheir .. 23 d 3o | Pharmuthi. . 7 
xix xXx Mecheir .. 12 c» 29 Pachon. VB 
xx |«xxi | Mecheir.. 1 Loa Paüni. es 6 
xxi |sxxii | Tybi .... 21 vii | 29 | Epiphi.... 6 
xxii | xxiii | Tybi .... 11 ix  ! 3o Mesore.... 5 
xxii | xxiv | Choeac....30 i 30  Epagomene 5 
xxiv | «xxxv | Choeac.... 19 

xxv | xxvi | Choac.... 9 





SEcTION III. — Verification of the second Type of the Apis 
cycle. i. Confirmation of the epoch, Nab. 225—226. 


It is related by Diodorus Siculus? that the Apis died in 
Egypt of old age, that is, by a natural death, the same 
year in which Ptolemy Lagi obtained possession of Egypt 
after the death of Alexander the Great: Merà yàp rijv 'AAe- 
fárvópov reAevriv IlroAeua(ov rod A&yov mapeuóros pri Tiv 
Atyvrrov, érvxev év Méyue reAevrijoas ó" Amis ygpauós: ó 08 rijv 
émuuéAeuar éxcv abro) Tüv re ?rouaopévgv xopgyíav oocav aávv 
moAMQv els raj]jv &macav ébamárqgoe, kal wapà ToU llroAepaíov 
Tevrijkovra àpyvpíov ráAavra mpooebaveícaro. 

Now, we hope to make it appear on a future occasion, that 
Alexander died June13, B.C. 323: that the first partition 


d ji, 84. 
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of his dominions among the Diadochi was made within a 
month after: that Ptolemy consequently could not fail to 
be already in Egypt, which fell to his lot, before the first of 
Thoth the same year, Nabon. 426, Nov. 12, B. C. 323; five 
months later than the death of Alexander. 

This year of Nabonassar stands at the distance of eight 
Apis eycles, 200 years of the equable sra complete, from 
Nabonassar 226, B. C. 523. It is manifest therefore that if 
reckoned from Thoth 1, Nabon. 226, or from Epagomene 5, 
Nab. 225, the eighth cycle would expire and the ninth would 
begin, in the regular course of things, Thoth 1 Nab. 426, or 
Epagomene 5 Nab. 225. But not so, if the first of these 
eight cycles were to be reckoned from Thoth 11 Nabon. 225, 
according to the old rule of the cycle. In that case, the 
eighth must have come to an end and the ninth have begun, 
'TThoth 11 Nab. 425 ; almost a year before the death of Ale- 
xander, and still longer before the arrival of Ptolemy in 
Egypt, B. C. 323 Nab. 425 exeunte. 

If then an Apis cycle was really coming to an end Nabon. 
495 exeunte B.C. 323, this fact is, or ought. to be, decisive 
that that cycle was reckoned not from the first year of the 
original cycle, but from the second : and equally so, whether 
the Apis was actually just dead of old age, as Diodorus re- 
presents it, or whether the priests, according to the rule of 
the cycle, (the proper period in the decursus of the cycle for 
so doing being now arrived,) had just put it to death. 


Srgcri0N IV.—iüi. Lunar Epoch of the Macedo- Egyptian 
Metonic calendar, B. C. 306. 


Another and a still more decisive proof of the change in 
the epoch of the Apis cycle, from Thoth 11 Nab. 225 to Epa- 
gomene 5 the same year, is supplied by the following fact; 
to which we have already adverted more than once, but of 
which it is necessary now to give a somewhat more particular 
account than we have ever yet done. 

It will be seen in due course of time, if we are permitted 
to complete our Origines Kalendarivw, that B.C. 306, after 
the action by sea off the island of Cyprus, in which the fleet 
of Antigonus, commanded by Demetrius his son, defeated 
that of Ptolemy Lagi, commanded by him in person; aud 
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after the assumption of crowns by the Diadochi, which was 
the direct and almost immediate consequence of that battle ; 
three forms of the Metonic calendar took their rise among 
the Greeks; i. that. which we have called the Macedo-Hel- 
lenie, dated Dius 1 October 1; ii. that which we have named 
the Macedo-Syrian, dated Dius 1 October 30; and iii. that to 
which we have seen reason to give the denomination of Ma- 
cedo-Egyptian, dated Dius 1 November 2. 

Both the former at the time of their institution were 
sufficiently true to the moon ; at least if referred to the luna 
secunda, or phasis. "The third presented a singular contrast 
to each of them in that respect; in being dated three days 
later in terms of the same lunar reckoning: consequently on 
the /una quarta dated from the phasis, the /una quinta dated 
from the conjunction or change. "The fact of this difference 
was established by extant dates in the style of each of these 
calendars, which it was easy to compare one with another; 
and we ourselves were aware of the fact before we had dis- 
covered the reason of it. Pliny the elder too had given us 
reason to believe that in Egypt, on some account or other, the 
lunar term of the quaría luna might be preferred to any 
other. Still it could not but appear a singular phenomenon 
that a lunar calendar, introduced into Egypt at Alexandria 
in particular, and under the auspices of Ptolemy Lagi, and in- 
tended for the use of his Grecian subjects more than for that 
of his Egyptian, should have borne date on the /una quarta or 
the /una quinta; especially as the calendar of his own native 
country Macedonia, to which he must have been accustomed 
all his life before, neither at this time nor at any former time 
exhibited any such phenomenon. 

The mystery however was soon perceived to be cleared up 
and explained when we came to be better acquainted with 
the Egyptian cycle of Apis of the same period also. As soon 
as it was once understood that the lunar epoch of this Apis 
calendar long before the time of Ptolemy had been attached 
to this particular lunar term, and was so still as much as 
ever, nothing could appear more probable « priori than that 
a prudent and sensible prince like Ptolemy, the very first act 
of whose reign in Egypt had been expressly directed to con- 
ciliate the good-will of his Egyptian subjects, by convincing 
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them that he was disposed to sympathise with their national 
veneration for the Apis, if he was introducing or sanctioning 
the introduction of a new lunar calendar of any kind even 
for the use of his own Greek subjects, would purposely 
accommodate its reckoning to that of the Apis calendar. 

Now this turns out to have been the case. "The ninth 
cycle of the new type would bear date Epagomene 5 Nab. 
425—426: and the 18th year of that cycle, as may be seen from 
the type itself, supra*, would bear date Phamenoth 3 Nab. 442: 
and therefore the 7th lunation of that year, Mesore 30 Nab. 
442 also. Now the 1st of Thoth Nab. 442, as our tables shew, 
coincided with Nov. 8 at midnight, B. C. 307: from which it 
follows that Mesore 1l, the same year, fell on October 4 at 
midnight B. C. 306, and Mesore 30 on Nov. 2 at midnight. 

It is clear then, beyond any reasonable possibility of 
doubt to the contrary, that, in fixing on November 2 to be 
the epoch of Dius 1l im the Macedo-Egyptian type of the 
Hellenie Metonic calendar, which was now coming into being 
in Egypt and for the use of the Greeks in Egypt; Ptolemy 
Lagi, or those who were conducting this reform of the calen- 
dar with his knowledge and his sanction of their proceedings, 
was deferring to the prejudices of his native Egyptian sub- 
jects; and sacrificing even the true reckoning of lunar time 
to their traditional reverence of the Apis, and to their long 
and inveterate attachment to the Apis calendar and the Apis 
rule. And we shall see by and by that this condescen- 
sion on the part of Ptolemy was so grateful to the people, 
and so flattering and acceptable to the priests, that it induced 
them to do of their own accord, what nothing but the direst 
necessity ever compelled them to do against their will; viz. 
change the epoch and the type of the Apis cycle itself a 
second time; adopt both a new epoch and a new type, in 
order that the reckoning of lunar time in the Apis calendar, 
and in the Metonie calendar of Ptolemy just instituted, 
might begin and proceed alike. 


SgcTioN V.—iii. Cycle xx. 1. Nab. 251-252. 
B. C. 498-497. 


We shall now proceed to consider the historical proofs or 
€ p. 566. 
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illustrations of this second type of the cycle, discoverable 
between Nabon. 225—226, the date of this second type, and 
Nab. 442—443, that of the third. 

Now a statement occurs in Polycnus to the following 
effect: Aapetos Alyvmríov o) depóvrov "Opvávópov (lege 'Apv- 
árvüov) ToU carpámov Tiv ópórqra, kal uà roÜro Qmocrárrov, 
avrós 0uà Tijs épums Apafl(as ó0eícas zkev eis Mépduv. érvxov 
0 Alyómrwo! TÓv "Amir àdaví yeyovóra kar ékeíras ràs 7)uépas 
qevOoÜvres Aapetos mpoéypayre TQ. àyayóvr. róv " Amw Dbóoew p' 
ráAavra xpvoíov. oi 0€ rjv evoéfeiav avro0 Üavpácarres obkéri 
perà Trà» ümocorárvrev érpámovro, àAAà cds ajrobs Aapeío 
Tapéüokav. 

There cannot be much doubt that the name of the satrap 
which appears in this passage, Oryandres, is a corruption of 
Aryandes; who was actually left prefect of Egypt by Cam- 
byses£ in B.C. 528: and who was still governing that country 
at the time of Darius! Scythian expedition, and of his own 
expedition against Barca and Cyrene in Libya synchronous 
with ith: the date of both which is often assumed as B. C. 
514; though, as we apprehend, it was in reality later. It 
appears further from Herodotus$ that this satrap having 
taken upon him to coin silver money! in emulation and 
rivalry of the gold daries of Darius himself, and as fine in 
their way as these were in theirs; this act was resented by 
Darius as an affectation of sovereignty or of independence; 
that is, as an act of treason or rebellion: and he was put to 
death for it by him. It is just as probable however that his 
cruelty to his subjects, and the revolt of the Egyptians 
occasioned by it, might have something to do with this 
treatment of him at last. 

If Polyzenus may be depended on for a fact which reposes 
solely on his authority, the Apis to which he alludes must 
have been that which the Egyptians found and installed after 
the death of Cambyses, B. C. 523—522, as the representa- 
tive of thel9th cycle, dated from the epoch of zera cyclica 
3084 B.C.973. No other cycle but that could possibly have 
come to an end in the regular course of things, during the 


f vii. x. Darius, 7. i Cf. Hesychius, 'ApoavBucóv: vóuwya 
& Herodotus, iv. 166. Q Xxp&vrei Al'yirrio: &mrb ? Apodybov : i. 
h [bid. iv. 145. 165. 167. 544- 
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reign of Darius Hystaspis. If the Apis did not die before 
his time, the time during which he was missing, (desideratus,) 
in the regular course of things, between the end of one cycle 
and the beginning of another, we believe to have been com- 
prehended between a certain time iu Pachon, and a certain 
time in Athyr: which in this particular instance would come 
between August 28 B. C. 498 and March 25 B. C. 497. "This 
period would coincide, it is true, with the third year of the 
Ionian revolt; but we do not know that there would be any 
difficulty in that. "There is no reason a priori why proceed- 
ings might not be going on in one part of the empire under 
the prefects, satraps, or lieutenants of Darius, and in another 
under himself. His commanding the expedition against 
Egypt in person renders it even more probable that the rest 
of the forces of the empire, or the rest of its commanders, 
were employed at the time elsewhere. After all, this Egyp- 
tian revolt, according to Polys:nus, does not appear to have 
proceeded further than a threat or a demonstration of that 
kind; all idea of serious resistance to the Persian govern- 
ment having been speedily obviated either by the prudence 
and policy or by the piety of Darius. It is very observable 
notwithstanding that the time prescribed for these proceed- 
ings by the law of the Apis cycle is precisely that when they 
would be most likely to be going on; viz. between August in 
one year, and March in the next. 


SgcrroN VI.—iv. Cycle xxiv. Nabon. 350-351 B.C. 398—397. 

It is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius in his account of 
Eudoxusk, that when he was in Egypt, and admitted to a 
sight of the Apis, the Apis licked his outer garment: 6o:- 
páriov mepweAuxpujoaro: from which act of the animal the 
priests are said to have prognosticated that Eudoxus would 
have an illustrious career, but a short one: and he died at 
53 years of age!. 

Now Eudoxus did not visit Egypt until after the death of 
Socrates; the date of which was about the 6th of the Attic 
Skirrhophorion, the Julian June 16 B. C. 399. We shall 
probably have occasion to consider the date of this visit 


k Lib. viii. cap. viii. $ vi. 9o. particular his epigram on the death of 
! Cf. Diogenes Laertius, loc. cit. In — Eudoxus, 9r. 
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more particularly hereafter; and see reason to circumscribe 
it between the two limits of B. C. 398 and B. C. 397. "This 
is a critical coincidence. "The xxivth cycle from the original 
epoch, the vith from the new, would begin only Epagomene 5 
Nab. 350, Nov. 30 B. C. 398; and the installation of the 
Apis, which represented that, some time in Phamenoth, 
would not be earlier than May 29 B. C. 397. 

The old Apis indeed, the representative of the preceding 
cycle, might still be alive when Eudoxus arrived in Egypt, 
B. C. 399 or 398; but the fact which is related of the mode 
of his reception by the Apis, we see, would be possible even 
of the young one, the type of this xxivth cycle: and the act 
itself attributed to the animal, as every one must admit, 
looks more like the act of a calf than of a grown up and 
aged animal. 


SEcTION VII.—v. Cycle xxvi. Nab. 400-401 B. C. 348—347. 


It appears also from Arrian?, that an Apis was living, 
and representing its proper cycle, at Memphis, when Ale- 
xander the Great first came there, and offered sacrifice to it 
there. 

Alexander was in Egypt from the latter part of B.C. 332 
to the summer or autumn of B. C. 331. "This Apis was the 
successor of that which, as we shall see by and by, had been 
put to death by Artaxerxes Ochus, towards the close of its 
proper cycle. It represented the xxvith cycle, from the 
original epoch, the viüth from the new; bearing date 
Epagomene 5 Nab. 400 Nov. 17 B. C. 348: and at this time 
it was only 16 years old, and therefore might very well be 
then alive. It was the same in fact which died a natural 
death according to Diodorus, as we have seen, Nab. 425 
B. C. 323, at the end of its proper cycle itself. 


9 De Expeditione Alexandri, iii. 1. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
On the third epoch and third Type of the Apis cycle. 


SgcTIoN I.— Type of the third Apis cycle. 
Wz begin with submitting to the reader the type of this 


third Apis cycle; as we have done that of each of the other 
two which preceded it. 


Apis cycle, Type iii, Nab. 442—443.  Epoch, Mesore 50 Nab. 442. 
Nov. 2. B. C. 306. 















































Solar | Lunar 

cycle. | cycle. 

i i Mesore....30 

i ii Mesore....19 

ii xiii Mesore.... 8 

iii iv Epiphi....28 

iv v Epiphi....17 

v xvi Epiphi.... 6 

vi vii Pálbal. ..5:26 

Me Ae I tes pi Last nine months of the cycle. 
ix X Pachon....24 , 

x xi Pachon....13 Month. |Days. 

xi xxii Pachon.... 2 - 

xii xii | Pharmuthi 22 i 30 | Cheac.... 4 
xiii xiv | Pharmuthi rr u 29 | Tybi...... 4 
xiv | xxv | Phamenoth 3o Ta. 3o.| Mecheir .. 3 
XV xvi | Phamenoth 20 d 29 | Phamenoth 3 
xvi xvii | Phamenoth 9 (i 3o | Pharmuthi 2 
xvii | «xviii| Mecheir ..28 yk 29 Pachon. 682 
xvii | xix | Mecheir ..18 vii | 3o | Paüni .... 1 
xix xx | Mecheir .. 7 vii | 29 | Epiphi.... 1 
ix | xd. Tybiieise 26 uc 3o | Epiphi .... 30 
xxi | «xxii | Tybi...... 16 i 30  Mesore.... 30 
xxii xxi Tvbi...... 6 

xxii | xxiv | Choeac 25 

xxiv | «xxv | Choeac I4 

XXV xxvi| Choeac 4 





Sgcmiox II.— Verification of the third epoch and. third Type 
of the .Apis cycle. 





Objection from the violent death of the Apis in the reign of 
Artaxerces Ochus. 


In order to prepare the way for the confirmation of this 
third epoch and third type by its proper historical proofs, it 
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is necessary to anticipate and to answer an objection; viz. 
That the regular succession of Apis cycles, from Nab. 225— 
226 B.C. 523—522, down to Nab. 425—426 B.C. 323—322, 
was a precarious assumption; because the same violent 
treatment of the Apis, which broke the regularity of the 
cycle in the time of Cambyses, occurred again in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus : and therefore it might be supposed would 
be followed by the same effect on the cycle at that time 
as before. 

That Artaxerxes Ochus after his reduction of Egypt, both 
out of resentment for the long and obstinate revolt of the 
Egyptians from the Persian government, and also in revenge 
for the affronts and insults which they had offered himself in 
person, did put to death the Apis in Memphis, and the goat 
in Mendes, and did commit other acts of violence to the 
religion and prejudices of the Egyptians, is certain»; and if 
AEhan is to be believed 4, to these outrages on the national 
superstition of Egypt he ultimately owed his own death: Ba- 
goas an Egyptian, his favourite eunuch and his prime minister, 
notwithstanding his master's partiality for himself, having so 
deeply resented his treatment of the Apis and of the other 
sacred animals, that he not only murdered him at last, but 
cut up his flesh, and gave it to cats, and made handles for 
knives of his bones; just as he himself had sacrificed the 
Apis when in Egypt, as the type of Osiris, to the ass, as the 
type of Typhon', and had eaten of its flesh, along with his 
courtiers; for which reason, as well as for his cruelties in 
general, the Egyptians gave him the nickname of Máyaipa*. 

But there was this great difference between the circum- 
stances of the violence done to the Apis by Cambyses, and 
those of the repetition of the same kind of treatment of it 
by this emperor; that the former happened at the very be- 
ginning of a cycle, the latter almost at the very end. "The 
former could not fail to break the regularity of the cycle; 
the latter would not necessarily produce any such effect. 
'The case of an Apis dying a longer or a shorter time before 


P Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xi. q Varive Hist. vi. 8. De Anim. x. ?8. 
xxxi. ZElian, Varie Historie, iv. 8. r Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxi. 
Suidas, "Amis: cero: "Qxos: kakois — /Elian, Varr. iv. 8. 
émurwpebwy iakd. S Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xi. 
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the expiration of his proper cycle was liable to occur in the 
natural course of things ; and no doubt did sometimes actu- 
ally occur. No care nor contrivance of the ministers and 
attendants of the Apis could uniformly prolong its life for 
the whole of its 25 years: and yet its dying a natural death 
a few months before its time, or even a year before its time, 
would cause no interruption to the regular succession and 
regular reckoning of the cycle. It would make no difference 
to any thing but the period of mourning between the time 
of the disappearance of one Apis and that of the reappear- 
ance of another. It would be absurd to suppose that any 
such obvious contingency as this would take such consum- 
mate masters of their craft as the priests of Egypt by sur- 
prise; that they were not prepared for every thing of this 
kind; that they would not take very good care that even 
under such circumstances the Apis should never be forth- 
coming before his proper time, no more than that he should 
not always be produceable a£ the proper time. 

Now the state of the case, with respect to the reduction of 
Egypt by Artaxerxes Ochus, appears to have been exactly 
this. lt was effected either B.C. 350 eweunte, or B. C. 349 
ineunte: in either case, in Nab. 399, the 25th year of the 
seventh cycle from the epoch of Epagomene 5 Nab. 225: 
which cycle began Epagomene 5 Nab. 375, Nov. 28 B.C. 373: 
and this 25th year thereof coincided with Nab. 399—400 
B. C. 350—349; when the 1st of 'T'hoth Nab. 399 was falling 
Nov. 19, B. C. 350, and Choeac 19, the stated date of this 
year of the cycle, was falling on March 6 B. C. 349, the luna 
03, as appears from our general lunar tables in that year. 


SEecrir0N III.—O» ihe date of the reduction of Egypt by 
Artacerazes Ochus. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the chronology of this 
reduction of Egypt is involved in much obscurity. Eusebius: 
in one instance dates it Olymp. 107, B. C. 352; in another", 
six years before the end of the reign of Ochus; in a third *, 
ad ann. Abrah. 1668 Olymp. 108,1, B. C. 348. According to 


t Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 26. rum: ad Ann. 1667 and 1668: Oro- 
ui. 325. sius, iii. vii. $ 9. 
X ii. 223: cf. the Thesaurus Tempo- 
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. Syncellus?, the dynasties of Manetho ended 15 years before 
the reign of Alexander, (in Egypt,) and with this reduction 
of that country again under the Persian yoke: and that 
reign being dated B.C. 332, this gives the reduction, B. C. 
947. Yet Manetho himself?, like Eusebius, dated it in the 
20th of Ochus: Syncellus himself? two years before the end 
of his reign. "The beginning of the reign of Ochus cannot be 
dated earlier than B. C. 359, nor later than B. C. 358. If we 
accept Eusebius! date of the reduction, as the nearest to the 
truth among the above, in the 9th or 10th of his reign, that 
will make it B. C. 350 or 349, if not 348. 

But the real chronology of this event is most certainly to 
be collected from Diodorus Siculus; who only has left a 
circumstantial account of it on record^, beginning in the year 
of TThessaluse, B. C. 351, and ending with the close of that 
of Apollodoruse, B. C. 350 exeunte, or just at the beginning 
of that of Callimachus4, B. C. 349. 

It is here to be observed that Diodorus' rule for the reckon- 
ing of his consular, his Olympic, and his archontie years is 
to suppose them all to begin alike on or about the first of 
January; which was the proper beginning only of the Roman 
official or consular year. Ifthere should be any doubt about 
the fact of this rule, we may have occasion to illustrate it by 
the necessary proofs at some future opportunity; but we could 
not digress to do so now. On this principle, the reduction 
of Egypt, the first thing related of the year of Thessalus, and 
the last of that of Apollodorus, must have come between 
Jan. 1 B. C. 351 and Jan. 1 B. C. 349. 

It appears however that the Persian king had still his pre- 
parations to make even in the year of Thessalus* ; so that, in 
strictness, this could be the date only of the resolution con- 
ceived by him, and begun to be acted upon, to take the com- 
mand of the proposed expedition against Egypt in person, 
instead of leaving it to his generals and lieutenants, as the 
kings of Persia and as he himself had done before. |t ap- 
pears toof that, in the midst of his preparations, the principal 
cities of Phoenicia, Tyre, and Sidon, revolted also; and pre- 


Y Page 98. 1. 4: 486. 17-19. & 486. 14. 
z Hermapion, xx. 41: xxi. 46: cf. b xvi. 40-51. c 46. d :2. 
Syncellus, 145. 6 : 146. 4. xvi. 40. f 41. 
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sently after the kings of Cyprus toos: on hearing of which 
the king of Persia immediately wrote to Idrieus satrap or 
king of Caria, ápri p£v zapeiXyoóra vijy ápy1jv£, to levy forces 
and make war on Cyprus. 

"This Idrieus was the brother of Mausolus and Artemisia. 
Mausolus and Artemisia, Idrieus and Ada, (Artemisia, the 
sister and wife of Mausolus, Ada the sister and wife of 
Idrieus,) reigned in Caria one after anotherh: and if Idrieus 
was just come to the throne there, he must have just suc- 
ceeded to Artemisia. Mausolus, according to Diodorus, 
died Olymp. 106, 4, in the year of Eudemus, B. C. 353— 
952: Artemisia survived him only two yearsi; in which case 
she could not have been dead before B. C. 352, nor still 
living after B. C. 351*. We may take it for granted then 
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* Mausolus, according to Diodorusk, reigned 24 years: and he died, 
as we have seen, B. C. 353, Eudemusk. Artemisia reigned two years!. 
Idrieus is said to have reigned seven : and his death is dated Olymp. 
109, t, Lyciscus, B. C. 344^; which accords with the date of his accession, 
"Thessalus, B. C. 351. Ada his wife and sister succeeded him", and held 
the government four years?, down to Nicomachus, B. C. 341. She was 
then dispossessed by Pyxodorus, her younger brother: and he is said to 
have occupied the kingdom five years9, "Ecos émi rjv 'AXe£dvOpov Ouáfa- 
gi émi rjv AcíavP: that is, tll B. C. 335. ''hese dates are consistent ; 
or might easily be rendered so. 

Artemisia, says Harpocratiod, Ovyarzp uév 7v "Exarópwvo, vvv; 8€ kai 
düeAQ:) Mavaóov, 7v Qoo: Oecómoumos jOwáb. vóco Ag$0cicav 0ià rjv 
Avmqv Tiv €mi ToU ávOpós kai d0eApo? Mava Xov drroÜOaveiv!. 'The celebrated 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which the ancients reckoned one of the 
seven wonders of the world, and which has given its name to buildings of 
the same description in our language, was erected by her over her hus- 
bands. "The dedication of this building, and the games with which it was 
celebrated, particularly the contest for the prize in eloquence and poetry, 
are well known factst, 'l'heopompus carried away the prize on this occa- 
l xvi. 36. 45. 

m xvi. 45. 69. n 69. 9 74. 69. 


& xvi. 42. h 45. 69. 74. 
136. 32: cf. 45: also Pliny, H. N. 


xxxvi. 6. p. 641. (cf. 4. $9. p. 625,626.) 
who dates the death of Mausolus, 
Olymp. 106.2. two years earlier; yet 
U.€.404. "There is a various reading 
of this Urban note, 402 for 404 ; which 
would answer to B. C. 352, and so 
agree with Diodorus! date. Mausolus 
was born at Mylasa in Caria, (Vitruvius, 
ii. cap. 8. p. 64.) and inscriptions have 
been discovered there which illustrate 
the chronology of his reign. 
k xvi. 36. 
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r Cf. Scholia in Demosthenem, De 
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that the revolt of Cyprus, earlier than the time by which 
Ochus was yet ready to march even for the recovery of 


Phoenicia, yet not earlier than the time when Idrieus suc- 


sion against his own master Isocrates—of which he made no scruple to 
boast", 

Plutarch mentions and quotes a letter of Agesilaus to Idrieus the 
Carian, which must have been this Idrieus, the successor of Artemisia: 
written by him in his lifetime*—consequently before B. C. 362 or 361—in 
one of which years he died. At that time Mausolus was certainly reigning 
in Cariay. "The letter must have been written to Idrieus, as a private 
individual, though no doubt a person of consequence. 

In Demosthenes, Karà T««okpárovs?, mention is made of an embassy to 
Mausolus, which the context fixes to the summer of B. C. 354 or 353: 
and then he was certainly living. In the oration IIepi 'PoÓíoev éAevOepías 
(Thessalus, B. C. 351—350) the social war, (waged by the Chians, Rhodi- 
ans, and Byzantines against the Athenians, B. C. 358—357 *,) is said to 
have been instigated by himb; and yet it appears he was dead, and Arte- 
misia was reigning, at the time of that speech *. If so, she was still living 
after the ingress of the year of Thessalus, Hecatombaon 1 July 22 B. C. 
351: which would be a critical coincidence, if Idrieus nevertheless was 
reigning in her stead in the latter half of that very year. "When Isocrates' 
vth oration (diNrzos) was composed, Ochus was still living, and Idrieus 
was still reigning in Caria, 

When Demosthenes! xivth oration, (IIepi Zuupopiàv,) was delivered, ( Dio- 
timus, 354—353) Egypt was still in a state of independence*?: and in the 
oration IIepi 'PoOíov éXev8epías, though dated B. C. 351—350, an expedition 
against Egypt is alluded to as having recently failedf; which must have been 
the last before this now undertaken by Ochus in person, yet in the course 
of his own reign too: and it is mentioned obiter in Diodorus also&. "l'hat 
the last expedition, (the chronology of which we have been considering,) 
should not be alluded to in this oration, is a very natural circumstance ; 
the date of this being soon after midsummer D. C. 351. In Isocrates 
ad Philippum, $ 117, 118, there is an allusion to an expedition of the 
reigning king of Persia against Egypt, which had recently failed : and that 
too must have been the last attempt of the kind before the expedition of 
B. C. 350—349. The date of this oration was B. C. 346 after the conclu- 
sion of the peace with Philip, $ 62; but not before the conclusion of the 
Phocian war, $ 60, 61. t must therefore have been later than the expe- 


u Eusebius, Preeparatio Evang. x. iii. € $12. 28,29. 34: cf. Ulpian, Pro- 
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ceeded to Artemisia, must have been an event only of the 
latter half of B. C. 351 at the earliest. 

Now as Ochus set out at last from Babylonh, with an 
army of 300,000 foot and of 30,000 horsei, it is not to be 
supposed that he could march to Coelesyria from that quarter, 
with so large a force, in less than four or five months? time. 
It took Cyrus the younger four months to march from 
Sardes to Cunaxa, in the plain of Babylon, with a much 
more expeditious army. Besides this, the movements of 
Ochus by land were to be accompanied and assisted by a 
fleet of 800 ships at sea!. We have then even after his arrival 
in Celesyria to take into account the operations there, in- 
eluding the reduction of the revolted citiesk, and the time 
which would be necessary for that purpose; before the 
march upon Egypt itself could be even ready to begin. And 
since it appears that after the reduction of Sidon! he was 
joined by a body of mercenaries levied in Greece, (from 
Argolis, ''hessaly, and other parts,) this is an argument that 
the season was now advanced ; and it must have been late in 
the year, before he actually continued his march to Egypt, 
which Diodorus dates in the year of Apollodorus B. C. 350. 

The context of events", from the time of the arrival of the 
Persians at Pelusium on the frontiers?, down to the submis- 
sion of Memphis and the final reduction of the country, 
proves very clearly that the annual inundation could have 
been opposing no impediment to the prosecution of military 
operations, all the time; and therefore that it must have 
been either not yet begun or already over: and as the for- 
mer supposition would be inconsistent with the course of cir- 
eumstanees subsequently, the latter only can be admissible. 
The reduction of Egypt therefore at last and the actual ter- 
mination of the war might fall out exactly as Diodorus gives 
us reason to conclude it must have done; at the very end of 
the year of Apollodorus, B. C. 350, or at the very beginning 


dition against Egypt under Ochus in person : and though that had suc- 
ceeded, and it might have been known to Isocrates that it had succeeded, 
it did not suit the object which he had in view in this address to Philip to 
take any notice expressly of its success. 


h Diodorus, xvi. 43. 42. i 40. k 43-45- l 46 : cf. 44. 
m 46-51. n 46. O BI. 
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of that of Callimachus B. C. 349 ; each of them dated and 
reckoned according to his peculiar rule. 

Diodorus has not entered into the particulars of the treat- 
ment of Egypt by Ochus, after its reduction. He mentions 
only his appointing a satrap over it, and then returning him- 
self to Babylon; taking with him however the spoils of 
Egypt. Whether his returning to Babylon in particular is 
an argument of the approach of the autummal season; or 
whether he returned thither merely because he had set out 
at first from thence; we cannot say: but according to the 
rule of the Persian kings Babylon was the quarter in which 
they ordinarily spent the autumn of the natural year. "The 
death of the Apis in Egypt then, while Ochus was still there, 
could not happen earlier than B. C. 349; and if it happened 
in that year, it could not have done so much before the end. 
If the stay of Ochus in Egypt was protracted into B. C. 348, 
the death of the Apis might be an event of that year too. 
In any case its death, even if hastened by the violence of the 
Persian king, would come so near to the end of the current 
cycle, that, as we have already observed, it was not likely to 
make any difference to the regular decursus of the cycle; it 
could affect nothing but the ordinary length of the national 
justitium, the publie mourning and dejection for the disappear- 
ance of the Apis. And if that was protracted, under such cir- 
cumstances, longer than usual, it would be only the more in 
unison with the situation of the country itself; and only the 
more natural an expression of the general melancholy, the 
universal grief and distress of the nation, under the con- 
sciousness of the treatment which their gods and their an- 
tiquities, every thing which they esteemed precious, and 
sacred, and venerable, had experienced at the hands of their 
ruthless conqueror: of whom Diodorus relates» that he car- 
ried away the sacred records, kept in the temples, (ràs éx ràv 
àpxaíor iepQv àvaypadoás,) the historical monuments of the 
country ; which the priests procured again only by means 
of the payment of a large sum of money to Bagoas. 

We cannot help suspecting however that the actual length 
of the stay of Artaxerxes in Egypt, after its reduction, was 
greater than it would appear to have been from Diodorus' 
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account of the termination of these proceedings: and that 
one motive with him to a residence of longer continuance on 
the spot was his very hatred of the Egyptians itself. For 
there is reason to believe that he carried his antipathy to 
them and to their religion much further than Diodorus alone 
would imply; that during his stay every conceivable indignity 
was done to the national superstitions and to the national pre- 
dilections ; that the Persians, under his direction, carried into 
execution a scheme for suppressing or perverting the most 
characteristic features of the national religion or a large scale; 
transferring in particular the honours before paid to Osiris to 
the antagonist principle or person, Typhon, the most opposed 
to him, in the estimation of the Egyptians, of any thing in 
nature besides, and 1n the opinion of the Persians themselves 
the coordinate of their own Ahriman, or Arimanius ; effacing 
the names and legends of Osiris on the monuments and 
sculptures, and substituting those of Typhon in their stead. 
Traces of such a substitution, notwithstanding the pains 
taken by the Egyptians to obliterate them, and to restore 
every thing to its former state, as soon as they acquired the 
power of doing so under the Ptolemies, are still discover- 
able2, and have not a little perplexed the learned in Egyp- 
tian mythology and antiquity ; as if there had once been a 
time when 'Typhon, the most hateful of all conceptions to an 
Egyptian apprehension, and the most dreadful too, must have 
been regarded in a very different light, and must have been 
treated with the very same honours and marks of respect as 
Osiris himself. "This supposition has been entertained ; but 
it is confuted by its own absurdity, and even by its absolute 
impossibility. Its foundation however, if it has any thing to 
rest upon, is in all probability the fact to which we have just 
adverted. "To do all this on the part of the Persians, and to 
do it effectually, would require a longer stay in Egypt than 
Diodorus appears to suppose Ochus must have made. 


SEcrIoN IV.—áà. 7e Rosetta stone. 


To proceed however to the historical illustrations and 
proofs of this third type of the Apis cycle, of the epoch of 


q See Wilkinson, second series, i. xiii, 416 : 418, 427: Bunsepn, 1. 417. 
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Mesore 30, Nab. 442, Nov. 2, B. C. 306: the first which we 
shall produce is supplied by the Rosetta stone, and by the 
inscription upon it. 

Of this celebrated inscription, there is a facsimile in the 
Hermapion of Mr. Ideler the younger', and in the Recueil 
des Inscriptions de ÉEgypte, of Mons. Le Tronne:: and the 
English reader may find a version of it in Hamilton's /E- 
gyptiacat, and one of so much of the original, as is extant in 
the hieroglyphical character, in Mr. Birch's Egyptian Anti- 
quities?^, We shall consider the date which occurs upon it 
by and by: at present we wish to direct attention to the 
following passage in it. 

Among other acts of munificenee or of piety, which it 
attributes to the reigning king (the 5th Ptolemy, surnamed 
Epiphanes) since his accession, one is his contributions, do- 
nations or largesses, in behalf of the Apis and of the Mneuis, 
and of the other sacred animals. According to the text of 
Mons. Le Tronne the words of the Greek are these* : TQ re 
" Aaret kai T Mreóet 30AÀQ. éócpijmaro, kai rots áAXows Lepois Cows 
rois év AlyUmro, voÀU kpeiccor rQv mpO avro? aciXécov $povr((ov 
Vmép rOv àvgkór(rev eis) abrà Ouamavrós, rà T eis ràs radàs ai- 
rQr kaÜjkorra DuboUs OayiXOs kal évüófes ... kal TO 'Amietov 
épyots mOXvTEeAéow kareakebaacerv. 

That the young Ptolemy then had made costly presents of 
some kind or other to the two sacred bulls Apis and Mneuis, 
since he came to the throne; in particular that he had re- 
paired or embellished the Apiéum, or temple of the Apis, is 
clearly attested in this statement. That he had contributed 
to the funeral charges of others of the sacred animals, since 
his accession also, which in Egypt was a very considerable 
item of the expenses incumbent on the priests, is also implied 
by it. 'lherefore that some of these animals must have died 
and been buried since he came to the throne follows of ne- 
cessity. But that the Apis or the Mneuis was of this number 
does not appear. It is not said that he had contributed to 
their funeral expenses; though those, as often as there was 
occasion for them, were probably the greatest of all ; merely 


r Appendix, pag. 12. No. ii. u Part ii. pag. 114—117. 
s i. pag. 240. xxv. (Paris, 1842.) X xxv. 248. v. 31, 32, 33- 
t London, 1809, page 434. 
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that he had taken better care of both than any of his pre- 
decessors; and in particular that he had renewed or beau- 
tified the abode of the Apis. 

Now this distinetion is critical. 'This Ptolemy came to 
the throne Mecheir 17, March 28, B. C. 204. "The inscrip-. 
tion is dated on Mecheir 18, in the 9th of his reign* : and it 
mentions the 17 Mecheir (the date of the accession) also ; 
one of them March 26, the other March 27, B. C. 196. It 
is self-evident that between Mecheir l7, March 28 B.C. 
204, and Mecheir 18, March 27 B. C. 196, many of the 
sacred animals might have died. But as to the Apis in 
particular: the vth cycle from the epoch of Mesore 30, 
Nab. 442, Nov. 2, B. C. 306, would begin Mesore 30, Nab. 
542, Oct. 8, B. C. 206. The Apis which represented the pre- 
ceding cycle therefore must have been dead and buried before 
Epiphanes came to the throne. 'The Apis which succeeded it 
would be installed in Mecheir or Phamenoth, Nab. 543, some- 
time in April, B. C. 205: 1. e. ten or eleven months before 
his accession, Mecheir 17, March 28 B. C. 204; so that though 
he could not have had an opportunity of contributing to the 
embalment and burial of an Apis, since he came to the throne, 
one of the first acts of his reign might be to repair or embel- 
lish the Apiéum ; which the ceremony of the installation itself, 
so recently celebrated, might be the occasion of suggesting to 
him to do*. 


* ''he reign of Ptolemy Philopator, the father and predecessor of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, in the canon of kings is circumscribed by Thoth 1 Nab. 
527 October 18 B. C. 222, and Thoth 1 Nab. 544 Oct. 13 B. C. 205. It 
is the general rule of the canon that the initial date of each reign assigned 
therein anticipates on the true. On this principle the true date of the be- 
ginning of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes might have been /ater, but 
could not have been earlier than 'Thoth 1 Nab. 544 October r3 B. C. 205. 

"This rule of the canon certainly holds good in the case of this reign in 
particular. It appears from the Rosetta stone that the true day of the 
accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and consequently of the death of Philo- 
pator his father, was Mecheir 17: and the 18th Mecheir being specified in 
the inscription as a day in the ninth year of his reign, and Mecheir the 18th 
in this year being determinable to March 27 B. C. 196; it follows that 
the years of his reign in the inscription must have been dated from Me- 
cheir 17, or from some day not later than Mecheir 17: and the ninth of 
them bearing date Mecheir 17 B. C. 196, the first must have borne date 


y P. 244. l. 4: 6—245. 8, 9: 249. 36. Z P. 250. l. 46. 
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Besides this allusion, there is a lunar date on the stone, in 
terms both of the Egyptian calendar, Mecheir 18, and of the 


Mecheir 17 B. C. 204, which coincided with March 28 in that year. It 
would be entirely consistent with the fact of such an actual date as this, to 
assume the same date, according to a positive rule, Thoth 1 Nab. 544 
October 13 B. C. 205. 

The reign of Ptolemy Philopator then having certainly lasted down to 
Mecheir 17 Nab. 544 March 28 B. C. 204; the fifth Apis cycle of the third 
type, which as we have seen entered Mesore 3o Nab. 542 October 8 B. C. 
206, must undoubtedly have fallen within the limits of his reign. He 
must have survived the beginning of that cycle, Mesore 3o Nabon. 542; 
and the birth of the Apis (whatsoever was its stated date in this type of 
the cycle; which we believe was Phaophi 24, in this instance Dec. 6 B. C. 
206); and the installation of the Apis, whatsoever was the stated date of 
that ceremony too in this third type; which we believe to have been 
Mecheir 29—consequently in the present instance Mecheir 29 Nab. 543 
April 9 B. C. 205. It is evident also that this fifth cycle, of the date of 
Mesore 30 Nab. 542, was the only Apis cycle of type iii which could pos- 
sibly fall within the limits of the reign of this Polemy. The cycle last 
before that would fallout Mesore 3o Nab. 517 October 14 B. C. 531, in 
the reign of his predecessor Ptolemy Euergetes I, and according to the 
canon of Ptolemy nine years before the end of his reign. 

Now we have learnt from three of our authorities, Pliny, Solinus, and 
Ammianus, that the proper abode of the Apis from the time of its in- 
stallation at Memphis, was mystically termed 6áAapos. We have learnt 
too from Diodorus that the ship which was employed to transport it from 
Nilopolis to Memphis, preparatory to the ceremony of the installation 
there, was also called «ar' é£oy?v va)s OaXapzyós, a ship which carried 
such a ÓáAapos. t is manifest too that this ship, if used exclusively for 
that purpose and on such occasions, would be used solely on the Nile, 
and would be wanted solely to navigate the Nile. It would have no other 
duty except that of plying backwards and forwards, on such occasions as 
these, from Memphis to Nilopolis, and from Nilopolis to Memphis. 

Now it appears from Athenzeus, v. 38, 39, (or rather from Callixenus, 
who is there quoted in terms by Athensus,) that one of the two ships of 
extraordinary size and capacity, which this Ptolemy Philopator built some- 
time in his reign, was intended exclusively for the navigation of the Nile; 
and was constructed accordingly, and in a very different manner from what 
it must have been, had it been intended for the same use as ships in gene- 
ral, viz. to navigate the sea. It appears too that this ship was called vaüs 
OaXaumyós. 'lThe words of Callixenus are: Kareokevase 0 ó duorárop 
xai zrorájutor 7Àoior Tiv ÓaXayryyóv kaAovpévgv: and yet of so extraordinary 
a size that it was half a stadium (that is, 88 yards, 264 feet,) in length, 
and 30 cubits, (52 feet at least,) in breadth. From the name thus given to 
this ship, and from the locality to which it was confined, combined with 
the critical coincidence of the falling out of one Apis cycle, but only one, 
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Macedo-Egyptian, Xanthicus 4, each in the 9th year of this 
king. "The learned have long been aware that Mecheir 18 
in this year must have corresponded to March 27, B. C. 196 : 
and therefore have also been aware that Xanthicus 4 must 
have done the same. It has been long known too from 
actual calculation that March 24, Xanthicus 1, B. C. 196, was 
neither the /una prima nor the luna secunda ; but instead of 
either was the luna quarta or quinta; yet why Xanthicus 1, 
in a notoriously lunar calendar, should be found agreeing 
with the /una 49 or b?, and not the /wna l* or 22, no one 
hitherto has been able to explain. "This date is consequently 
just as important to the Macedo-Egyptian calendar as to the 
Apis. At present however we shall consider it solely in 
connection with the latter. 


Apis cycle, Type iii. Cycle v. ro. Nab. 551-552, B. C. 197-196. 
Epoch, Pachon 24. 
Months. | Days. Nab. 551—552 


i 3o Pachon ..24 

i 29 Paüni ....24 

ii 30 Epiphi....23 

iv 29 Mesore ...23 

v 3o Thoth ....17 October ....27 B. C. 197 
vi 29 Phaophi ..17 November ..26 

vii 30 Athyr ....16 December ..25 

viii 29 Choeac.... 16 January ....24 D.C. 196 
ix 3o TY V 15 February....22 

Xx 29 Mecheir ..15 Mueh.z s .. 24 

18 Mecheir March 27 


SrcrrON V.—ii. Cycle xii. 1. Nab. 717—718. 


It is upon record? that, when Augustus was in Egypt after 
the battle of Actium, he refused to see the Apis, or to offer 
it any mark of respect. An Apis then was living, and repre- 


in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, we cannot but draw the inference that 
this ship was purposely built by him against the arrival of that cycle, and 
against the ceremony of the natales or installation which would have to be 
performed six months after its arrival. 'This conclusion is important in 
fixing the last year of the reign of this Ptolemy; in a manner too con- 
sistent with the testimony of the canon of kings and with that of the Ro- 
setta stone also. "The date of the installation in this fifth cycle of type iii, 


m Zonaras, X. xxxi. 531. A. Cf. Dio, li. 16. Suetonius, Augustus, xciii. 3. 
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senting its proper cycle, when Augustus (at that time called 
only Czsar Octavianus) was in Egypt: which we hope to 
shew elsewhere was before and after August 1 B. C. 30 U. C. 
724. And this Apis is mentioned by Dio too? in his account 
of the omens which preceded the reduction of Egypt and the 
deaths of Antony and Cleopatra this very year. 

Yet this also is a critical coincidence. "The xiith Apis cycle 
from the epoch of Mesore 30 Nab. 442 began only Mesore 30 
Nab. 717, August 25 B. C. 31; that is, only the year before ; 
and much about the same time in that as when Augustus 
was in Egypt in this. Had he been there at this time in 
B. C. 81, he would have found either no Apis at all, or none 
as yet installed. The installation of this on Mecheir 29, 
Nab. 718, would be an event of February (Feb.25) B. C. 
30: consequently some months before Augustus! arrival in 
Egypt, but still a recent event. 


SzcrroN VI.—iü. Cycle xii. 9. Nab. 743-744. B. C. 5-4. 
Epoch, Mesore 19 Nab. 743. 


Date of the Nativity, recorded from the Egyptian calendar 
by Clemens Alexandrinus €. 
Month. — Days. Nab. 143-144 








1 30 Mesore 19 

i 29 'Thoth 14 September 6 B.C.5 
iii 30 Phaophi I3 October 5 

iv 29 Athyr 13 November 4 

v 30 Choeac I2 December 3 

vi 29 Tybi 12 January 2 B.C. 4 
vii 3o Mecheir II 31 

viii 29 Phamenoth 11i March 2 

ix 3o Pharmuthi ro 31 

19 Pharmuthi. April 9. Luna 108. 


as we shall see hereafter, would be Mecheir 29 Nab. 543, April 9 B. C. 205. 
At this time and on this day, Ptolemy Philopator must have been still 
alive, if he died only Mecheir 17 Nab. 544—that is, March 28 B. C. 204. 
It appears indeed from the description of this vaüs GaXAapzyós in Athe- 
nsus, that it was intended in some manner or other to do honour to 
Aphrodite and Dionysos: which however in our opinion is no proof that 
it might not also be intended for this ceremony in honour of the Apis; 
but rather the contrary. For the Grecian Aphrodite and Dionysos, in such 


d li. 17. € See our Prolegomena, cap. iii. 125—142. 
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For the further explanation of this date we refer to our 
Prolegomena.  lts importance consists i. in its antiquity, 
which goes back to the end of the first century: ii. in its 
attesting so clearly that the traditionary date of the Nativity 
at this early period was the tenth of the lunar month, and 
consequently in the Jewish calendar the lOth of Nisan: iii. 
in its attesting the true year also of the Nativity, B. C. 4. 

In our Prolegomena we explained this date, and the rest 
which are there considered, by reducing them to the Ma- 
cedo-Egyptian calendar for the time being: and the same 
coincidences held good in that. "We have now however no 
doubt that they were taken from the Apis calendar; and 
that they are first and properly to be explained by means 
of that: and the mere fact of Clemens Alexandrinus' record- 
ing them in terms of the equable calendar of the Egyptians, 
and not in the style of any of the lunar calendars of the 
time distinct from that, not even of the Macedonian itself, 
in our opinion is almost a demonstrative proof that they were 
taken directly from the Apis calendar: the proper lunar style 
of which was the same as the proper solar; and therefore that 
they are first and properly to be reduced to that. 


SEcTION VII.—iv. Cycle xiv. 1. Mesore 30 Nab. 767. 
Aug. 12 A. D. 20. 


It was mentioned by Pliny, and repeated by Solinus and 
by Ammianus f, that the Apis refused the food which Ger- 
manicus Cesar offered it; and that this was considered a 
prognostication of his approaching death. ^ An Apis then 
must have been living when Germanicus visited Egypt. 

It may be collected from '"Tacitus?, that he was there in 
the summer of U. C. 772, Silanus and Norbanus, A. D. 19; 
after corn harvest that yearh: there being a scarcity at the 
time, to which Josephus seems also to allude'. He had cer- 


a case, could be meant only of the Egyptian Isis, or at least the Egyptian 
Athor, and Osiris: to each of whom the Apis in particular stood almost 
in the same relation ; and, as representing a lunzesolar cycle, might be said 
to represent both of them, the one as the sun and the other as the moon, 
at once. 


f Supra, p. 475. v. h Ibid. 59. 62. 
& Ann. ii. 59-61: 62-69. cf. 53. i Contra Apion. ii. 5. 
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tainly got back to Antioch in Syriak, before October 9 at 
least, the date of his death this year!. 1 

The xivth cycle from the epoch of Mesore 30, Nab. 442, 
would enter Mesore 30 Nabon. 767 Aug. 12 A. D. 20: that 
is, a year after this very visit. An Apis might therefore be 
living in the 25th year of the cycle; but it would then be 
very old; and it might well have lost its appetite for food: 
which every one must consider a much more natural expla- 
nation of the act attributed to it, in refusing food from the 
hand of Germanicus, than any presentiment which it could 
possibly possess of the approaching end of its illustrious 
visitor. 


SgcTION VIII.—v. Znscription of the Marmor Tripolitanum. 


Cycle xiv. 8. Epoch, Paüni 15. Nabon. 774. 


Month. Days. Nab. 714-115 
Y, 155 Paüni I5 
OW Epiphi — 15 
ii 3o Mesore 14 


iv 29 Thoth 9 August 25 A.D.27. 
v4 Phaophi 8 September 23 

25 Phaophi October 1o 

15 Luna of Phaophi October  .7 

3$. I4 





For the general explanation of the chronology of this date 
also we refer to our Prolegomena ", When treating of this 
inscription and of this date in that work, we reduced the 
latter to the Macedo-Egyptian lunar calendar; and accord- 
ing to that we found the limits of the Jewish Scenopegia at 
this time to be October 8—15 both inclusive; one day later 
than October 7—14. The Egyptian date of Phaophi 25 is the 
same in each of these cases ; and it falls in each on the Ju- 
lian October 10: the only difference is that October 10, in the 
former case, would be the third day of the Scenopegia at Be- 
renice, in the latter it would be the fourth ; but it would be 
the feria prima or Sunday in each case alike. We cannot 
undertake to decide which of these reductions of Phaophi 
25 A. D.27 is the more likely to be the true; but we still in- 
cline to the opinion that it is the former. 


k Ann. ii. 69-72. Kalendarium Antiatinum. 
! Kalendaria, apud Foggini, p. 114. m Cap. iii, 152-167. 
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SECTION IX.—vi. Date of the Passion recorded by Clemens 
Alexandrinus n. 


Cycle xiv. ro. Epoch, Pachon 24. Nab. 776. 
Month. Days. Nab. 416-111 





i 3o Pachon 24 

i 29 Paüni 24 

ii 3o Epiphi 23 

iv 20 Mesore 23 

v 3o Thoth 17 September 1 A.D. 29. 
vi 29 Phaophi 17 October I 

vii 30 Athyr 16 30 

viii 29 Choeac 16 November 29 

ix 3o Tybi I5 December 28 

x 29 Mecheir 15 January | 27 A.D. ao. 
xi 30 Phamenoth 1:4 February | 25 


xii 29 Pharmuthi 14 March 21 
14th Luna of Pharmuthi 27 Pharmuthi April 9. 


The importance of this date too, as before, consists i. in 
its antiquity; ii. in its assigning the true year of the Pas- 
sion: iii. in its attesting the ancient and authentic tradition 
of the church that the solar date of the Nativity ? was the 
solar date of the Passion also: in other words, that our Sa- 
viour both was born and suffered on the same day. 


Szgcri0N X.—vii. Date of the Scenopegia, attested by Philo 
Judeus, A. D. 38. 


Cycle xiv. 19. Epoch, Mecheir 18. Nab. 785. 
Months Day.  . Nab. 785-786 


i 3o Mecheir ..18 
i 29 Phamenoth 18 
iü 3o Pharmuthi 17 
iv 29 Pachon....17 
v 30 Paüni ....16 
vi 29 Epiphi ....16 
vii 3o Mesore....15 


vil ^ 29 Thoth ....10 August .. 23 A.D. 38. 
ix 3o Phaophi .. 9 September 21 


Luna 152? of Phaophi October .. 5 
228 ——— ——— ————— 12. 





1 Prolegomena, cap. iii. 143. 9 See section vi, supra p. 586. 
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In our Prolegomena? we explained these dates of the Sce- 
nopegia at Alexandria, at the time of the apprehension of 
Flaccus Aquilius in this year, A. D. 38, by reducing them to 
the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, which differed at this time by 
two days from the Apis calendar. We give them however at 
present as if they were to be explained by the Apis calendar; 
though the former reduction may still be, and probably is, 
the true one. It makes no difference to the argument in 
our Prolegomena, which of these hypotheses is adopted. 


SgcmioN XI.—vii. Date of the Nativity, Pachon 25, recorded 
by Clemens Alevandrinus 9. 


Cycle xviii. 7. Epoch, Paüni 26. Nabon. 873. 
Months. Days. Nab. 873-874 


i 3o Paüni ....26 
ii 29 Epiphi ....26 
i 3o Mesore....25 


iv 29 Thoth.. ..20 August....11 A.D. r26. 
v 30 Phaophi ..19 September 9 
vi 29 Athyr ....19 October .. 9 
vii 3o Choac ....18 November 7; 
vii — 29 TYUL Ls ex 18 December.. 7 
ix 3o Mecheir ..17 January .. 5 A.D. 127. 
x 29 Phamenoth 17 February .. 4 
xi 3o Pharmuthi 16 March .... 5 
xii 29 Pachon ..16 Apni...... 4 


1oth luna of Pachon, Pachon 25, April 13. 


This date consequently was to be reduced first and pro- 
perly to the Apis calendar of the time being. 1t confirms 
the old and genuine tradition of the church respecting the 
date of the Nativity as handed down in terms of the lunar 
calendar ; viz. never any thing but the /una decima. 


SEgcTION XII.—ix. Correction of the date of the Thesmophoria 
in the Attic Calendar, A. D. 127. 

We have had occasion in a former part of our work' to 
state that the Athenians corrected their calendar for the first 
time, after the reception of the Metonic correction into public 
use at Athens, (B. C. 425,) only in A. D. 127 ; and that this 
was the date of the most proper and most genuine, if not the 


P Prolegom. iii, 167—170. — a Ib. 145. — r Diss. vii. ch. v. sect. iii, vol. i. 602. 
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only proper and genuine, type of the Julian calendar of the 
Athenians. 

"The type of the Julian calendar which they adopted on 
this occasion was the Alexandrine, not the Roman, and its 
epoch, within 5 days, agreed with the Alexandrine; this 
latter being August 29 and 30, the Athenian September 3 
and 4. "This fact is sufficient to imply a leaning of the 
Athenians to the Egyptians at this time, for some reason or 
other; whether out of compliment to Adrian, who was 
among them at this time, and had recently served the office 
of Archon at Athens, yet himself entertained a like partiality 
for Egypt, and was himself proposing to visit it in person; 
or because of a secret persuasion of the Athenians themselves 
that they were ultimately a colony from Sais in Egypt, and 
so far had a kind of hereditary interest in the wisdom and 
learning and institutions of that country. 

But though they borrowed the cycle of the leap-year in 
this Julian calendar of their own, and the details of the 
calendar in other respects, from the Alexandrine; they took 
the epoch from their own Metonic calendar: for it may be 
proved that September 4, the date of the first cycle of leap- 
year in this new solar calendar of the Athenians, was also 
the first day of Boédromion in their vulgar Metonic calendar, 
continued without correction from B. C. 432 or 425 to A. D. 
127. "They did not therefore altogether discard their old 
lunar calendar when they adopted this Juhan one also. 
There is every reason to believe it was still retained for 
certain purposes. But they revised and corrected some of 
its dates, especially the most important of them: the calendar 
lunar dates and the true, at this period in the history of the 
Metonie correction properly so called, being totally dispro- 
portionate one to the other. 

Now there was no ceremony in the Attic ritual which so 
nearly resembled the Egyptian Isia, as that of their Thesmo- 
phoria. Nor will this appear surprising, as soon as it is 
known that the Attic '"'hesmophoria originally were abso- 
lutely the same with the Egyptian Isia. "This is not indeed 
the place to enter on the proof of that identity ; but, if we 
are permitted to get so far in the completion of our work, we 
hope to do so in due time. 
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It must be known to some of our readers, that there is a 
difficulty connected with the date of the Attic Thesmophoria, 
arising from an apparent conflict of testimony on that point ; 
that, to judge from the testimony of Plutarch, the four 
days of the Thesmophoria must have begun on the 14th of 
Pyanepsion; to judge from that of the grammarians and 
scholiasts of later date, they must have begun on the 10th. 
We have seen no proper attempt to explain this difficulty ; 
or to reconcile these different inferences one with the other. 
But this may be done; and it is at once done, by means of 
the fact to which we have just adverted ; viz. that when the 
Athenians adopted the Julian calendar, though they did not 
lay aside the lunar, they rectified some of its dates; and 
especially that of the "lThesmophoria: and, as was naturally 
to be expected beforehand under the circumstances of the 
case, they corrected their lunar calendar in this instance by 
the Apis calendar of the Egyptians. 

The old and original date of the 'Thesmophoria, from the 
time of Solon downwards at least, was that which we recover 
through Plutarch; Pyanepsion 14: and Pyanepsion, in the 
Attic calendar, beimg assumed to be the same with Athyr in 
the Egyptian calendar of Apis, the 14th of Pyanepsion is the 
same as the l4th of Athyr. The Attic Pyanepsion and 
the Egyptian Athyr were virtually coinciding A. D. 127: 
only there was nominally four days difference between 
them; Pyanepsion in the lunar Attic calendar was four 
days* in advance of Athyr in the Apis of the Egypt- 
ians. Consequently Athyr 14 in the latter corresponded to 
Pyanepsion 10 in the former, and Pyanepsion 14 in the 


* In strictness five days. But one of these days would be considered 
an accidental difference, and would consequently be retrenched. In the 
Attic calendar, A. D. 127 corresponded to Period viii. Cycle ii. 8; and in 
the Apis calendar to Nab. 874-875, Cycle xviii. 8: so that the year of 
the cycle was the same in each. MHecatomb:on in the former bore date 
July 6: but as it followed two months of 30 days each, (as it necessarily 
did in the 8th year of the cycle,) its proper lunar date was evidently July 5. 
And Hecatombwon 1 being assumed as July 5, it was just four days in 
advance of the corresponding Apis month in the same year of the cycle, 
which was July 1. On this principle all the Attic months in this year would 
be assumed to be four days in advance of the corresponding Apis ones. 
Consequently Pyanepsion 1 — Athyr 5, and Pyanepsion 10— Athyr 14. 
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former to Athyr 18 in the latter. Under these circum- 
stances, it 1s clear that it would have been no correction of 
Pyanepsion 14, in the Attic calendar, to substitute for it 
Athyr 18 or even Athyr 17 in the Apis; though the latter 
was the stated date of the Isia in that calendar: but it 
was a correction to substitute the 14th of Athyr for the 14th 
of Pyanepsion, the stated date of the T'hesmophoria in the 
Attic calendar: for that would reduce the stated date of this 
rite in the Attic calendar from Pyanepsion 14 to Pyanep- 
sion 10. And though even that would not bring it to a par 
with the true lunar date of the same denomination, it would 
make it as true to the moon as the lunar reckoning of the 
Apis calendar at least; which is all that the Athenians seem 
to have proposed by the correction itself. 


Smorro& XIIL.—x. Natales Apidis A. D. 70—71. 


Suetonius, having occasion to mention some suspicion, to 
which Titus Cesar appeared to have given rise, of secretly 
cherishing a design on the purple even in his father's life- 
time, incidentally notices the following fact in his history: 
* Quam suspicionem auxit, postquam, Alexandriam petens, in 
consecrando apud Memphim bove Apide diadema gestavit : 
de more id quidem, rituque prisce religionis: sed non 
deerant qui secus interpretarentur." 

This last observation, and the fact itself in general, cannot 
fail to remind the reader of the passage which we quoted 
from the Commentator on Germanicus Csar's Aratus. 
But its importance to our present purpose consists in the 
clear and unequivocal testimony which it bears to the fact of 
the installation of an Apis, with the usual ceremonies, at 
Memphis, some time when Titus Cesar was there too, in 
the reign of Vespasian. 

Now there can be no question about the time when he 
must have been there even on this occasion, in general. It 
was not before the capture of Jerusalem: though Titus set 
out on his march against Jerusalem, previously to that, from 
Alexandria in Egypt": but after the capture, and when the 
war so far was over. Jerusalem was finally reduced Sept. 8 
A.D. 70. If we trace the movements of Titus, after that 
s Vita, v. 4. t Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. v. Art. iv. 388. — w Josephus, Bell. iv. xi. 5. 
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event; he was three days at least in Jerusalem v, Sept. 8—11: 
and then at Caesarea, with his army, as if he intended to 
winter there; Tór yàp eis rijv "IraA(av zAoUv Ó xeuuov ékóAvevw. 

After this, he is said to have gone to Cesarea Philippi *, 
at the extremity of Judca on the north, and to have con- 
tinued a long time there, (cvxvóv 7 év airjj xpóvov énépeve,) 
exhibiting all kinds of shows (zavroías 0ecpías ézwreAQv) ; yet 
to have returned to Cwsarea* (Stratonis) where he was 
before: and while he was there, on this second occasion, 
Simon Giorz (fiL) lately made prisoner at Jerusalem was 
brought to him Y: and he himself celebrated the birthday of 
his brother Domitian, ix Kal. Novembres?: so that he was 
still at Czesarea October 24 A. D. 70. 

Josephus takes him next to Berytus*, on the way to An- 
tioch: and here he evidently supposes him to have staid 
some time?: and here too he celebrated his father's birth- 
day?, xv. Kal. Decembresb, November 17; almost a month 
later than that of Domitian, before celebrated at Ceesarea. 
From Berytus he proceeded to Antioch*; and besides what 
there might be to detain him there, in the capital city of 
Syriad, there appears to have been some urgent necessity 
why he should also repair to the Zeugma on the Euphrates, 
to meet and confer with the ambassadors of Vologeses, king 
of Parthias. It is only after all these things and his return 
to Antioch also that Josephus takes him at last to Egypt; to 
Alexandria at least in Egypt: and so far attests his actual 
presence in Egypt, after the close of the Jewish war, as much 
as Suetonius. 

The question is then at what distance of time, after all the 
preceding events, it is most reasonable to suppose Titus would 
be or could be in Egypt, and at Memphis in Egypt? He 
was accompanied by a part of his forces on his march to 
Egypte*. "The distance from Antioch to Memphis in a right 
line cannot be estimated at less than 600 Roman miles: and 
at the rate of even 20 miles a day that would require a 


Ww Josephus, Bell. vii. i. 3. b Suetonius, Vespasian, ii. 1 : xxiv. 3. 
X Tbid. ii. 1. € Josephus, Bell. vii. v. 1, 2. 
y Ibid. ii. r. d Cf. ibid. vii. iii. 2—4. Ant. Jud. 
Z [bid. iii. 1: cf. Suetonius, Domi- xii. iii. 1. 

tian, i. 1: xiii. 8. e Bell. vii. v. 2, 3. 
a Tbid. iii. 1. cf. iv. 1: v. 1r. ee Bell. vii. v. 3. 
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month's journey. If then he was still at Antioch at the end 
of December, A. D. 70; he could scarcely have been already 
in Egypt before the end of January A. D. 71. 

He made no longer a stay in Egypt than the necessity of 
the case appears to have required: and when the ceremony 
at Memphis was over, he used so much the more despatch, 
according to Suetonius, in returning to Italy, because of the 
suspicion to which it had given occasion : Quare festinans in 
Italiam eum Rhegium dehinc Puteolos oneraria nave ad- 
pulissetf Yet no one would have thought of venturing to 
sea, at this time, before the stated date of the flatus Favonii, 
vii Idus Februarias; and we know no more of the actual 
date of his arrival in Italy at last, than that it was some 
time before the date of his triumph; celebrated between 
March 1 and July 1 A. D. 712. 

Now the sixteenth Apis cycle from the epoch of Mesore 
30 Nab. 442. would bear date Mesore 30 Nab. 817, July 31 
A. D. 70: and the lunar Phamenoth of that year, January 
24 A.D.71. According to the ancient rule of the Natales, 
they would begin on the 8th of this lunar month, (answering 
to Mecheir 299 in the solar calendar of the time,) and last to 
the 15th; from January 31 to Feb. 7. 'The act attributed to 
Titus, in some part of the ceremony which made it necessary 
for him to put on the insigne of royalty, was most probably 
connected with the libation to Phthas, or the Nile, on the 
last day; and with the dedication of the phial by casting it 
into the Nile: for this having always been performed by the 
kings, or by the highest civil authorities in Egypt, it could 
not be so properly performed by any one on this occasion, as 
by Titus, the son of Vespasian and the representative of the 
imperial majesty. "This is the true explanation of his con- 
duct, and in particular of his putting on the diadem for this 
occasion; but for this only. "Whether the date of this part 
of the ceremony at this time was the full moon of the lunar 
Phamenoth, as it had been originally, may be a question. 
But there could not be many days' difference between the 


f Vita v. 5: cf. Josephus, Bell. vii. on the Principles and Arrangements of 
R3. an Harmony of the Gospels: Diss. xv. 
£ Cf. Suetonius, Domitian, ii.2. Jo- ii. 67. note. 
sephus, vij. v. 3—6, 7. Dissertations 
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original date and even any other, which might have been 
substituted for it. We have shewn however that, all things 
considered, Titus could scarcely have been at Memphis in 
Egypt before the stated time of the natales according to the 
original rule, Jan. 31—Feb 7: and that must do much to 
prove that the old rule of the natales was still in force. 


Sgcri0N XIV.—xi. Appearance of the Apis in the reign 
of Adrian. 


There is yet another appearance of the Apis'on record, 
closely connected with the preceding; for which reason we 
proceed to consider it next to that. "We learn the time and 
the cireumstances of this appearance from Spartian's life of 
Adrianb, 

* Compositis in Britannia rebus," says he, in his account of 
that emperor, «transgressus in Galliam Alexandrina seditione 
turbatus (est) quz nata est ob Apin; qui quum repertus 
esset post:multos annos turbas inter populos creavit; apud 
quem deberet locari omnibus studiose certantibus." 

''he first inquiry then concerns the date of this event in 
the reign of Adrian. "The manifestation of the Apis, it 
appears, coincided with his return from Britain, and his 
coming into Gaul. We must therefore if possible trace his 
movements, from the beginning of his reign down to this 
point of time. 

i Adrian is adopted by Trajan (himself at that time at 
Antioch in Syria, Trajan at Selinus in Cilicia) v. Id. Aug. 
Aug. 9. A. D. 117: and on the iii. Id. Aug. (Aug 11 the date 
of his reign,) he hears of the death of Trajan, while still at 
Antiochi. 

ii. He leaves Antioch for the first time after the death of 
Trajan, to meet his reliquie or ashes*. 'These are despatched 
to Rome by sea; he himself, having first returned again to 
Antioch, travelling thither by land, through Illyricum. All 
this no doubt in A. D. 117 : only after August 11 that year. 

iii. There being reason to apprehend an invasion of M cesia 
by the barbarians, he leaves Rome (for the first time since 


h Historie Aug. SS. Vita, 12. about which we refer to our Disserta- 
i Spartian, Vita, 4. There isa diffi- tions, App. Diss. xx. vol. iv. 420. 
culty connected with these statements, k Thid. 5. 6- cf. Dio. Ixix. 2. 
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his arrival) to repair to that quarter; which, it may be safely 
assumed, would be some time in A. D. 118!. On returning to 
Rome, he cancels all debts to the fiscus or exchequer for 16 
years and upwards last pastm, 

iv. Soon after each of these things mention is made of the 
celebration of his birthday at Rome, Jan. 24^, and of shows 
of gladiators which lasted six days^, including, as we appre- 
hend, both the ordinary Ludi Palatini in January at this 
time, (Jan. 17—22») and the extraordinary ones, in honour 
of the emperor's birthday. 

v. Mention is next made of Adrian's /Aird consulate, as 
held four months, i. e. from Jan. 1 A. D. 119 to May 1, the 
same year: all which time he was still at Rome. 

vi. From Rome he set out at last to Campania'; probably 
in A. D. 119, only after May 1: * Post hec profectus in 
Gallias*: — *Inde in Germaniams: — Lastly, Britanniam 
petiit" where, among other things done while he was on the 
spot, a wall was built 80 miles in length:. 

vii. After this" comes in the notice above quoted, relating 
to his return from Britain; and synchronously with it the 
fact of the appearance of the Apis. Lastly; * Post hzc 
Hispanias petit, et Tarracone Ayemavit :;? from which intima- 
tion it is clearly to be collected that he must have returned 
from Britain in the autumnal quarter of some year: and, if 
that was not A. D. 119, it could not have been earlier than 
A.D.120. But it might be A. D. 120. If so, the appearance 
of the Apis, and the disturbances in Egypt produced by it, 
must have coincided critically with the end of the summer 
quarter, and the beginning of the autumnal, A. D. 120. 

The xviiith Apis cycle, from Mesore 30 Nab. 442, would bear 
date Mesore 30 Nabon. 867, July 18 A.D. 120. It does not 
seem to be implied by Spartian's allusion to the fact of this 
appearance, that it must have been coincident with the na- 
tales; before which, the question where the Apis was to be 
kept must have been decided ; but simply with that of its 
first recognition, after which, according to the ordinary rule, 


l Spartian, Vita, 6. phus, Ant. Jud. xix. i. r1—14: Sue- 
m ]bid.;. Cf. Dio, lxix. 7: lxxi. 32. — tonius, Caius, lvi. 4. lviii. 1. 

n Vita, 1: ix kal. Feb. A. D. 76. q Vita, 8.  rlbid.9. $ Ibid. 1o. 
9 Vita, 7, 8: Dio, lxix. 7. t ]Ibid.rr. wv Ibid. 12. 
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it should have been removed to Nilopolis. "The stated date 
of this recognition, according to the modifieation of the old 
rule which we believe to have been in force at this time, 
would be Phaophi 24 or 25, Nab. 868, Sept. 15 or 16 A. D. 
120. "These disturbances in Egypt therefore, if actually 
excited by this appearance of an Apis, and about this time, 
might be expected to come to the knowledge of Adrian 
A.D. 120, just when they appear to have done; viz. as he 
was returning from Britain into Gaul, and preparing to pro- 
ceed thence to pass the winter at Tarraco in Spain*. 


* 'l'here is an allusion to the Apis in the Sibylline oracles, as they are 
commonly called: but which we ourselves have had occasion to shew to 
be an apocryphal Christian production. 

The principal part of these compositions, if not the whole of them, ap- 
pears to belong to the reign of Adrian. "We cannot however suppose the 
allusion to the Apis, which occurs in them, to be meant of this appear- 
ance in the time of Adrian ; because it assumes the state of the case, with 
respect to the Apis itself, to be the reverse of that which is said to have 
characterised this manifestation ; viz. its being expelled and ejected from 
Egypt, not adopted and consecrated there. 


Tijv Avraprjv Atyvrrrov dei a rax0eact Bpbovaav, 

e ^ L3 ^ , € M , 

iv NeiXos vgkrois vró xeópacuv érrà peÜOboxet, 

dvÓpórmrov éudvXos Ó0Àei ovágis" &vÜev áéAz Tos 
E 

dvépes é£eAáaovau rÓv oi Ücóv dvüpácuv " Amw. 


Lib. vii. p. 655. l. 1. (Gallzei,) Amstelodami, 1689. 


And yet the allusion to this subject at all, and this prediction of the 
future treatment of the Apis, might be suggested by this appearance of 
one in the reign of Adrian, and by the local disturbances amounting to 
something like civil war among the nomes, about its reception, with which 
it was accompanied. 

We have met with nothing, on record in history, later than this incident 
in the reign of Adrian, to illustrate the Apis cycle of type iii. Yet cycles, 
belonging to this type, would both end and begin A. D. 145, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, and A. D. 170, in that of Marcus Aurelius, and A. D. 
195, in that of Severus, and A. D. 220, in that of Antoninus surnamed 
Heliogabalus, Elagabalus, or Alagabalus. 

Lucian was living, and, as we believe, writing, A. D. 145: and he was 
acquainted both with the Apis, and with the length of his cycle. "There is 
reason too to infer that there must have been a disturbance in Egypt in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, excited by the caste of the Bucolici, or 
herdsmen* ; and the time, as nearly as we can conjecture, must have been 


w Exposition of the Parables, v. M. Antoninus Ph. 21:. CGallicanus, 
part ii.: Appendix, ch. viii. 172-237. Avidius Cassius, 6. 
X Historie Aug. SS. Capitolinus, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
On the fourth epoch and fourth type of the Apis cycle. 


SgcTIoN I.— TÀhe worship of the Apis not all at once super- 
seded by Christianity itself. 


Wz need not enter formally on the discussion of the ques- 
tion at what point of time, later than the date of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Egypt, the worship of the Apis 
in that country must have ceased. "There is no doubt that, 
in proportion as Christianity extended itself every where, in 
the same proportion the ancient superstitions, and every 
form of polytheism and of false religion, would give way and 
retreat before it; and in the course of time must have been 
totally extinguished and universally supplanted by it. Yet 
it would not be possible to say when this consummation, in 


about that ofthe xxth cycle, A. D. 170. Disturbances, in which the Bucolici 
took a prominent part, might very naturally be connected with an appear- 
ance of the Apis. "These Bucolici indeed, in the passages above referred 
to, are designated as milites of some kind. But they must also have been 
Egyptians. 

We know nothing of the history of Egypt in A. D. 195 : one of the 
years in which the contest for the purple between Severus and Niger was 
going on. It cannot however be supposed that /Elian, who of all antiquity 
has left the most circeumstantial account of the birth, the recognition, and 
the installation of the Apis, could have known of no appearance in his own 
time, followed by such ceremonies as he describes. 

'The exact date of his Historia Animalium perhaps is not now capable 
of being ascertained. Yet it appears to have been earlier than that of the 
rise of the second Persian empire, A. D. 226; and it quotes the history of 
Dio Cassius?, which had been written, and very probably in great part 
published, before the same time. From the life of /Elian by Philostratus? 
we learn that he was a Roman citizen: and we may also inferb that he 
was critically contemporary with the death of the impure Heliogabalus, 
whom he there calls T'óvr«s: March 11 A. D. 222. If so, he must have 
been living when the xxiid cycle A. D. 220 was in course: and as he 
lived to be upwards of 609, he must have witnessed the xxist also, A. D. 
195 : and possibly might even remember that of A. D. 170. 


y ix. 29. *g.x. » 619. B—D: Cf. Suidas, in Tóvris. 
8 ii. 618. D. /Elianus. € 619. D. 
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a particular instance, was effected ; when and where the last 
vestiges of Paganism disappeared from the field, which they 
had so long and so obstinately contested with Christianity 
itself. 

With respect to the Egyptian Apis, and to the other 
objects of worship in Egypt; Bardesanes Syrus, born at 
Edessa anno 465, A. D. 1544, observes: Ox oi év Alyószro 
(Xpvriavoi) O0pgokebovo, Tüv "Amw 3] rÓv kóva !?) TOv rpáyov 1) 
aiAovpor*. — Clemens Alexandrinus, A. D 198: Toó» "Asw 
Mepdtra, oéBovowf — and even '"Theodoret, cir. A. D. 453, 
speaking of the moon: Taóry 0& rór "As, róv (8oürv 9i) Aéyc, 
Alyómri. Tpéjovou róv 0€ Mrveüw TQ 3A(o8: each of which 
recognises, or appears to recognise, its still continued exist- 
ence in the time of the writer. 'The testimony of /Elian 
must be decisive that the credit of the Apis was yet high in 
his days, and that he had still many worshippers in Egypt. 
Tertulhan his contemporary was acquainted with priests of 
the Apis, and with their rules of life in his time" : Novimus 
et continentes viros et quidem tauri illius ZEgyptii antistites. 
Minucius Felix recognises the worship of the Apis in his own 
time: * Nonne et Apim bovem cum ZEgyptiis adoratis et 
pascitis! ?" The sophist Himerius, a contemporary of the 
emperor Julian's, speaks of the Apis as one of the wonders 
of Egypt still. Ammianus Marcellinus, about the same 
time or even later, describes both it and the Mneuis as ex- 
isting objects of worship. Macrobius, who was writing in the 
reign of Theodosius the Great, would give us reason to sup- 
pose that not these only, but animals, originally of much in- 
ferior note and distinction, were not yet extinct in Egypt. 
It is well known that the Sarapeum, at Alexandria, or prin- 
cipal temple of Sarapis in Egypt, was destroyed only in the 
reign of this emperor. We have seen reason to conclude 
that the Isia continued to be celebrated, according to the old 
Egyptian rule, as late as the time of Achilles Tatius, circa 
A. D. 501: and Sidonius Apollinaris, a Christian bishop 


d Bibliotheca Orientalis, i. ix. 389: 58 46. 124. 


Chronicon Edessenum, vi. h De Exhortatione Castitatis, 13. iii. 
€ Contra Fatum, apud Eusebium,  :31:: cf. De Monogamia, 17. iii. 170. 
Preep. Evang. vi. x. $ 46. p. 93. i xxviii, 9. 
f Protrepticus, ii. $ 39. p. 34. l. r. k Oratio viii. $ 5. p. 548: cf. Photius, 
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and poet of the sixth century, would seem to imply that the 
Apis had votaries, still disposed to sing his praises, even in 
his own time— 

Non Apin Mareoticum sonabo 

Ac Memphitica sistra concitari!. 

Notwithstanding these facts however, neither can it be 
reasonably doubted that, by the time of the accession of 
Julian the Apostate to the purple, in A. D. 361, the estima- 
tion of the Apis even in Egypt was materially impaired, and 
was fast going to decay ; and that even the reckoning of its 
cycles themselves had probably been interrupted. It is not 
surprising therefore that something like the proof of each of 
these things meets us in the reign of Julian. t is well 
known that under this emperor, notwithstanding the short- 
ness of his reign, great exertions were made to reestablish 
the ancient religion of the empire: and, among other at- 
tempts of this kind, it would seem that a scheme was de- 
vised in Egypt, (though not, so far as we know, with his cog- 
nizance of it and his privity to it beforehand, yet doubtless, 
if it had succeeded, in the hope of his approval and sanction 
of it,) to revive the fame and credit of the Apis, by bringing 
about a new appearance of one at the beginning of his reign, 
and by making that the epoch of a fresh type and of a fresh 
reckoning of the Apis cycle. 

Having arrived at this stage of our inquiries into the suc- 
cession of these Apis types, as matter of history, from first to 
last, we shall conclude with a brief account of this scheme ; 
such as we have seen reason to infer it was intended to be, 
had not the speedy death of Julian, and the reaccession of 
Christian emperors to the throne of Constantine, extinguished 
the last hopes of Paganism, and put an end both to this and 
to every similar project for ever. 


SxcrroN II.— Date of the appearance of an Apis in the reign 
of Julian. 

The death of the emperor Constantius, according to Àm- 

mianus Marcellinus, is to be dated iii Nonas Octobres, 

Tauro et Florentio», A. D. 361: though Socrates? dates it 


November 3, the same year. 
l ix. 181. m xxi. 15. o ii. xlvii. 161. D: iii. i. 164. A : cf. 
n xxii. 3. 7: xxi 6(p.259.) 10. 12.  Sozomen, v. i. 591. B. 
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Julian entered Illyricum, on his way to Constantinople, 
after this event, àpdi mAeudber OjowP (Nov. 11 in the Julian 
calendar;) and shortly after must have arrived at Constanti- 
nople: at least before the end of the year, since he passed 
the winter therea. He was proclaimed at Constantinople, 
December 11". 

The kalends of January, and the ingress of the consular 
year of Mamertinus and Nevitta, A. D. 362, are next men- 
tioned*; and directly after Ludi Circenses*; no doubt those 
which were usually in course at this time, Jan. 3—5. 

Lastly, we have the departure of Julian from Constanti- 
nople to go to Antioch, the same year, preparatory to the 
Persian expedition which he was meditating. He arrived 
there when the Adonia (rites of Tammuz) were going ont: 
that is, at the beginning of July. One of his rescripts, issued 
at Antioch after this, is dated August 17. He was still there 
when the Temple of Apollo, at Daphns in the suburbs of 
Antioch, was burnt down; xi kal. Nov. Oct. 22v: and 
iv Nonas Dec. Dec. 2*, when the residue of Nicomedia 
was overthrown by a second earthquake. In fact he passed 
the winter at Antioch; and was still there down to the 
beginning of March, A. D. 363, when he set out on his 
Persian expedition: and while he was there, during the 
winter, he wrote his Misopogony, a satire on the people of 
Antioch, still extant; and his work against Christianity, 
which is lost. 

Libanius, his contemporary, who was at Antioch along 
with him all this time, thus describes his employment, during 
his residence in that city, as divided between his public and 
his religious duties; and its supposed influence on his subjects 
to the very extremities of the empire?: ^Hxerv eis rjv ueyáAqv 


P Sozomen, v. i. 590. C— 591. A. see Ammianus Marc. xvii. 7. 135: 8. 
q Ammianus Marc. xxi. 12. 268. 271. 131. Libanius, lxii. Movqóía érl Ni- 
r Socrates, iii. i. 164. C. koumbeía. Opp. iii. 337-344. Cf. So- 
$ Ammianus Marc. xxii.7. Cf.xxiii.:. — crates, ii. xxxix. 146. A. B: iv. xi. 219. B. 
t Ibid. g. Cf. xix r. Sozomen, iv. xvi. 559. A. Philostorgius, 


V Epistole, lii. Opera, 438. C. 

W Ammianus Marc. xxii. :3. So- 
zomen, v. xx. 628. C. D. "Tl'heodoret. 
iii. xi. 134. B. 

X Ammianus loc. cit. "The former 
earthquake happened ix kal. Sept. 
Aug. 24, A. D. 358, four years before: 


iv. 10, I1: 495, 496. "Theodoret, ii. 
xxvi. 109. B. 

Y Ammianus Marc. xxii. 10. 309: 
!4. 317, 316. Cf. Sozomen, v. xix. 
624. B—625. A. 

Z xvii. MovqO(a éri '"TovAuavó, i. 513. 
3. 
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rij» "Avrióxov aÓAww ... o0 0i] jupíau £v. Oukatópevat Oíkat ... Opó- 
pot 7e eis reuérn rà p£v év Ti] móXe, rà 0€ mpó abrijs €v ygAóQois 
rà 0 ém dkpois Opeot ... ruvÜavóp.evo 0€ oi. uéxpu ràv repuárov 
Aiyómurov re kal Augóns s éppepévos dzrowo TÀv iepàv ó [BJact- 
Aebs pikpà p.v éxpOvro rats oik(aus év iepois 0€ OuprOvro. "This 
allusion to the Egyptians and the Lybians only by name is 
significant ; implying that Libanius knew of something more 
particularly connected with that part of the empire, which 
was to be attributed to the example of Julian. With respect 
to visits to the tops of mountains also mentioned here, those 
are to be understood of his visits to Mount Casius, in the 
neighbourhood of Antioch, and sacred to Jupiter: on one 
of which occasions, if Libanius is to be believed, he had a 
vision of the god face to face at noon, and was warned by 
him of some conspiracy against his life: Kal ràs gàv àAAas 
cvvovaías pakpóv àv et] Aéyew. àAN. eis T Kácouor Ópos sapà TÓv 
Kácsiorv àrvaBàs Aía, ueoqugplas oraÜ0epüs, eiàé re rór Ocóv xal 
iü»r aréorg, kal ocvpufovAQ]rv é0éfaro Ov Ts máMw Dua pebye 
Aóxov ?. | 

Now on one of these occasions, and possibly on the iden- 
tical one thus referred to by Libanius, (sometime at least 
between Dec. 2 A.D. 362 and Jan.1 A. D. 369,) according 
to Ammianus, after having offered sacrifice on the top of 
this mountain, just as he was come down again, * sacrorum 
ritu perfecto," he received despatches from the prefect of 
Egypt, announcing the appearance of an Apis*: * Obferuntur 
rectoris /Egypti scripta, Apim bovem, operosa qu:situm in- 
dustria, tamen post tempus inveniri potuisse firmantis : 
quod ut earum regionum existimant incole faustum, et 
ubertatem frugum diversaque indicat bona." And with this 
piece of news Ammianus closes his account of the events of 
A. D. 362: opening his next book with the kalends of 
January and the consular year of Julian iv and Sallustius, 
A. D. 363. 

It is morally certain therefore that this intelligence must 
have arrived only between Dec. 2 A. D. 362 and Jan. 1 
A. D. 363: so that, as Alexandria and Antioch were a 


à xvii, 'Emtrá$uos éml "IovAiavG, i. b xxii. 13: xxiii. 1. 
579. 21. € xxii. 14. 
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month's journey at least asunder, unless very great despatch 
was used in bringing it, the event which it announced could 
not have happened in Egypt later than the middle of No- 
vember, A. D. 362. Who was the prefect of Egypt at this 
time is not of much importance. An Artemius, described as 
ex» duce ZEgypti?, (and as the context implies only recently 
recalled from that office,) was put to death by Julian soon 
after his coming to Antioch. We conjecture it was Ec- 
dicius; to whom some of his extant epistles are addressed «. 

Now from the whole of that long and circumstantial re- 
view which we have been compelled to institute of all the 
appearances of the Apis on record, it does not appear that 
the stated time of the public rejoicings on his account coin- 
cided in any instance with the time of his birth, or even of 
his first recognition ; but always with that of his first natales: 
the high festival of the Apis ritual every year, and never 
more truly so called than in the firs? year of every cycle. 
This being the case, there is every reason to conclude that 
the discovery, announced on this occasion, was in reality the 
celebration of the natales Apidis: and that the priests had 
so ordered the matter that both the manifestation of the 
Apis in his proper person, and his natales also, should take 
place at the same time: and should come alike on the 
prefect of Egypt and on the people by surprise. 

If so, we must look for the celebration of these natales 
in November, A. D. 362; and consequently, if they were 
celebrated in conformity to the ancient rule, (that is, some 
time in Phamenoth,) we must expect to find the Egyptian 
Phamenoth too, A.D. 362, fallmg in November. "This was 
actually the case. "The first of Thoth Nab. 1110 fell May 25 
A. D. 362; and consequently Phamenoth 1 Nov. 21. And 
this was the solar Phamenoth. "The lunar Phamenoth might 
fall several days earlier in the same month. 

The xxvii Apis cycle from the epoch of Mesore 30 Nab. 442 
would have borne date Mesore 30 Nab. 1092, May 23 A. D. 
945; and the 18th year of this cycle, Mecheir 28 Nab. 1109, 
Nov.18 A.D.361. "There was a solar eclipse this year, 


d Ammianus, xxii. rr. Cf. Theo- e vi. Opp. 376. Cf. ix. Opp. 377: 
doret, E. H. iii. xviii. l. 432 : lvi. 442. 
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Aug. 17 5h. 4. «. at Paris: and therefore a mean new moon, 
Nov. 13 19h. 12m. from midnight: referred to which 
Nov. 18 at midnight, or Nov. 17 at 18 hours, might be 
reckoned the /una quinta, agreeably to the old rule of the 
cycle still. 

Nov. 18 A. D. 361 however was too early a date for any such 
project as that which the priests appear to have formed: for 
this must have been conceived after the accession of Julian 
at least; and that could scarcely have been known in Egypt 
as yet by Nov. 18 A. D. 361. Besides which, an Apis sup- 
posed to have appeared in November, A. D. 361, must have 
been ready to consecrate in May, A. D. 362; and it would 
be absurd to suppose that the news of an event, which 
happened im Egypt in May at the latest, would not have 
been heard of at Antioch before December, the same year. 

The scheme which the priests actually concerted, and 
actually carried into effect on this occasion, appears to have 
been as follows. "There was a precedent, already established 
by the change of the epoch and type of the cycle Nab. 442— 
449 B. C. 306, for treating the 18th year of a current cycle, 
if necessary, as the 1st year of a new one: and there was also 
a precedent both in that and in the still earlier change of the 
epoch and type Nab. 225 B.C. 523—522, for setting back the 
epoch, if necessary, five days: so that on either of these 
points or both there would be little difficulty. 

Now as the natales Apidis, according to the old and 
original rule, were not more than six lunar months and 
seven days distant from the epoch; they began with reckon- 
ing 177 days from Mecheir 28 the epoch of the 18th year of 
cycle xxvii; which brought them to Mesore 25 only five 
days before Mesore 30—the proper epoch of the cycle in the 
first year: which therefore they determined to assume as the 
epoch of the new cycle and new type which they were con- 
templating. 

'The first of Thoth Nab. 1110 fell on May 25 A. D. 962. 
Consequently Mesore 25 Nab. 1109 fell on May 14. There 
was a lunar eclipse that year, July 23 2h. ». «. at Paris: and 
consequently a mean new moon in May, May 10 18 h. 10m. 
from midnight: referred to which May 14 at midnight, or 
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May 13 at 18 hours, might be reckoned the /una quinta, 
according to the old rule of the cycle. 

Now May 14 A. D. 362 being assumed as the date of the 
lunar 'T'hoth in the first year of an Apis cycle, July 12 would 
be that of the lunar Athyr; in which, according to the 
original rule, the birth of the Apis was bound to fall out: 
and Nov. 7 would be the date of the lunar Phamenoth ; and 
the 8th of that moon, would be Nov. 14; and on that day, 
according to the old rule, the natales would have been bound 
to begin; lasting to the l5th of the same moon, Nov. 21. 
The last day of the natales, Nov. 21, would be the date of 
the libation to the Nile, or to Phthas, and of the offering of 
the phial; and this part of the ceremony would have to be 
performed by the representative of the Roman emperor; 
that is, as we apprehend, by Ecdicius, the governor or prefect 
on the spot. It is exceedingly probable that it was on this 
day, and after discharging his own part of the ceremony, 
that Ecdicius despateched his courier to Antioch: whose 
arrival at Antioch on that supposition could not fail to 
coincide with the middle or the end of December, as it seems 
actually to have done. 1t is observable also that, according 
to the construction put upon this appearance of an Apis 
and at this time, it portended wbertatem frugum : which, in 
our opinion, is a significant intimation that the discovery in 
question must have coincided with that season of the natural 
year, when the character of the year was matter of hope, not 
of certainty ; that is, with seed time: and that would strictly 
be the case in the month of November. 

We have not thought it worth while to draw out this 
fourth type of the Apis cycle, as we have done each of the 
three before it ; because, howsoever ingeniously contrived, it 
proved abortive and short-lived : it speedily came to nothing. 
We have little doubt however that we have given a true 
account of it: though we leave it entirely to our readers to 
judge of that for themselves. If we have divined it rightly, 
and have represented it faithfully, this scheme of the priests 
is both useful, and curious, and instructive ; useful, as con- 
firming our previous account of the Apis cycle; curious, 
as illustrating the great artfulness and cunning of this class 
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of men in ancient times; and instructive, as shewing us 
with what facility their most sacred institutions, and of the 
longest standing, could be altered, remodelled, and changed, 
to serve a particular purpose; and how their most inveterate 
prejudices could be made to give way to their interests *. 


* 'There is still much to be said to complete the account of the Apis 
cycle: but we are not yet prepared to enter upon it. 'The reader however, 
who may be desirous of pursuing this subject to the end, may pass to 
Dissertation xviii. ch. i. which treats of the two zodiacs of Denderah; and 
ch. ii. which treats of the Apis cycle of the primitive solar year; and ch. iii. 
which treats of the introduction of the worship of Sarapis into Egypt, 
and of the date of the Sarapea. In this Dissertation, and in its three 
chapters, every thing we trust will be found supplied, which is still neces- 
sary to complete the account of this cycle. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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